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ADDREm TO THE PUBLIC. 

« 

in presenting the first number of the Irish Shield under a new form, and amyed In n 
new diess, it is neeessary for us to introduce it to our readers with a few prefatory obserrations. 

In publishing the seron pTccediag weekly numbers of this Journal, we had to strqggle with oppOilBf 
difficulties, and the hosUlity of a little, but maUgnant faction, that for iRl«r«sfsd moffecsy 
cniasted themselres under the standard .of a despicable pair of English hypocrites, and Igaol^y 
aaerlfieed Irish feeling and Irish sympathy, at the shrine of tbhalitt. But their Impotiat 
enmity has been a sonree of benefit to us ; it has multiplied the rtnks of our friends, and erattod 
a basis of growing stability and importance, on which we shall build the superstnKtare of 
this publication's prosperity. The pateomaob of our countrymen is our treasury. It wiB 
enable us to furnish a rnqnthly Journal of high Uterary desert, and to suimount all the difficulties 
whieh competition may throw in our wiQr. The eomplimenU that have been paid to us 
ftvm our cotemporaries, throughout the union, and the (^nadaS| malce us look bask wilhpleasnti ; 
and forward with a confidence that predicts success. 

Hie promises of our friends, and the support of our patrons, ftirnish ns with flttih mattir 
fur coagratulataott — fresh hope»— and fi«sh incitements. We hare now only to ennfinme wMi 
can» what we have hitherto conducted with spirit, aad our little bark will sail moat^y, 
''both with the wind and stream*' of popular lavonr, whflo the hallowed cause of our dear 
natife land, shall be our guiding star on the ocean of publicity. Our Irish readers will ahraye 
find OS in the ad? ocacy of our country, supplying the deficiency of talent by the ardaar 
of our leal, and the sincerity of our devotion. '^^Bparta,'' it is true, ** has many better sons," 
in Aaoriea, but not one more ardently attached t«/her in filial afiection. 

We ahaU gire our readers a Journal in whidi the hislofiaa, scholar, diamatist, and artist, may 
he able to gather fugitive flowers of information, to weave in their garland of fame. 

By every «Kertion the editor will be assidaous in the endeavour to produce a monthly 
p ublicat i on, eveiy way calculated to meet the eye of men of learning, taste and science, and 
one which may, 1^ a happy ado^lvture of subject, be found to contain something to gratify 
the taste of.all ; and thus, at the same time, render it acceptable in the circles of gayety and 
refinement. The memoirs of the ilhistrious patrioU of Erin, who poured out their blood as 
an oblation on the altars of liberty, and blessed their oppressed country with their last sigb, 
on the scafibld of their martyrdom, shall be emblazoned on the laisu Shield. The history 
of the fottdal castle of the chieftain — of the monuments of the Druids, and the venerable abbeys, 
whore in the days of our glory and renown, the Friuces of Europe received the lights 
of religion and the blesshigs of instruction, shall be traced and illustrated in our Tspsgr^pAieai 
twrvejf ^ IreUuid. We only atk a fhir tbi al from ouf countrymen, as to the proportlott the 
laisa Shield will maintain in its career between its actual merits and its engagements. 

We shall give our readers, occasionally, a compendious detail of the proceedings of the 
Oatholie Association in Dublin, as ivelt as the speeches in Parliament regarding Irish afiairs— 
kk fiao, wo shall arail ourselves' of every intenal and catraneous means, that iodiiatiy and 
Vol. I— 1. 
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'^'"''^ezcrUoa can coM.mana lo render the Una Shield and Monthly Milksun, a historic lifertr^ 
and dramatie booqaef. 

The roluffin« of the number which ve now present, will be Amnd fraught with original 
matter, possessing, we think, the recommendations of variett and intkri^t. 

\i\ excTj succeeding number we shall giw a Retrospect op Irish Politics, in which ilfa 
•haii exhibit a. view of the leading events in Ireland, during the month precoding our pubUcatioo. 

We regard the reception which Mr. O'ComtBLL may meet io the British Parliament. a« 
the casting of the die of Ireland's fate. If the pqpular representatives of seves miUiiiMor 
people is insolently expelled from the Hpusc of Commons, the game of English despotism Is 
lost ;— the burning brnnd is Qung into the combustible ingredients of Irish indignation, and io 
the tremendous explosion, the po»^cr of England must be annihilated for ever 1 Mighty cvcnis 
are on their march in Ireland, and oppression cannot arrpst their progress. 



HISTORY OF IREIiAND^ 



INTRODUCTION. 

It has often been asked by forekners, why a country justly boasting of her poets hn& 
orators, Las not produced an able historian, who can be classed with a Voltaire, a 
Gibbon, or a Robertson ; and wbjjhe Jjuumin^of an Usber, or tbe eeniua of a Swilt, 
has left no hntorical .monument To perpetuateTKe' anclMt glories of a nation, that ii» 
remote>ge8 >vas styled, the '^Ide of ltdmi»f^ and the school of the vest ?" We confess 
our iiiabiUty to answer the question satisfactorily. 

Perhaps the primary cause of the desideratum, b oar ancient history, mav be prin- 
cipally ascribed to the zeal of St. Patrick, who, to the eternal loss of Irish literature, 
caused more than 500 volumes of our records to be committed to the flames at Tara. 
McDermott, Lynch, and Flanagan, are of opinion that Ossian's autographs blazed in 
the conflagration kindled bj the Christian Missionary. Another cause of the sciautlness' 
^ of historical materials, may 'be faifly' traced to the assiduity of Danish and English 
^ invaders, to annihilate all memorials of our ancient greatness, power, and grandeur. 

Still it must be confessed, that the ancient chronology of all countries, as well as that 
of Ireland, is extremely erroneous and uncertain. JvVbat is the boasted alleged origin 
of the Greeks from the gods, but the creation of poelcal fancy, the chimerical mythology- 
of Hesiod, Homer, and other Grecian fabulists 7 / '^ 

Even in holy writ, there are the most irreconcileable anachronisms. The Septui^int 
and many of the fathers of the church, fix the period intervening the creation, and the 
vocation of Abraham, at 3513 years, whilst the Hebrews and many Christian ecclesi- 
astics compute it but 2023 ! Varro,the Roman historian, finding it impossible to srope 
his way through the dark mazes of chronology, declared that the dates and epochs of 
all the events, said to have occurred before the first Olympiad, (i. e. tbe year atter the 
creation 3232,) were but the imaginary computations of fiction. We find that the 
Greeks began to reckon their historical eras by the olympiads, and the Romans distin- 

fuished theirs by the period that elapsed from the foundation of the " eternal citt." 
fence we are not to wonder at the discrepancy in the chronological order of andent 
Irish events, particularly those that took place before the eooEiingof our Milesian ances- 
tors. 
^JH^ The authenticity of the events ^numerated in our annals, is at least as well established 
as that of the history of England, and the united testimony of foreign and native writers 
has fortified our pretension to remote antiquity, with e/idence and argunients that can- 
not be impeached or subverted. The historic pillars that support the proud edifice 
of our illustrious origin, like those of Hercules, cannot be destroyed ; they, (thanks to 
our ancient Monks,) escaped the rage of the Danes, the fury of the Henries, and the 
Richards; tbe rapacity and perfidy of the n^vrmtdons of tbe sanguinary Elizabeth^ 
and the ruthless and diabolical fanaticism of Oliver Cromwell. Some English an<i 
Scottish writers, actuated by rancorous prejudice, regard the whole of our traditional, 
and even our written records of early times, with a fastidious degree of incredulity. 
This unwarrantable scepticism, with which these writers are so incurably infected^ 
may be justly imputed to their ignorance of the Irish language, and the consequent de- 
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riiioa with which they treat of our historical events and circumstances; and tlie impo- 
1 4oflt aUempt, which tkiey make to give tliem a fabulous aspect. But some of their own 
'^-historians have denominated Ireland, 'Uhe venerable mother of -Britain and «^UMiiiy." 
. These sceptical writers seem to have adopted the maxim of Voltiiire, in their opinions 
:-of Irish history— " that jncreduUtyi8jbfiJMiHttS.J^^ '^^^ philosophic Lord 

-Bolingbroke has indeeJTassereJfnBatit is an egregious folly to endeavour to establish 
,,^r«.e«ttoiversal pyrrhonism, in matters of historical investigation, because there are no histo- 
/ries without a mixture of facts and fiction. We think,' however, that there is more 
{ bOlth in-tbe opinion of the splendid moralist. Dr. Johnson, who steadily maintained that^ 
> ^r^be> colojuri^ of hi§|ory was imparted hy^tSjli^ncil gf faiiAlu. How, then, can it 
I 'excite surprbe, u ihere are defects in tlie chronoJogical arrangements of Irish history, 
when even in the present age of literature and philosophic light, we cannot find any 
.• two accounts of the-same event perfectly in accordance, in }he detail of their minute 
circumstRDces and leading features. There is an anecdote related in the life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which throws a blaze of illustration on the subject. One morning, 
/after Ids confinement in the Tower of London, by the order of the fanatic pedant James 
K I. while deeply eng^aged in rfi^^nciling ttie jarring and contratj accounts of uric 
\ ous hiatorians^ respecting some noted transactions that had occurred in the early 
J ages of the world, he was annoyed and disturbed by a fray which happened in the court- 
^ yard exactly under his window. He was not able to see the transactions with his own 
% «yes, so that he was anxious to obtain a narrative of it, from the first person that came 
! into his apartment, who gave a circumstantial account of it, which he asserted to be 
{ correct, as he had seen, he said, the entire affair. In a few minutes after he had given hb 
^ detail of the occurrence, another friend, Paul Pry-like, dropped in^ who gave a different 
; version of the disturbance, and just as his relation was finished a third person entered, 
Y jwho asserted he was an eye-witness of the fracas, and his recital of it was as opposite 
J and as contradistinguished as light and darkness, from tlie narratives of the two pre- 
' i^ ceding observers. Sir Walter, astonished at the amazing discrepancy in their stories, 
^*^exclaune(l, — '' Good God ! how is it possible I can pretend to arrive at certainty, 
f respecting events which happened 3000 years ago, when I cannot obtain a correct 
/account of what happened under my window, only three hours since," — Every province 
/in Ireland had its historian, who kept its records, and every chief had his laureate and 
Vantiquaiian ; for so late as the usurpation of Cromwell, we find that the famous Bard 
McUairy, (some of whose productions we shall translate for the Shield,} was the 
Bard of the Earl of Thomond. In a country where there was much competition among 
poets and historians, we must be so candid as to admit, that it is probable that, in 
order .to swell the panegyric of their chieftains and patrons, thpf often decked their 
fame and exploits in the (insel drapery of poetic imagination. >*^s a question becomes 
more complicated and involved," says the discriminating I^tor Hawkesworth, " and 
extends to a greater number of relations, disagreement oO^inion will always be multi- 
plied, not because we are irrational, but because we ayi finite beings, furnished with 
different kinds of knowledge, exerting different degrees of attention." But though a 
portion of fable has been infused into our early history, yet the credit that attaches to 
the events connected with the landing of the Milesian colony in A. M. 27S6, and the 
transactions and circumstances of the subsequent ages, which intervened from that 
epoch, until the invasion of Henry II. are authenticated by historical evidence which 
•cannot be impeached.* 

i. J^^ first materials of historymust have been collected from national traditions, 
public msmpfioris, and" blh^iretKorities of a similar complexion ; and though the 
accounts delivered through the medium of popular legends, should even escape the tinge 
and aUoy of hyperbolical exaggenition, yet the person who first recorded them, flattered 
with the novelty of being the original historian of his country, is naturally induced to 
exalt their character by the embeUishments of style, and the colouring of poetry, in 
order to cover the barren field of incident with the verdure of imagination, and people 
? ?S* heroes and heroines that never had existence. Succeeding historians, finding 
it difficult to separate fiction from fact, or perhaps in some instances, rather obeying the 
impulse of their desires than the approbation of their judgment, record alUhe fabrioited 
accoiuita which they received with historical fidelity. 
TJ* j^!l._^**^ ancient annals of Rome are replete with fiction, the Romaa historians 

r.the 

!i kind 

oi ucT^«y agaiDBi loe Qignuy oi a nation, to auesOon the authenticity bT its original 

ncordsi be therefore omitted no fact which he found sanctioned byyfintlquity. He 

seemed to be aware that truth was so blended and interwoven witb/ftvention, that it 

• Vide Bed«, Warner, Wbitaker, Laitig, LToydo, ftnhli, Gamden, Valiancy, *c. 
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W6Qld be an endlets, perhaps mi iiwupeniMe tetk, to separate tbem :— -but let iw gM 
Ms opinion In bis own words — ** Qtus ante tondHam eonden damte ftrhempadUdi magk" 
detormfaMUj qaam intommtii verum gesimmm numumentU fnuhntur, ea net qgjlrmmte 
im^reklkre ; in ammo e9ir* The Milesians comnaenceif their own immediate faistmy 
with Phaenius, their great progenitor, and continned it with worklerfnl aceuraer iM 
fidelity, through the ages that elapsed from his time^ until his remote descendants, Hcber 
and Iterenaton, after the expiration of twanty-three generations, invaded Ireland, A. M. 
9736. Bot we are not, in this introdaetion, to elucidate the inaeemrades of ovr ehranol- 
ogTi nor could we, if we wire inclined, light a torch, like our great and gifted connfry- 
woman, Ladt MonoiK, to show the reader the remains of our ancient renown and 
glorj, mouldering in the caUeombs of the Irish annals. There is not now in existence, 
and we say it unhesitatingly, any person who could write a better history of that couotiy 
of which she is the pride and the ornament than her Ladyship. The profundity of 
her research— the floweiy luxuriance of her style— 4he ferrour o^^r patrlotisafr-*4he 

C' losophy of her investigations — and, above all, die intimate sf^uafaitanee wfdeh aim 
with the language in which Ossian sung, and Brian Boropmne bnde defiance to M» 
foes, would enable her to reflect the concentrated rays of tb&e brilliant conbiftatkoiy 
on a HiSTonr of lasLANO, that would wither the laurel woAths, with which the tMeiio 
Muse entwined the brows of a Gibbon, a Hume, and a Henry. 

It must surely have excited surprise in the minds of the inquisitive readers, that 
while we have numberless histories of England and Scotland, adapted to popttlif Ufe, 
no successful attempt has been made, since the days of the Irish Lnry, CfUAULOftAV, %» 
fhmiitarize th^ readmg world with the events of Irish history, by presenting its reetfidi 
in a commodious and economical form. Tet it will not be denied, that the ocourrenMn 
which took place in Ireland, during the last two centuries, and especially since tbe 
accession of George III. to the present time, demand the attention or ik» philoa^phtr 
and the historian — furnishing, as they do, moral lessons, from which not onfy tliey, bttt 
the statesmen of the worid, might derive wisdom, experience, and instruetkm ;^r to 
form a just and impartial estimate of her present character, they must know MRUdtog 
of her past creatness, and present degradation; — her wrongs, persecutions, ai^^liii^ufflaiy 
which may be pronounced as flagitious, as ever the most wicked and tyrannic oppret- 
sors inflicted on a nation, to depress her spirit, sap her moral energies, and deteiiorale 
her inherent and indigenous virtues. The picture presented by sudi mercenary Irisb 
apostates as Dr. Thomas Leland, the Rev. Mr. Gordon, Sir Richard Musgraye, ^phsD 
mrioWy and the late renegade, Dr. 0'Gonnor,t (the degeoerate erand-son of tlie eele^ 
brated and patriotic author of the **Du$erUUion$ on In$h History^) ^n, like a parricide 
of his country's fame, sold all the manuscripts of bis venerable grand-father to the 
Duke of Buckingham, in whose sepulchral library, at Stowe, '*they rot in state," is 
distorted in its outline by venality, and kieightened in its colouring by exaggeration, so 
that it bears no resemblance to the original. While, however, we denounce these hired 
traducers of their native land, let us not withhold merited praise from the venerable 
Keatiitf, the learned O'Halloran, the impartial Dr. Warner, (an Englishman) the 
acute 0*Flaherty, the erudite Bishop Usher, the sympathetic and intelligent Curry, the 
eloquent Lawless, the sealous Taane, the accomplished McDermott, and '' thougn last 
not least," the elegant and eificient vindicator of tbe aspersed Irish, Mr. Plowdea, 
whose history of Ireland, in all tbe great historical essentials, is superior to any similar 
produetioh lextant All these historians have contributed materially to iUummate the 
antique darkness of our annals ; but their works do not embrace those topics, wUeh 
the ample materials in our hands will enable us to introduce in our Histort. 

The American readers, who may honour this history with a perusal, will be aston- 
ished at the record of our discoras and civil warfare in feudal times. But we must 
inform tliem that mnr^iai ]^ glory was t he jroal of the anci ent Irish warrior's ambition : — 
ibr him, the sweetso^ peaci' aillT Tlomestic liappinesi, had H'&'tlianns or allurements. 
The inspiring songs of the bards, and the siren voice of anticipated military fame, hur- 
ried him to the field of combat, where distinction and renown could only be obtained^ 
and the laurels of celebrity gatberfd.yThe chieftain was sure of being branded with 
degradation, who would loiter in the4K>ft lap of luxury and inglorious pleasure. To 
.be generously brave, is surely no pr&of of savage barbarity ; and that such was the 
chivalric bravery of the Milesian Irish, will appear evident, when history assures us, 
that none of our monarchs ever survived the misfortune of a defeat in battle, esee^ 

* It it not my inttntion to mainiain, nor yet to deny those aeconnts that bSTe been tfananitled to es, 
prior to the foundation and building of the city, as thiey may probably be vmuA to tbe dn^peiy ef poslic 
Miveniioo, lath^r than founded by troth on the bests of uncornipted hisieiy, er anayed m IM inodait 
garb af fact. ♦ 

f See Plowden's historical letter to Columbanus, and McDermott oCf^ooloviii^s statement ta relation 
to these manuscripts. 
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Mtfm^ il. who fle<! from the ^lorioas conflict of Clontarfe. IM us peruse Ibe^ b|it<n y 
of tihft MMDaufiy and it will exhibit a scene of etern al yj»^^faffCtJ S ^^^^^ dis8 ensi< fa^ ana" 
tW[9JbraY9r£i^ perpetualljf^lIUQgTe^'wifTIViSfig"^^ GrecialPinrfei car- 

f 'iSdtiie^oxy of arms (6 the highest pitcii of aaifntiblnnR (hVBame titue that they temied 
V sit. olber nations barbarians. Athens and Sparta wastyf their strength in destroying 
/ fw^ OtheCfflnd ^et they were considered the most elegaht and polished peo^e in tha 
1 .A^MO Republics ; nor was the soul-moving Demosthenes deemed a barbanan, when 
'^ telljibiStAainMiting hanrangaes excited his coantrymen to anns, and with 



-Resistless eloquence, 



Wielded, at will, the fierce democracy ; 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmioed over Greece — 
To Macedon — and Artaxerxes' throne !" 

It ift tb<krelbra eYldent» that wars and dvil comniotions are no proofs of a defioieDey 

loCfefio^Qinnt of manners, or oilightenment of civilization, and however derogatory they 

,«Ay b% tp the precepts of religion, and the injunctions of morality, they still exhibit a 

Ibcttlm where aU the lusher powers of the mind are called into action — where the victor 

iadiMriQcd of his enmity, by the pleadings of compassion, and the fortunate eonqaeror 

lament^ over the fallen me. 

Bui p^rhapik we have already e^j^difid^JIJ^jntrq^^^ hut we must 

of Dfcewty eaciy it a little farther in order to defibe our plan. We are aware of the 
iomncUat task we have assigned ourselves, and of the difficulty that will attend the 
.wntiitf of a comprehensive Histokt or Iaslahd. We have, indeed, ai\^bui}<)iini:ii<Af . 
m^yoililSy whioh we hope by indcistry^ ^pdl^iuifidlUtX, to arrange with historml^UU* . 
mcTtH combine infonnallon and instiruction in our work, which riiall furnish a succinct 
auratiTe of aU U^e memorable erents that occurred in Ireland from the arrival of Par- 
iWeottf , dow» to the present year. Nothing shall be omitted that deserves to he re- 
. ttembeved. In relating the merits and dements of memorable actions, we shall endear- 
■oor to trace them to the motives from which they originated — ^to elevate such as were 
eoMseerated by laudable intention, to their just eminence of moral celebritjr, and to staaop 
•ach as sprung from the source of turpitude, with the stigma of reprobation. We will 
iNring tho ^StelBfiS^SU "'Ztl^yii^y t^'^^fe^T'^^^ntthft writers to our aid, in dissipa- 
tiof the mists of~Br^udice, in which some of t£eir countrylnaD obscured our fair fame 
end character* We shaU let Americans see what Erin onee umm, for what she is, alas ! 
is knomi to the world. She has been the victim of English calumny, and it is generally 
IB that "^MJtfvIL T^"^^ ^^ miar^yirpjM^ntjifion^ that she is even now reflected in America. 
We shall do all we cad to 8ul)vert the 1>aseless system of English' aoS" Scottish defa- ' 
matioik— ond to defend the ancient historic structure of Ireland, which we conteo^pletQ 
with the Yr*{JTfh^^iHHlW**'*/^ °^ hurgd^ta^y affi^p^JM^ from the assaults of prejudice 
endincreaumy. 

We will give a fair, and we hope, an impartial histoiy of Ireland ; thou|;h candoifr 
oblfgss ns to confess, that when we come to detail the wronrs and persecutions of our 
aative land, we cannot help speaking with warmth ; for he that would merit the title 
of quite an impartial historian, should, like Imlac's Poet, divest himself of all the pas- 
sions, Ibelisgs, and prejudices of his age and country. 

In our histcMry, we shall give a luminous review of the literature, manners, and cu«- 
toasS'Of the Irish people, embracmg an inquiry into the merits of their genius, eleqgence» 
valoor, nod characteristics, as well as specimens of the forensic and senatorial displays 
of Gratteo, Gurran, Burke, Sheridan, %urgh. Flood, O'Connell, Plunket, and Shell. 
Our next number will contain the &nt chapter of our history. , 



AKCIBBTT MODE OF CELEBBATIITG CHRISTMAS 

IN IRELAirO. 

The haHowed period of Christmas was celebrated by the ancient Irish with great 
pooip and festivity. In Flemming's " History of Ancient Irish Customs," we have an 
elaborate account of the festirity and amusement that prevailed at this season of gajety 
•ad Mrth» which was the very millenium of hospitality and social intercourses On 
Christmas eve, the viUage maidens repaired tp the iproves to gather ivy, and hoUy, which 
they gteerally wove into garlands^ for the decenition of the village chureh, and their 
own apartments. At se^n o'clock in the ereaing, the church bells greeted ** old fiither 
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6 Ancient Mod$ of celebrating ChristfMs in Ireland. 

Christmas*' with a merrj peal ; then th^ immense " Christmas candles"* were lit up, the 
large block of ash biased on the smiling hearth, the enormous tvasaaU bowl of whiskey^ 
punch smoked upon the antique oak table, and after the priest had said grace, and 
offered up a prayer ofgrstulation and thanksgivingt the bards had cbaunted a caror-on 
. their harps, the feudal chieftain caused the door of bis spacious ball to be thrown open, 
' who, proud of bis vassals and dependants, with a smile as cheerful as his hearth, and 
' a heart as open as the portals of his castle, bade all that entered welcome, and to thoge 
that departed an affectionate adieu. A (ler feasting on fish and fruits, the vtaieaU boufl 
' went round briskly, and the bards then raised the festive strains. So late as the six- 
teenth century, it was the custom in the county of Kerry, for tbe poor retainers of the 
^hief to carry about to the neighbouring houses, with the wassail-cup an image of our 
Saviour, together with a quantity of roasted apples, steeped in a large tankard of me- 
theglin, so that all might be reminded of tbe birth of the Messiah, and have an opportu- 
nity of drinking to the health of the chieflain and his lady. In those remote days, a 
wassail (>owl, or cup, was placed on the tables of Lords, as well as on those of tbe 
Abbots> whose doors were ever open for the reception of the poor and the stranger. 

. In Arehdal's Monasticon, there is an engraving of the wassail bowl whidi belont^ed 
to the abbey of Kildare. The inside (which held two quarts) was furnished with e&ht 
pegs, at eaoal distances one below the other, in conformitj with the sumptuarr ordi- 
uances of tne Prior, to repress visitants from excess in drinking. This measurement 
allowed of half a pint of strong wine to each person. This 'antique cup, we believe Is 
still in the possession of his grace the Duke of Leinster. 

At midnight, the lord and the peasant repaired to the church to offer their devotions, 
aod hear a solemn mass ; but after two o'clock on Christmas morning, devotions and 
austerities gave way to pleasure and rejoicing. On their coming home from ehnreb, the 
wassail bowl, which, though rudely shaped from Galway marble, contained liqnor fit 
for the lips of the Indian Bacchus, and worthy to celebrate his return from conquest. 
Tbe wassail liquor was composed of wine, brandy, 9ome water, spices of various kinds* 
and roasted apples, which floated in triumph on its foaming top. Afusie and song alwa^'S 
ushered in Cnristiuas morning. The swain sung his serenade ditty under his mistress's 
window^-the haroer allured sweet notes from his music-breathing strings, and the dis- 
cordant bom and shrill pipe contributed sounds, if not melody, to the concert. Then 
Christmas dav was like a day of victory ; every house and church was es green as 
spring. Tbe laurel, plucked by the hand of beauty, and the holly, with its scarlet ber- 
nessnioing like fire-liiea, decorated the altar of hospitality4 On that day, the eve of 
which announced to the *^ shepherd while tending their flocks by night," the comings of 
Christ, ail distinctioDs of rank and station were forgotten at the great dinner in the 
chieftain's ball* where the " tables groaned with the weight of the fea8t."§ But now the 

* Bund sayis that *' the An^lo-SaxoDS, after the devotions of Chriatmas-da? were over, always ob- 
aerved the ceremonv of lightiog mtbe bouse enormous candles, which were caUed *CbriBtmas caadlee,*^ 
and laying a large foe of wood upon the fire, which they termed a yuU elogf or Christmas block.*' The 
ew el o n i, in all probability, has baen derived from tbe ancient Irish, as Sede himself admits that the 
Irisb Druids, before the inlroduotion of Christianity, began tlie year oo tbe eighth of the calends of 




# and ai ilcrease of its vivid light and genial heat 

f We translate, for tbe perusal of our readers, from an old Irish manuscript, the form of benediction 




loared reoollectioaa Of that blessed eternity, which was assured to all Chriatians by the coming of our 
bleaaed BadaeoMri aod may the young be happv in admioisierinp; to tbe comforts and lightening tbe 
. cares of those who tread the dowa*biU path oi hie booeath tbe weight of years, it behooves us to con- 
template this period of the year wi:h peculiar earnestness ; but while it claims our piety and most seri- 
ous thoughts. It by no means excludes that rational enjoyment and mirth, which tbe goodness of provi- 
dence permits to all its creatures in the merry Christmastime. Then may the wasaail-bowj pass round 
wkh temperate cheerfulness ; and may we reoeiva all the good things prepared for us here with ardent 
lealings of gratitude to Him who sends usevery good comfort and nourishment.** 

X Wnght, in his HisUNry of Dublin, tells us, that at Christmas, ** every roan*s house, as also the parish 
ohuiches, were deeked wwi holly, ivy, and bayi, and whatever the season of the year aflbrded.** 

One of our ancient histuriaos says, iliat when Dniidism prevailed, the priests caused their temples and 
houses to be decorated with evergreens in December, in order tliat the svlvan spirits might repair to 
them, ann remain unnipped by cold winds, until a milder season bad renewed the foliage of their dar- 
ling abodes, ^^r 

f Fat an ample accent of various customs and ceremonies practised at Christmas, in ancient times, 
we beg to refer the reader to ** BraruPs Observationa en Popular Anliquities*'* which, we believe, can 
be seen at Mr. Coleman's bookstare, in Broadway. The curious reader will also derive much informa- 
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goo»l old custom of celebrating Christmas, with profuse hosf italicy, is almost dispensed 
witti in Ireland ; and, aUs ! the song of the bard, nor tbe voice^of merriment, no longer 
resounds in the mansions of the Irish nobility. These heartless absentees, instead of 
diffusing the blessings of benevolence and hospitality ao^ong the poor tenantry from 
whom they derive their incomes, are revelling in luxuries in Paris or Rome, and regard- 
less of the miseries which they do not feel, they look like the bloated gods of Epwuruf, 
with unconcern on the privations and sufferings of a brave peasantry, experieneiogf 
while labouring for the support of these voluptuaries, the extremities of want and the^ 
tMtterness of cMd. 



IRISH VIWOICATOR. 

Two Irish gentlemen have commenced fiublishing, «ia Montreal, Lower Canada, » 
weekly newspaper, under this title, which bids fair to rise to an eminence of fame and 
^pularity. In tbe columns of tbe numbers that we have received, we recognUKC the 
.wara^tb of the Irisfa spirit, the glow of Irish patriotism, and the lucid emanation of « 
ottltivated genius and a lettered mind. We cordially congratulate our countrymen, in- 
the Canadaa, on tbe seal and ability which the talented Editors of the Ftndieafor wdl 
n^arabal in the support of the Irish cause. These literary gentlemen will giTe their 
|»trQQS a journal of originality and taste, directed by Irish feeling and dictated by Insb 
sincerity. * , • i. r 

The Irish Vindicator will, we hope, fill up the chasm, which tbe lamented ot^^ 
Mr. JfaUer, the late able and spirited editor of the CanaditM SpeetatoTy has made in tbe 
cause of civil and religions liberty in the Canadas. 

The editorial essays of the Insh Vindicator possess considerable felicity of style, ae^ 
■the diction is perspicuous without preciseness, and flowing without negligence. Ii^^he 
poet's corner of this paper, original flowers of genius have sprung up to render the Par- 
nassian bower more fragrant. We sincerely trust that the Irish Vindicator will experi- 
ence a success commensurate to its high deserts. 



fiALTIMORB REPUBLICAN. 

Our admiration of the eminent talent and liberality of Ibis Journal, induces us to 
inform its respect^le editor, that the article headed *'PnvaU Corr«p<m<fencc/ whleh 
lie copied from that roianomer the ''TnUh TelUr,'' a few days ago, owes its 0^*8*^*^ • 
Iiondpn papen This is another instance of the bare-faced plagiarism, which the 
English literary felon 4s in the constant habit of imposing on the readers of the " Trutb 
Taper" as original. The sordid and subtle Saxon proprietors of that stupid JmaM 
have no more a correspondent in Dublin than they have in Constantinople. Thereforej^ 
whenever the editor of tbe Republican sees an article headed, J' From our DubtinCar^ 
resmmdetUy^ he may conclude it to have been foisted into the columns of the ** Trutb 
Teller" by the arrant plagiary by whose vandal scissors they are supplied. * ^^-^ . ;** 
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tion on this subject fsoin aki essay in the Geotleman's Mafpsine, 1766, in which it is S pt^jjj Sl 
ancient custom of dressing churches at Christinas with laurel, holly, box, and iyjj^^nb i 

the mhny ^figurative expressions, relative to Christ, as the " branch of righteousnesj," &c. . 

Waucnl^ or vhu heal, in Saxon, sii^nifies, your health, and i§ now uwd in a ve^lhhlted sMie e,a«< 
only at the time of Christmas, in England and Ireland. It, in the olden time, denoted wiitb-aad nuiv- . v 

■ity io general ; and in this sense it occurs in Sbakspean, as fi>UowB>— • • ^ 

<* The King doth wake to-night, and takes his louse, 
Keeps «0aMai7, and the swaggering upspring reels.** 

Perhaps the origin fi the term wassail may bo traced te the Mory of Vortigem and Itowena, the 
beautiful daughter of Hengist. On their first interview, she drank his health in a cup of spiced liquor^ 
in confofmity to the sorpluce compliment— >** O King, live for e^ec !" and presenting him tue bowl, the 
said, ** Hotford Kymng, wui hMf^ i. e. ^'JITy Lord King, your k§aWi r and after she bad drank, ho > 
took the cup, and kissed the damsel, a4id pledged her.** 
I Milton alludes to the custom oivoauaiUing m tbe £oUowiog lines — 

*■ ** Tm loath to meet the rudeness and swillM insolence 

Of such late waaaiUtrs — ** 
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" But bark! even siow (he merry bells rin^ round */ 

¥? itb clamorous joy' (o v\ elcome in this day — 
Tbis consecrated day, 
To mirth and indolence." SotjtHET. '^' 
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New-year^s day .has ever been dedicated to hospitality and coniririiil fi ^m t a *^* ^ 
tb« offexing of gi^ at the shrine of friendship and love — to the expreaaioa. of ^coAgTifta- 
latiou for bkasinga raeeived, and perfla escaped, durieg the past jwf* It ia At^ a ai aa a tt 
of featal hanqaeta» and bacchanaliaa revelry in this city, when wine aiid vr^pnta, aoAv 
fectionary, joJEes, and songs, and blazing hearths, contribute so muehto.o«r|;ralifiQatl0iifi 
The wit of. the poet is now more brilliant than usual,, aa the wine feads .tbe. bluM' of 
lively repartee aiid lettered humour, while the bright and bland eyei.of beanty.daaljUHi: 
warn ray of love into the froat-bitteii hearts of old bachdora. • 

SiekDM aodaadneas havis on tfaia day a aabbath, when joy and gayely. amy tbttti*. 
aelvea in bhrndiahing amiles, and old naaids foicet their envy, and pngMdottt pootailait* 
their spioeik : The population of the city is all in motion at an early hour in tba bHHii- 
iag*«th« panting tailor, and the blushing milliner, are seen running ^to tbeic euatoiMAv 
with new garments. AH ia bustle and preparation for a. aunoptuoua dinner^^^^ J^fBUK. 
Tear's feast Wo to oxen, turkeys, fowls, ducks, and nut-cracking 8qttivreb-<-«wd M 
la ^gease, we believe thm wiU not be one left to aava thecapitol. Every ooeetta 
oa Kew-Yeai^s day. The mechanic cannot offend bis delicate palate withpork or ooriod 
beef-**he must have pies, eanvass-back ducks, and other daintias. The appranljife, 
abjures his ordinary fare, and plunges at once into the luxuries of joints, pudoioes, and 
fruits. Surely it is the happiest season of the year — ^it is the *' piping time^' e? good 
living ; when hunger is no longer an enemy — when age assumes the aspect of y^onthy 
and affected morality divests itself of its chilliog austerities— when the whole ci^^ is 
illuminated by bright fires and smiling faces. 

• AppUav niita, and oranges, tower like a mount Atlas on every table: eakes /sdsMI 
over, (as if to rival the snow) rise in huge {ttles. What a deUsfhtM apeetaele for fbe 
school boy ! he dreama no more of the coming lesson, the lifted taws, or fieroe look of 
his teacher; they no longer "have terrors" for him; for he is attracted by ".b<eCt^ 
metal*' than svntax and prosody. In the midst of a " wilderness of sweetSy" be is 
puxzled whetner to attack a golden heap of oranges, as tempdug as the forbidden fruit 
of paradise — demolish a pyramid of sweet-meats — assault General Jackson and bir 
army, in their pie-crust fortress — drag Mr. Adams out of the presidential chair, or sack 
Solomon'ii temple, p what havoc is made by the little godrmand t^^Tbe cassia 
of presenting New^Tear's gifts originated vrith the Romans, and was borrowed from 
them bv the other nations of Europe. These gifts were formerfy presented on this dsiy 
in England, by the husband to the wife, the fother to the cbild« or the master to Qie 
servant ; reversing tiie Roman custom, which was generally from the inferior to fh^ 
soperior. The gifts were not <;onfined to particular things, though some were preforred 
to others, and they appear to hare been offerings pecuUar to the season, andifeade more 
for ceremony's sake, than for a token of remembrance, or for value. An qi^i^ stttdB 
Ml of cloves was one of this class. Eggs dyed of parent colours were also leiit as 
p rc smft, particuUriy red ones. ^ ^^^ 

Verses ftifl of adulation and compliments, were sent by valiants to their miitresset, 
n^ New-Year'8*gifti. We are told by Chalmers, that the historian Buchannari, sent a 
Latin dde as a New-Year's gift to the beautiful but unfortunate Biary, Queen of Scots.^ 
History is silent concerning ihe manner in which bar Majesty received it. 

The new year opens to our view a bright vista of anticipation — green and cloudlesa as n 
poet's imaginary paradise, where felicity with a flaming sword, prevents the approach of 
poverty or sickness. In the dream of this delusion, we see good fortune smiimg upon 
us ; but when we awake, the phantom is vanished, the delusive visions are dissolved, 
and haggard adversity withers with its frown, the magic charms of the scene. It is the 
cfaafSPoter of human nature to fling itself confidently ujK>n the future, and even to '* leap 
amid its darkness." ^ The past is beyond our power — ^its tide has receded into the oeean 
of ** time elapsed." We have^ therefore, only the future for the haven, in wtflch we ban 
anchor our little barfc of expectation, and we look to it with delight, alwavs flattjsring^ 
ooctolves that there at mooring, and safely sheltered from the storm, we shall behold 

" The seas for ever calm — the skies far ever fright.** 

The spendthrift now resolves to practice moat rigid economy— 4be n^ to«hiJBidMi. 
his evil pursuits, and lead a life of virtue ; -^ut these lesoktionfr ovapontt abifBMl «iriii 
the hreath that utters them. 
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TVe ipecdnn and wine-gfbktt that viber )q tha new vear, ara not wholly nseleia 
ceremonies. Tbe division of time entered upon, bears a tboosand fond ezpeetations an 
tto winn« whidh it liberally distribates to all that wish to. be lolled in this sleep of de* 
Ittsion, bj false and flattenng hope. Bat it is better to listen to the siren song <^ ttie 
deoeptious Goddess, even if we are shipwrecked on her rocks, than plunge into the abjss 
of despair; let us always straggle before we sink in despondenej. The* sorrows of 
this life are in themselves sufficiently gloomy, without darkening the horison of bopsi 
by somtMre tuists coDeeted by sndcipation. 

Wkren we consider this world as only a stage, upon which, for a short time only, %re 
are pemftfiUed to tread, and that the mortal curtain must soon drop, to eloso upon our 
view, it snt«ly behoves us to acquit ourselves in this drama of lifcj so that the part we 
have acted may assure us applause from a heavenly audience. 

New-year'd day in New York, is an eventful one — almost all the stores are shuit, 
kibomr sutispeads his t^l, eommeree languishing in the Tariflf fever, real* uponfter oars, 
and the £ditors have one dny^s respite from printer's devils, and their ears ** a cfiFlm sua* 
pension^ from the diicordant cry — *^ Mwt copy, SirP**A\\ enjoy a universai holiday, 
(tteepl tbe i^Onleetlflteers, for this is their day of reaping a goltlen harvest. 

Nothing Is seen in the srreets, but well-dressed persons going to vtnit their fHends 
hud tekitlonO, and renew all the endearing ties of friendshrp and aeqoaintanoe ; thus 
by th^adtteitude, and reciprocity of kindhess, adding new Htiks to the golden chain of 
•eeial Intereonrse. 

' The early part of the evening is devoted to the theatre ; but the snbTe night Is, as 
Oaaian has i^ "sent away in songs,** af^er the bou viwmls have feasted oa a lozunova 
stippefy as eiqtiisite as ever smoked on the tables of Lucullns, Apidus, or Coelius. 
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GRECIAN FJ^MALBS. 

Ji|rfsiia« flf €hnseM» Femoteti drwieniy « I^VmmA 2^^^ 
fiKT ihe MiiB BauLDmtd Momthlv MittLaux^fivm a Faririmi pmodkalpuhU$hed tfi 
J Vb o fl ifa r iMt Salmhb, 9Sih JShv. 18S7. 



I am tiaverslng, my dear friend, a great part of the " native lands of the gods*^ — the . 
country of poetry-^painting. sculpture, and beauty. 

1 have drank of the limpid water of Castalia — ^gathered flowerfl^ on the summit of 
Piodiis, and dropped a tear on the grave of Leonidas, in the pass of Thermopylm. 
I cannot tell you the pleasure I derived from visiting this classic ground, where every 
object seemed to speak to ray feelings, as they reminded me of our school boy day:*, 
when the record of the heroic deeds of tbe Grecians fired our breast with emulation, 
when we went forth to victory, under the conquest-winged eagles of him, whose name 
we dare not now utter ; but whose memory is embalmed iu the (ears and enshrjined 
in the benrts oC Frenchmen. 

]But pardon the emotions which the remembrance of events that are associated with 
m^ reeling's, has given birth to. The heart is oHen glad<!ened by the revival of some 
dear recoUectious* which spring up green and fragrant, under the sun-beams of me* 
'rnory. 

VoA ask me to describe the Grecian Females, and give you a sketch of their mental 
and personal charms, as well as a picture of the society and manners of this ^ clime of 
the east." The task Imposed by frieudship, I shall cheerfully perform, to the best of 
myability. 

jThe Grecian, manners are perfect pictures of those of their ancestors, apd a mixture 
of Asiatic and CuroDcan, sa that we cannot be mucli surprised, that in several respects, 
they are diametrically dificrent from our own. No women' are seen in company with 
meu — no won^m sits down to table with her husband; among the lower orders, the 
wife, stands behind her husband, and wails on him %vhile at meals. The ladies of 
<^^^ b^ve'a separate establishment in tbe house, called (he G^Tiecoeimi, or female 
apsj^tmeots^ whrre they eat, drink, sleep, and perform the duties of the family. No 
Greek Jady walks the streets alone, or unattended by her slaves or servants, who are 
ia number according to the rank and wealth of their mi5itress; none but the poor 
classes, or neglected courtezans, are seen without such attendants. The Gieek »a^ 
taoM wbaa ti^v eigoy the promeoade, are 90 completely disguised, by their costume^ 
^kalMjMitelUM ea» be seen, except their eyes and nose. Their garments are loose 
aai" •Miliar < Wi <item*of- m niatreii, eoMists of a garment of red cloth, the waist very 
ihM,«tfiifMby ir|MlrWtl«r «» breast, the skirts filing down to tbe ground in folds ; 

¥91^1. — ft. 
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ihrougb (lie streeU, Uicy s'uiliously keep their hands concealed in their pockcl fiolesj' 
at the sidef. They use no carrivges or chairs ; but \v ear buckskin?, a species of ,i;f>no-' 
^ias or clqgs, near a foot high, {it\er the manner of the ancients. Their rarrifljie anrt 
gait in the streets, are easy, Tight and graceful. But though the tyrant custom oDri;^f s. 
Grecian ladies to wear a masque rs^e dress in the streets, where "they resemble brSgtit 
moons eDveloped in clouds, yet the moment thty enter the domestic sanctuaty, tlury 
cast off (he drapery that hid their charms while abroad. In the house their appearance 
assumes all the attractions thd can win the hearts of the other sex. Here the fair one, 
like Thetis, has her white and delicate feet naked, and highly polished with pumice 
alone, 8«^as to resemble burnished ivory, with the nails tinged red, trea<1ing on ele- 
gant silk carpels, for no lady wears either sboea or^stockinLS at home. Her trew^^ers* 
of thin gSQSe,. which dis|)lay the symmetry of her limbs, descend fron the^iiip to the 
ancle: the loMer portion of these trowsera ase tastefully embroidered with flowers: 
the vest is of silk, exactly fitted to h( r bosom, and ihe form of her body, which it rather 
covers than coMceals ; the sleeves button occasionally at the hand, and are lined with 
yellow satin; an orttamented zone or girdle, encooipasses her slender waist just under 
the breast, and lastens before with clasps of gold, irequeotlv set with precious stones :' 
the head die^s is a red or green souU cap, daxxUng with pearls snd brilliants ; from 
beneath the. cap along the cheeks, flow a fine lock of hair, curling on the face;, 
and down tlte hack a profasion of luxuriant tresses, glossy and silky, waving over 
her snowy neck and shoulders in ringlets, which appear to be twisted by the 
hatids of Cu|<id ; her fine blue-veined Wiists are encircled with bracelets of gold, and 
the stiin^s Kii rubies and coral that gird her neck, appeared like variegated flowers 
sp' mgiiig up through April snows. Instead of the sculi-cap, some of the young ladies 
wear their hair artfully rolled on the crown of the bead, and ornamented wiih floweis. 
They all a i^Anrore^ are roay-fingeretl, as they stain the tips of the fingers in criiohpn 
colour. Indeed the Greciao women' of the present day, perfectly resemble the figures 
which we find on aocieot Greek coins, medals, and sculptures. 

The modem as well iis the ancient Greek ladies use paint to improve their beauty, 
a circle of blue environs their eyes, and the inside of the sockets and edges are tinged 
with black. Though vanity, and the desire of .«etting cflf their charms iu the most ^e*' 
ducing manner, are sedulously attended to, by the Grecian females, the mental pearl, 
remains as it came from the mine of nature, as intellectual attractions, which shine 
with such lustre in our women, are here of no momentous consideration. Tlie girl» 
are taught to dance, to sing, to play on the Turkish guitar, the timbral or tympanum, 
and to embroider, in which art they generally excel ; but few can read, none can write. 
Emblems, instead of love-letters, serve to «^ivc expression to their sentiments, and con- 
vey them to the objects of their affections. Ti;e Grecian women are still eminently 
beautiful, but without education, what are tl.ey but riclUy coloured flowers, tinted and 
varie;;ated, but possessing neither scent nor fragrance. Among them you may stiU 
find Helens, and Ariaflnes; but no Sapphos or Aspasias. The same capacity, the 
same genius, which rendered the ancient Greeks so illustrious, still exist among them,*^ 
if they were Ccilled forth, and fostered by humane, free, and enlightened government ; 
but the mhuman oppressions, and barbarous ignorance of the Turks, wither genius in 
the bud, and sink (he moral and physical energies of the people in stagnant apathy. 

The Greeks will sometimes admit a stranger, especially a friend and intimate, into 
his gyoecaeum, or women's apartments. I was fortunate enough to have this botour, 
a few days aAer my arrival in Corinth. It was on the 6th of December, at mid-day. 
The ladies were sitting round tiieir Tendor (^tove)* employed in embroideiy. The 
company consisted of the Lady of the bouse, her two daughters, tlie eldest of whom 
appeared to be sixteen and the. youngest fourteen years of age. Never did even the 
magnificent court of Napoleon, where I have seen the loveliest women of Europe con- 
gregated, display to my eyes, such a perfect beauty as the eldest girl, m ho now saluted 
my friend and mc. On our being seated on low sofas, the charming Lucia, (for that 
was her name,) rose and served us with coffee and ihiit. Her deportment was as 
graceful and light, ut that of a youn^ Hebe. Never did 1 indulge purer rapture, than 

♦ The Undor\% a brazier orcharco,il fire, placed in the mlridln of ihe roomtn WfWler, fiVf'^M^ie^Mt 
no chim ies in ititr Greek houses. Tliis fire is covered by a kind of tab1«. Over whieli ft i ijismI'SII 
enibinidprid carpet, that reaches oh alt «t(ff s to the ftttor, Amund are pl«ot4 Mi»4»r tte coM^y, 
Oil which men and women, like the Turk*, sti croM-lerj^. The iemAtr caipet was ewbeUiihed wiih 
a fine likeness of tbo great Gngiisli p<»et, LurO Byron, wnoae memory ttie Greck« ehcrish whl^ raversn- 
uU regufd. '» Ah !** axclaiined luy host, ♦' lud tho m<ig/tanimoiM Zx^rcf been spamd to us by God, 
a luu' }caia longer, our ciiains would t}c tent, audall Greece- would be bleued wiih liberty.** 
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ia ppttewpUtji^ihe blaze of perfection, nnd winning ^nttractions, that irrnHinted the 
figure arid face ol this facioating Grecian Maiden. Hei- 8t»tnre was majestrc, but her 
HIT and altitude were nature itself, dignified, softened, and subdued by the ttost cn- 
ga^inj modesty, and asitgnve the roseate htjes of dimpled blushes to her cheeks, 
sensibility kindled the lustre of her blue eyies, vrhich' sparkled like pearly dew drops, 
tfembling on the leaves of the violet. The softest roses that ever youth and loveliness 
poured out on heau'y, were hlo(Jming fresh and fragrant on her Hps, and-f am sure 
her|>ure soul was the shrine of virtue. Never did female charms appear so bifilable 
Apr virtue so adorned as in this incomparable virgin. 

(To be eonclvdtd in ourneapt.) 



blTBttJlRY AlTD BIOGRAPHICAL frOTICES OF 
IRISH AUTHORS AMD ARTISTS.- NO. IV. ' ~ 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

The Ibiography of Gfoldsmith has not only been given to the world by the elegant 
pen of Us counrrrman, the celebrated Richard Glover, author of the epic poem LeoD- 
idas, but, also, illustrated by Cumberland, and lately embellished by all the colouring 
of genius and flush of language, which shed such lustre on tbevarrative, of Sib Waltkr 
Soot?, in Lis Lhe» qf the ^oveUsU, it would therefore be like attempting to ** gild re- 
fined gold, ortkrow perfume on the violet," for us to retouch pictures, which are bril- 
liant with vivid tints that time can never fade.* We may however be able to say 
sometfainj; new!, by way of anecdote, of a man who as a poet, a dramatist and an essay- 
ist, criticism has placed in the first class of the English Literati, and whose writingi, . 
surviving manv revolutions of fashion and taste, are every day more frequently read» . 
quoted, and aamired. We read his poems with delight ; but seldom thinJc, much less 
refte«st on the^ extreme sufferings of their amiable author, wandering ** remote, unfriend- 
ed, ^naelanchbly, slow*' — from the inhospitable plainsof Poland, to the solitudes of the 
Alps ; at one time, obtaining in the seminaries of Belgium, a scanty meat and a night's 
KK^iog, for a laboriotisly successful disputation ; and at another obtaming from the 
peasants, on the pastoral banks of the Loire, entertainment ahd food for accompanving 
(he rustic danee with his flute.t It was during this peregii nation, that he formed th6 
outlines of his TyaoeUer, an excellent Poem, of which Dr. Johnson said '* tfiat it wat 
superior to any thing produced since the death of Pope," and the great statesman, Mr. 
Fox, declared, *' it was one of the finest poems in the English language.'* Vi ho can 
read this charming poeid, without admiring its interesting sentiments, elegant and pic- 
turesquo imagery, and nervous harmony of language. An accomplished critic, I)r. 
Aj^da, however, is of opinion that the ^'Veferted Vmage** has more sublime .imagery, 
more rariety, depth, })athos, and more of the peculiar character of poetry. In his . 
essays, a delicate strain' of bumour gives animation and interest to his composition, 
indeed, we believe that for sweetness, harmony, and elegant simplicity, his prqse conv« 
positions at% inferior only to some of Addison's papers, in the Spectator. The £rat 
work oar author gave the world, was entitled an " Inquiry into the present state of polite 
learning in Europe;" [1754] and the year following he wrote a book that accjuired great 




'graat a ran, as the <* Memoirs of a woman ofqunlity," did. to Peregi 
The lady of whom be gave such a striking picture, well known for her fraiUtes aod 
talents, in Bath, was so mortified at finding herself dragged into such discreditable no-* 
toriety, that bhe was found fas One of her noble gallants expressed it) one fine morning 
'^tdfsuspendedi^^ and the following lines^ written on the occasion, and by herself, lying 
on ber table. ^ r . 

'''Oh Death t thou sov'reign.ottre of human wo : 
Tboiii dearest frienrl I thou greatest good, below I 
Still) miy^st thou fly tlie coward and the slave. 
And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave I" 

To whieh was subjoined the followmj^ note, " How eoald I be so nffean as to live an 
obfool^of the conteipipt and soam, to which the p«blicattoa of that euned Book has ex- 



« jar. Pttfcy^itekafiwHl Bisbop^eCJhMwn* wm(a»*««,imMni«ffof iNJifea^ writings of Goldsmith.*^ 
f RoiMattv «■».!« •iinUaicircuinsiaiie^ W%>' i.l>A(tiiV^I^.^Mlit«<&N wi fu^d leu ihA danger^of 
ptr'Mlmif lihrcMisbwani^iif alMp, tbaij, f^/smi, of fo^*.} f^f^flruM'V^^.QP «)fl«|^in^iM llie open fleldt^'° •' 
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posed roe? j«t I coviU ha?c braved all, only tliatLonI L — - wtroih ! lorea'^eJfrtl'" 
than mv lifei Joined my cruel .derideni in Iheir ridicule and lauehter.^ 

We have often thought, (hat in the vicar of wak«pikld, tte favotorile Iffirary HT*''. 
spni^ of our liutbojr^ he inlended to convey, or exemplify bi« opinionn of relisfon, ttio ' 
raiity and pniitics. This admiiable novel, as well a» tlie heMuiiful poem of tt«'I)e« 
seated Vilisge* (a^U both are intimately connected %viih the affections of toe benH of Gold-^'* 
siailli^) appear *o inculcate notions of equality ; and to approve of the Agrarian sysfeuiy 
audio enforce the principle, that commerce and luxury, generate public iafelkity aiM^' 
min* We think the following Couplet shows our hypothesis well founded. 

" A time there was. ere England's {;riefs began ; 
When ev'ry rood of growMTmaintain'd its roan.'* 

We, co^hiquently, would be warranted in asserting that the ianoiis Brissot and tii« 
philaolhropist Ih IFarvUUt wrbo sought to refine sM re^^ the gtoss qualitiea of 
human nature, in the alembie of philosophy, borrowed that system of general melio- 
ration from the speculations of Goldsmith- 

Brissot, in bis writings, has pronounced a glowiog eulogium on our author. He if 
snid to have suggested to the philanthropic John JVetr6erry, the pablicatioii of ^* CUI- 
drfth's Books," such as '* Margery Two Mhoet"* the " Fairing" iu, and that he actually 
composed many of those most valuable elementary works, on his own favourite principle; 

'* These little things are great to litde ■mm.'* 

It has been suffgested by some authors, that Goldsmith had a share in thb mMu^ 
tion of a work, which was once very popular, " The talcs of the Geni?,*' p«WilAi^ 
under the name of Charles Morell. This work, which wo have not read tinee our 
schoolboy days, has no internal evidence of genras or style, thai we can reeolieet, 
wMch could sfibrd grounds for ahributing it to our CoontrymsD. in the nbany me- 
moirs fbat we have read of him, in %vhich are contained whatever has or can now be 
collected of this excellent poet, there is no allusion to the ♦* Tajef of ike Gcmi^ 

Dr. Johnson, (who was always the steady friend of our aotnor,) Mrs. Piozzf, W^. 
BofweU, Dr. BSssett, the Bi>hop of Dromore, and Mr. Woty,* have given many in* 
tot«sting anecdotes and ch^i acteiistic traits of him ; but the most autheintic and dbni^V^ 
tic memoir of this eminent worthy, is that oi his friend and Countryman- Dr. Gtov^n 
a man as equally distinguished in the annals of fame^ for his varied tiilentt «• tbr bi« 
aflkble manners, and those social Qualities, that shine in society; bvt a ibail mf libtfral 
principles, i^ho, \t\ consequence, like many of his countrymen, found the eareM of kit 
Mius in the paths of honour and fortune, impeded by the b^pstiy and iutolerance of 
we govnmnent Ireland was not then [1763] the element of patriotism, or literary 
abfl%, 89 that instead of their being a blessing tliey were a curse to their possessor. Dr. 
OIov«r, exerted professional, Kterair, and dramatic talent, in his narive city, (D^jblib,) 
witboat reasing^ a golden harvest of emolument, until, at length, the ** utmost Yfialfet( 
of bis star," bem^; past, he went to London, where his works were duly appf«eiited; 
and where tbe laurels of prosperity soon sheltered him fh>m the blattof mdigrnce. 
H« enjoyed hit good fortune, in LondoiK but a few years, beinff attacked by a fever, 
which teminated his existence just as fie had attained the 59th year of his age, ex- 
claiming as be expired, sentiments similar to those of the Roman ; " I have been near 
avrty y«ars on this ekrth, and have Ii%'ed but nine*" 

Some able writer baa aptly observed " /ha< an miihor i$ heit kiuncn in tUi wmngi^f^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

• SberUy after Ooldtmiih*! dereaie, Mh Woty ptiblidted tfaa fbHotvlng I1nct,'add^SMtil to 
snsmory, m the PiibUe Ledgtr, 

f* Adieu ! s^eet bard! io each fine fejftling thie $ 
Thy virtues many, and thy foibles ftw; — 
lliose formM to charm ev^o vicitfus minds, and tliCfe, 
With harmless, aoiitb the jocial soul tq please ; 
Another's wofes, thy heart could always melt, 
:Nmie gave litore free, for none more aeeply feR.-^* 
Sweet bard ^dieu! thine own harmonious j»ys 
Hare sculptured oftt thy ihonumeni'of pniie; 
^Yea,,these siunrtve .€o time's reriMteftt dat, 
'^ .VThlb ;dh>M tbe tidft^^nd bokitfitl tensbi ^daeif (^ ■. 

Reader t if nomber'd hi the Bine's tmhi 
c'GoianetheLyigand am i i a kJ i se ^i iav 
JIttt if iiapott feq tf -m i ^rt etthe;fi|», 
jDepart in j)cace— and ittiitatc the luir." 
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1194 in^vr Q^tlnioii, the obMm^tiofi iff nidt^ nmi Aiundeif on experience, mi mnny ias^ftit- 
ces Riig^fit he addueed lo vejify and iA^etrnte it 5 because it len.U a^ as it were, bj 11 
••W* fMt»l*<llf ifwjr.bomm o/Jlie writer, and afioitls u» a history 0/ him, by hr ana- 
IjlKHiUraiM^ipt.of his toul and all i(s facuKies. 

* )Af hiMivqi; }iUentivelj) .reads OoUUtnUiii productions, will discover, in numerods |rwH 
nM.>^ Horror of the oiind of their author. Among the more prominent objeetS'«f 
re^^tion, will appear a strong affection Tor bis relatjfeB, an altncrst enttitrsia Aie attMl^ 
n|0ot Ijo tjbe place of bis birth, a deep regret at the untoward foHune, and ImperiMif 
necessity, that drove him from the green fields of hisyKyuth, where he l^ked ii^ 4K« 
tniiqttil bosom of ntral retiremeot In a fatnie paper we shall speak of bis dramas* 



TUm PI«EA8UR£S OF HOME. 

•* -Home f sweet niir«s of the heert, 



# 



Wbers lore aad lore alternate hoars employ, 

J . - . To snatch frosn Hearen antieipated joy. 

ttbm^l «^et hone ! there is 00ft melody in the 8onnd ! the vo^ce that breathed 
86 ih&gicitf IT itame, loaches the chords of pleci#aiit seiieatioiir^ like tiie. gentle 
action of zepfayf oti ilht ^Bolian harp, and avakeiitts the most pathetic ai^d anmpn • 
turiug notes of *(he mnsieof nature, which rouses the slunibsring seasibilily of 
the soul, with its thlilfing strains of gladness ! Home is the flowery ptEttfai^ay of 
li£B^ wh^riff the nohler passions of hamanity blbseomyio ttdspotthd pdrity ; the sa* 
creri duine wh^rt» all oor longidgy Tagrant, pilgrim faocifes lore to woiship. It 
is the asylum of mtmrninggrii^, ue last eihidei in which the bereaved mind can 
tsft^ tantftuarr firom the pefsecutidas of afflictive wo« May the misanthroiw 
wlio VouM infuse the poison of diseofd and janwg passions of domestic stiife, 
into such a delicious cup of blilM, be driven by the fiaraesi wisids W h«M«a^.t» 
the endless adtflftion of miserjTi May the heartless^ Unfeelmg wreteh^ who woold 
coftv<»rt that £deo of serene comfort^ into a hell of omitention, be a sotftary exile 
in the deeoiation of humanity, pinins; in etemni melancholy, aikl lifc^ Hesiod's 
Titfttis, deprived even of the hope of future pleasure* 

Mkn can oily ei^y supreme happiness in this bright sphere of domestic afiec- 
doii. The stetW of eoanabhd love is the fieij piBar that illumiaates. the dreary . 
and doleful gloohi of aflti^tion { and die lender and fbetiag bosom of a wife is Aa- 
arkr, that bearii us tr^n^phahU^ over thd mging wmve» <ti the deluge of adver«ity«. 
It IS the soft pillow^of sythpath^yOU which £oM^hi&g'headof nfisefy maybe lulled 
to the cklm repose of consolation ; it is' the gushioff fouotatn of eatlhly joy».J.the 
roei OD which man can safely raise the edifice of lasting delights* * . Yes ! evei| 
hattenwedBiiMBy with all its pleasures and comforts, would be a paradise of lonely 
scAilode, voleesit were inhabited and adorned by an Eve, for it is tha sunshine of 
her channinr soeiety, that casts a brilliant halo of felicity around it ; as her pre-, 
sence blows iBce a i^ 'estnag gale, the franant Aowers of hope, aiid ripefls the 
aweetest fmils of enjoymenL Satiated inthr the world's tinsel, and delusive 
aAuaamaiitii, welnetum home, with redoubled satisfiiction, and prize and love it 
the leiw*; Miifor^^s cannot blast the blooming Verdure of its cotrtt^ntifieAt^ for 
there Iboaipanized heart finds a rosy bed, on which to r^pos)^ its sorrOTi^s; liickhess 
camiot lesson its charms, as there soothing sympathy, like a nnnistering sfngel, 
powra the sanative balm oif coimigal love into the wounds of wo ; — and even death 
cadttot 4pieaeh the blessings m hobib, for there we hureaihe out our souls, in hal- 
eyoapeaceliiliiessi while ima|aning ithat we hear, iU the sighs and prayers of a 
wenfNOf. wMe, tlfs n»eio5iy 0/ the happy ^inta in Efyedum. Amidst the advcr- 
siticH, eiMi^ aiMltuipukupus scenes of life ; iii d^pliir; in poverty, and sickness, 
*tis Miss to reflect Uiat still we have a haven to iaoh'f thid 8tbM-bedt6n bark of 
lifslf dhtfDMAfitwUl welcm^i^. the wanderer to ite^som, and riiieldhim fh>mthe 
ingt^fihMhi of'lHwMipj^d tha inconstancy pt foriiino ; a ianctuary, where we 
caiii fl^.fir&tiA the **rich iOMt^k seorti, and proud man^s coutumely ;*^ from the 
inaoit of unletteieci igno^anc^, the ^^rte<l f^of cmstart arrqfflatice« the laugh of 
4enaioo, and the atinga of eaviouamaiicei Id iliio pitj^ and K>ve opening then* 
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taring arma» and m amile of f^lMiiMaa beaaiiog on ev^rjT'OftiHlleuDOiiy a wiAQiqrtK 
glowing in every heart. Oh ! 'tis designed hy heaven u» Ibe iMiting»place «ot 
man, the poetical paradise of mortal felicitf , the temple of Tir^ue, whera >ceiuiubiAlk 
hhMf and calm serenity are enshrined. 

When the malignity of a disastrous and cruel fortune blipjhU ^e prospect of 
Imfe, whifil^ wm io the spring of youth so fair, blooming, and buddingy and when 
thjeaHaof prasperity, thai ilinmined the smiling landscape, is overcast with the 
gloomy cloud* of unpropitioua destiny, and the ruthless hand of wayward fate dis- . 
severs the rosy ties which connected conjugal and paternal afiection, x>hl|ging, 
the nnhapi^ father to abandon his home — his dear home ! with which he associ- 
ates the rajMmbrauce of past delights — of infantile enjoyments and endearing 
relations, j^V seek a kindlier fortune in a foreign clime $ then the bitterest 
draught o^Rmaa misery is forced upon his revolting lips, and the severest 
toiliare inflicted on his dismal mind. In his solitary musings amidst thq dreary 
solemnity of the ocean, his thoughts are ever wandering to home, that fixed star 
of his toiil ; and all the dear objects consecrated by memory, rise into li&i arrayed 
in the inarms of visionary delusion, in his dceama, while tho sadly murmuring 
naoduiatioii.of the waves seem to sympathise in his anguish and mental sufiehii^.* 
Soothing hope, the last consolation of despair, the last twinkling star in the hori- 
zon- of 4eapondancy I promises future rapture, and the bliss of once more em- 
braeing his wife and children,^ whose beloved idea had in absence lain like a de- 
licious cordial at his desolate boaom, and cheered his spirit amid the pain of toil^ 
and in the disouying hour of danger. Sweet and rapturous anticipation I beati- 
fied beraU of the coaijng transports of conjugal and paternal afiecUon ! Ah 1 the 
roBiettibranee of heme, cones as the fading light of the setting sun over my. 
gloomy heart, and like Osaian's song of sorrow, ** it is pleasing and mournful to 
my soul.'' FareweH ! then, dear home of my fathers, attracting magnet of ray 
dreams ! bow often do I visit in fancy the memory-consecrated spot, where I 
have tasted the only real joys that earth has given me, and where I hope, through 
the mercies of a benevolent providence, to enjoy all the pleasures that life has led 
to ra«: receive, revered dwelling of past happiness I my ardent homage — my 
purest and sincevest devotion of attachment ; and when I forge; thej^, may I lose . 
thengbts of huiuanihr, may my right hand forget her cuonipg, aad my tongiie 
cleave to the roof of myrooutb«if I do not fondly think of.mee, Jerusalem, 
both in my melancholy mood, and joyous mirth : and may TipsiKone shake her 
goty head of living snakes at me, when my bosom becomes so torpid as not tp 
feel a responsive thnll of ecstasy at the announcement of thy musical name. P. 
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BEIAN BOROmiHE'S HARP. 

This renowned Irish monarch, whose reign exhibits the most splendid oarueriof 
glory in the annals of his country, was passrionately fond of music, m 'whieli snt 
he made an eminent proficiency. Though, like- Napoleon, he was generally ea-^ 
gaged in war, yet under the fostering loduence of his tntekry mnnifieeBeu, iilefUH 
ture and the fine arts sprung up in loweVy andinxoriant maturity. But tliaiiln>* • 
rality of an English historian, the celebrated translator of Demosthenes, inn a]p 
ready drawh a character, in which were eminently united all those ^uaKtiW'ttieut-; 
admired, in the noblest names, of Grecian and Roman story. Breait waa ao - 
masterly a performer on the harp, that his melody often fired fali troope-wilb IIm- 

*There are no people in t^e world nofa attachcMI to the hone of their yonth^ tbsa4hs. Ifii^ * 
This we wilt enoapliQr by a blttorical ftet,reoorded by Baxry^** While Demod^.Uia kiaf ofJUf^ . 
•Cer, with the fbrcee of Strongbow, was obliged to watt at St. Darid'a, in Wales, be used to go to the ' 
heights, and cast many langukbing looks towards tbe Irish coast, and as the sea breete ros^ he wotiM 
open his mouth to inhale it, believing that it passed over the green fields of hii- Vim^dom aad wik* 
fraught with the breath ef Us family and kindred.**-^ Fic/e Gtrdihti Cosi^fdiMts, . » .. > i a^ ; - 
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itfea^sfd^fe 9prr\i of rqttrlki! ttrdeor, and kwicUediii the touched eoufai^^of 
aM ^oitit0»^' the enfthomasiti of peetvj •»(} the flame of eloqueooe. After hie 
d^U, «€ the gtorioyar haute o€ Clontarf, hie harp wae fomid in hie tenlyforthe 
charme of music were wont to sooth the tedium^of his private hours, by hie sett 
T^igo; Who- pi^'served it as a sacreil relique ; but ^ie gallant Pnnce was tseoa 
a(V$r his fath^l^ death, dep^ed by his brother, Dooagh, i«ho basely depmed.hiHi 
of his life and throne. The usurper, to secure the poirer which he thus obtened 
by fratricide, formed an alliance with Haiiold, King of £ngland, whose daitgh- 
ter, the* Princess, DrieYla, he married. Donagh, knowing that he coold have oo 
Kold'in the afl^ction of the Irish people, who only longed for an opportoaUy of 
shakrnff oflT the intolerable yoke of his oppression^ garrisoned all th^prtressea 
in the kingdom with English mercenaries, to overawe his subjects* ^^B tyranay 
atid aggression soon, however, effected hta downlal. A formidable leagiie waa 
.formed a^inst him, consisting of the kings of Connaught, Ulster, and Leineter, 
who marched at the head of in powerful force, to Dublin, where they proclaimed 
his nephew, Turlogh, the son of Teige, king of Ireland. A general engagemient 
sipon fbllowed, in which Donagh, and his EngKtfh auxiKariee, were aignally and 
docisiveTy defeated. This victory prostrated his domrnion. He abdicated (he 
throne in favour ef his nephew, and resolved to devote the remainder of hie life to 
religious 'piety, as an atonement for his flagrant crimes and tnni^greesioae. 
With a begirt touched with the " compunctious visitings'' of remorse, he set out 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, where he assumed a religious habit in the monastery of 
St. Stephen, and in that retreat he terminated his days. On hb introductiott to 
th^ Fope, Aletander II. he presented to him, the crown, harp, and ' mataiy 
other rich jewels belonging to the splendid regalia of his ilhislrious father. Pope 
Adrian IV. an Englishman, alleged this presentation of the Irish regMtta* by 
Donagh, in vindication of his right to invest Henry II. with the sovereignty t€ 
Ireland, What a flimsy and hollow pretext for transferring a whole nation to a 
foreign king ! The harp remained in the Vatican until Pope Leo X. sent it and 
jpther Irish reliqnes, as presents to Henry YIII. with the title of* King, defender 
of the faith." Some time after, Henry presented the harp to his fhvourite^ 
the first Ettrt 'of Clanrickarde, in whose family it remained until the beginnuig of 
the last century, when it came in the paTaphernalia of Lady'Eliaa Burghj^ into 
the po:seession of her husband, Colonel M'Mahon, of Clenagh, in the county of 
Claro ; afler whose death it passed into the hands of Commissioner M'Narhftra 
of Limerick. « In 1782, the possession of this fluctuating harp de vetted on the 
Rt. Hon. VV. Conyngham, the father of the noble marquis of that name, who 
ia now, either from his own merits or the ati/umno/ charms of his Lady, (who is 
*•/«/, /<ur and forty ;") the reigning favourite of George IV. • jl 

Mr. Conyngham, with a view of preserving so rare an antique of Irifl^ royalty 
in an enduring shrine worthy of the memoraUe gloiy associated with the Aarp of 
" Brian the brave," deposited it in the Library of the University of Dublin:* 
When George IV. visited that city, he touched the strings, which so of\en 
breathed the aoui of melody, under the masterly fingers of his royal predecessor. 
The erudite general Vallaocey, (to whose profound researches in the literature 
and BmliicfuAsm of Erin, the Irish are more indebted, than to any other elucidation 
of «iM|tiiffy, ever set on foot^ save the sublime lights. of investigadoo, which the 
patriotte Lady Morgan has kindled in the historical catacombs of the ancient 
ghmdeur of <^e *' Me of Harps,**) has given' the following comprehensive de- 
scription of this' far-famed harp, that so often sounded the ** voice of song*^ at the 
royal banqiietB of Tara. ^' It is 32 inches high, and of extraordinary good work- 
manship. The sounding board is of oak, the arms of red sally — the. extremity of 
tine ^jipptHTiiftokt arm, in m>nt, ia capped with silver, extremely well wrought, and 
ehiscdied ,• it contains a large crystaV set in silver, and under i| was another 
atone now lost. The buttons or ornamental knobs, at the side of this arm, are 
of ailirer. On the arm Mrethe arms of the O'Brien family, chased in ailver—thc 
bloody hands supported by lions: On the sides of the front arm, within two 



dretea, are two Irish itkATdoff^ ciA kk f^Q&4. The tidies $ett» nmmdiiig b^M^, 
wbore the strings sotered, are neatly orniineated with escutchieons o(^,hrf|«f, 
oarve4 aod gilt» This barp bas twenty^eight kays^ add as fsaoy sMmnI ,M^ 
oonsaqveotly thsre vera so many AtrmgH. Tbe foot-pieoa, or jpesU.i* t^nikWoil 
«a<i the parts to wfaieiiii was jaioed are very roHen* TbewMa bears avidi^asa 
of an accomplished sod expert actiet.'' — Fiids O a lhet mu m iBWiMc«;«*-^o* IS. * 



\i<' V^ I>£SVi<TORT THOUGHTS OJT POETRY, MUSIC, ASp 
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^V ** Music has charms te soothe the ssvbm brenst, '^ 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak." — 

or sll the arts, mosic appears to have been the most ancieat, and of tbe varioea 
kinds of music, vocal must have undoubtedly been tbe first. There is AerCaialjr m 
art thnt can so charm tbe heart of man, except oratory can claim a rank Hbovo it. . Tb# 
mosic ties been in high esleem in nil ages, and among all nations^ is an indifpotabla 
faet ; for we bare the .aathority of Grecian bistoriaus to say, that it was always used at 
iUe aacdfices oiffisced to the gods, and at the olyoipic games. What has not muaic 
dooe^ and what cannot its enchantment effect ? Its power is either felt or knowa^ by all 
men, as it' not' only acts on the passions in a most extraordinary manner, but on the 
frame and constitution of the body, having the effect of exciting joy and grief, pleasnre 
and pain ; of composing disturbed thoughts, assisting to heigltten devotion, ftid cttiiBg 
diseases. We need not have recourse to the (ables of Orpheus, or Ampoion« or .the 
potent power of their meUifloous tympbony, upon beasts and fishes 7 it is enough that 
ure find the charming of serpents, and tbe castmg out of tbe evil spirit, as recorded io 
iialy writ. Indeed the delightful art was considered by the ancients, of divine origin, 
end oae of tbe celestial attributes ; for Homer represents the eods as fascinated^by 
its captivating influence. It was part of the doctrine of the Pythagorean sect of pHilo- 
•ophers, that the soul of man itself, consisted of harmony. When we read of the 
eoects that have been produced by this deli^tful science, as described by Homer, nod 
tbe philosophers of Greece, the enthusiasm it inspired in some, and the ecstasy it gave 
lo all ; we must either discredit their authorities, or suppose it capable of more sttpcs<* 
nal inflneDce, tbaii can be attached to that raptore-movmg art, in these modern days * 
of ialse taste, aod fastidioas criticism* Music is to be , traced back to tlie creation of 
aiaa* .There is no doubt, but it existed prior to the art of painting, or writing ; for 
fthsoiii^ its medium, the memory of important transactions was preserved ; it handed 
down, by oral tradition, a record of events and circumstances, which, without its aid, 
would be lost in the chaos of oblivion ; it was the soul and embellisboient of the Gre« 
cian games and festivals. 

Kbytbm and song serve to give a more definite Ibrm and force of eiq^ressioa Ip musiiv 
and to imores^ ^° legihle characters, the memorv of occurrences on the jniad of «oe^ 
eeedins; finerationa. The bardswho swept tbe lyre, aad raised th^ir song, were con^ 
sidersQ as personages inspired by the gods, to resound their praise, to glorify their 
""actions, aod (0 extol the wonders, or mjrsteries of creation ; aod as their subjects were 
sublime, sg^was their profession esteemed to be sacred. 

Elevated above rules, thcj were distinguished objects of bomsfe, and soarhig be* 
yond the reach of imitation, these barda displayed their skill in the simple an4 unaf- 
fected modulation of their lyres, and in tbe plaintive sweetness, or energetic teiie ami 
compass of their voices. Their looks, venerable from age, and expiessioo of ^tntnrrs 
-^their actionsi dignified and graceful— their diess, knise and flewiaf^^m '^nftptitfk 
frame and figures, at once liyely aod impassioned, represented . them to tbe eye, and 
the oadeietaedMii as beings thiit approaching nearer to the divinity, than to men, 
pei'took of tbe essence of the former, and inforced as it were, the adoration of the lat*o 
ter. -JSlojiueAce,. with Jhem was intuitive ; for their lofty themes — tbe power and pro- 
perties 01 their ^od&-r-the achievements of their heroes, and the loves of their destiaa, 
fired them with inspiration, so that elevation of thougbC, spleMloi^ of dictiooi and ham 
monyof numbers, flowed pare and sparidir^, hi the bn|At stream of Hwse a aeio dj s 
f with an amendhd moral from their lips. Their instrumental osswic was divhM-iale 
f fire mo^s er opdeisc the I>lvruH^ IsaiaA, £hq«iao,( Jbifam, aad Lydtan. The melody 
I of the aMsknls sras first toaal, and sdir^ reflated by the irb5iban of poetry ; for, 
the peel aad ^. masieian were long uoiiea in the seine, person. The' bc^ametei^ t 
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•Ifcqyr, ifwi ytuig. ^6nrprolMiMy> to the si^e melodr, wliieb he bimseir composed. 
*We natre the respectable aatbonty of the celebrated Bishop Percy, to assert^ that the 
'fjtic poets, Aleaaeus, Sappho, Anacreon, and Pindar, set tbeir own poems to music, 
^wT^anif Ifaem tothelyriej at the pubKe contests. Poor, impassioned, and'toor fondly 
JtoriHr Sappim t Cbe leoth miose, bnatfaed oat in her lyrieal strains, her entfaatttstie 
f«KlMte(eiil4o<the iograte Phaon, oo the precipice of the LeuMJim prvmoiitory, Ibe 
mttcbC %efon she preeipitated hoself inta (he «e8. 

True poetry, embraces in its grasp, eloquence, paioting and music ; so that we are 
not to wonder at its magical attributes; it can raise the passions or allay them^ — 
temper joy and grief, excite lore and fear, or even turn fear into boldness, and love 
i^t» indlmreiiee* Jt was the vestal flame of genuine poetry, that oomminkated i^tf 
to the spirit of the disheartened Spartans, when they were reanimated, ana recovered 
their lost eourage, by the TOngs of Tyrtaens, who, with (he lyre in one ha^ and the 
sword in the other, led them to victory. Tt>e odes of Sterieborus cbangnr the rage 
•nd desire of revenge, which actuated Pbalaris, into kindness and esteem, and the im- 
passlloned songs of Sappho, so full of heart, feeling, and tenderness, gained for her, 
'more lovers Aan even ner fascLnatins beauty. The famous Dr.- Hervey used to say, . 
** that the Eclogues of yii^iJ» had the tendencj of imparting inspiration ;" and the 
learned Merie Uasaubon, often observed, that his mind was " rapt in pleasure and en- 
thusiasm,** whenever he read his favourite Lucretius. Who can wonder that Octavia 
lAink down in a swoon, at the recital made by Virgil, of the celebrated verses allusive 
to the death of Marcellus, in the sixth book of the JQneid — who has so frigid a mind 

that fl re so forcibly pictured in' Sbak* 
1 sensibility, can peruse those soul- 

, yron has impressed the stamp of genius 

«nd the charms of unfadinc poesy, without partaking of that icspirstion of which he 
drank so deq>ly — ^who, wiOi a spark of i>atriotism' glowing in his bosom, can listen to 
the songs of the impassioned Moore, which are all fire, heai;^ and soul, without weep- 
ing for the sufferings of his country — who, we say, can have such Gothic prejudices, 
•Bfl Contemj^t of letters, as not to admire the splendid emanations of a " Muse of fire,'' 
from which imagination, passion, and harmony, flow in a swelling confluence of poetry 
and eloquence, in whieh every thkg moves and sparkles, bright as the insects that 
people the sunbeam. 

' The achievements of Eloquence are still more grand and elorious than those of Poe- 
trf and Music, for it has ever been the nurse of liberty, vniich is the most essential 
good of man. It was eloquence armed Greece against Philip, fired the soul of Leenidas 
wMi unconquerable valour in the pass of Thermopylae, and armed Brutus againsc the 
tyrant Tarquin. As to the force and power of this divine gift of genius, which has ^o 
often raised and appeased the violence of popular commotions, every reading person 
■rast be convittcea of and acknowledge it, when he considers Julius Caesar, the greatest 
man of his age, and possessed of the most magnanimous mind, taking his seat on the 
tribunal full of hatred and vindictive malevolence, and stimulated by these unworthy 
fceKnjp to condemn Lygarius ; yet, by the potency and charm of Gicero'S famous ora- 
tion, in the defence of the accused, the mighty Conqueror Is disconcerted, losing his 
wonted enei-gies, becoming so psile and agitated that he dropped some papers whicl) he 
hrid in Us hand, as if he had been terrified with words, who never feared an enemy in 
tiM field, till at length all his auger changing into clemency, he pronounced the acquittal 
of the nohle prisoner, whom he afterwards distinguished by his kindness and friendship. 
We could aoduee many other instances from modern history, of the miracles wrought 
bf efemenee, even in this country *, but it u time that we should revert to music. 
, Dr. Bttmey conjectures that the first instruments ofmasic were of the pulsatile kind, 
mtA that rhythm, most probably, preceded the observation of the intervals of sound , 
wMeh'Sffe so pleasfng to the ear.* According to Moses, stringed instruments preceded 
tkm Mitte, as be gives the credit to Tubai, the sixth descendant from Cain, of being 
liie ** Ihmer of all such as handle the lyre and organ." 

We ^hosM think that the invention of musical instruments has been purely casual ; 
vrM jMtraaiMtaowing their discovery to the observation of the tones which the wind 
w wd ua a d noiig the hollow reeds, wMle the originnlit^ of chorded instruments is attrt- 
W t iblB t»tiie obsevrations of men upon the diflbrent vibrations of sound produced from 
wkes #r nlringe. The Greeks, wbo arrogate to themselves the honour of being tlie 
«s%lM^^Ba9vefw»of «1) the fine arts, impute the invention of the lyre, the parent of 

*."Hiki$$nk sfss of masie,'' says the Doctor, " theart eoirid have been little more dian me- 

Q, were known. Wkea the science waa 
knaon)f»,tkA povverjof nrnsie over nankind 
hich soft and Ungthened sounds muA 
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a tl^ell ^f a toi tois^ that was dneU ui^ l^od notbin^ but tbe sinewa reoHiiiitod, vAidl-lbe 
obseiyej* when breathed upon hj the bcerze, |o eoiit musical toiindo f and benee^k 
borrowed the Idea of that cnarming.instri^nient of barmooy, whicb was no leas tbe'i;d|i» 
stHOt cpavpaDioo of the bard, than the gratpful a|ft|iendage of tbe pbikiaopber aMd.tlk^ 
hero. The i^ioiortal Platq, resigned hi^uaelf to its. sounds ; (o those tepdei and diastttr^g 
muraiUFH of melody, which, softeQlng hib^ heart, inapired his imagination and gii^e hpa 
perceptions,; and ideas that have contributed so etiinently to the instruction^ )iii|irore- 
. cnvn^and hsippinessof mankind. lo this soul-IuUing lesource whs the inexora^la 
. Achilles <imphixed, when interrupted bjuthe ambassadors of Agamrmnon, amia^otUig 
hisi perturbed breasit, indignant at the deaih of his friend, and forgetting his angf r Mfl 
reveoge, in tlie soft soothing strains of his lyre. 

Mnsicjs tbe persooi^ed Toice of human na(ure-^he eloquence of the paasum^ t^t 
kindles Se in the. bosom of the virgin, apd martial ardour in the soul of the yoimg 
warrior. The coldest heart is melted to tenderness and tensibiliur, by its toaohn|yft- 
tiios and nffecting harmony. Its sot\ straioasolaice the itnguisU olso^row, and reSaUio 
our rerolleciion the pleasing and moving association of other days of joy, whicli ate 
consecrated by memory. 

When the Irish exile, in afar distant clime, hears the music of hit nstivie land, lifa 
heart feels transport ; the image of his country floats on erery note, aaid its tt}ice ape^s 
audibly in every sduud. Music has an aaauasive charm for the despondjli|p loVer, tebd 
its sounds, when borne on tbe wing of tbe breeze to the depth of the captive's don^eop, 
alleviate h^ painful agony of feeling, and light up, in bis lao^ishmg bo^es, tbe Itfigkt 
torch of imaginative liberty. The poetic muse is inspired by its meU^, when its sweat 
thrilling harmony awakens her paasioos and eotJbusiasm, and laps ber feney intbe E|y- 
^siuiu of, imagination. It is music that fires the soul of the hero and the asinsttfel; it 
wai> it, perhaps, thai touched the latent springs of Napoleon's geniut*— of Byroh's |h- 
gaoiic sublimity, and reused the splendid renown of those master-s^iftts, whose refill- 

freoce dims the luminaries of antiquity, so high in tbe cloudless heiniip^a of immnttsl 
ame. Yhe sublime Dante, in his poem on. Purgatory, makes a waAderinf spirit tae^t 
t le s(^ of one of the best fingers of bis time^ in that abode of probatioBary sinners, afld . 
req jesting some of his melodious airs, the ravished gfiosts forgot tlieir suSeriiig^ in lis- 
tepnig to its sweet strains. 

^The Christians, as well as the Pagans, believe that music is one of tb^ joysof heaVen. 
"\Ve may consider harmonious sound as pleaiiiog, consolatory, or depressiog'; aes actin||^ 
on our passions and enjoyments. As acting upon our passions, wbf n it emirs or to 
great and noble daringi tind inflames (he soul with magnanimity and courage. Upton 
our eiyoyments, when tbe heart is tranquil and serene — when it is open to tbe teititfr 
impressions of love and friendship — wheti it is taught to glow by tho finer affections of 
our nature — when it is touched by piiy as it beats in unison with' the mournful dioras 
of the passinj^ bell, that swells upon the breese, and knells to the grave the m6rtal ra- 
mains of genms, virtue and beauty. With the jo^a that melody excites, there Is united 
.a plaintive, melancholy pensiveoess, to which neither poetry nor eloquence cangire an 
adequate expression. It speaks the language of sensation to the attentire heart. Pan- 
try and music are not, like painting and sculpture, imitative mris. Poetry fSaitf, itia 
true, imitate certain sounds; and music, by its vivid expression, has the f^oWet toni- 
hilirate, and cheer the mind, or depress it with the weij^ht of sorrow, beiag id o>ilee a 
voluptuous and intellectual pleasure, as it gladdens the ear, and conveys d^lMt-tbtlie 
mi|Mir i^*be union of poetry and music penetrates into the deepest recesses ofV:/a6li1. 
The inspired and glowing stanzas of BvRoa, Moorjs and Cavtbull^ set to mnaie, can 
/nt^rest the afiactions, as well as rouse the passions and the imaj^ination. FVfgid^ and 
.petiified indeed must that bosom be, which is not affected by the inspired vetstf of 1||«r 
^ Bants of love and liberty ; for the fancy that is not warmed, the understanding wUnh 
is not eiiligbiened and exalted by it, is. not qua ifie<l to paitake of the joya of IwvMUi 
tetirity, or the pleasures of social intercourse. 

The history of the world informs us, that in proportion aa nations have emerged fhim 
anarchy and barbaiity, so has music proportiouably been studied and enltavaled. Tlie 
mindof man, in a atnte of primitive barbarity, is unsuseeptible of the impreaaion of tlin 
nobler paifions.of humanity; but in the gradual progress in education and refinement, 
jLhe soiu will throw off the incubus of ignorance, and expand unde^ the raya of know* 
ledge to the influence af aympathy and aensij^ility.. Nov m music addreaaca itself «»- 
tirely to the feelings of men, in proportion as those feelings haTe.beconM refined and 
ennobled by intcllecr, so has the tcienee been impi^oved and dinged 1» p^t fcw to tt fey the 
enlightened nnttons of Europe. 

In number Vl. of the Irnh ShUlB, in otfriiAlell! h««d^d ^'lidinr Moii^"^ WtJiikte 
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^wtiowi^ tlwif in lie early a^ey tMt Irfsh H>re urtrlmlled in iht »rt of Voc^it* And instru- 

-UB^i^ ha^OK)ny. The great degree of perfection Which th6 charming spientle attiiVied 
.in ogir country, and the wi<lc-ppread fwnfe orits'^rofes80rs,rQrpisbil)dubitabieclri(erloD» 

;.9r the learDia^ am) refinement of tire ancient Iri&h, aiid hi'ust, in the opinion of aH in 
t«lii4ent and candid men, serve (o refirte the nnlbunded CHlumoles which English iind 

. J^CQtlish writers have endeavoured to propagate, againat Our priniitive character. 
- We are warranted in asserting, that the peculiar temperament and disposition of each 

.tmtion may be traced from the p^uliar style of their musical compositions; arfdtbit in 

• strongly exempUfied and illustriited by the plaintive melody and affitctiof^ pathoa wliicb 
pervade moat of the original Irish airs. Italian music is the music of love ; but Irish 
musie barmoAises with eve^ feeling of the soul, gives expression to the passions of the 

..lisaj:t, and sjublimates and exalts its tenderness. Let it not, however, bo supposed, 

. t(i«t W e floi^an to attribute to the ancient or modem Irish a saturnine or mekpcholy cast 
of dis{>osi(ion : No, we only «\ iftb lo prove, that the exquisite and path^^melody of 
•och airs as have descended to us, unchanged and undestroyed by tne vandal barba'i iiy 

. of Danish and English invaders, exhibit the traits of sorrow anci depression of spirits 
inseparable from the ealamitite which befel the land of ^ sonr and vtorf*' and remain 
■Kroumeotft of ber early reinement, as weU is authentic recoras of the flourishing state 
ef literature and the arts in Ireland, when the other nationa of Europe were benighted 
i^ the darkness of barbarity. 

Alas, ill-fated and sufferiog Country! where is the boat ofminstrela that raised 
*< laasie's vdluptuous sweU'' in the gorgeous halki of Tam, where the flower of chivalry 
and benuly t^t graced their banquets, ere yet thy pastoral mendows and feitile fields 
hmi marhed thee as the prey of invading despoilers ; when thy gallant warriort carried 
the terror of (by anui to the foot of the Alps? 'In the trhirapbant days of thy Nials, tby 
Coot, th v Fingala, and thy Ossians, thy valiant aoos lived but to defend thy rights, bled 
t* spread thy glory through the martial fields of Europe, while the *' sun-burst of bat- 
tiesy" the hanHemblacooed banner of Fingal, blasted the gaze of the Roman eagles in 
CaledeoU* xes, when tby brave wnrriors, after curbing the insolence of bold invaders, 
returned to their hospitable halls, the venerable bard, upon his ancient harp, swept the 
strings to their fame, and with dulcet strains would soothe the conqueror^ hesrt, and 
bend to softest pity and afiection the rugged breast that jost before had wildly panted 
in the battle's cenAict ; and aa the hero melted in the thrilluig strain, a^ain the aonsti^, 
by music's maddci|ir^ power« ifould rouse him from the tender and centle emotion, 
and again would fire bis soul to glorious deeds — kindling the ardour of the h<ro, malcins 

. him emulate the 

, S|iei^ Mr^ce/thy 

. ^eTM^^^ thylaif ^ , 

. bow to tt»e h]oo4*etained. Moloch of their oppressive subjection. But t6e (ame of t)^ 

^llaut icm tUU illuminates lbs historic pa^e, Iheir genius beams in clou^le^ glory in 

|beibea|i|»her)B of liter^ur^.and science ; tbjr Moores, thy Plunkets, th;^ O'Cponellf, 

4iod Uur.Shril4».nrn ^be theme of Europe's praise, and the object of AmerioirB }^n(iqr. 

•Witb^liooi^ 0*ConneU, find Sheil, )ove of country is the p^rijnnroant fe^Iini| u> t^qr . 

bpfA(pa« in. wbich il^ripes superior to every other considerationrvir is patriotisfp that * 

^eiierakis mafoaoiiiiit^ in the fuind, and stimfil^tes mi*n to actios widen i^lxpo$t rival 

UiA divjioi^y. It fv»s iQr this that Codes fought and Scipio conquerea—for this Cofiii- 

rUnHl^jbled N\i Brutu^ perishe.^for this Curtios leaped into tbe gaping aby^ fafi 

Jj^LeguMia 4U%red W^rture — and it wfis the love of country that heralded tbe gigaofic M- 

J)itij99,af. Si[appl<Q9 through the Russian snows,* and the flames of Mosc9w~-ao(l rai$;^ 

• (f W^eUpgCOAjrp^ tbi^ yale probftcU'Hy to the lofty eminence of military rppown,' All 
J^»lfom|»^l^(lafec;)Jt8 enpobliog fire> «n^ when lilierly elevates its bant^!f)r ^o the fl^, 

. |^49nn fceptrff d^rop^.^in the pnlaiec) arm of withering despotism, it <;npublei| %\b 
M9k H^^^tm ^rtrndart of fr^edon^i, i^s basis resting in the hearts of ni^ej;, jts top iqa- 
bofomfd in the gliiddleqed heavens, sheds, like ^pother sun, its da^z)ing ugj^ tf^d 

.,4ttHWWtWJto ^rttoripf vitjb refulgent radianpe. 
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IRIS0 TOPOGRAPHY. 

8uL^ Mi gM that >eu dejiignt pub)i«biQ|r yo^r ipnper i^ $ pa^re p«rm#^ffHt (otm 
. j» <bc fiigidite abeete of a newepaper. TKe literary and bitCorical eeeeyn whiah 
^oit,h«^^ given, us^ should not b^ lost in an ephenevalpubiicitum^ . . 
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ae Descriptive SkeUhes ef the EtdbnasHcet Edtfiees of Dublin, 

FVben the spetimeiis yoa have exhibited ti hkleticid reftesrd), ^e nmy ^fM^^'t^- 
historj of Ireland, that will reflect credit oo your country and youls^f. * *' " 

I will thank yoa, if you cau spare room, to publish the annexed deleHptt^A 'itddlF 
of Cahir, in the county of Tipperary. I am Sir, &c. T»plB*Aftf . "^^ 

Cahik,* formerly called Caher^ is beautifully situated on the pastoral banks pf the 
picturesque rirer Siiir, which is so famous for excellent salmon and trOUt. Under the 
auspices of Lord Cahir, the town is rapidly improving in architecture, wealth, and 
trade. His Lordship's mansion is acknowledged to he the finest specimen of modern 
arebitectare in IreUod. It stands on au eminence, surrounded with wood-clad rocks* 
whieh are at once bold and romantic. A lawn of emerald Tcrdure extends from the 
grand fnmt of the mansion, to the margin of the river, which is planted irith ornamenr 
tal treeSi and flowery shrubs. > . 

The torn has some handsome buildings, particularly the protestant church, Catholic 
chapel, anCmarket-house. Adjoining the town are the magnificent ^ius of an abbej» 
amid which, the late Lord Cahir erected a very superb tomb for the sepulchre of hia 
family. I cannot say by whom the abbey was founded. At a little distance from tb^ 
town, on the banks of the river, a venerable ivy»manlled caatle staads, the appearance 
and insulated position of which, add effect and beauty to the features of the i^ndscape* 
The vefdant mountains that encompass it, some near, and othecs, in a distant horizom 
impart to the prorpect a diversity and charm characteristic of the grand and picture^Que. 
.A range ef these ■aouatahis, called the OalHes, commence near Cahir, and extend west- 
ward through the county of Limerick. Indeed the variety of the scenery which thia 
part, of the country exhibiits, has excited the admiration of travellera. The road {rom 
Cahir to Mitchell's town, on the verge of the counties of Tipperary and Cork, leadi to 
the foot of the Oalties, which form the most ronaantic boundary imaginable ; the.sidep 
ol the mountsinsare almost perpecdicular, and reach a height that pierces the cloudft. 

At Mitchells town is the ma^uficent house and cultivated domain of thc^ late Lord 
Kingsboffough. 

If this appears I shall give you a description of the cave of Skeh^ewrinkf^ eX^^ip^. 
cbell's iowip, ibr jour next numt>er. 



DSSCBIPTIVEI SK£TCHS2S OF TH|S! JCCCIJCSIASTI^ 

CAL KDIFICES OF DUBLIIT. 

.ST, jpatbick's cathsdrai.. , . ' 

This magnificent cathedral, according to that erudite avticpiartaB, Raivohd, wan 
built by 8t. Patricks in 44d, after the pious Misnonaty had convteted- AJ^iai the 
King of Dublin, and all his familt to the Christian creed. Biihop Usher aad 6ir 
James Ware mention; that the walls were built of chlwelled lime stane, and thai^tbe 
order of architecture, observed in the edifice, was a mixture of the Gpthie and Nohbuo* 
The building of the cathedral, if we can credit Joeelyn and Col^n^ waa MvuiM hf 
a sigttal miracle, that had the eflfect of causing the incredulous Druida le eHelbnB to 
the new fiiith. The workmen complained to the saint, that lAa« ^Nrtsr of the USef 
was §0 brackish and disagreeable, that they could not drink it, wbeiei^ien the holy vaA 
told them, that the God to whom they were dedicating this church would gtf« Um 
the power of opening a fountain of clear and balmy water for them. Havibg' vflbred 
up a prayer to the most High, he struck the rock, like the second Moses, with his cro- 
sier, and immediately a limpid spring gushed forth. No sooner was this miracle known, 
than the Druids fastened to saint Patrick, (so say our authoritiea J by wfaocurthey were 
baptised in this fountain, which bears to this day the name of ** Jrafrscft** loett.'* Oet- 
man, the Danish Ring of Dublin, built in the ninth e«tttury, some stone-roofed vaalte 
a^dini^g the ca^edral, which served as oratories for patron saintAi , In 1161, Deraiod 
B&Munrottgh, King ol Leinster, caused a crrpt to be erected over the tomb of one of 
bis aiaters, who was buried near the chancel of the cathedral. The same menavdh 
caused the steeple to be sheeted with copper, as Harris relates. 

ArQhbidiofi O'Tool, ki 116di» erected a epicioas ebaatry in thia cathedr^, and e 
superb tf^iepiaeopal throne, at his own chai^ as the registry, called the Bkih Mmkf 
mentions. ' 



* We fbaB always be glad to enrich our columns with the topographfeat skaUbes ef T^^MfWy. 

Por the falbtmation oC our Correspondent, we hate tor state, tliM tike riBbey of C(Mr iwas-lbiad- 
«d tw If6f7,%y Par tric^ McCartby. for regolar canons under ^(be foToeaffsn-eT fttlNs ssed'Tiigli^ 
as appears 1^ Harris,''ArehdaB and' Wan. * ' - . « - 
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the MtiTet, under tlie gWM^ «f fyioty} aMumed gr»t devolioD. Their rage for batldiDg 

ArebfaMhpp:€iiiDyD, an EoglishoMui, eiidsed. St. Patrick's Cathedral to he rased to 
tbe tboodatioB^ and the present edifice to be erected on its scite. Wright, » his^hiator/ 
of DisbHo, state?, that several magnificent tombs belonging to the Milesian noMea,- 
were destroyed, in making room for the new edifice. This EngK^^h Prelate, made St« 
Patrick's n collegiate chnrch, and placed in it thirteen preltendaries. 

King Jotm, during hi^ stay in Ireland, confirmed the see of Dablin, in the possession 
of thirtv -seven manors, >cfaich was sanctioned by the Pope. Henry de Loiidrea next • 
sacceeded tb the see of Dublin, and changed St. Patrick's into a Cathedral, appointing 
WilliUB Pit>^iiy its first Dean, with a chapter, chancellor, prebendaries, and treasttrer*-* 

This prelate built a rhapel adjoining the Cathedral, which he dedicated to the B. V. 
Mary. Jfn ^STO, this Gothic pile was nearly destroyed by fire; but was' rebailt with- 
more architectural grandeur than ever, by Archbishop Minot. The steeple was eom*- 
pos<!d ordore coloured marble, which remained without a spire until 1750, when Dean* 
Steame raised one that towers in elevation above the loftiest spires in the kingdom. 
In iS99, Archbishop Brown, the first protestant prelate, on being inducted, caused the 
paintings and beautiful specimens of sculpture In the church to be destroyed, and the 
" holy Vandal,'* also ordered a marble statue of St. Patrick to be broken in pieeet. 

Queen Blixabeth seized on the treasury and immense possessions of the uathedra!,- 
whieh she bestowed on Essex and Perriot, and her other infamous underlings. Croa-^ 
well's rapacious troopers made a barrack of this Cathedral* in 1649. 

Contiguous to the church. Archbishop Marah, in 1764, built a spacious library, and 
filled it with an extensive collection of books, to which the citisens of Dublin have ac- 
cess, at stated times. When the oresent King of England visited Ireland, in 18S3, 
there was a grand instAllation of tne Knights of St. Patrick, held in this Cathedral, 
which 'asseniDled, in its pillared aisles, draped pews, and crimson-c^opied stalls, the 
rank, beauty, and respectability of Ireland. This gorgeous ceremony exhibited a splen- 
did pageant, which exceeded any thing of a similar nature ever presented in Ireland. 
Notning was offered to the eye or the ear, but that which was calculated to afford grati<» 
fication to a monarch, who asserted that ** hu heart Vfos Iruh.^* Every thing that art could 
invent, that tast^ could devise^ or that wealth could {|ro^ure, f eemed combined to 
proEduce a tmd erisemS^te, which could fascinate the fan<7, or astohisb the mind. It 
would, indeed, require Ao Ugbeat flight of a ByroA's glowihg Caney, to describe the 
enchanting scene, which^ resembled altogether^ something of that visionary grandeur, 
pictured by oriental poets. It was the brilliant magnificence of Asia, chastened and 
enriched uf the fellncmeDt of Europe. Astonishment was visible on the eouotenane* 
of the monarch, and deliebt seemed to beam in his eye^ His' Majesty declared that 
the tpectacle surpaaaed u beauty and splendotir, the installatkHi of the Knights of 
the garter, which he had wiineaaed at Windsor, in 1805. Lord Fingall, and the othec 
Kniglite elect, received from the King's. hands, the collar and robes of the order. The 
antjqms colonnade, and Crothic pilasters, which adorn the front of the noble pile^ give 
it an siiF and aspect of solemn grandeur. There are some fine monumenta, adorned 
withthe comliined emhellithments of sculpture, and architecture in the Cathedral ; 
among the most intereating, tliongh not the moat elegant, is that to the memory of our 
illtkBtriooi countnrman, Deah Swirr, a man whose fame phall not be eztingniahed, 
nniil Time dips the toreh of immortality in the waters of oblivion. 



THE RUnrED CASTLE OP DALKT.* 

A FBASMKKT, TROM THE IRISH. 

OSBfar CVToole, who waa chieftain of the Island of Dalky, in \BH, enlisted Umtelf 
un^er the bafkiner of Edward Briuse, and IbUowed- bin fortunes, ustii iftie defeat and 
dcflhtb of that-pHnee, at the biittle of DoHdalk. To avoid the Ven^eanee of the Englisb 
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4laaMiaae Blq^if lHiMinv«tsrdlstance ofievtttRillei ftemfhe eity.' 
lliaaaaefy4s'iownd<«n47etaofoaiaHltc;thata€Myp«i,en ieeingiti aeqeeslsrei glens Bn4 
iower-flpaAgled aseadows, woold taleet It fhr her residence. 

The Mmnd'tkat dIrldiM It tfom the base of a lofty noantidn, is, even at the fowest tide nine 
IWhsBM er ^mier-in dflp^-ao thai alilpt of the greatest hofden, may safely lie at anchor in (he har- 
bowyperfestly^iaf^aiMil fioan the W.JS.. winds, and readjrto sail aft any hoar. The soil isriehaod 
lunftkMt,*^sa^thffll|i vssdura and heibage spring up in pent abundanee. In the twelfth centi^y 
when DttbUa waa tWIad with aplagne, the eitisens retreated te-thts sahibrioas IsUnd, hi orde^ t^ 



Mi. Thf. AHmd lOfith af'JMkg. 
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Irdop ofbor^e. Aft^r nDl)ly dialing oiiituag hiwAcir in H^wit^ht^ikm y$kh l^g Jflagigti; 
at the lapse of some years, be venturer) to return in disgttise %» bm09i\wB ilMrf,<ii 4ib 
hope of OQing able to carry bis wife aoci two eliildceii to SfiollniNiL tBntto» rmoUitf 
that Islaud, which,.he tbougbt, coutained the dearest »bjeott of Jiia «fi«ciMMi;'he#yril 
a,d«Bolaled wm$te, echoing only the Bcreamof tJie raven ati4aea ibwl) iurtaailtof tfat 
greeting vo^e of his kindred and clan. Oi his stalely baUs, natfaiog renum fotit^ioiMi 
prooiiscaous mass of ruin. His sculptured domes, and pillared pedunei^JMiMi|(<t 
moettba gaz« of tlie hapless h«ro : u the hall, yviiare beaut^i and ehivalty often grt^ed 
the banqaet, briers nod thistles grow no>¥, in rank luxuriance, and instead o£ tUi 
damasked tapestry, *' storied" iviih the d^eds of his fathers, he seeafehedMaryvsM 
•drapicd with ivy and moss. No friend is near to explain the cause of the awfiil eh— w 

Seme midnight by moonHght 

Th^ heroic, but urifortunHte Osmar, afier surveyinv the war-wasted «tri)clq|:e' tlfl 
iib senses become be)viU1ered with amazement, exclaims— O green-vested i)^ipf,\ 
wny are t^jf halls sad and silent — \vhy are thy loily towers of my fathers fallen ? JUhf' 
ef ra hear net the voice of harps, my eyes see not my ileet-fboted grey hounds lH>^>^^T 
i^|> Of^f ^ht heath to meet me. Ah t no, there is none to welcome Osmar to bi9 i^ativ^. 
land! parknesa ao4 disnuil gloom, brood over the once proud dwelling of i^e c^-! 
bqmf 0*Tqo1s. 

\f (t^s the work of the Saxop despoilers — is thi^ their mode of warfare t V^h^\ f^^^fc 
eth this wonderous change, ye shades *' *" * ^ *^"" 

ttt ip/,efir, ie^liy tbe castas of 0;$mar 
tbers ! speak to me fropa your throne 

yoiir ^wn, (lave sweiled the voice of fame ; nor has fiis spear been a dskil^ cloudy ov^i:-: 
•t^adowincfbe ligbti^ing of shields. Come, thou ^ar-eyea Elvalla! come, ^ovely sbi^df; 
of l^eattfy I on a pale ttipp^- beam ! Tby sorrowful spouse calls on tl^ee — let we bea^ 
tiee relate the (au of my race, by the ruthless hand of a B<:rmingham, or aD/s Courry^ 
lir nq doubt, these were the fell nionsters that flung the burning brand into pay h|ills», 
and satiated their vengeance with the blood of my wife, lisping tnnocents, and Faithful 
ioUowers. Pure, benevolent spirit! let me once more oe gladdened by the meloi'y of 
thv voice ; behold, sweet Elvalla ! thy wretched bM^band, friendless and foi-sttken in 
t^fs I^Ie ov^r which b^ once exercised soveteign sway. But n^^y tbf gra#e of- tkree 
springs, grows pn the grey battlements of our former home, and the owl Uioans disr 
niallv in our nuptial chamber, and the lop^ grass on the grave of my love, is ^wey( by 
t^e ri|de blast of wic|ter, 

!^nd ^bo is [le that visits the^e solemn woqds — these solitary haunts of angry gb<)efs^ 
^here the ^aii^^e weeps inournfully ? while the full orbed Htoon sheds hei^cold^ eon- 
gealing beams, on the joyless prpspect, and darts her ray9 thrpugh broken arches, fn.p-. 
t^Tat«d porticoes, an^ wide breaches made by Saxon foes. Tb^^^ are thy baQs, 0; 
unhappy son of fa^llen Erin ! * , 

"Vvhy dost thou frqwn on thy master^ ye once grand and gorgeoui^ dvrcTling^s <^f thf^ 
Tfl^r-'fatted cbiefs oftnnisfail ? Ah ! do not upbraid my long absence, ^e mouldering mohu^. 
mf ntf of Milesian heroes. Twa^ patriotism bside me liif the spc^r, it y^as fpy ^rqag^! 
cpu'olfy called me to (he combat. I fought with the gallant l^ruce, tp frei; Ifrin ur^f^, 
her Saxon invaders. Thougl^ not victorious, I have not c^ipbi^ed in vain— -my shining 
•teel has been stained with many a herq's blood:r<uy anq'neyer failed in the coniiaf — 
my strength never forsook me in the struggle o^ spears. 'The name of Osmar shook 
the courage of mighty men, his lancn wtt •• light to the foe,, that shrank from th« 
meteor of wratl^. The Bards have ipy fai^ie ii\ song, 0|Kpa|p'(| H^PIP Cji^QOt U® abseueed 
I " '■ ' > 

escape the f(>arful calamity. Tlwre are' only two or three houses pn the Island. The niiDs of 
0*Tool's castle, which was sacked and burned by Sir John Bermingham, in 131S, proclaim the for* 
11 the stiruotore. the Danes, during their pessessioiy of Iit^ 



of the stiruotore. iPh'e Danes, dur i og their pessessioiy of Ii«la«d» attaaheil gtisi Hi* 
pei^nee tethb lakwd, as the lemaias of their castles are still to be seen. EdwardlV. A« J). Ul^ 

«maM»A achf^r^ te (h^ inhi^itwita t9.hol<l markets and fain ie tbelsleiid»'f i»e«4«^" fV^-ft^f^ 

4ris, ** to faveitr foreigners reaoftuig thRher for eommerce.** In 155S, the Earl of buaaex shiwA 

hijM^AttpB^ •ii4f^ ft»» «>"•■<• te the We Qf Bi«hlm, td ep|tnfft4»« 8»^Wi,*igWwiw. 




^ I^M^n »««¥# 4fWi looks of sheep» irherft Mieir l^sh m^m % 4i9»iN9ir !W flwoftf t^^M 
'*» mmfm '4INB® ?f Pp^ if situated at the porthem bate ef thejMRieiik^V'Arm 
5%Wp.fc In the leign pf ttena^YflT^^ 

^?^^Wi KftW^ thecMi ^ IMttiHir»n9i thn wcursjow ot.psf^x mi99immt^ m^mm 

and towars are m good presenratioa still, . .- i ^» 



in «h».aMrt4>r obHvmi. a! 4li«t mj'isp^t h«d ftiled in' Ow Mrife of tUeMk ; wtnld 
t^ tttaven Oiat I had fallen on Caledonla'c roarthil field, where I migbt ba?e slepi 6q 
Ifae <irf»aale«s pillow of forgetfnlness, thoughtless of the woes <o come. Tl«en tho 
stmha eir wotftd raise my tomb, an<i record my valoar. Habitations of the brayo» and 
IMirtiAil I why nft ydur fcoilrtft onrrequented by steel-clad warriors, and (he wbite- 
Mdiittfd^teigbttta of Dublin? Why are those chambers dark, thitt <tere once bright- 
Mwd^ aii«tend)r«4.lMDt^, whtn tb4 song-of peace sCdle on tifb ftotils of the bfave, at 
tbtfsattofahelUP 

Wkeveatt thou, O toy Etf alU ? who so laiety aoiiled the fmr\^8t fivw^f, tbut gfaced 
tke parterre of £rt(i's beauty ! And where are the lovely b1o)(8oiiis of our vffedion I 
Ko Voice answera to my calls, but the sounds of the loournful gale, and the veliinOholy 
mtirqrttiri of fbe *^ftves, (hat dash agninst the clifis of dreary Dalky ! 

Why, rtif friends, did I surrive you ? — Ah f why was J left, like the last rose of mi- 
tttlittt, to be th» q^rt of an nnkind winter ? Wirs it tb view these df tolate feversiohs 
•f dMpair, duit Osniarv niter hi4 well won fame in* Albania^ departed from tUe fields 
of. (flotf. The cUog oC sbSekis it ttiasle to the ear of the brave ; hat disapponitiiittt 
damps the soul of A& hero* The miml which never dreaded danger, wiHthiMc *(¥dm 
even the pbantoni of desponieocy. Sorrow ia ■weei» and pensive sudness* is inted 
with a portion of ^pleasure ; but the heait corrodes in the enjoyment Ah I what fiilse 
image nas my bewildered fancy presented to my too expectant mind, as I saw, fei^ dis- 
tant, the riiingmoon shjhe with more thnn usual brillancy, on the oaky lerestef Howth 
ihi€ 'IMftf ! I ahready stip^sed that I saw my fair-ibrmed Elvalla, stretching ibvth 
her arms of snow, to fbtd me to her bosom, i es ! I saw in the si ass of hope, the 
snliliv pi«dgtv of mr love, slinig to the knees of a long expected father. 

Ol^ hew I indulged myself in these vain and tlloiive visiotfa: hnt now dsrii and djii*^ 
mal cloads lower over the landscaperof hope» tiiei shrabs and verdtn^e of whfidh Ht^ 
bfasted Tor ever t Ye prospects of ^ prosittaed happiness! bowr have yen vanlshad! 
BfaV^ so vanishes a shaJow when the sua veils Wia beauty ie the ekrai&^ef he»f«n. 
Elvalla! I fly to revenue your death, my sword shall be reddened io tl:e heart's Wood 
»rthe sahgdftai'y Bertdinghara. 



Sehiui froOL the new kuiorical triah Drama of JIlATHLEEN O^NEIJU* 

ioriilen by the Editor of iki$ Journal, 

DRAMA.tlS PISRSON^. 



gfith paie. 
Pekmot, an old Mintlrel. 
CoNWAL, IheBardofO'/icir, 

L.AUV ithammr 0*Nntft, 5 dmtghit^t. 



Piinuac O'^intU Pniue a/ Ui$ier^ 
^KKMINUHAM, Lord l>tptUy of Inland, 
0*BaiA5v, Pfirttt o/TVuimond^ 
Black BaiAiT, a feti^fnn hj//>oente. 
Tesaoen M««xv > Fetkd^ Chwtfi ^Oing 

Q'CosMKiJ.Ty Wafd/trfij PluUtaU CaslUf 

CoKMACK, Mi ton; 

Cakvi«, s Fatctnur, UZLumw. 

ACT I — SCENE I. 

Ttu Fm-md^ Choutid' hrforo tho foriiJUd CmH€ of Ard^. »mrtd tingHsh 
midimm m^'$9m entkl^ end ihe llord Ihpufy and Genet al Mapusj Oi If in 
di^ff ddnferenee ; the former holding despatches ia his hand* 

^BRMJii(0«AM« Alas 1 Mapus, this ie dieasferotts n^ws ; cKir whole Utmr althost 
hibfedda* tbeiainl bnllleref Bawtfookham. Edwi&nfs d&minioa ia Scotland 
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«Tlfe'gtbQfia*<^kt)f theptotftfiA taeidents of t&e drama are to be found in InahbiatorT. ^ 

tMMiiiitfeHattf wfiith the author ha^ Wrought intoadiama, are tkese 2-*1 iMneneaf Oie Islalde- 
ftMef tte fhigVbh army, at ihtrbkttle of Banno'^kbum, in l3l4, by Rohart Bmto, fllto^be IiwhwHh 
i&f kiUtt^^ whd Were then, as tiietare now, grierouily oppraased. TIm Buwder of Mmi Roa, 
msee tf liibftfond, brTlrotfnuf te CTarl, brother to t£e Duke of GloMtlar,end lbs iSMSisQa tm- 
aMk»srarEMisfa ora«r]^te,gottdea the friabnatloB tb madoeaa. I'lielfanO'NflilyVfteeef GMer, 
wmHMkWOciMotf FHflce orConnOught, raise the ataoclard of reroit,ami iavite EAueM-Bmoe to 
fimmn^ li u ^ HMij of frelaim. SirXim Eermio^amu appoinUd lerdUsnite oHiSlaMI, bv 
MVMflHeid «m wAvtth^ ^ftflitbtl spirit oTrevoIt pervading tWIoab eia^The i»p«SBlsdte«r 
tS'IBM|>SlO Ihtj malff ifMlflll tlht threaten a tremendous eapldsioa*. Ue>«a«UMM^sdi^-ilMs#, 
sfti Mbs, tis strong hoMr on the northesstfrtotiers ofUie Eogliih pais aeaairei«t«^aaiieitt|^ 



«4 KMium O'AW, A Phg. 



be ttttiBtaiiiad, Mid I fear that the Irish wiD now receive aaceoftfrom 
Bruce, to enable them to shake off our authoritj. 

Gbn. My Lord, it behoves us to take every precautioa to prostrate the designs 
of Bruce, and suppress revolt I think the majority of the population of Lanstar 
is well affected to the King ; but in Ulster and Connought we have but few 
and should Edward Bruce effect a landing either in tha north or west^ w 
inevitably have to evacuate the country. 

BxKM. I am well aware that we have but few friends in Gonnought and Ulster, 
and that in case Bruce carries his ambition so far as to invade this country, he 
will find numerous adherents to join his standard, more especially as he boasts of 
being descended from the Milesian Kings of Ireland. But, Mapus^ though tha 
Irish ane fired with their wrongs, and the Scotch flushed with the gloiies of thaao- 
^rsed field of Bannockburn, we shall oppose them with a daapeiation of valour 
worthy of Britons, and the devoted subjects of a gallant, but an unfortanata King. 
Let the insolent victors of Bannockbum come on, and they shall, have from us tha 
Mooptioa which the descendants of ^e Norman conquerors are in the habit of 
giving their enemiea. 

Gen. My Lord, it is true that we are in possession of all the fortresses inLsto- 
ater ; but if jour Lordship, by stratagem or treaty, eould, obtain soma poets in 
Ulster, ourpower in this country would be immoveable stilL 

BxRM. To effect that measure has been long the object of my wiahea : bat 
O'Neil is too vigilant to be caught in the toils of stratagem ; it is by treaty, alone, 
we must proceed. Let me, Mlapus, impart a secret to you : I love tb enUinsias- 
tie devotion, his beautiful daughter, the Lady Kathleen, to obtain whom in mar- 
nun would render me the happiest of men* 

&Kir. My Lord, as the representative of England's Monai^ 'm Ireland, I think 
that' if you make an overture of marriage to O'Neil, he will think himself honoured 
by the proposed alliance. 

Berm. I am determined to hazard the trial ; if I succeed in getting her hand, 
I will not only reach the summit of my hopes, but render an inestimaUe aervice to 
my King. Let me be but the 8on«in-law of the Prince of Ulster, then wefcome 
Edward Bruce, and his followers. They will come as the victims of our ven- 
geance, whom we will offer as a sacrifice to the manes of our countrymen who 
AU on the fiUal field of Baimockbum. General, I shall set out immediately on 
^this embassy of love and policy. 

Gen. My Lord, I shall order out a strong guard to accompany you. 

Berm. No, no ; thare is no occasion for a guard — ^that would show distrust 
I shall let O'Neil see that I place confidence in his proverbial honour, and thus 
fender myself worthy of his friendship. Farewell, Mapus ; I rely <m your caution 
atad vigilance, during my absence in Ulster. 

Gen. I believe your Lordship has r^o fears on that score. Go,(toil;fiig hU handj) 
and may kind fortune accomplish your intentions. {^EixeunL 

hand of the Prince of Ul8(M''adughter in mairiage — wpwin to the Prince's raatle— h«a an intenrieir 
with the Lady^ Kathleen^ whoi^ churms win hia heert ; but his auit ia rejected. Chagrined and die- 
appointed, he is returning to the fortrea of Ardee, when he meets Stack Brian^ with whom ha en- 
ters into a plan of aarrying off the Lady KaUileen clandestinely from her (kther's castle. Meanwhile 
O'Neil seU oat to a distant dislriet to chastisa a ?assai chieftain, who had refused him ohedieaea ; 
Black Brian,aware of liis absence, conducts BermingMm, bj a subtanranaona pasiaga,iBto tiM oastia, 
seizes the Lady while at prayer in her apartment, and forces her to a concealed Gavem in the ibrest. 
Surprise and conslsfiiatlon seise every bosom in the casUe,whea the Lady Kathleen is missed. Her 
lever, the young Prince of TImmond, who had been some time in the castle, diiguised as a miastiel, 
wtth al tha domestieB^ go in Xmh of the Lady Kathleen, and are fortunate enough to discover tha 
^aea ofh* eaptitlty, just as the hiied ruffians of Bermingham are preparing to cariy her offto Ardee. 
hack Brian attaanpts to assassinate the Prince of Thomond, by whom, in the struggle, be is oiar- 
powered and haaad, and then brought a prisoner by the domestics,.to the eastie. TbeLady Kat hl ee n 
disoavsn teraakof herSeaverer, in whose fhvour she was prepossessed while she thought him oabr 
m wandering minstiel. Ilia Prinoe returns vietorious, and is amaaed at the depravitv and deception 
of Btatk Mrttm, whom ha aaateaeesto imprisonment for life, and as the guards are leading him odT 
HirMlBghiM eangad at ills dttpHelty, encounters him, and after a violent combat, Brian is kill 
ItsiminghsBiaMiBMBaa caatritjoafoc his condnet. and 0*Neil suffers him ta return ta tha EngMa 
pala;aadlba|ilsysonrfutobythaBiaiiisgeorthaPriBeeorThomoBdaad tha La4y Xsthlesa. 



SCENE II. 

AAHMk^mrd'. h^ftH OeAUff m^tiqiU CMU, limmtfled^ by 9 tefroeed rmHlfart 

adg^Mag iMomgh Ne^^gk,* MmHc. Enter O'CmmaUy, CmMck^ and mtikn- 

d im i §, 09 if from the ekau, 

O'C^KmiJLr* O me \ ynbut ft kmg iind AilBcitlt chase we hare had, over 
■MKiv mui artmitaiiis ! (he eeems eukauetefL) 

f fjefutm ¥00, by Jore ! we have had hot work of it ; and the sliafu of the Lady 
Kathleen seemed directed by the hand of a Dtana. \^hy she has slain more deer 
to«day than would feast the Augustine monastery of Armagh, at shrovettde. 

O'Cow.. Oh fy I peace, Cormaek ! speak reverently of sacred things. 

CoBM. I hope you eall the appetites of forty himgry friars sacred thini^s indeed ! 
Tfuly, I £sarthey may, with more propriety, be called profane, as they are no 
•affoaUy set. 

O'OoN. ' Oomack, Cornack * Thy tongue raiis before thy wits. Say no- 
of tfe» men of God. 

CoaM. Better my tonsue run away from my wits, than my wits run away 
frmn my tongue. 1 can tell you, father, these men of God can empty a flagon 
of Burfi^ndyt and devour a haunch of venison, as quick as other folks. Let 
ibam aSoaeibr emptying glasses, and dissecting joints, ha, ha I 

P'Qoii. TnBa, sinrah ! Dare not to speak so irreverently of the Clergy, I 
thiisk jroii hare taken leave of yoar senses. Forbear tliis impiety ! 

CoBM. I shall say no more, fatlier, but that I can assure you that my five 
aattlRss WiM naar abandMlngme this mornrni?, wheh my horse took fright nppo- 
rfte tfie fiertaitage of Black Brian. I never am lucky at any time I meet with 
thaftansteratnati.- 

O'GoN. Black Brian, indeed, inspires awe; but the life of this ]lk}as pil- 
grim is so Tirtuonaasnd sanctified. 

CoBiu' Awe ! it goas deeper than awe with me ; for it excites the sensation 
of dread* I oaonot fathom this anchorite ; there hangs a dark cloud of mystery 
Qtt4faeinton, siAi<^, with all roy ingenaity, (and thank my stars 1 have a tolerable 
•took,) I Berber hx^e been aUe to penetrate. Then his dark scowling brow, peep- 
ing from smder his ample hood, and his sudden a]>pearance where he is least 
expected, (ioeks round fearfully^) heaven knows but he may be at my elbow 
now : No, safe for onCe. 

0*CoN. Hush, Corraack ! he baa a fairy ear ; silence ! let us hut meddle with 
the mafi, as it migiit subject us to danger : but I do well the time remember, 
when he first appeared among ns ; though whence he came, or why, no one 
coiild ever learm I do not think the Prince is acquainted with his history. 

CoMI. One ^thing) however, is certain ; that I have often seen him in the 
taalle, when le olMbun-entraRce he must have crept through the key-hole ; he is 
certainly a necromancer, whom I fear. 

Iff Attendant. Why the holy pilgrim could walk at the boitoni of tlie lake, 
without being wetted ; the doors would themselves unbar, at the approach of so 
sanctified a man. Oh, he is piety itself; his penances are edify in j, his fasts the 
theme and delight of the whole country. 

CoftM* A newly invented species of delight, truly ! and one ki which I ^lave no 
wish to participate, particularly as a principal. Give me fat mutton atf 1 ICnnis* 
howen iHbiskey, and I never shall envy the pilgrim his luxury of wator-cr^jsses, and 
draughts of cooling Ihnpid sj^rings. Believe me, that fasting is the most grievous 
piiyation that a youug fellow like mc could suffer — flesh and bipod caimot Ijear it. 

^.Shaxc^s Ca8tlk, with itsbcautifal parks and extensive domai ^situated on the sTiran banks 
of Lough Neagh, in the country of Antrim, is the country reiiiUeace of Karl O'Nei), who is en 
ill^timate deaceodaat of the hero of this Dmma. 

Loogb Neagh is the largest lake in Europe^ thpse of Ladoga and Onega, in Kussia, and thst of 
Genera^ in Switzerland, excepted; it being tweaty-five miles iong, and ftfteen broad, and is con- 
stantly receitiug the tributary streams of six coD|iderable rtTera- There are eiusterrof islaiids 
etothed with Arbutus trees in this lake of transparent water, wbtcb resemble gems of emerald set 
xtk eryatal. Oft its shores are (ouikI o great vavkty ol beauiifal pebbles, and its water iseetebinted 
for tWQ exfra<ii(dmary properties, Uie one for haalini^ ulcoie, the other ^mt patoifyidff woods. 
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httndred yeftrs benee, as plamljr as I see jbnf fbM. 

€oRM. t have no ambition to be acquainted with the spiHts of dinfteess ; %dt 
I shall go to the butlerj and taste some of the gaj spirits of wbfsltey, and if that 
does not improve me with the gift of prophecy, it will at least kindle the sparks 
of gayoty aad good humour. I am fuUy satisfied tf> take things as they eonss, 
wilhpttt wishing todiTS mto the waters of futurity. 

( To be eontiamed,) • ^ > 



■t 



ORIGINAL PATCHWORK. 

■ G. F. COOK. — An eminent FVench critic, cotemporary with Gcok, whose Wtfilcs 
we have lately read with admiration, speaks a's follows of our talented an'tt Ismentcid 
couotryman— 

*'He is hideed, in his line, the genuine child' of nature: and his Alma mater 
stamped him most tborongbly, both in voice, in features, and likewise in bis action, lor 
the citaracters he sustains so powerfully. No man ever acted the coo!, deteroiinsfc, 
low villain, or eonsummate hypocrite, better than this impressive actor : his Ricliard III. 
la^o, Shylock, Stukely, lachimo, Glenalvpn, are master pieces in trssody. His 
Kiiely, Sir Pertinaz, Sir Giles, and Sir Arrby, are so excellent, in comedy, that we suy 
jostlv term -them diamonds of the first water." 

We will not ^ aiten^t hi» Hfe,'^ but we shall soon give our readers, a brief memoir, 
and an itcigraved likeness of a man whose genius notonfy reflected lustpa on Um £a« 
fplish jDrsma, but on the laud of his birth, which he k>ved with the avast p a tri e t k 
daveiiouii 

WOMAN.*— We translate the ibliowing curious eomplimeBt to the fair saz» fieanaa 
old Preach comedy. * > 

** Who would ruflle your temper — who would abuse your deKg^ht«inqiaithig s«S, 
O, woman! Tour breast is the abode of joy, where man oan alone teste pure Mioitf. 
Were we nol born .of youf should we not then love and honour you^ Mursod by you. 
Mid net regard yau ! Made for you, and not seek and couit you 1 And sbee wo wete 
made befeK you, shooM wencrt live under your silken bondage« aud adoaireyouaa Iba 
last and most peifeet work of nature ? Man was made when nature tooi bid on ip-' 
vf enliec, Mtf loomon, when $h€ ioa9 a Mlfkl miatrest of her arL By jwar k>ve we Uve 
m double birth, even in our offspring after death. Are not all the vices masculiae*— 
and virtues feminine f Are not the muses, the loves, of the (esmed, of your fascin- 
ating sex.* Do not all noble spirits folbiv the Graces, because they are wesMii ? 
There is bat one pbcenix, end she is a fem»le. Was not the Princess mid Ibuadrsss of 
the fine arts, Minerva, bom of the brain of the higbest Jove, a wgoMa? 

** Has not woman tiie face of love, the tongue of eloquenee^ the iomU of jeft s^ 
thebody of deiigbt? O divine, angelic, sympathetic wosmu! frsi bs| paredMM.MI 
and dreary without thee ? 

'* If to be of thy sex is so excellent, what is it then to be a womsn enriched by nature, 
endowed by tdocation, ennobled by birtb, sublimated bv chsstityy and adorned by 
beauty. Is she not, when combining mental and personal ebsrms, the gift of faeaven, 
the ornament of earth, the bliss of fife — the unfading rose of enjoysaent, and IK^ 
very Sununum Bnnum of man's escistence." • 

14)0 comedy from which we extracted the above hyperbolieal eompUsseal; was 
written by Paul Scarron, in 1651, when he was oiTering the ineense of sdnlalion to 
the beautiAil and celebrated Madame De Maintenon, (then MademoiseUo d'Aubig»a^ 
whom he wooed and won, shortly after the peribrmance of this oomeifar. 

We cannot sny whether Burns ever met Scarron's comedy, but he has hit, in one of 



his songs, upon the san&e idea, and almost the same words as we have marked in italics, 
whether h(y c^ncidoiioe^ oP^agisrism| we submit to the retider's decision, ^urns says, 
speaking of nature-^ 

** Her prentice ban' She tried on man, 
And tlien she mado4be lasses O t" 

CALUMNT.— The ^tlienians deified calumny, a reverence, iMsmg more Dmms 
feMr than aiinkirntion ; for the cbarscler Sbd good name orAliifi^ii Soi iUiiS aaii 
Themistoclrs, were the s«tcrifices which they offered at the apotheosis of their 
Divinity. Appetics sei^d upon the calumny which was so coomiott in Athens, as a 
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Mbjeet for hit peneil, on wbkh be besfowed all tbe niagie of his g«iii«0, and all Um 
duinia ^ofiuaart. latUtftmoii* paailing, OwmauTT maaami wHb ioag aaii, €x- 
teodin|^terlniidaiftOjjjM»r, ifh»a<tiraiMe4laflMetbarwithop«0 ai^ Ondbiity 
was aecompanied bj levomAvnB and Svoicioji ; UpnanmeA wai iwpteatalad vndar tha 
...j%a^..o£ a^upid old wonaa; Siupidnn was dehneatcd as a fcnujoBan, ratbar ad« 
^ fancied m y^ars, and as if agitated bj some secret inquietude, and silently exulting at 
. some supposed discovery ; Cahmmtf^ with a ierocions aspect, occupied the fore-]|pt)Und 
of the painting ; she Leld a torch in her left hand, and with the r^fat she dragged by 
Hk babr httttctact, under the figare of a fomale child of great personal beauty |fHio 
ftvqttently made the most piteous appeals to bc«T«n, aa abe waa foiead along $ Birrr 
preceded the devoted child, with a BMlignaat lool^ and a pale aMagre yi»W ; she 
was followed by Flattset, a flaantiog yaong girl, who attende%l her. At a distance, 
which still permitted objects to be dis«:ernible, was perceived Tmjtb, a modest and 
malranly woman of great dignity of metn, advancing slowly in the fiwtstepa of Cahmmyf 
^ StpiiholicUng a lai»e torch, the light of which flashing in tbe eyes of Enrf , and Calumny, 
seeoied to nave been very painful to their optics, as they shrunk fearfully from it 
Truth was attended by another female, dressed in black and appearing sad and sorrow- 
fid f it Wis weeping RansTAifcx* What a painting I The ATBSiruirs would have. 
4one well had Ihey prostrated the statue of calumny and hang up tbe picture ,of 
iifeliaa io the court of the Areopagus. 



S£L£:Cfr£D SETREDS* 

0E16IN OF THE CORONER'S INQUEST. 

A iHMiiAWOMAS hi London, after hnivjag buried six huabaodii f^vnd a 
hm&f e n m gh to make her a wife once mora. For several months their bapfSoess was 



mutual ; a circumstance which seemed to pay no great compliment to the 



ef her bad, wfaoi as aha said, had diai^ted her by their anttishnesa and infi- 
4lellty. In the view of knowing the real character of his amorous mate> the genttedian 
be^aft iJNyiiiitly-to d»aent fain»elf, to letumat late hefM*a, and whan he did lelnm, to 
tppe«# mtoaiBalad. At first repraaehes, but afterwaida menaMS, were the ooiMe- 
.^pmeas of tMs ooMhaet. The gentleman persiated, and eeeaaed ewj dMr «» becene 
■0l««ddialed to his bettle. Qm evening, whan she imagioffl him dead dmnl^ ahe 
■Aaested a leaden weight from one of tiie aleeves of her iown» and having melted it, 
ahe spptoached to her bnaband, who pretended stiU to be sound aaleep^ ^ eider to 
pmv tt-ialo'lHe ear tfarangb a pipe. Convineed of her wiolMdness» the gentleman 
stMt»d up and seiaed her) when, having procured assistance, he secured her until 
tlM aaonn«g, and eondueted her befoie a megistmte» who committed her Io prison. 
Ttobedlea of her ais huebaiida were dug up; and aa marks of violenee were stiU dis^ 
MMWiblevpeB eneh of thsm, the proof of her guilt appeared so strong upon her trial, 
that she waa coadeasned and executed. To tma eifeumatanee, says the compiler of 
lift Bktimumb^ d^Jtnndnim, fce. is E^and indebted for that useful regulation, by 
wheh no eorpae oan be lateriwd in that fingdom, without a legal iospeetioo. 

BON MOT.*-A •BMTi.niAa who possessed a much larger quantity of nose than 
nature usually bestowa upon an individual, contrived to make it more enormous by 
hie inviiieible attachment to the bottle, which also beset it with emeralds and rubies. 
1>> add to his sDiafortunca, this benest toper's face was somewhat disfi&ure^ by not 
having a legular pair of eyes ; one being black and the other of a reddish hue. . A 
pefBOti happemag enee to observe, that nia eyea were net ftUoiat, congratulaled him 
on that eireumatanee. The sesy gilled old tipler demanded tbe reaaon. . "Becsoscu" 
raplied the jeeulae c^mm, '* if your eyes had been makA»^ your nose would ccdaioly 
have set them in a iaase, and a dreadful conflagration might ha^e been appreiiended. 

' - ., . Ht&r(ttOff.Pf;fM. 

<itrESTioirs ARisnre from thb dra^ca. 

In tiiis age of elegance aftd sefinanwnt, cmnicisM and xaen should make some nc- 
eaasaty ismoveoients in the -Dramm and m a a n a t iomt in our opimott» would have the 
aairtlnn of theheffsedaed the enlightened, if ahe lopped off aomenf tiie unwarointable 
ansiiriias nf Sbak^aare and Toong. Wn wiD enumerate a few of dbear anomalies. 
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whicli'are tfnfirO'iT^ilf t4;re8^n£<*« on live Btntcly dramatic oak of the Bardu of Aron, 
and Upham. 

Is it not inoofVlti9t«iit to make Zanga inroke Mahomet, m Br. Yowig should have 
known, that the ref igioQfl noiiona of a Negn> or Bhickmoer— of ■ a native of Benin or ' 
Monomotapn, are •ssentially diflei^nt from those of a native of Arabia, or Sjria ? But 
the doctor had not much infororiHtion on ttie sabject; for in his days there were not 
such literary travellers as Bjron, Lady Morgan, and Chateaubriand, to enlighten the 
sixteenth and eighteenth eenturien with their lucid descriptions. 

In the tragedy of Othello, Brabantino does not inform the Senate whether the ** DoMo 
Moor" and D^sdeniona we^e 6r8t %\edded, or bedded, at the Sagittary, or whether tb^ 
postponed it ufntil they arrived in Qvftrus. Query, as to the etymology of the same 
D^ DiieMbrmi or in what sense the Bnrd of Avon would have as take it? Waa lAm 
possessed — ahd by what ? 

The Spanish Lexieographers inform us, that Zanga, in the Castilian laogaage, sig- 
nifies spindle «/ianXc«.* In one of the heroic dramas introduced by tiie jol^ Diike.of 
Buckingham} in the '* rehearsal,^' these lines of the Hon. H. Howard are given :**^ 

" Old Zan;;a baUs, at:d reinforcement lacks, 
Tfaey fly ! aUvnnre tbose pikes, and charge tfieir backs.^* 

' tiere.a moor i^ introduced under a similar name as Dr. Young has given n ftegi^.' 
We beg to remind the reader that our aim in making these remarks, is to pofait eiil- 
some (to us at least) apparenl inconccniities in the dramas of Shakspeare ana Youag, 
and to give, as we conceive, their full scope to the qualifications, either natural or ac- 
quired, of the performer • in fine, to wash the BlaoKmoer white, and to banish from 
the New-York stage, the horribly r<*volting simular of the Anthropophagi of Hayti. 

Stephen Kembie was foilui)a!e enough to exorcise Banquo's gAOSt, and drive it off 
the stage ; wliy does not sonie bold innovator play Othello without a aahlo eo^nte- 
iisaee? The negro characters are peculiar too, and the disgrace of the Eoglisjii stage. ' 
Custom and preposses^on, we may be told, conspire to retain them otf tne boardi^. 
The Grecian, Roman, French, or Italian dramas, exhibit no ebony ^eraonHgea» Whf^- 
then, should not taste demolish the barriers of prejudice? The vora! ftfeels of 4ms 
Beggar's Opera have been so operative as to induce its banishoeint for a lo^ ti|D%. 
from the stage. On the New-York boards, QlAeUo, Zong-o, Oramok^ md G^mhm at-< 
tract as f«U oftsemblages of the '* children €|f the auo," as did Gay's opefa of iiigh- 
waym«n, Papbaiini nymphs, aod Footpads^t and perhaps tended to confira^ i^nd inqr^^ 
by their aegro personation, the natiife dispoiiiion of the blaok and jieUow ^mntuaj^y, 
that infest the theatres of this city, for dissimulation, fraud and treachery. 

The tragedy of TUu$ jSndronUus, exhibits in Jlatot^ the exaet lineaoieiilta ct a mq4* 
em Haytian ; in this ^' most tragical tragedy that ever waa trageditecl by $9J eoiqpavj 
of tragedians,** a woman (Lavina) enters, her arms cut off^aad her ^ongoe culout ! 
and all die characters, to use an oratoneal expression of the g;roen H>«aii,'*^liftUe4'0C 

The eelebr$ted Ellen Gwyn, in an epilogue vmtte« byf I>i7deni i> tkiajft^ vaiy miMb 
in cbaraeter, made to say i-^ 

<* Hokl ! are yen mad, you damm'd cOofouoda^ isftl 
I am to riso :uid apieak the epUc^itt!*' 

To be continued. 



JIOMEO AND JULIET. 
The character of Juliet, as drawn by ShiUispearefis one of perfect individttcjity ; 
in which the brightest tints of nature, throw love's purple light over the shades 
of afdent passion. Juliet, we think, is the most interesting of the great Bard's 
herouies. Her artless innocence, and unaffected sincerity, enlist our sympathy. 
There is nothing coquettish in her manner ; her sentiments spring from the foun* 
tain of the heart, clear and spontaneous. The very spirit of love seems to have 
touched her soul wttfa a kind of nangift aadxiei^ to.bave n^ad^ her tones %s sweet 

* * Were the names of some of oar tragic heroes given in the vulgar langoaga^ it ttigkt dsrogile 
f>oin their dramatic dip^nity. Th^'btMOi^d moaairebs of the Patk aad Bowsry woaMkaiBkin i 
the unclassleal aiid flnJHKar aii|MnalNea oft Jhtotit, Jmm aad Ham^ StA fiuwttaritgr wmdA «N< , 
ifdtfMi iMr dMMiaion^'tiid dial the Jnteeiof Mir sAsrr. 
fTha Loadon critics oaHsd Gay, " The OaPHcvs of hlghvraymea.** 
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as (ftiinative miMe, osd.tx^uretl 4 mild ai¥i iu^div Ijgbt arouqil th^ bftia «f mel« 
unekwiy brij^htness. 

Of iate yetir», every -£agli«b or Ameiieao stranger in Italy, is aowre to pay a 
visit to Verona, to haTe hi9 ^mpathy excited, and his cariosity gratified, by gazing 
on, the supposed **tomb of Jaliet f^ and there is no man vriio a&iires Shakspearot 
but.will gio fifty miles out of his way, on a pilgrimage to a city whieh baa fop* 
Dished the Bard of Avon with the materials of an aSecting tragedy, which, for 
all4iici.path^ia details of hapless, enthusiastic love, aiid devoted constancy, standa 
anmalbedj ui/iha whole range of the European Drama. We were led to wfk& 
ih»fKtBcediing reawrks by reading a book published by a receut traveller inlt^ly » 
Aflei* giving a d^sefiplive sketofa of Verona, he says, " Though tnuch legend?u7 
eza»ef ation ia superadded to the circumstances of Juliet's death, yet the mm$^ 
fact IS attested by the local history of Verona ; and therefore the wlud is disposed 
to admit the probability, that the excavated oblong stone, which is now pqinled 
QQt, in tiie neglected ruins of the old Franciscan Monastery, might have Oioca 
oontaiaed the babuteOMs form of the unhappy Juliet." Count: P^rsico, in hia 
hiatpry of Va&ona, thus narrates the melancholy qircumstancea that led to the 
daath.of Romeo and Juliet^ 

^liutke.yaar 1303, or about that time, Bartholomawdella Scalai being captain 
of the Varooese, Borneo de Monticoli waa ananHHtred of Juliet da Cappfjlodjii 
and she of him,' their families being at the time in bitter enmity with each other* 
on account of party feuds. As therefore they could not be open)y warriedftib' 
private union U}6k place between them. Shortly afterwards, Roxpeo having in 
an afifray of the two factions, killed Tebaldo, the cousin of Juliet, waa obliged- 
to seek for safety in flight, and proceeded to Mantua. His unhappy spouse, 
afiliotad beyond measure, sought commiseration and counsel from the intermediata 
a^arant i>f faersetare^ marriage, seeing that there was qp longer any hope of a recon- 
ciiiaiion between friniliea n^^w atill mor^ incensed against each other tba^ bafoia« 
Therefore, by a preconoerted airangement, Juliet procured a aleeping. dn|iight|. 
and' afaortiy^ a(%er, aeeording to oommon report, yielded up her h£^ Romeo h^Y-^, 
ing been apprised of the dire news, before ha beard that -she waa only ajiparantljr 
dead, resolved in the bitterness of his anguish, to take poison and diatikeviae. 
Preriously to his doing so, however, not entirely despairing of Her life, i^ vent 
to Verona and availed himself of the evening hour to enter the Monastery. Be- 
ing iiasa assured that his Juliet; had been interred not long before, he swallowed 
the poiBa»« whiefa he bad with him, .and hastened to the tomb, where their mutual 
fri6iidt>6kitedQAtthe wary by a paasago beyond that which was ready for Uara«» 
turn. The friar wondered very much what had happened to Bom^o^uncanscioiifi. 
of the hard fate that awaited him. Whild he endeavoured to assure hiagi that the 
lady^ was not in reality dead, the poison began to operate, and now on the veiy 
verge of death, he called on his Juliet with a faint voice. She awoke, and sciurcely 
recognized him. Romeo expired, and Juliet breathed for a moment pnly to share 
hia hapless doom.'' 



THE DRAMA. 

PARR THE ATRE.— The Manager of this Theatre daservea the patroM^ 
and thanks of the admirers of the legitimate drama, for his taste and taknt, m 
administering gratification to mtettect. He neither sickens nor* surfeits the au- 
dience wi|h the burlesque and buffoonery of Punch and Harlequin, but elevatea 
their minds, '* mends their tnor^s,^ and exhilirates their hearts% by tha balmy 
diaagbts of the tragio apd eomic muse. Mr. Wallack is, vve perceive^ a popular 
fsaNiN»ite:mth tbe.aiudiaQioas of this botts^y tbongh wa confess Uiat, ezoept ip the 
peraonalion ^ the Faraviaii heoK^ m our buvible cp^iio^H he does not hs^ above 
m^lodramaiio medioerily. Moat of Shakiqpeare^a cbaraeters are difficult and ar- 
duous, and therefore elevated above this gentleman's capability, so that he cannot 
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catch the fpirit of hU author, or present an animated and impraauTe p<fftrait of 
the ''crooked back** tyrant, or generous Moor. As a lover, like Mr.' Forrest, 
he is cold, stiff, and formal ; there is no passion beaming in his eye, no softness 
or tenderness in his under tones, which reaches the heart, in the wooing' of a 
Kean or a Macready. Tragedy is not, indeed, his /orte^ but we must still admit, 
that in melodramntic representations, he is, in general, chaste in his manner, and 
fucceeds, at proper seasons, in colouring highly the part he is personatijig, 
by picturesque acting, characteristic looks, deportment, and attitude. In diat 
cast of parts, Mr. Wallack is duly appreciated, and may always be sure of gaining 
applause ; but whereyer impassioned love, lofty sentiment, or nobility at aemea« 
noiir, are required as characteristics, he totally fails. Hence* his Hamlet is a 
i&iserable piece of performance. Of Madame Feron's singing, we shall «peak 
in ou r nex t number. 

BOWEBY THEATRE.^The exhibitions of the French Dancers, and the 
representation of the spectacle^ (we will not call it drama,) entitled a ^ Trm to 
Niagaru^^ are the reigning novelties in this house. The scenery of the 7V{p t9 
Niagara^ reflects credit on the talents of the artist, but its composition is deroga- 
tory, we had almost said disgraceful, to the acknowledged literary ability of the 
author. Has his dramatic £e sunk in the embers of apathy — or has age drawn 
off the ehampaigne of his genius, and left only the lees and orts of language and 
sentiment? As a dramatic composition, from beginning to end, it is the most 
satiating nafli5y^Ni»i5y production, that ever disgusted an audience ; words without 
ideas, scenes without connexion or probability ; low jests, and mawkish senti- 
ment clothed in the poorest language, compose the staple of the dialogue. 

There is neither reason nor romance in the story, which might furnish a due 
to direct the audience through the maze of incongruity and improbability. There 
is no delineation of character ; as we are sure no Irishman ever sat for the daubed 
picture of Dennis Dougherty ^ which is no more like a son of the Emerald Isle, 
than Mr. H. Wallack is like a Lilliputian. In short, such a play as this would 
stigmatize with contempt the name of any author, who had not ^ven before, un- 
questionable evidences of dramatic talent and literary capacity. 

Mr. Wallack is quite incompetent in Irish parts; he reduces Major O'Flaherty 
to the standard of a poltroon, and a ninnyhammer. 

Indeed there is no actor on the American stage, can give the faithful and chaste 
colouring of the Irish character, which is so egregiously mistaken by Mr. Wallack 
IB his conception and glaring delineation. His is a vile carricature from whidi 
we have frequently turned with disgust. Did Mr. WalladL ever see theoelebrated 
Johnstone personating an Irish gentleman ? 

If he did, he has certainly caught no spark of inspiration from him. That great 
performer, who excelled in the felicity of his Irish portraits, very judiciously dis- 
covered, that it is not the indiscriminate and vulgar adoption of a rich provincial 
brogue, that can designate our natural character. He has made himseff familiar 
with the smooth insinuation — ^the soft waggery — the glowing passion — and that * 
kind-hearted subserviency, which, in endeavouring to luleviate the wants of others, 
is not quite unmindful of its own. 

LAFAYETTE THEATRE.— This house has opened under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Scott, f]x>m which we expect fortunate results. But on com- 
menciug the campaign, Mr. Scott should bring an imposing array of talent into 
the field to insure success. Miss Emery is certainly a star, (alas ! she ^' shines a 
part,**) that has brilliancy and attraction ; but the other ladies of the house are a 
kind of dramatic negation. ' 

Where is Mrs. Stone t This lady would be an acquisition to the company. 
The tragedj of Douglae was performed a few evenings ago, in which Miss Emery, 
as Lady Randolph, elicited some luminous points of acting, though it is by no 
means a part in which she excels. Whatever her merit may be in other charac- 
ters, she certa^dy faib ip personating Lady Randolph widi either interest or effeM* 
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Weinarkedf partieularly^ her inattentioii to the " cunning of the scene ;** her cold 
declamation — her miaconception of the author's meaning-— her utter want of that 
pathetic sensibility^-eTcn to a^ony — which we have seen nuuifestedby^rs. Duff, 
so ae to thrill every bosom. In characters, in which the prevailing passions are 
sorrow, hatred, revenge, rage or disappointment, Miss Emery, we are sorry to 
say, is neither affecting, nor impressive. 

W'hen Mrs. Dupf expresses those passions, her scenes are tinged with their 
warm colouiing — the torrent of pathetic, or infuriate feeling, seems to burst from 
her heart, and almost to strug^e for utterance on her lips, while the graceful 
dignity of her attitudes, and the music of her declcunation, create a sympathy and 
aQ interest in the mind of the audience, which even the diabolical character (such 
as lady Macbeth) she personates, cannot entirely destroy* Miss Rock, too, 
in the impassioned Juliet, and the mad Ophelia, gives us brilliant contrasts, fine 
yivid touches, which cause the heart to vibrate from passions of the most tender^ 
to thoee of the most alarming nature. 

There arCf we will not deny, some points in the part of Lady Randolph, in 
which Miss Emery stands pre-eminenUy distinguished; but, taken in the aggr^ 
gate, viewing the performance in all its bearings, connexion, and dependenciesy 
the palm is due to Mrs. Duff, and Mrs. Sloman. 

Her scene with old Norval was ably sustained — ^her looks— her impatiencei 
and her whole impassioned demeanour, at once expressing hope and fear, were 
indeed extremely impressive. Miss Emery was not, in our opinion, dressed ap* 
propriately for the languishing widow of Douglas. There is something rather 
awkward to us in criticising on a lady's dress, but the costume of Miss Emery 
was t90 modem for the Caledonian matron. We believe that this lady performed 
in Scotland; if so, did she ever visit Holyrood palace, and observe the fine old 
paintings in that ancient seat of Scottish grandeur? Did Douglas's widow wear 
a profusion of curls, and arms bare almost to the shoulders X 

rThat were the *' weeds of woe," worn by a race of dignified matrons, renowned 
throughout the world, for their chastity — ^their lamentations for the loss of their 
husbands, and the awful, marked solemnity with which they observed the memories 
of the departed? We would dare bo sworn on the rubric, their mourning attire 
was not gay frippery, or spfurkling with a blaze of brilliants fit to adorn an eastern 
Princess. The nuniber of rings Miss Emery wore, reminded us of Sheridan's 
sarcastic couplet on Mrs. Hastings' court dress. 

^ On every membrane, see a topaz clings ! 
Good gods ! her joints are fbwer than her rings !" 

Of Gknalvon^ old and jfoung Norval, we will only say, that they walked ihrdugh 
their parts very soberly. 

Tuesday evening 13<A January, — ^This evening, the Tragedy of Faxio was 
performed. Miss Emery in Bianca, was, occasionally felicitous, but she laboured 
too intensely to produce effect ; she wanted feeling, dignity, and grace. Mr* 
Duffy is a promising actor, and his nervous and impressive enunciation were 
displayed to great ^vantage, in every scene except in that of the senate, or 
council, where, instead of asserting his innocence with the firmness and energy 
becoming a man falsely accused, he divested himself of all respect for the *' re- 
presentative majesty" of Florence, and roared and ranted so furiously, as to crack 
the ears of the( groundlings. This kind of bellowing declamation, at once desti- 
tute of passion and intellect, can never give force or pomp to tragic sentiment, 
as it not only exhauJBts his own lungs, but the patience of the audience. Indeed * 
we are sorry to observe this corrupt innovation rapidly gaining ground, on the 
chastity of graceful acting, in this country. With the exception of this drawback, 
Mr. Dufi^'s performance of Fazio ,was interesting, animating, and characteristic 
Mrs, nitcbefi^s AUtabelkiy was a creditable effort. We are sony that we did not 
see Mr. Scott's William Tell, which is, we think a part very suitable to his 
powerv* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Jin Inquiry inlo the causes from whence Ireland derived iJu various names hy which 
she has been distinguished in aneieni times ; the reason to which she otoes the 
origin of her present tmpeUation, The arrival of the first Colony in Ireland^ 
under the command of Fartholanus, of MigdoniUy in Greece. The Rivers 
and Lakes found in the Island^ hy this Scythian Oohny^ with remarks on them. 



Name. 



Iir prooeeding to give a History of Ireland, we think that we cannot take 
« preliminarj step in our arduous undertaking, more conducive to $iciHtate 
our progress, than to give a compendious relation of the various names Ky which 
Irelaiid was distinguished in our ancient annals, and in the writings of Grecian 
and Roman poets and historians. 

The noblest puxpose to which history can be applied, is to extend our acquaint- 
ance with the human character, and to give free exercise to our judgment oo 
human afiainu In deducing the History of Ireland from its first colonization, 
and tracing the foundation of our nation back to its remote origin, it is necessary 
ttat we should adduce every historical evidence that can strengthen the basis on 
which the proud edifice of our high pretension to illustrious antiquity rears its 
deivatod towers. There are few, in this age of light and literature, who will con- 
tarm to David Hume's favourite doctrine, 'Hhat nations should not push their re- 
searches too far into the exploits and adventures of Iheir ancestors," which ho 
tiuidni, '' should bo suffered to remain in obh'vion/' 

Cosfineed, as we are, that the early period of our history presents traits of cha- 
racler, examples of valour and virtue, and monuments of genius, which the annala 
of Grseee or Rome, in the most refined and enlightened ages of their triumph, 
can flcaicaly paiatte!, we shall expatiate with unwearied pleasure on the glory and 
gnmdeur tkit distinguished Iieiaad under her illustrious Monarchs, during those 
eentmiea of her greatness and renown, that preceded the disastrous epoch, which 
stands aecursed in Erin's calendar, the invasion of Hbnrt II., in 1172. 

Bnt let us proeeed to enumerate the diflforent names by which the land of Bards 
and Oratots was known in the *< olden time." The fu«t name, according to Bishop 
Hutchinson and Raymond, bestowed upon Ireland, was ^* Mnis Ealga,^^ in honour 
of Eialga, the wife c^ Partholan, the great founder of our nation. This was the 
appdlation of Ireland until the country was invaded by the TStaiha de Danans^ 
wlKwe chief called it Eire, afler his lady ; hence Erin. The descendants of this 
edooy, in process of time^ changed the name of the coontiy to Inmsfail^ from an 
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enchanted stone, said to be part of Jacob's pillar, which they Imnigfat to IreUoKt 
This continued to be the name of die nation until the Milesians subverted the do* 
minion of the Danans, and gave Ireland the nomenclature of the Queen of Mile* 
sius — ''.Scotia." A great. discrepancy of opinion prevails amongst our most 
learned writers, on the etymology of Hibernia. Bishop Usher tuid Raymond 
agree in deriving this name from the river Iberius, m Spain, whence the Milesians 
came to Ireland ; while Ledfvich and Harris contend that the term is borrowed 
from a Greek compound word, which signifies a wmiem cauniry. Doctor Keating 
seems inclined to impute the origin of the title HthermOj to Heber, the son of Mi« 
lesius, one of4he first of our Milesian monarchs. 

The learned Bochart's coiyecture on this disputed question assumes a great air 
of probability ; ** HihemiUy^^ says he, *^ plainly seems Phcenician ; for this temn 
by some called leme, is no more than IbemsB, or, the furthest habitation west- 
ward." Sir James Ware concurs in this hypothesis. Csesar, Pliny, and TacitUB 
call Ireland by the name Hibemia, *^ which means/' says Camden, ** the most 
remote country of Europe, westward*** Strabo talks of Hibemia, as a woody 
country in the Atlantic Ocean. 

But let us inquire whence the derivative of the present name of our country-— 
Ibbland. Camden cites Orpheus, the poet of Thrace, as an author who gives 
the most ancient and decisive testimony of the name of Ireland ; he says, the sen 
of Apollo calls it /ema, and our learned countryman. Bishop Usher, ezuHingfy 
observes, that, " the Roman people were not able to produce so ancient a witness 
of their name." We think, with Dr. Keating, that the etymological origin of te 
term Ireland^ may be traced back to /r, one of the sons of Milesius, who was bu» 
ried at Colp, near Drogheda ; theplaceof his sepulture was called the lonii^/r^ 
from which, in process of time, the whole Island received the general name of 
Irlandioj signifying, in the Irish language, the country of Ire's grave. Sir William 
Temple is of opinion^ that the name Irekmd is derived from the river /erne. Plu- 
tarch calb Ireland Ogygia^ which signifies ^' the most ancient /We." Some of our 
ancient historians have marshalled a host of arguments, tending to prove that Ire* 
land was the Isle of Calypso^ Eminent Roman writers have called Ireland Jtieemo* 
But it is time that we^should conduct our readers out of the barren field of etymo^ 
logy and conjecture, into the spacious region of historical narrative. 

Abbxval or Although Creditable annalists have asserted, that Ireland was first 
Paktholaicvs. p^j^e^ ^y Hie ne[^ews of Noah, immediately after the flood, our 
learned antiquarians discard the story as the fiction of the Bards. But aU our bis^ 
torians have impressed the seal of authenticity on the following record of tiie first 
colonization of Ireland. 

According to the concurrent testimony of the annals of Erin, Parthohnusi tt# 
son of Seara, the son of Sru, the son of Easru, the son of Framant, the son of 
Fathocda, the son of Magog, the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, was compellsd 
to fly from his country, Migdonia, in Greece, to evade the punishment with which 
justice threatened to visit him, for the murder of his parents, and his attempt to 
assassinate his brother, in order that he might reach ^e goal of his ambitiont thn 
supreme command. In his flight to the coast, where ships were prepared by his 
adherents, to transport him from the scenes of his guilt, he was accompanied by 
his mfe JBllga or Elga, his three sons, Rughraidhe, Slaigne, and Lau|^iiinet 
with their three wives, together with one thousand soldiers, who voluntSOTed to 
share in his fortunes. Having been fortunate enough lo surmount the perils of a 
long and tedious voyage, he at length reached the coasts of Ireland, widfied thith- 
er, more probably, by the caprice of winds, or the sport of tempests, than by eny 
previous knowledge which he had of the geographioU situation of the bland, or 
the skill of his marines in navigation. Our ^nals tell us, that he effiscted • 
landing in Denry, which he and lus followers then called Mher iSceme. TUs 
memorable event, according to the *' Book of /sodetbne," occurred in the year 
of the world 1966, three hundred years after the flood. Mr. O'Flaherfy, in his 
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QgHgiOj fixes, on the authority of Chian Mac J^foisk^ the cla4e of the arrival of 
PtftholaQUSy in 1969, a difference, however, of little conaequence in matters of 
such remote antiquity. The most incredible story recorded by the Partholanians, 
is, that on their arrival there were but three lakes and nine rivers in Ireland ; but 
Ihat before the death of Partholanus, a period of thirty years oHfit Us «irrival, 
scfven more new lakes burstod forth, and three rivers gushed from the mountains 
of Ulster.* Doctor O^Halloran conjectures that |he lakes 9uid riveos discovered 
"by Parthblanus, were those in that part of the country first occupied by the colo- 
ny ; but aa the woods were cut down, sad cultivation extended, the new lakes 
and fivers, which the people discovered m the forests, were recorded in the na- 
^o^al cjuials |it the precise time of their discovery. Be this ^ it may, the accup- 
racy with which they are mentioaed, sufficiently evinces the scnipuk>us reigard 
that our early m-iters paid to those minute circuooistanees which composed the 
detail of their simple stoiy. There is no history extant, should be less alJoyed 
with the dross of fiction than that of Ireland ; because it is a fact attested by 
writers of unquestionable veracity, that the national annals were always preserved 
in the archives of the state. O^Flaherty, Lynch, and Colgan, agree in stating 
that the government employed the chief Bards of the nation, to correct the na^ 
tiooal records before the assembled slates, at Taba, so that the stream of geni»- 
ine history might run down pure and pellucid to posterity. ^' The productions 
of the annalists," says the acute and -erudite Warner, ^' were to undergo the 
«olemn test and sanction of the great council of the nation, in a triennial parlia- 
ment or convention, where such accounts only as were deemed worthy of credit, 
were ^pprored, and a memorial of them entered into the registers of that high 
court. If any authors were found perverting the truth or imprudently prostitute 
ing it, in order to serve the purposes of a party ; misrepresenting unfortunate or 
defeated virtue, contracting or concealing undoubted facts, with the same per- 
verse intention o£ prejudicing fallen pilots, who had no other than historical 
fnridence for their vindication, in such cases the authors were degraded, and 
made liable to the penalties inflicted by a law against occasional and incendiary 
faiotoriaiifl* Surely this ordinance of the ancient Irish legislators, gives a great 
idea of the wisdom of this people, and mk authenticity to tiieir history, which is to 
be given, I beUeve, to no other nation under the sua.'^ That all the volumes of 
our ancient history, which St. Patrick, in the enthusiasm of his zeal for Christi- 
anity, committed tjo the flames at Tara, A. D. 440^ were the pure and unmixed 
essence of Truth, there can be no question. 

But it is time to return from this digression, to the Lakes ^of the Partholanians. 
Doctor Hutchinson, late Bishop of Down and Connor, in his defence of Irish his- 
torians, has taken much pains to defend this part of o\ur history, and maintains 
vith a strong bulwark of argument and ingenious reasoning, the probable truth of 
the accounts transmitted to us of ^hese Uies and rivers, '' whi<^ are," he says, 
*^ so far from discrediting the authenticity of our annals, that they not only afford 
strong proofs of the rea&y of the fapts, but those who recorded them were wise 
tneD, who wrote them for the instruction of posterity, that they m^gfat know which 
way nature moved. The mofit eminent Geogr^pheis tell us of more and greater 
new lakes than these, which have covered the low lands in many other countries." 
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The Doctor coniinnB thiB observation by maoy instances ; and indeed it docs not 
seem difficult to conceive that if even in our own timeS} the harmonj of natar^ 
is often disturbed, and her laws interrupted^ and this barmonj most have been 
much more liable to tumultuary emotions, at so early a period afler the floods 
when the earth was convulsed to its very centre, and the oquip<Hse of the Globe 
consequently vacillating. 

Pardiolanus, we are told, suspected the fidelity of his wife, who is represent- 
ed, by some writers, to have been a womsn of extreme beauty, which led him to 
confine her supposed gallant, (one of his oiBc^fs,) in a cave* The teign of 
Partholanus is not represented to us mlurked by any roembrable events. This is 
what might naturaUy be expected from tbe settlement of a few adventnreni ; and 
if our annals have thrown a shade of importance over it, they would have been 
more liable to suspicions' Indeed we find hn account^ not at all authenticated, id 
M'Dermott's history of Ireland, whith statei thiit, ^'An African Colony resided 
in the Island, previous to the arrival of PartholanUs, who lived by fishing and 
hunting. They were under the command of Ciocal, the son of Niti, the son of 
Garbh, the son of Nadhmoiar. A desperate and decisive engagement is stated 
to have taken place between them and Partholanus, soon after his arrival, at a 
place called Muigh Jothaj where Ciocal, the son of Nin, and the greater part of 
bis followers were diatroyed. Doctor Warner and O'Halloran regard the steiy 
of the African Colony as the dream of poetic fiction. The PlBurtholanians cut 
down all the woods, and extended tillage and pasturage over the whole Island. 

Partholanus reigned thirt3ryears, and at his death left his kingdom to foot sons, 
who were bom in Ireland, Er or /re, Oiba, Feam, and Fergna ; the three sons 
whom he brought from Greece having died since his airivaL Shtinge died in the 
thirteenth year of his reign, and wiud interred in the side of a mountain, in the 
county of Down, from him denominated Sliabh Slainge, or the mountain of Slainge. 
Two years alter, Laughline died, and fVom the circumstance of his being bumd 
in the vicinity of a Lake in West Meath it received the name of Loch-Laugh- 
line. In the 25th year of his reign^ Rughraidhe was drowned in a lake, in the 
County of Sligo. The scrupulous attention which our ammls have paid to the 
names of places, is a strong and conclusive testimony of their truth. 

The simplicity of such stfttementB can never be reconciled to the spirit of ro- 
mance and fiction. To diq^i^ribe so many men, observes Warner, '*to point out 
their manners, to paint thprr- persons, to relate their adventures, and make a cir- 
cumstantial recital of their iramilies, seems to be beyond the power of fiction.** 
In the hjTperbolical narrative of the imagination, nothing but tfie marvelkras can 
please : nothing but great and perilous disasters, the revolutk>ns of power, the 
ruin of empires ; the rapid strides of conquest ; the feats of chivalry, and ttie 
brilliant execution of the steel clad warrior ^ in a word, nothing but what is glorious 
in its design, and grand in its progress, like the splendid career of a Napoleon, can 
be admitted into the fanciful creation of the legendary romancer. In all die 
statements respecting the colqny of Partholanus we perceive nothing but what is 
suited to real life, and to the origin of an infant Colony, totally unacquainted wiUi 
civil and political transactions. There are no reports whatever, in these eariy re- 
cords, that are belied by the circumstances of time and place. Human nature ap- 
pears in her native dress, or more properly without any dress, such as she appears in 
countries secluded from the polish and adventitious modification of artindal so* 
cie'y ; and yet an /antt, afTiime, a Moc Phemmt and cor own apostate LeAnchf 
have had the unblushing effironteiy to assert, that the accounts of Partholanus'have 
been invented by our Bards and Monks, to gratify the ** pride ofmneeilry and no- 
tional honour,*^ Our history furnishes a ** f^nin unvarnished tale,*' unadotned by 
that afiectation of *^ national vanity and high b&m ancettryj** to which Innis, in his 
** critical essay, on the ancient Inhabitants of North Britain,** ascribes our high 
pretensions .to '^ illustrious antiquity." But when we carry this history to the age 
of 0«8t4fi, we will endeavour to answer the objections of cavilling critics. The 
Monks, who are supposed to have fabricated our annals, would have found it ex- 
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treaiely easy to exalt the character of Paitholanos, the Romulus of Ireland, bj 
uoitiiSg in his {^rson all those ccMispkuous and ennobling qualities that eman- 
ate from heroism — horn bravery, magnanimity, and God-like virtue ; all the varied 
ezcdences of the son of Venus and iinchises might have been easily conferred up^ 
on him, and the national pride thus - flattered by the high endown^ents of an 
imagmary hbrp. But instead of this we find him described as an infamous pani«> 
cide, a wretch> who not content with spilling the blood of his parents attempted to 
deepen the enormity of his remorseless turpitude by sacrificing his brother's life on 
the diabolical altar of Fratricide. Surely if the Monks coined this story, in Ae 
mint of invention, we are sony, for ther honour of our early ancestors, that it has 
obtained such historical currency. 

'Hie sovereigB^y as we have already observed, was transmitted, at the death 
of Sartholantts, to his four sons — Ire ruled over the north east part of the king- 
dom; his southern limits extended to Dublin. Orba*s dominion comprehended 
the country from Dublin to the Isle of Barrymore in Munster ; Feam had sway 
from Barrymore to Gralway ; and Feargus' possessions included the range of terri* 
tory that lies from thence to the northern extremity of Ulster. Parth<Manus had| 
also, ten legitimate daught^, to whom, on their marriage with distinguished 
chiefs, lands were appropnated* We had idmost omitted to mention, that when 
Paitbolanus landed in Ireland, he had, in his retinue, four learned men one Poet 
Latneate, two Druids, and a sculptor. The Partholanians governed Ireland for 
three hundred years, at the end of which period a dreadful plague broke out which 
proved &tal to almost the entire of the colony^ The Psalter of Gashel says that 
the contagion was peculiarly destructive atBen-heder, (now Howth,) near Dublin, 
so muehso tiiat Howth was the burial place of some thousands of the Partholanians, 
who perished by the sweeping mortality, from which circumstance, says the book 
of eonquests, it was ever after called Taimhleaeht Muinter Phartholanf or the 
cemeteiy of die race of Partholan. In the sixth centuiy St Fenton erected a 
church in Howth, dedicated to St. Mary, which was in good preservation untfl the 
reign of Elizabeth, when it was plundered and destroyed, by her sacrilegious and 
sanguinary myrmidons. Howth, though now stripped of trees, was, we are in- 
formed by history, formerly covered with venerable oaks which shaded a Dniidi- 
cal temple, as the remains of such an edifice are still to be seen in one of its sequea« 
tered valleys. 

Before closing this chapter we should, perhap&sobserve, that some antiquarians 
have gravely asserted, that the Partholanians ^erd not the first who discovered 
Ireland. This honour they give to Adhna, the son of Beatha, a messenger sent 
by Nion the son of Pelus, to ascertain the quality of the Irish soil. On reaching 
the Island he found it clothed with the most luxuriant verdure, and brought back 
to his master a bunch of the rank grass, which he had plucked, as a proof of ita 
fertilityi 



CHAPTER H. 

*Fhe arrwal ofa ueond cohnyfrmn Greece, under the eomtnand o/*NBMEoiuf , in 
Ireland* The Africans and infant Colony contend in eevertd hattUMf for the 
dominion of the country ; the Jremedians are finally defeated^ and compelled to 
retire to Gfreece. 

A. M. ExATriVG and O'Flahertt concur in relating that all the Partholanians 
tf86. were annihilated by the destructive plague which we mentioned in the 
last chapter, and that in consequence, the country lay waste and desolate for thir- 
ty years, until it was visited by a horde of African pirates, who took up their resi- 
dence in it, and erected fortifications along the coast to protect them from the 
descent of other predatory rovers. * 

Nemedius, who, we are told, was descended from Adhla, an Infant son whom 
l^Sartbolanus lef^ after him in Greece, prepared in the Euxine sea, a fteet with 
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which he determined to follow the fortunes of his ancestors in Ireland. The mo« 
tive Aat induced him to quit his native land, and fit out this expedition, is not re« 
corded in our annals. This armament was very formidable ; it consisted of thir« 
^•four ships, each of which was manned by thirty marines. He landed on the 
coast of Ulster, (but where, we are not informed,] without opposition from the 
Afrirans. Besides his wife Macha, he brought to Ireland his four sons, Stanii 
JFaifohanel, the prophet Feargus, and Ainnin* 

Having established himself in the country without molestation from his Afri« 
can rivab, he selected a beautiful valley, where the city of Armagh now stands^ 
ia which he prepared to build two palaces* for himself and his retinue. Four A£* 
rican architects, who it seems had made a greater progress in the arts than fais 
Grecian followers, were employed in the erection of these palaces, which they fm-' 
iflhed with such exquisite skill and elegance as excited the admiration of Neme« 
diuB ; but whether from ignoble feelings of envy, caused by those artists having 
surpassed the Grrecians, in genius and execution, or from the apprehension that 
^eae accomplished architects might raise other edifices, exceeding bis in magni« 
ficence and style, he had the baseness to order them to be assassinated. 

fioon after tiie Court of Nemedius was removed tp the new palaces, Macha, 
the wife of this Chief, died, and from the mound of earth that was raised, as a 
monument over her grave, Armagh derives its name ; Ardmacha, signifying in 
bish, Macka^i etninence, Nemedius, while at peace with the Africans, made 
great improvements in Ireland ; several wilds were cultivated, and twelve forests 
were cut down. At this juncture, if we can credit Keating, four large lakes 
sprung up suddenly, and overflowed a great extent of the country. The Africans 
looked with a jealous eye on the progress of the Nemedians, in their rapid ac- 
quisition of territory. A pretext for coming to an open rupture was soon seized 
upon by both parties. Hostilities were quickly commenced between them^ and 
they engaged fiercely in three successive battles, in- which the Africans were van- 
quished, and tfu!ee of their prinicipal leaders slain. The Nemedians, flushed 
with victory, resolved to drive the whole African race out of the Island. The Af« 
ricans, aware of the resolution of their enemies, are determined to contend for 
the game of empire with desperate valour. Intrenching themselves in an advan- 
tageous position, they waited the attack of the Nemedians, to which they opposed 
a gallant resistance, that dismayed and deterred their assailants. Nemedius, ex- 
asperated at this formidabl fronts put himself at the head of his best troops, made 
an impetuous assault on the enemy's centre, but without effect ; the Africans now 
rushed forward on their foes, who began to give ground, and the conflict became 
general ; the engagement lasted many hours, both parties fighting with despera- 
tion, but at lengUi fortune favored the Africans. Nemedius was totally defeated, 
awl his army almost annihilated. Two of his sons, Stam and Arthur, fell in the 
sanguinary battle. The fatal result of this conflict broke the spirit and blasted 
the hopes of Nemedius, nor did he long survive the disaster, for exhausted with 
grief and disappointment, he died at Arda JVets^td, now the Isle of Barrymore, 
in the county of Cork. 

The Africans determined to avenge the different losses which they had sus- 
tained, on the shattered remains of the Nemedians, imposed a heavy tax on them, . 
which was to be paid on the first of November, at a place called Mag Gceidntf 
or the plain of violence. But the chief of the Nemedians rendered indignant by 
the enormity of this exaction, conspired with others, to shake off* the odious yoke of 
despistism, and make one bold and vigorous effort to regain liberty and indepen- 
dence. 

The ChiefVians of the Nemedians at this time, were Fathach, the son of Ne- 
medius, his brother Feargus, and Beatach, their nephew, noble spirits, of danng, 

* These Ftleces were, Geoeral Vallaocy nipposes, the first ftructuree of stone erected in Iieland. 
The Pelace of Tare was built by Heremon, the first of our Milesian Kingp, in A. M. 3737. Its order 
of architecture was looio, and the marble of its colonnade was brought from Italy. The Palice of 
Emania, in the county of Armagh, the hereditary seat of the illustrious ONeils, was the next struc- 
lare in magnificence and beaoty, to Tare- It was erected by Crombkaoth ONeil, monarch ol lrelaad> 
A* AI* 3539' 
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fbrtitoda, and chivalric bravety. They soon marshalled a forcoi with which they 
attacked their oppressors, and the saccess that crowned their arms was such as 
might be expected from the union of resolution and courage, animating men 
diat fought for victory or death. In this irresistable assault) Conning, the Afri* 
can General, two of his sons, and the greater part of his army fell by the edge of 
the sword, and many of his fortified garrisons surrendered to the conqueronk 
But scarcely had the Nemedians enjoyed a momentary triumph under the laureb 
of victory, ere new dangers darkened the transient brightness of their exultation. 
More, a powerful naval commander, who was abroad on an expedition for some 
time, returned with his fleet, at the moment his countrymen were preparing to ev»» 
ouate Ireland. 

When the Africans perceived the approach of the fleet, hope banished despair, 
while the Nemedians hastened to the shore of Tor Inis, to oppose the landing of 
More and his forces, conscious that if they failed in obstructing the landing of thin 
chief and his hosts, their dominion in Ireland was lost. Mora's ships not ben^ 
id>le to come near enough to the shore, he caused his soldiers to descend into the 
waves in order to encounter (he Nemedians, who had advanced through the war 
tor to attack their foes. The engagement was so fierce nxM obstmate, so pro* 
longed and t^tible, that both armies were unconscious of the swelling tide, that 
raised its waves to their.middle, till they were home away by the current, so that 
those who escaped the sword were drowned. 

In this conflict the entire army of the Nemedians, except thirty ofllcera and 
three commanders, perished. The African chief, with a few soldiers regained 
his shipping, and then with the wreck of his forces, took possession of the coun- 
try. 

The forlorn remains of the Nemedians were now reduced to the necessity ef 
submitting to whatever terms their African masters thought proper to dictate, or 
to seek their fortune in other climes ; to the latter akernative they almost unaai- 
moualy inclined. They prepared a fleet as soon as possible, and under the com* 
mand of. Simon Brede, the grand son of Nemedius, set sail for Greece, the coun- 
try of their fathers, where, on their arrival, they met but a cold and unkind re* 
ception from their relatives, who, instead of alleviating their misfortunes, spumed 
thera with contempt and scorn. Another grand son of Nemedius', Briotan Maoly 
with his followers, landed in the north of Scotland, and there settled, and his pos- 
terity, for many ages, were possessors of the country, as well as of England,. a^ far 
as Bristol. The Psalter of Cashel confers upon this Nemediaa chief, the honor 
of giving name to Britain, which before was called the *' Great Island." 

This etymology is sanctioned by a great number of our antiquarians, and is 
certainly entitled to more credit than the fable of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who 
wished to derive the term Britain from Brutus, the Trojan, a claim so unfounded 
as to be rejected even by his own countrymen. 

The few Nemedians who remained in Ireland, were subjected to every haid* 
ship and privation, by their cruel task masters, the Africans, until the Furbolge 
invaded the Island. The period of time that elapsed, aceordmg to Keating and 
Xiynch, from the colonization ^of Nemedius to the landing of the Belgae, was 917 
vears, though O'Flaherty, through mistake, assigns a rule of 217 years to the 
Nemedians, in Ireland. Dr. O'Halloran, with his usual penetration, satisfiictorily 
proves the anachronism of the author of Ogygia. 
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During the sanguinary crusade of the arch regicide, Oliver Cromwell, in Ire< 
land, whM3h was marked by mdehble traces of Imrt-rending cruelty and despoil* 
ii^ devastation, unpwalleled in the history of the enormous violations and fiao 
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grant aggreflaions of the Goths and Vandals, the circumstances that led to the 
melancholy catastrophe of this tale occurred. After the tyrant had ca|»tured 
Drogheda, and put its brave defenders to the sword, without even sparing the liflping 
infant or imploring mother, who in vain besought for mercj, Lords Gormans* 
town, Louth, and Slane, with a remnant of the royal army, threw themselves into 
the fortified castle of Ardee,* where they resolved to hold out until honourable 
terms of capitulation should be offered to them by the remorseless conqueror ; 
Colonel Fleetwood, the vile and inhuman coadjutor of the regicide, quickly sum* 
moned the castle to surrender unconditionally, holding out terrible threats of ven- 
geance, in the event of his being compelled to carry it by storm ; but the com- 
mandant, Lord Slane, laconically replied, That Iri»h nobtenun were noi to he 
almrmed by idle threattf ae they were determined to bury themeekee in the rrnnt of 
(he caetUj rather than yield to an inglorious capitulalion, Fleetwood finding that 
he had to deal with lofty spirits, who would not tamely submit to the protector's 
sway, deemed it advisable to Bond a fiag of truce, with an offer of allowing the 
garrison to march out with the honoucs of war ; the soldiers to give up their arms 
and be disbanded, and the officers to retire to their respective estates. Inuie- 
nous necessity, alone, comp^ed the besieged to accede to these overtures. The 
1^ of Slane's mansion was then in Ardee, and thither he asked his brave com- 
panions inarms to spend some time with him, to recruit their spirits by amusing 

* Ardea in vfeiy calcbnted in the Irish animld. Iti the vicinity of this t(mn, ftccordinc to Wave and 
Uiber, Hebtr and Henmoa, io the year of the creation 2736, at the head of their Mileeum Iblloaren. 
totally vanquished the Danaan army, and slaw the Princes of the Tuthadenean IHie. Tbia Yictsfy 

Jive the Milesian possession of The whole Island. It was here that the arch Druid Amheigm crowned 
is brothers, Berber and Heiemoo, Kincs of Ireland. The vicinity of Ardee is alao renowned Ihr be- 
iag the acene of the great baule of Mullacrew, fou^w about a century before the biith of Chiiat, be* 
tween the Ultonians, headed by the lamoua Champion of the red brancki, CucbuUin, and the army of 
Connaught, coonnanded by Lugha, chief of the Knights of Muntter, who slew in single combat^tbe 
UltonJan hero, during an engagement in which the Ulster Ibrcea were almost annihilated. After nl« 
ladhUi the first Christian Missionary sent, by the Pope to Ireland, had built churches in Dragheda* 
Melefont, and Slane, he repaired to Ardee, in order to erect a Christian place of worship there ; but ba 
was no sooner arrived ^hao he was arrested, and brought before a convocation of Oiuids, aiwhkh 
the Prince of Origal [Tuthal) and his wile Atbuia were present. 

The Druids pronounced Sl Palladius guilty of blasphemy against their pagan divinity, and deoMUid* 
ed his immediate execution *, but in his deienee he gave such a lucid illustration of the divine pfcc^ti 
^the gospel, and uiged the purity of his motives with such force and ieeling as to make a deep ud* 
ppemion on his judgaa, and to enlist the sympathy of the Princess, at whose inteicenion, he was rafler* 
•d to depart from Ireland. 

In 1014 the body of Brian Boroihme, on its way to Armagh for interment, was laid in state in tha 
Abbey of St. John's, attended by the Bishop of Meath and the Prior and Mooks of Louth. In 1209 
Roger Peppard, one of the Knights who accompanied King John to Ireland, eiecied a ma^iflceot 
Castle in Ardee, also, built the Abbey of St. Mary^s for CaoocuBD FaiAas, which he richly endowed. 
Hie Castle is still in excellent repair, and the Sessions for the County are held In it In 1315, when 
Edward Bruce invaded Ireland, he carried tite terror of his arms to Ardee, and after be took the town 
by assault, he set ^ to the Abbey of St Mary's, in which more than 500 human beings (moeily wo* 
men and children who fled there lor sanctuary) perished. This cruel and sava£e act shalfremaio an in* 
deliUe blot on the memory of the Scottish Prince. After the battle of Duodalk, in which Bnice was 
abin by €ieneral Mapus Bermingham, the Lord Deputy caused Ardee to be stroaglv fortified, and en- 
compasaed with a strong wall. During Cromweirs sanniinary career in Ireland, Aroee was ganiaaned 
by the royalists under Utrds Louth and Slane, and Sir Patrick Cucack, who callanly held out for many 
days against the tyrant's marauders ; but were at length obliged to capitulate and give up half their 
eatalea to the rapacious Fleetwood and his ruffian soldiery, whose descendants possaas them to this day. 
James II. prior to the battle of Boyne, remained a week in Ardee, on a visit with Sir Patrick Flaming.^ 
The now ivy-dnped chamber in which the royal ** imbecile," as Nopoleou would call sueh a nusiOani** 
mooa Prince, alefii, is still looked vpon with reverence. Ardee is a very flourishing town, ana- its oon- 
mercial business is considerable ; it is the third in ma|;nitude in the county of Lmith ; Diogheda and 
Duodalk only taking: precedence before it. Its population is about 8000 souls. Perhaps there is not a 
town in Ireland enciided with a vicinage of such rural and romantic scenery as Ardee. The highly 
improved and picturasque domains of Lord Louth, Thomas Filgate« Esq. W. P. Ructon, Esq. and 
Akx. Dawson, Esq M P. present landscape beauties on which the genius of Salvator Rosa would 
have loved to reM its pinions. On every side shady groves, luxuriant meadows of grassy velvet, wash* 
ed by the sparkling waiera of the S^ and the Lagan, ara seen in all th^ sylvan charmsi 
Dear scenes ! when the morning ofliie first arose 



ing ofliie first arose upon us, you shall be ever consecrated In our me- 
._?___.« ... ^ , . , f . ._ ' • -iiiebihejeniem- 

mournfolto 
the haofls of 

our youth. Uvea in mtr brsast decked with all the glowing colours of life's first spring Who exiled Iran 
the home of his Others will not admit that tlie most powerful hold over the imagraation, the straiigest 
tie which time can impose on the feelmgs and the roindi is that which springs from early aMoctation* 
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tieSf and lull fatigue to repose in the sofl lap of the munificent hospitality for 
which the noble Lord was so eminently distinguished. This nobleman was pro- 
verbial for his high sense of honour and unblemished probity. He was bred in 
campSy where his gallantry and courage shone with the brightness of imsuIHed 
lustre. His attachment to the cause of the unfortunate house of Stuart, burned in 
his breast with as fervid an enthusiasm as ever glowed in the human heart To ef^ 
feet the restoration of Charles H. was the preoominant wish that engrossed his 
feelings ; and his expanded knowledge and military talents gave him a decided 
pre-eminence and ascendency over the adherents of royalty, in the province of 
Leinsler, by whom he was looked up to with reverence, and implicitly acknow* 
ledged as a chief* In private life his conduct was equally amiable and exemplary. 
Having lost, when only in the prime of manhood, ere the illusions of the passions 
ceased to operate, a wife whom he loved to romantic enthusiasm, and in whose 
afiections his chief happiness was embosomed, yet h^r memory was too dear and 
sacred ever to ndTer another conjugal union to profane the heart in which the im- 
age of departed virtue was endirined. 

She left him one dear pledge of their short but felicitous union, an only daugh- 
ter whose opening charms and germinating intellect gradually developed her mo- 
ther's winning loveliness and mental accomplishments. Lovely and accomplished 
was Eva Fleming ; respected and admired by her friends, the idolized daugh- 
ter of her fond parent, whose consolation was centered in her ; for as he gazed on 
her budding beauties, all he had once admired in her mother, he now again con- 
templated in her angel-like countenance. Never for a moment had he repented 
the vow he breathed over the corse of his beauteous wife, never to make another 
choice. Under the inunediate superintendence of her doating father^ Lady £va 
Fleming's mind was cultivated and enriched with all the donations and accom- 
plishments that education could bestow. Before she attained the age of fourteen, 
she was an adept in music and drawing, and besides an accurate knowledge of the 
Enclish language, she could fluently speak the French and Italian. 

Hep understanding was not only expanded and enlarged by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fine arts, but what was still more estimable, with the moral pre- 
cepts of religion, and the sacred obligations of virtue, which were deeply implan- 
ted in her heart by the admonitory inculcation of parental instruction. Her fi- 
gure was elegance personified ; it exhibited all that symmetry of loveliness, and 
grace of beauty, which history has described and poetiy imagined ; uniting the 
perfectly chiselled form of the Medicean statue, to the brilliant colouring of Ru- 
beiis' females. Her face was fascinating, her neck white as the bosom of the 
swan, and her cerulean eyes bright as the smiling ray of the morning. Life lay 
before her like a vista in romance, lovely, bright, and delusive ; the sun of hope 
cast its refulgent radiance over the fair prospect of adolescence, and diamond- 
tipped each blossom of anticipated delights, with the refreshing dews of the ima- 
gination ; but it was but the gleaming light of fanciful felicity ; the fleeting me- 
teors of an hour ; the glittering presage of the coming tempest of misfortune and 
calamity. She had one imperfection which clouded the splendour of her other 
virtues ; that was an inordin^ ai^d insatiable curiosity, of which the caution and 
advice of her father could not diyest her. That was the enchanted cup, the 
draughts of which intoxicated: iier imagination and lulled prudence to repose ; 
but fdas ! she drank it to the dregs ere she tasted its bitterness or had the power 
to dash it from her lips. So extremely desirous Avas she to know every thing, 
that she would not let the least thing pass in the Castle, without inquiring into the 
particulars. If she heard a knock at the great portal, she ran to the window to 
ascertain who gave it; when a carriage entered the court-yard, she was immedi- 
ately hftngStig over the staircase, to see what kind of people were in it. When 
visiters conferred with her father on business, in the library, she would listen at 
the door of the anti-chamber, in order to overhear the passing conversation. In 
short, her prying disposition carried her oflen beyond the bounds of prudence. 
The Earl endeavoured to impress her with a sense of the impropriety of her con- 

VoL. L- 
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duct ; but his expostulation liad only a transient ofTect, for a moment it touched 
the sympathy of the soul with sorrow, hut it was so evanescent, as to melt away 
from her memory, like the fading tints of the rainbow. The Earl fondly doated 
on his daughter, and his great pleasure was to converse with his dear Eva on all 
affairs of the family, as he intrusted her with the entire manangen^ent of his do- 
mestic concerns. The secrets which he kept from her were not his own ; they 
were Chose of the royal party, which were under the inviolable seal of honour, 
•and could not be revealed without endangering his life or tarnishing an exalted 
reputation, on which even the breath of censure had never blown. One fixed 
maxim which the Earl steadily maintained, was, that he who violated a secret in* 
trusted to him, deserved punishment ten times more than he who robbed you of 
your property. He often explained the distinction to Eva, whose good sense 
never failed to asdent, even with compunctious tears, to th6 justice of the dis- 
crimination. 

Her sighs and waitings would obtain her pardon ; for when she wept, her car- 
nation cheeks displayed the lily and the rose bending under pearly dew-drops ; 
how then could |iarental authority resist the affecting appeals, the humid lustre of 
lucid blue eyes, mat looked hke stars piercing the thick black clouds of repentant 
grief? But though sensible of the truth of her father's representations, her insa- 
tiable curiosity brought her always to the prohibited point, that of wanting to know 
^vexy thing ; which clearly demonstrates that it is extremely difficult to disencum- 
ber ourselves of the incubus of a contracted and confirmed habit. Notwith- 
fitanding that this imperfection obscured the radiance of her other amiable quali- 
ties, yet she was chfiste and modest as a vestal virgin ; for if truth and purity of 
heart were embodied in a human form, they could not wear on an angelic brow, 
a brighter, legible trace of virtue inviolable, and holy innocence immaculate, than 
shone in the beauteous countenance of Eva Fleming. Her charms captivated 
the affections of a young gentleman in the neighborhood, who was the son of the 
inveterate enemy of her father. The rival houses of the parents were divided by 
a giilf of rancorous and deadly animosity, which was too wide and deep for re- 
conciliation. Colonel Babe, the father of our hero, was a zealoua Gromwellian^ 
which drew down upon him the implacable abhorrence of the Earl of Slane, who 
regarded him as a vile renegade, that abandoned his honor and his king. To alfy 
bis noble blood to the plebian family of the Colonel, would, in the Earl's opinion, 
bea blot of contamination on the quartcrings of his armorial shield, disgraceful 
to nobiUty. But love, like * death, levels all distinctions.' Frederick Babe was 
gifted with all the prepossessing graces of nature ; young, enlightened, and amia- 
ble ; sensitive in honor, poUshed in manners, beneficent to extravagance, and 
chivalric even to romantic enthusiasm ; no wonder then that he inspired the 
dreams of Eva's earliest love ; and that his attentions, which were always by 
stealth, should awaken in her heart the glowing ardour of a tender passion. Their 
attachment soon became mutual, their bosoms glowed with the sacred flame of re- 
ciprocal devotion. Frederick idolized his charming Eva, he adored her as a 
saint, to whom his heart had erected a shrine, where enthusiastic affection still of^ 
fered tributes of ardent devotion, ^nd the solemn vows of unalterable constancy. 
But the blissful hour of their union must be deferred until the curtains of death 
should be drawn across the existence of the Earl of Slane. His life was the 
barrier that opposed the consummation of connubial happiness. Of this the lov- 
ers were aware ; they had therefore only the delights of stolen assignations, and 
the illusive promises of hope, to comfort them during their pilgrimage to the Tem- 
ple of Hymen. 

In the mean while, the predatory bands of Cromwell, continued to ravage the 
country with uoiexampled rapacity; while licentious excesses and relentless cruel- 
ties, paved the pathway of their devastating incursions* It were in vain that the 
Irish claimed the protection of the laws of nations, and the pity of humanity ; for 
the CromweDians respected no law but that which their sword maintained, and 
mercy was a stmnger to their sanguinary hearts. Infioe, the reign of terrxnr 
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Teacbed the cliKQa& of stupendous horror, and havoc and plunder, hke destructive 
demons, stalked, with gigantic sti'ides, through tfie land, followed hy murder and! 
assassination, bearing their blood-stained train. The Earl ofSlane, and the royal 
party, saw, but could not avert or contravene, the diabolical proceedings of the 
monstrous barbarians ; — they had the will but not the power to arrest the iniqui- 
totis career of the Juggefnant that daily rolled its wheels over the necks of Its 
countless victims. The partizans of Cromwell narrowly watched the movements 
of the Earl and his friends, as they regarded him as the nucleus of royalty in 
that part of the country. On one occasion several noblemen and gentlemen con- 
trived to evade the vigilance of Cromwell's spies, and to assemble at the Earl of 
Slane's castle, for the purpose of deliberating on the melancholy and deplorable 
state of Ireland, when they came to a resolution of applying to the Courts of France 
and Spain, for succor, to enable Uiem to break the chains of an insupportable' 
despotism. The discussion of the meeting was prolonged to eight o^clock in the 
mornings The impatience and curiosity of Eva, during the time of the delibera- 
tion, were excited to their utmost pitch. She did' not let a singfe servant pas8> 
without inquiring the number of persons 'assembled, the time ot their arrival, and 
the motives of their remaining so long. As the servants knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, they could afibrd no clue by which she might wind herself into the mysteiy. 
Difficulty oxAy added fuel to the cembustible elements of her curiosity. I^inng the 
night aftie could not compose herself to sleep, her pillow was planted with thorns.- 
Several times she rose from her bed, and walked sofUy to the door of the chamber 
where the company was deliberating ; but she could heair nothing deiiiiite, the ear of^ 
discovery could not penetrate the thick veil of silence in which their conference 
was held. After a long and anxious interval of intent watching, the nepenthe of hope ■ 
began to distil a few cooling drops on her inflamed impatience. Abovl ono o'clock 
in the morning she heard the door open, and saw her father conducting two yOuas 
Lords, very secretly, towards the garden door, bearing a leaden box, apparently 
very heavy. At this sight her heart throbbed for joy. She followed them at a dis*- 
tance, and perceived them digging a hole very deep, into which they put the boXy 
and then proceeded to fill it np with clay, over which they placed, carefully, some 
grassy sods, so that no appearance might remain, as a trace to the secret deposit. 
Concealed under the thick foliage of a yew-tree, she scrutinously observed every 
eircnmstance* She retired to her chamber, resolved, at an cariy opportunity, t(y 
gratify the afdeur of her curiosity, by ascertaining the ooatants of the box. On 
the following night she repaired to the garden, and began to dig with all her might, 
but she hardly dug a foot deep, ere her deHcate hands, which' were only fitted hy 
nature to twine flowery garlands, or wake the swelling sounds of melody, became 
bhstered, and the exertion of labour exhausted her strength. Convinced that her 
individual e^rts would be unavailing, in accomplishing the task, her irresistible 
curiosity suggested the indispensable alternative, of calling one of the servants to 
her assistance. She therefore summoned to her aid the principal footman, who 
speedily disinterred the box. Imagining that it was fuU of money and valuaBle 
jewels, he advised Lady Eva lo have it brokejn open ; on: doing which, to their 
great siivpnse, they found it contained nothing but a sheet of paurchment, detaii* 
ing the plan of emancipating Ireland from Cromwell's despotic yoke. This do^ 
cument bore the signaturea^f twenty noblemen, at the head of which' stood her 
father's. Thus her cariosity was strangely baffled, and disappointed^ She ex- 
pected the substance of reality, she only found a chtmencal- phantom, with whkb 
thedeluaioos of hey imaguiation vanished. They hastily, as the morning began 
to dawn, ra-bunedthe box^ witho'l possible precaution, and fled to their respective 
apartments ; Eva determined by the disappointment to be no longer the dupe of 
Goriositjyand the valet well pleased at the discovery of a. secret, from which, in 
procees of time, he might derive an important advantage. Some months stfter 
this occurrence, Cromwell's Government ol&red great rewards to any person 
that would inform against those who were disaflacted'<tothe Protector's party ia 
Ireland. The infamous footman^ hke another Judas, blinded by the dazzling 
hopes of raising the edifice of bis fortune on his base treachery, repairejl to Dub» 
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tin, and divulged to the officers all the particulars relative to the hox. A strong 
guard vas despatched to Ardee, who brought the Earlof Slane, and several others 
of his friondsy before Cromwell's privy council, who, instantly, afler reading the 
paper, ordered them to be thrown into a dungeon. The Earl, having the greatness 
of soul which tyranny could not subdue, deprived his cruel enemies of the plea- 
sure of inflicting an ignominious death upon him, by falling, like a noble Romaic, 
on the point d" his own sword. His example was followed by his captive 
friends. 

The moment Eva heard of the melancholy fate of her father, of which she was 
the sole, though unintentional cause, she became frantic with grief and remorse. 
She considered herself the murderer of her parent, and that her inexpiable crime 
could only be atoned for by her sacrificing herself, as an appeasing victim to his 
manes. Her mind was tortured by the avenging fiends of conscience ; life was 
an intolerable burden, from the pressure of which she could extricate herself, only 
by a deadly draught of poison. Immediately afler swallowing the baneful potion, 
she wrote an afiecting letter to Frederick,*acquainting him of her approaching dis- 
solutiofi, and the culpable cause that drove her to selCdestruction. ^* Believe me," 
added she, " that I shall bless you with my last sigh, and the last throb in the lan- 
guishing iiplse of my existence, shall beat only for you. Surely then, my Frede* 
rick ! You will caist some sad looks of pity upon my tomb? and I know that your 
heart, to which I was once so dear, will melt in sympathy, and those eyes, in 
whose rays I basked, will drop a tear of recollection into my urn. Ah ! I fondly 
hope that your compassion will be more inclined to bedew my repentant ashes 
with regret, than your rigid morality, to lacerate my memory with reproach.'^ 
Such were the tragic consequences of the fatal curiosity of Eva Fleming : It 
consigned hei^elf and her parent to the tomb, rivetted the chains of oppression that 
manacled her country's liberty, and severed the rosy ties of love, which bound 
two young hearts that were devoted to each other, in the full and romantic inten* 
sity of that noble passion, which in the sunny hours of youth, is the food and rap* 
ture, paramount enjoyment, and ruling principle of life. 



GRBCIAN FEMALES AND MANJSTEUS. 

A picture of Grsdan Females and Manners^ drawn hy a French TraiceUerf in a 
series of Leiiers^ whick appeared in a recent Parisiem periodical {Transktied 
for the Irish Shield.) 

No. II. 

Zantey 24th December^ 1827. 
My Bsar Frtend, — ^In my last I endeavoured to give you a delineation of the 
family of my kind friend in Corinth. No scene can be more patriarchal thao a 
respectable Greek, in the bosom of domestic affection. The tender cares of his 
wife, the fond and filial embraces of his children, and the dutiful and devoted atten* 
tioD of his slaves, indicate him at once the loving husband, afiectionate parent, 
and kind master. Believe me, that every object, every scene, and occurrence, 
connected with my stay in Corinth, are pictured by fond recollection, on the can- 
vass of memory. The residence of my friend corresponded with his wealth. The 
house, though one of the best in town, would be only considered a cottage in 
France, was situated off the street, in the midst of a grove of fig, orange, olive, 
and pomegranate trees. Its front was adorned by no portico or fluted column ; it 
was a plain dwdling, not unlike that of a shepherd's on the banks of the Loire, 
eonsistinff of two stories ; the lower one was occupied as a staUe, whilst the up- 
per, to which we ascended by a ladder and platform, was the dwelling of the fami- 
ly. Such \m the exterior of that casket wfaieh contains the most brilliant gem of 
boanty in Greece. The interior of the principal apartment was decorated with 
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coloured glass, the iralls painted in arabasque, and the ceiling fancifully with 
green varnish, resembling emerald. The room was hung with elegant Turkish 
arms, scimitars in silver-gilt sheaths, and other implements of war, together 
with splendid reliquaries, suspended from coral and golden chains. The Greeks 
have as great a passion for glittering arms and shining trinkets, as we in France 
have for the acquisition of pictures, antiques, and Etruscan vases. The furniture, 
half Turkish and half Grecian, combined the luxury of one with the tasteful ele* 
gance of the other ; while the rich carpets, embroidered cushions, and gilded 
divans, imparted to the whole chamber an air of oriental magnificence. 

Onr host himself is of the middle stature, and fresh and florid in his aspect ; and 
his appearance is manly and graceful. He wore a scarlet turban wrapped curiously 
round his head, so that one end fell on his shoulder, whilst the other formed a 
pretty festoon under his chin ; the rest of his dress was elegantly tasteful. Hav- 
ing engaged us to dine on the following day, we took our leave of him and his 
amiable and interesting family, with whom we were charmed and delighted ; for 
indeed the image of the fascinating Litcia then reigned the paramount deity of 
my heart. 

The long wished for hour of repairing to the house of our kind host arrived, 
and no sooner did we enter the portico, than we were met by a pretty female slave, 
who poured water upon our hands, and supplied us with napkins, and oilier neces- 
saries of ablution. We approached the festive board, but alas ! those attractions 
that brighten the festal hour, and diAise cheerfulness over the duloess of society, 
in the happy dinner-parties of France— -the presence of the ladies— nlid not shine 
at our Grecian banquet. We sat down, cross-legged, upon cushions, round a 
hospitable table, covered with fish, lamb, Idd, pillaw, and coagulated mUk, as well 
as a profusion of fresh and dried fruits. The wine was delicious, and, from time 
to time, like the nymphs that attended Ulysses, at the banquet of Alcinoua, — 

<* Gay strjppliog joutbs the brimming goblets crowned/' 

and were quite assiduous in helping us plentifully with the rosy beverage. 

Our dessert was a delicious treat ; it consisted of oranges, dates, olives, figs, 
raisins, &c. ; indeed the whole repast was not only classical, but palatable. 

AAer quaffing a goblet to the independence of Greece, all the guests, for there 
were five or six strangers, exclusive of my friend and me, at table, rose, and in a 
solemn manner, drank, '< the memory of the great Effendiy Lord Byron^** while 
my host took a miniature likeness of that lamented nobleman firom his bosom, and 
kissed it several times, and then, bursting into tears, he observed, ** that, in that 
illustrious Poet, Greece had lost her truest and most powerfiil friend— for he had 
sacrificed for her, his health, his fortune, and his life. 

In the evening we attended the ladies in their reception, or drawing room ; this 
was passing from the gloomy region of politics, to the tun-lit bower of beauty. We 
found it covered with the most beautiful silk carpets, with the ceiling gOded, and 
painted with flowers. Around were placed sofas, on which the ladies weie seated 
cross-legged* When tea and coffee were served, the young ladies began to enter* 
tain the company with song and dance. The Greek songs ace lively wad impas- 
sioned, and their airs have a pleasing and elegant melody, arising from the genius 
of the language. The songs are generally oral, as well as the tunes, few of them 
being committed to writing, nor the music to notation. 

The modem Grecian music consists principally of melody ; oonteipoint, if 
known, being seldom attended to, except on the octave. The airs, however, 
though in general simple, have an extraordinary cadence and energy in 4liem» 
which do not belong to the northern regions of Europe. One lady, who gave ma 
to understand that she had visited Paris, Rome, and several dties of Germany, 
remariEed, that she found no passion or feeling in the music of tiiose coonCries. 
She considered the German wanted pathos and expression, and that the French 
resembled the screeching of cats ; the Italian was the only one she Uked, thou^ 
not by any means so melodious, pathetic, and full of that expression that reflects 
the sensibility of the soul, in the Grecian. 
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The ladies accompaay their songs with the guitar and timbrel, and the men by 
the flute and lyre ; some of the latter are played with a plectrum, others with a bow«- 
They have also a small harp, the noblium- of the ancients ; it has twelve strings^ 
placed in two rows, six on each side, which harp is called by the modem* GrreekSy 
sckeschdar. 

The Grecian dances are performed by one, two, or more personsi they are 
sprightly, picturesque, and for grace, altitude, and proper expression, far exceed 
the French and Italian. The Greeks are extremely fond of dancing ; in- tkm 
country the young people of both sexes assemble at their festivals, and often cele- 
brate even their religious rites by the *' poetry of motion." They have dances 
adapted to each festival, most of which are evidently derived from- their ancient 
Pagan institutions. 

Sesid^ the amusement of song and dance* the* Grecian Ikdiesi while at work> 
amuse themselves in the relation of stories or apologues, or the recital of extempo- 
raiy poems. While sitting round the tendoTy it is customary for each lady, young 
and old, to tell her tale, sing her song, or repeat her poem. This method of be- 
guiling time is common with most of the ladies of the east, Turks, Persians, and 
Arabians, and was formerly, abo, in the south of £uro)e, particularly in France 
and Italy. The Cameroni, of Boccaccio^ and the stories (rf* Margaret of Navarre^ 
originated from this custom ; as also did the Persian and Mogul Talta, so weli 
known by translation, to every French reader. As well as the pleasures of the 
Gri^eca€t«m, the fair Greek enjoys the refreshing delights of the public baths every 
day, during the summer months. These baths are a species of female coffee* 
houses, where formerly both sexes met promiscuously; but at present the men 
and women have separate apartments for bathing. In those appropriated l^-the 
men, no modest female is seen ; and in those dedicated to the ladies, the fate of- 
ActsBon ^ould attend the man who would dare profane tliem with bis presence. 
Here all the respectable women of the city meet in their best attire, where they 
drink coffee, eat fruit, and talk scandal. The young Grecian women are very 
lively, quick, and witty, though almost destitute of the benefits of education; they 
will repeat an ingenious- tale, er comic song, extemporary ; they are also much 
given to swear by their eyes. If a pretty Greek miss has a mind to impose on you^ 
» lie, she will solenmly swear "by her eyes it is true." Their vivacity generally 
leads them to exaggerated and hyperbolical modes of expression. One day, sitting 
with my Athenian friend, in his gynecaeun^ at his country seatj and chatting with 
kin eldest daughter, Helenist, Zoa^ his youngest daughter came running into the 
TOom> with her arms extended, exclaiming with great energy— »*'0 mama! mama ! 
the great fiery Bull, whose nostrils smoke fike a furnace, and whose eyes shine- 
like the lamps before Panamra (the blessed Vu^n,) has kiHed poor Paramama, 
(the nuwe) ; I swear by my eyes it is true, for I saw her lie extended on the 
ground like the bushof Thisbe. Ah, poor Paramama ! what shril wedo for dear 
AUfse!" She then flew out of the chamber, but quickly again returned, exclaiming 
— "0 mamma! our nurse is safe, she is not killed^ but Oh! the fiery bull!" 
Upon inquiry, we found that the nurse, seeing the animal at a distance, ran away 
and fell, which gave birth to the hyperbolic exclamation of Zoa; The nurse, 
amonff the modem, as well as ancient Greeks, is always an attendant of the fami- 
ly. When a yoimg lady obtains a nurse, she never quits her ; she is her govemant 
in youth, managing her courtship in the season of Ibve ; and after marriage, she 
liecomes her fiiend and confidant, as we find mentioned by Homer, and other an- 
pient writers. . 

. The Gpecian females are much infinenced by superstition, and no momentous 
undertaking, either before or after marriage, is entered on without consulting a 
phaim or a fortmie-teller; they are, therefore, like Pythia o£ Delphi, the priest- 
essea-of false oracles, who only show in their delusive glass the fantastic vagaries 
of dreams, and the ambiguous presages of omens. 

Mostly all the Greek females are handsome, their complexions gencralFy 
brown ; their figure not tall, but finely formed ; their face t)val, with high foj^ 
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heads, and dimpied chins; their eyes large, and brilliantly blue ; and their fine, 
ilowiiig, black liair, add to their charms. They are indeed models for the chissel 
and the pencil ; yet they do not, in the aggregate, pay that attention to personal 
vleafiiliness, which distinguishes French women ; as their linen, far from being the 
'^^-snowy camise" of Ohilde Harold, is sorled, and, I had almost said, fikhj ; 
thoiagh so frequently sprinkled with otto of roses, and other costly perfumes, 
would be rendered much more pleasing to the eye, by an aspersion of suds. 
FareweH — I shall soon write again. 

\To ht conltntced.) 



I^TTERART ABTD BIOGRAPHICAL. JSTOTICES OF 
IRISH AUTHORS ABTD ARTISTS.-JrO. V* 

HUGH HAMILTON- 

BioORAPHT is allowed to be the most pleasing and instructive species of llteim^ 
ture. It not only includes all the advantages of general history, but firequeoUy 
explores the hidden causes of great events, which in the wide circuit of histori* 
cal narrative would have escaped our notice. 

The subject of this memoir, the late Hugh Hamiltoit, whose productions will 
survive the vicissitudes of opinion and the revolution of taste, and ^loll be admired 
while the fine arts are appreciated, and considered honorable to the country that 
produced them, was bom in Dublin, where his father exercised the humble voca- 
tion of a peruke maker ; a profession for which our artist was destined by his pa- 
rent* Fortunately, however, for himself, and that art of which he was one day. 
to be the brightest ornament, some lucky chance intervened, or more probably, 
the unaccountable bias of his own genius contributed to rescue his talents from 
such a deplorable degradation. He appears to havelieen thoroughly acquainted 
with the complexion and indication of his inherent genius, from hiis very chUd-^^ 
hood and adolescence ; since that period, he is never found '' out of his element.'' 
No sooner had he dispersed the scrawls and daubings of puerility, which he tra- 
ced and sketched on the walls of his father's shop, in Crow-street, than, anticipa- 
ting his fiiture success, and conscious of his latent powers, he procured admission 
to the drawing school of the Royal Irish Academy, in Hawkins' street, where he 
studied intensely, contemplated deeply, reasoned accurately, and practiced dili« 
gently. The lapse of a few years enabled him to ascend that emmence where 
'^ Fame's proud temple shines afar," as a finished Painter of portrait, scenery, 
nature, and manners ; an artist, who having sagaciously prescribed the limits of 
his pursuits, had effected whatever in knowledge or in practice was requbite to 
the purpose of adding to his proficiency. Many and severe were the difficulties 
indigence opposed to his progress in life. But he had the aid of genius, that 
heaven-kindled spark, which when bred in the inmost recesses of the heart, ripen- 
ed by attention, strengthened by perseverance, and animated by ambitiony is capa- 
Ue of sustaining its own powers, and contributing to its own happiness ; such a 
genius will bloom without nourishment, and attain beauty without culture ; it is 
timid as the willow, yet firm as the oak ; it will bear up against the chilling blasta 
of poverty, yet rise indignant against the gloom of obscurity. Such was the ge- 
nius of Hamilton, humble, yet proud, gentle, yet spirited, existing on its own 
strength, animated by its own exertions, and producing its flowers and fruits, even 
in the absence of the cheering zephyrs of patronage. Though the rare talents of 
this accomplished artist have long been the admiration of England, and the glo- 
ly of his native land, no Biographer, worthy the task of recording his merits and 
transmitting his name to posterity, has yet written his life. Among the extensive 
and elevated circle of friends, and MWiiner pofroiM, by whom he was, a few years 
ago, surrounded, and amid the general approbation of his numerous admirers, it is 
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A fact no less extraordinary than certain, that tho memory of such superior endoW" 
meats, has been treated with a neglect the most mortifying and unaccountable. 
• His works, it is true, speak more than volumes in his praise ; but few, compara- 
tively speaking, can have, even in his native city, an opportunity to view the glow« 
inffproductions of his pencil, dispersed as they are, through the various collections 
in £ngland and Ireland ; and fewer still will be found capable of duly estimating 
their value, when his name and living reputation (if such superlative stupidity and 
forgetfulness may be supposed within the bounds of probability) are remembered 
n<^ more. Under these impressions, this imperfect biographical sketch, is at- 
tempted ; more for the purpose of inducing some pen better qualified than ours, 
to do the character of our celebrated countryman justice, than from any design in 
the writer to obtrude himself, by undertaking so arduous a task. 

After the usual preparatory studies, he commenced a portrait painter, in Cray- 
ons, in his native city. How long he remained there is uncertain ; but having 
mairied, for love, he was compelled, by the change in his condition, to visit Lon- 
don, as the great theatre where genius might advantageously display itself. 

The numerous embarrassments he experienced there, at a time (1790) that a 
taste in the arts was, if possible, at a lower ebb than among ourselves in Dublin, 
would almost exceed belief. True genius and the enthusiastic love of art, by 
whieh it is generally accompanied, enabled him to bear up against such a fearful 
complication of misfortunes, and induced him to resort to Rome, at that time tho 
gnmd emporium of the fine arts. While there, his toils were well requited by 
the improvement he made, and the proficiency he acquired ; toils without which 
it is impossible any works can stand the test and trial of rigid criticism. At his 
return to London, the generous Gxorgb Frederick Cooke, moved by his nation* 
al sympathy, and the laodred feelings of genius, afforded him pecuniary assist- 
ance. Mr. Cook exerted his powerful influence in his behalf, so that his practice 
rapidly increased, and the reputation he acquired kept pace with his efibrts to de- 
serve it His love of fame, however, gave place to his love of country, and he 
renounced the prospect of those academical honours, th^ no doubt awaited him 
in London, for the patriotic purpose of settling in his native city. His return 
formed a memorable epoch, not only in his life, but also in the generally improved 
stale of the art in Ireland, which was the immediate consequence. His first pro- 
dnction,<after his return, was a full length picture of Lord Oharlemont, as Gener- 
al ef the Irish Yolonteers. This effort of his pencil was highly admired, and the po- 
pulanty of the subject added much to the fiune of the Painter. The Critics prais- 
ed it for precision of fom, striking likeness, felicity of execution, and fine tone of 
colouring. Indeed he is unrivalled in the freedom of outline, and a happy dispo- 
sitkm of light and shades, which are always mild, mellow, moderate and diffusive* 
Hie Imil 0m$etMty reposes easily upon the eye, and satisfies evety correct taste* 

Lords M oira, Charlemont, and O^Neil, now became his patrons ; and fame and 
forttme began to weave a chaplet of laurels for his brows. His superior merit 
secured him constant employment, and all the noble dames in Ireland sat for his 
portraits, for the spirit of national independence was in its full vigor, as we had 
then a pafliament, and a resident nobility and gentry, who were not above patron- 
ising the arts of their own country, or encouraging native merit. 

Mr* Hamilton was now accumukiting a respectable fortune. This he has been 
charged with diminishing, by a too ardent research into the arcana of chemical 
science ; but those who make the charge should know, that curiosity, if true, was 
mie ik the most praise worthy traits m his character as an Artist. To investigate 
and anal3rze the nature and various combinations of the pigments he daily used, 
was a piece of knowledge highly necessary, and intimately connected with the 
durability of his compositions. Had several eminent painters paid a similar at- 
tention to this department, we would not now have to regret the many faded pic- 
tures, which faintly remind us of that excellence they once possessed. Fortunate- 
ly, in our days, artists and others are enabled, without the smallest injury to their 
fortunes, or interruption to their individual pursuits, to acquire this knowledge 
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with-Qiach more certainty and effset than could hitherto have been obtained, by 
the improYed state of chemistry and the institution of public lectures on the sub- 
ject* now in Dublin, under the patronage of a spirited society, to which the public 
have easy access. 

We observed before, that we could not enumerate many pictures of an elevated 
character, which he has produced. His Evening 4tt Hotvihj is a beautiful com- 
position. The subject is composed with great skill, and coloured in a fine, warm 
tone : a jetty, with a high round tower at one end, projects into the water, in which 
there is a number of boats and small craft ; at a distance oystermen are seen, and 
many figures, calUe, &c. adorn the foreground. The sky is serene, the water 
calm, reflecting firom its polished surface the images of the various objects, and 
the ^gorea are introduced with great taste, and drawn with boldness and accura- 
cy. The landscape has the freshness and truth of * nature, which distinguish all 
his pictorial displays. The Earl Of Howth purchased this picture for 600 guin- 
eas. Indeed all his sea pieces have much of the luminous effect of Yandervelde, 
united to the broader touch of the English school. 

The Pedler Girl^ at the fair of Donnyhrooh. A young and pretty female, with 
her boxes of toys, ballads, apples, figs, tooth-picks, laces, and garters. This 
piece, which we saw, four years ago, among the collection of the Duke of Leinster, 
strongly exemplifies the power of effect, of which this species of composition is 
susceptible, and which our artist knew so well how to temper with delicacy of 
character. The expression of the girl's countenance is well conceived ; the ef- 
fect of light judiciously concentrated, and the colouring, Which is rich, shows much 
skill in harmonious arrangement 

The Monastic Ruins of Glendalogk. This picture, which was purchased by 
the late Mr. Grattan, displayed great simplicity, classic purity of design, and ;dci- 
entific composition. The architectural ruins with which he enriched his subject, 
manifested great knowledge and feeling for that branch of art, whilst they afibrded 
an air of grandeur and sublimity which is quite in keeping and harmony with the 
effect of the scene. 

Island Bridge. In this picture he has combined the beautiful and picturesque ; 
the grouping of the scenery, and the perspective views, are distributed with great 
efiect The light is finely managed,' the water is uncommonly transparent, and 
the architecture and surrounding objects are marked with great truth, and touched 
with the Artist's characteristic spirit 

The genius of Hamilton was not confined to the beautiful and sublime alone, 
but was equally capable of embracing the more playful and wilder sallies of the 
imagination. His pictures of Dean Kerwin pleading the cause of charily y and 
Cmpid and Psyche in the nuptial bowerj fiimish sufficient examples of this. The 
latter is fancifuDy conceived, spiritedly drawn, elegantly executed, and placed in 
the most definite manner. This picture was purchased for 700 guineas, by Lord 
Bessborough, which, for colouring, composition, and classic idea, was esteemed a 
master piece. His Tisiphone and Medusa^ is a grand and beautiful picture, which 
presents the result of well digested meditation on the subject, successfidly applied 
to the rules of art as they relate to fine and appropriate attitude, strong contrast, 
and animated expression, evincing great judgment, as well in the choice of mate- 
rials for the background, as in their general management and disposition. 

The last work of our great and gifted countryman, was a design, painted in 
1806, for the Irish Harp Society in Dublin. It represented the genius of Ireland 
as if starting from a fatal languor, and calliqg upon hope to view the instrument 
which had withstood the neglect of centuries. The Muse was seen in the back 
ground, mourning over the Harp, On another page, forming a sort of a second 
frontispiece, the genius of Erin was very happily portrayed descending from the 
clouds, and h<^ing a wreath over the head of the Muse, at which moment she 
was observed to look up, and strike the strings of the long slumbering harp with 
one hand, while she held in the other a portrait of Carolan. Underneath was 
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<< If music's tiie soul that eDliren's the scene 

Then tell me whose harp you approv'dy 
Or tell me the Bard of the Island so green. 

Whose song is so dearly helov'd. 
For dear is the theme it revives in my breast — 

Its principles never decay ; ^ 

It lives — shall not perish, until Fm at rest. 

Or time withers mem^fy away. 
Old Taba, the court of the Bards, is no more, 

Not a vestige Ib led of the pile-* 
Not a stone where the Baven might perch to deplore, - 

The harp of the £mcrald Isle.-— 
Then who is the Bard for whose mem'ry I si^'d. 

And where is the harp I approved ? 
Yes, Carolan's* the Bard that in poverty died, 

And 'twas Cardan's harp that I lov'd." 

Mr. Hamilton's portraits, in brilliancy of colouring, were more true to nature, 
than any of his cotemporaries of the British school, his outline free and strictly 
correct, and his likenesses faithfuRy characteristic, though dignified delineations 
of his individual subject. 

Latterly his health was so infirm, that ho was obliged to discontinue his profes- 
sional labours, and early in the year 1809, death terminated the existence of a 
roan, whoso genius irradiated the renown of his native land, and whose memory, 
as a patriot and an artist, the historic muse will enshrine in the temple of immor- 
tality. He lefl an only daughter, who inherits a large portion of her father's ta- 
lents, though some years ago she had chiefly confined them to copying the works 
of the great masters, in which she has been eminently successful. 



IRISH TOPOGRAPHT.--NO. II. 

Class ajtd E^ms. 

As Ennist the Cspital of the County of Clare, in all probility, is likelv to^ become as 
noted in Irish history, for giving birth to Irish liberty, in the triumphal election of Dan- 
i^ O^dmneUf as lAnuric is for her memorable and Mfoie straggle to preserve the rights 
and independence of our Country, we think, that a brief historic and local deseriptien 
of a County which has set such a glorious example to Ireland, will have some interest 
for oar readers. Clare, from whence the county derives its name, is a small market town* 
situated in a romantic valley, watered by the confluence of the rivers Fergus and ShaiMien; 
but owing to its proximity to Ennis, it is falling into decay. The Irish annalists 
tell us that at Caflan mountain, near Clare, where a laige tombstone and tumulus 
mark the ** narrow bouse of the hero,'' Conan, one of the Connaught knights, fell in i^ 
great battle fought there in S95, between the Connaught and Munster armies.t We' 
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• We shoU shortlj give an original biography of the Irish Orpheus, into which w^ wi 
ecdotet and circumstances that are not iound in }FaOB$r*t Irith Boris, Ryan's Iri$h ff 
firooks*8 reiickt of ondiMt Jrith Potiry. 

f Id the year 1 784, Mr. Flanagan, whose researches into the early history and aoticnitiea of aor 
country, ha?e brought such an acquisition of erudition to the publications of die Dublin Gaslic Society 
discovered on Callan mountain, an antique marble tomb stona, which was eight Aet in kngth, and ftair 
in breadth, embellished with sculptured fieures and symbols, of exquisite workmanship. The follow** 
ing inscription, in Irish characters, is deeply engraven on this remaraable stone, which sarvat to fiamp^ 
the seal of authenticity on our ancient annals. 

«• BtauaUi ikU marbUJIag w interred, Oman, the vottasil Ftcfor.— He was hKxve in the etrffk ^ spears^ 
andae na\ft tn the ekaee m the wind-footed Brea^'" 

The6agis placed upon a kind of Tumulus, around which there ia a circle fonned with laiga pil-> 
lars of Granite. In a historical tale, written, it is supposed, by Ossian, in 296, ths author ihiia dliiqflk 
to Oman. ** But Conan of the noble soul, the fipiy chief, who rolled the thunder of battle like the fire- 
winged tempest that blasts the foliage of the forest, and severs the trunks of tbe stalely oake^was not' 
ID the conflict of blood ; for the gallant hero, while foing to the adoration of the Sun, the preceding MaF» 
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learn from Colgan and M*Dermott, tliat tbe Irish monareh Gormoc-Cas, in the middle of 
the third Century, in order to strengthen his power, and defend the frontiers of his ler- 
tttories against the incorBions of tl^ kinz of Gonnaught, bestowed the whole county of 
Clare, on OiUoll, prince of Manster, and his officers, as sword land, for which he and 
tiMv were to fifht under his banner, and render him Knight's service in all his wars. 

It was this Munster prince, that first built CUwe. and a large portion of the County 
is possessed, at present, by his posterity, the O'Briens, O'Connors, O'Gormans, O'Ha- 
ras> and O'Coghlios. In tbe fourth century, the ConnaciaDS made a dariqg attempt to 
f»rc«t Clare from the territories of Leath-Jdogha, (as the southern part of Ireland was 
anciently called,} but they were repulsed and driven back to the north of Mayo, by 
JLttgba, ILing of Munster, wh<\ as a reward for the valour displayed by some of his 
officers, ffave the O^onnors the entire Counfv of Galway as " award Umd" 

AeeotSmg Co O'Halloran, in 934, the king of Gonnanght invaded Munster by sea and 
land, and burned and plundered the palace of King Lorcan, at Glare ; but Lorcan rous- 
terins his force, attacked the Connacians in their ibrtified eamp at Dromoland, and 
completelT routed them. Clare Castle was built on an Island in the river Fergus, in 
1019 by Murtagh O'Brien, King of Munster. This Castle was repaired about thirty years 
a^, and is now used as a barrack. Donald O'Brien, the renowned monarch of Mun- 
ster» built an ettensive abbey in Glare, for Canons regular, in 1195, under the invocation 
of St Augastin. St Donatus was the first abbot of this Monastery, at the shrine of 
which several Princes of Europe made splendid offerings. Here, in 1378, Maurice 
FiU-^Manrice and Theobald Butler, at the head of the English forces, defeated O'Brien 
Frinee of Tbonu»nd, b^ treachery, and afterwards hired villains to assassinate him in 
hi* own palace. £miM ia a large and improvin|j town, situated in the midst of a pio- 
tareique and h%hly cultivated Country, near the junction of the Shannon and Fergus, 
distant about 140 English miles from Dublin. The houses are ahnost all built of brick, 
and the new nwket bouse. Barracks, and free school, are neat specimens of architec- 
ture. The eonrt house, the scene of O'Connell's Victory, or rather the victory of libe- 
ral opinion over intolerance and prejudice, is a spacious and convenient edifice. 

Aeeording to Shaw Mason's statistical survey of Ireland, the population of this 
town is about S&^OOO souis. The vkinity of Ennis is rendered at once beautiful and 
rofwuitie,' by lofty mountains, shadjr groves, and rolJine iloods, as well as the ruins of 
Feudal Castles and monastic edifices. The extensive domains of Mr. Vesey Fitzger^ 
aid, the opponenf of O'Conneli at the late election, at Turin, of Lucius O'Brien, M. P. 
at Dromoland, of Mr. Gorman Mahon, at Griughliagh, and other rural villas, impart, 
sylvan grandeur and pastoral charms to the diversified landscape. 

In Ennis, are the remains of one of the finest abbey Churches in Ireland. It was 
finmded by St. Commin, A. D. 689, and built in tbe most elegant style of gothic ar^ 
cjiiteehire, and liberallv endowed bj many noble families. The tracery of the win- 
dows is exquisitely Ittnt and delicate. One of the aisles of thi& once magnificent 
stsBctnra, BOW serves for the Protestant parish chursh. In 16d6 Neal M'CaKhj, the 
prior, refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Henry VIII. which, as well as many 
other rccnsaat heads of religious bouses, exposed him to the resentment of that tyrant, 
who eaused the abbey to be suppresssd, and its possessions to be confiscated, as the 
property of the crown. Henry, m order to seduce the Irish chieftains, bestowed upon 
them tltt spoils of his ecclesiastical plunder. To O'Brien, who ingloriously renounced 
his Milesian title, of Prince of Thomond» and accepted from the Enclish despot, the 
feudal distinctMu of Earl, he granted a patent investing him with all the revenues and 
lands of the abbey of Clare ; but Uie most mortifying and national disgrace, which yo- 
ked thoMilesiaii chieftains in Uie Car of British vasshlage, was that exhibited by 
O^Ned, the last of our royal HersaraniMT race, when he stooped to the degrading huroili* 
ty of assamiBg a title conferred by an English King» and sharing in tbe fruits of rapine 
and sacsilece* Oh insulted shades of a thousand Kings! did you witness the infamy 
that ckraded the setting sun of the royal dynasty of Heremon. 

fa IM7, the Lord I]&puty,Hountjoy, who in obedience to the orders of the barbarous, 

vat titaclMrously eut aS by the Laintler troops, thoo^ he wat bot a tingle Koifht of tea-watbed 
Coaaaiifbt, ol simtiy bills, asd snow whi*e fkiekB. We have raited the grey stoiiet over the tomb of the 
wtTiiur, OD the IV. W. tide uf CaUan^M mist-manilod mountain. Lonely it the place of hit rett ! the 
|(raat it rank over hit crave, and tbe breeze tight in the oakt, tliat droop over the ** narrow houte*' of 
the warrior, the dark dwelling of the bravctt of CoonaclaD chieft. Bat hit name it inscribed 
fo the O^htmf* (Ibe ogbam wat a ehavacter taeted to tbe Drutdt, tbe alphabet of which ia ttHI pieatnr- 
ed io Tnaity C^eUtgt,) ** on mai#le, and hit deedi tball tbioe in the light of tong.** On the touth tide 
ol CaUan oaniataiav tbete it a very magDificent Druidical altar, of Granite, thirteen feet by five, curi- 
puahr tculptared, and in a ttate of pietervation that teemt to defy tbe ravages of time. Many ttran- 
i/tn vifft Bnnit, in 6r<* rr to view tbM monumeat of antiquity. 
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and sanguinary Elizabeth, deluged Ireland with blood and devastation, quartered bii 
troops on the inhabitants of Ennis, and during bis stay in the town he caused six Ror 
inan Catholic Priests to be put to death, for no other crime than that thej were found 
officiating in their clerical capacity. 

The events that occurred in Ennis during the usurpation of Cromwell, and the reigns 
of James II. and Queen Ann, shall be related in our history of this epoch. 

But among all the memorable circumstances that happened in the County of Clare, 
perhaps the election of Mr. O'Connell will produce the most important results, and 
lead to a train of great events, which shall pave the way for the enumdp&Honitf Irekmd. 
The withered arm of infirm despotism cannot much longer hold tUli reins of ini^^uttoas 
power, a« the uncontrolled and indomitable spirit of seven millions of people, united in 
unanimity, will no more suffer the wheels of that Jtiggemaui to pass over it O'Con* 
nell has removed the incubus which for ages paralyzed the moral and physical ener* 
gies of his Country, and like a powerful Magician, exorcised the daemons of discord, 
long the curse and bane of Ireland, from Roman Catholic opinion. We sineerely con- 
gratulate our Countrymen, on this side of the Atlantic, on tne eneomiastical addresses, 
which they have voted to a sterling patriot, whose undeviating zeal, powerful talents, 
and enthusiastic devotion, exercised for more than a quarter of a century, in the caote 
of Irish freedom, justly entitle him to the gratitude and applause of every friend of civil 
and religious liberty. O^Connell, in his efficient advocacy of Ireland, neither feared 
the threats of power, nor listened to the dictates of interest; his course was ever regu- 
lar, honest, and sincere, the freedom of his oppressed Country, was the polar star to 
which the compass of his efforts pointed, and those efforts attained an elevated emineoee 
of national advantage, which other Irish Patriots could only view through the telescope 
of hope. The bays and myrtles of his chaplet fresh blooming and fragrant as those 
that entwine their tendrils in l^lysian bowers, have never been sullied or stained with 
a drop of his country V. blood. The Irish Cato, in his splendid career, has developed vir- 
tues which would reflect lustre on the most exalted names of Grecian and Roman an- 
tiquity. We do not wish to pluck the laurels from the tombs of the iUustnoos dead, 
nor despoil the shrines of the Swifts — ^the Lucases — the Grattans — the Currans — (he 
Fitzgeralds — ^the Floods or the Emmets, of the trophies offered by their grateful 
Country, nor extinguish the torch which the historic Muse holds up to their deathless 
fame and signal merits ; but we will say, comparatively speaking, that their united ser* 
vices would be but a feather in the scale opposite the preponderatmg and successful exer- 
tions oC Daniel O^ConnelL 

Let the Page of Erin's history be searched, and a parallel for them cannot be foand* 
After the Fingalls — the Gormanstowns, the Frenches, the Southwells, and the Ken- 
mares, had deserted the Catholic Board, at the mandate of the Duke of Richmond, 
O'Connell, undismayed bv the defection of these nobles, clung with undaunted courage, 
and Roman devotion to the shattered wreck of the Catholic cause. Regardless of 3ie 
tibreatsof the Irish govemnient, he organized the CatkoHc atsoetettofi, gave it bone and 
muscle, created that luminous prism which now reflects all the talents and wonders 
of an influential bodv, that marshals under its banners the intellect, wealth, Indepen- 
dence, and virtue of Ireland. In Comparison to this association, the little knot of Bran- 
swickers is like a Molehill in the vale of mount Atlas. 

Amidst the extinction of other lights, the firmness of O'Connell, like the momine 
star of our redemption, glittered in the horizon of Erin's hope. He was the vivid 
rainbow, which appeared after a long and dreary night of apathy and suffering, gleam- 
ing bright and variegated as the herald of serene weather. It was he that ennstedthe 
liberal English and Scottish Press in our favour ; it was he that denounced Lord 
Manners, the corrupt Irish Chancellor, for coimtenancine the Orange magistrates, in 
their vile injustice to the Catholics ; It was he who, on Uie trial of the young and la- 
mented martyr of the liberty of the Press, John Magee, the late proprietor of the 
Dublin Ehening Po»ty refuted the calumnies of Attorney General Sauren, flung them 
back in his teetn, and made him quake and tremble ; it was he who, in " elcMjuence 
of fire and lightning," as pure and patriotic as the Roman forum ever echoed, gave 
expression to our wrongs, and hurled the red hot thunderbolts of national indignation 
against the diabolical system of tyranny and oppression, which distracted, mvided, 
and disorganized the harmony that should connect a brave and generous people. Tes, 
it was he, that in 2813 infused the spirit of liberty into the hearts of his countrymen, 
awoke their energies from the e1 umber of ages, and communicated the promethian fire 
of patriotism to the then congealed elements of Irish feeling and sentunent, and like a 
skilful alchymist, amalgamated them in a solid, sterlinc mass of eonconl and unrnnmi- 
iy. This was the triumph of eloquence, achieved by integrity of .principle. The 
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Bmes, the Keoghs, the M'DonBells, the O'Cohdotb, and Ihe Brophiefl, tttemptcd 
what O^Connell has performed ; to still the tempest of prejudice, and twist, as it were, 
a rope from the sands of division and dissension. 

Who then, among all our countrymen, either living or dead, has lahoared so nni- 
formljr, and so fortunately, has rendered sueh essential services to, and has made such 
immense sacrifices for his country, as Daniel O'Connell? Who, therefore, let ua atk, 
since the invasion of Henry II. had such a claim, ay, such a strong and paranottBt 
claim on the gratitude of irishmen, as he has ? Can ws wonder tMn at his baviiig 
soared to a higher summit of popularity than any Irish Patriot ever attained. 

In the race of patriotism, he has distanced competition. Why then would any man* 
possessing, an Irish heart, nav, possessing a heart alive with the elow of freedom, en- 
vj the leader of Catholic Ireland, the honor and reverence which his country hat 
unanimously awarded him ; whose name will ^o down to posterity encircled in a re- 
flulgent halo of immortality ; whose services, exertions, and virtues must find monu- 
meott in the hearts of succeeding generations, which shall last a/ler bronaes and mar- 
ble statues are crumbled into dust, and scattered by the winds of time, because the 
BAPPiNcss Avo LiBBRTT of milUons yet unborn, shall be the imperisbable trophies 
that will adorn his shrine ? 



ECCLiGSIASTICAIi EDIFICES OF W1SIXS.—NO. U. 

CHRIST'S CHUKCH. 

Bishop Usher, on the authority of Maurice Regan, who was private secretary 
to Dermod, King of Leinster, in 1168, states, in his *^ Aniiquitits of Briti$k 
ChwrcheSj^^ that the vaults of Christ's Church were built before the coming of SL 
Patrick into Ireland. Harris and Archdall quote an inscription, which was im- 
pressed on a marble tablet, in this Church, recording that it was consecrated by 
8U Kevin, Abbot of Glendalogh, in the fiflh century, and endowed by several Irish 
chiefbiins. 

In 1038, this structure was rebuilt by Donat, Bishop of Dublin, of cut stone, 
according to the Gothic order of architecture. Sitric, King of Dublin, caused a 
siiperb mausoleum to be erected over the remains of his wife Beibhion, who was 
interred in the chancel of this cathedral. According to Colgan, this monument 
existed in the reign of Richard II. Sitric gave to Christ's Church the lands of 
Lusk, Bealduleck, Howth, and Portrahern, with their rights and royalties.* In 
1164, Archbishop O'Tool appointed twenty-four cannons regular to attend this 
Cathedral. 

* After the English had established their authority in Ireland, Strongbow, Robert 
Fitzstephens, and Raymond Le Gross, enlarged and beautified this church, built a 
new choir and steeple, as well as two chapels, one dedicated to St Edmond, Sjng 
and martyr, and the other to St. Laud. In the reign of Edward I. the prior of 
Christ's Church took his seat among the Peers of Parliament, as a^^ars by a re- 
gistry in its Black Book. Philip Nugent, who was buried there in 1248, endowed 
Christ's Church with a tract of land, and the wood of Kilcullen. John De Courcy, 
Earl of Ulster, John Comyn, and Henry De Londres, the prelates, were among 
the most magnificent benefactors of Christ's Church* 



• The following emiflMfatkm of the Iriih Csthedmlfi, may not prove unintereiting to our mders: 

Deny, in the county of Londonderrr. 

Raphoe, " '» Donegal 

LeighllD, »• •• Carlow: 



Armagh, (ibe netiopolitao chuicb,) 

in Uie county of Armagh. 
Christ's Cbuicb, ** ^' Dublin 



8t Patrick's, *« "» Dublin. 

Cashel, *' ** Tipperarj, 

Tuam, " ^ Galway. 

Meath, has no Cathedral, though a rich see. 

Sildaie, in thacouotjr of Kildaie. 

Cloglier, " " Tyrone. 

KUmora, *' ** Cavan, 

Dowupatrick, ** '* Down. 

Dromore, " " Down. 



Ossory, In the city and county of KilkannT. 

Corls, " »• •' Cofk. ^ 

Cloyne, " " » Cork. 

Ltroertc, »♦ '» •» Limorio 

KUlaloe, " " »' t\un, 

Waterford, »» « „ Waiertord. 

Clonfert, »' " " Galway. 

Elphin, " ♦' ♦♦ RotcommoD, 

KiUala, ♦♦ " . " Mayo. 
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Camden and Sir Winiam Dugdale give a eopioiui description of the tomb of 
StrongboWy which was elegantly deisorated with the enrichment of architectnre 
and Bculpturey some of the fragments of which are still to be seen. The effigy is 
a tasteful piece of sculpture. The Earl is represented reposing on an altar, in full 
umour ; on the shield his arms {three ckevroruU guU$y on a chief azure^ three 
croBmtt peMie fitch^ of the field) are finely embossed. Adjoining Strongb<yV» 
tomb is a marble dab, but so emced hy time's obliterating fingers as to render the 
inscription illegible, that marks the grayes of Robert De Quiocy, Earl of Winches- 
ter, and his wife, Mary the daughter of Strongbow. 

In 1262, accoiding to Wright, a serious dispute arose botween the Prior and 
convents of Chckl's Church, and the citizens of Dublin, about the tithe of fish ; 
but the assumed pretensions of the church triumphed over the equitable opposition 
of the laymen, and the Archbishop of Dublin, until this day^ b entilled to the tenth* 
part of the fish caught in the Lifi*ey. 

The sanctuary dT Christ's Church) according to Camden and Hanhier, (both 
staunch Protestants,) contained, as << will appear by the obituary White Book of said 
church, a large crucifix, reputed miraculousi on account of the several cures it 
performed : Jesus' staff, which, in 1 181, was translated along with the text of the 
gospel used by St Patrick, as also his altar stone, from Armagh to Dublin, by 
nflliam Filz Addm ; a thorn of our Saviour's crown ; a part of the Blessed Yir- 
jbi's girdle, and the thumb 4>f St Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
These reliques were carried off to Spain by a Monk, on the accession of Elizabeth 
to the throne."-— Comden't Hibemica 83. Hanmer'e Chronicle 34. 

** In 1283," says Colgan, <* the belfry and steeple, as well as the dormitoryi of 
Christ's Church, was burned, the flames extending to Skinner's Row^ a great part 
of which was also biimed ; the roof and part of the body fell, and broke the an- 
cient monument of Strongbow.^' 

Stanehursty who wrote in 1564, mentions, '' that in 1640, a certain tomb-in this 
church was opened* and in it was found the body of a Bishop, who had been some 
hundreds of years buried, being whole and uncorrupted ; living rings, a golden 
chalice, and pontifical ornaments." 

There is a copy, in the Black Booh of this church, of^ Queen Mary's letter, 
which was. addressed to Thomas Lock wood, the then Dean thereof requesting 
him to receive Hugh Curwin, the Lord Archbbh9p of Dublin, '^ honourably and 
with due respect ; as it was her will and royal pleasure that he should be the Pri- 
mate of Ireland, under the sanction and concunrence of his Holiness, the Pope.'^ 

When Queen Elizabeth^ ascended the English throne, she nominated Dr. Bcown 
to the see of Dubtin, who, on his induction, caused all the fine paintinjp and sculp- 
tures of this Cathedral to be destroyed. There ate nu less than twelve DeaneiieB 
in the gift of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

This edifice is more remarkable for its magnitude than for its archileotural mag- 
nificence. It is an antique Goti^ic pile, the fallared portico, and pilastered walls of 
which give it a solemn aspect of antiquity. It is skuated in Wine Tavern street, 
in the heart of the city, biuh in the form of a cross, and elevating firom the centre 
of its roof a laree square tower, in which there are eight immense beUs» with 
chimes. It is almost entirely surrounded with houses, and those parts of it that 
may be seen externally, whether from the natural colour of the stone, or from the 
smoke incidental to large cities, exhibit a sombre n^tpearaaee that nidBes it resem** 
ble the gloomy prison of Constance, as described by Sir Walter Seott, in Mamnioi^ 
Its pillared aisles appear like an extended vista ; and the archiepitcopal throne, 
where Doctor Magee, the present int<rferant and uncharitable Ardibishop, enjoyk 
*'tbe fiU sluinl>era of the church," is at once unique and elegant. The Lcvd 
lieutenant's pew is furnished in a superb style, and ornamented with the most 
splendid ehibeltishments of art Its spacious nave is full of ^' storied urns," and 
stat^ monuments, where ^' grandeur weeps magnificently in marble." The choir 
is enclosed ; and a gallery is at the west end of it, where there are four organs, 
the swelling melody of which ^* lift the rising soul." It has also north and south 
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gaUtties, wliioh are furobhod with oigaii9. There are acme eiogaai mommiaatB 
of great arehitectural beauty jn the choirt among which the Ilenan toaodb of the 
Eeri of KiUare, who died m 1 743, poesefaea the greateat attraction for the eye and 
the admiration. He ia repreaented in hia parliamentary robea» lying in etate on 
an altar tomb^ with exquiaitely aonlptuind figureay large aa life^ of hia aon and 
daiyhter, weeping over him* 

The characteriatica of the ancient Gothic order of arefaitecture preyatl throngbt 
Ottt the component parte and general diapooition of thia edifice. The front portico 
ia crowned with a lofly pedimentt in the pyramidical form, like that in the tieaaept 
front of Weatminater Abbey; and the apire, in a direct Une with ita apez» lieea 
over the mteraection of the na^e and the tranaept* The walla are ataigthened 
with bottreaaea, and each of the tomta ia pinnacled with a amall pyramid; and the 
archea of the doora and windows terminate in.a.i3axon peiot, wbsch are enriehed 
with the moiildinga and pyramidical canopiea pectdiar to this oider-of arcbttectiue* 



SSSATS ON THE PRESBNT STATE OF IREIiAlfD. 

ma. 1. 

By the late anivab from Europe, we are informed* that the Marquia of Angleaey 
ia recalled firom the Iriah Government ; or elae haa aent hia reaiffnation aa Lord 
Lieutenant and Governor General of that part of the United kmgdom. Thia 
every intelligent person, familiar with the Angh-Irieh adminiatration, expected : 
it ia even aurpiiaing he waa permitted to continue ao long in hia official ci^acity. 
The Britiah Miniatera have invariably recalled every unprejudiced and liberal go- 
vernor, who has attempted to ameliorate the condition of the penecuted Oatholica,'* 
or eke haa aent a bigotted, partial Secretary of State to accompany him, not to 
diachaige hia official duties as an enlightened statesman^ in unison with his od^ 
league; no, but to thwart the liberal adminiatration of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
foment inteatine commotion amongst the deluded inhabitanta. The Orangemen 
have been encouraged to persecute the Boman Catholics ; sometimes to shoot a 
few of them with impunity. The meetings of the Roman CatboUca have alaot 
been overlooked, aa it were, to entice them to commit soma depredation, that 
government might hove aome plea to auapend the ** Habeas Corpus Act," in die-, 
triets inhabited by Roman Calhohca, and thereby giro the atroeioua Orangeman an^ 
opportunity of revenging imaginary transgressions. 

The Marquis of Anglesey, aided ^ his enlightened colleague. Lord L. 
Gower, probihilBd such iaiquilous proceedings ; the tranasressors were punMi- 
ed — the exclamation, ''I am a brother," waa no longer aumcient to acreen a mor-* 
derer, or acquit an Orange Aaaaaain, as formerly, in a court of justice-— the noxious 
word ^^ ^pist," or *^ Bibbon-man," although uttered in court by the maater of an 
Orange Uh^, waa equally unavaDing to convict an innocent Roman Oathola^-* 
no nan was tranaported for aeven years or more, for reaisting a lawlesa band of 
Orange maraudera-— the laws were more tmpartiatty administered ttan the inha- 
bitants were accustomed to experience— 4he peaceable portion of the people lodk«' 
to government for protection, and to the spirit of the cmistitution for justice— 4lle» 
gal aasociatioBS, for pohtieal purposes, were seldom heard of; even the viio Orange 
lotesa were diseontinued ; and the enemiea of Ireland asaumed a new name, that 
ofwiviiawiCKBas. The nobility of Irehmd, '' the Corinthian pillara of the state,** 
assumed their original rank, atation, and dignity, and declared that ^ Ireland is, 
and ought to be, an integral part of the United Kingdom, and as such entitled to- 
an equal ahace of the admrnmation, and ought not he governed as a provinoe.** 

* It liM btm the unifonn policy of tbo British GowrameDt to recall every Lord LieuteoSBtt «Im» . 

Siiiifwied a diipoiiiion to admiaister the lews to the Iriah with justice and Impartiality. Sir Aotliooy 
IfiDSham, and Sir John Perroit, were recalled by Elizabeth, end rspreroanded by that etryvn Qmm, 
"/or not s nifH-iaw T L T ormnsiife ni lam ! !** 
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The Marquui <tf Anglesey, Lord L. Gower^ and Sir A. Hart, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, were also unanimous on this wise and liberal firindple ; and Ireland, lor the 
firrt time, witnessed the three greatest officers of state mutually agreeing and in- 
dividuaHj endeaTOuring to nrittgate* the existing distresses of the kingdom, and 
rendering impfrtial justice to all classes of the community. 

The British ttinisters have been completely bafHed and disappointed in their 
roost sanguine expectations. The CathoUc Association has accumulated strength, 
power, and influence. The Anglo-Irish government, the majority of the Irish and 
English nobility, and die great Inkly of the people, demand, not as a privilege, but 
as a right, the emancipation of seven millions. 

This is a remarkable epoch in Irish history. Lord Anglesey's resignation, end 
O^Gonnbll's election, will cause as great a sensation throughout the British do- 
minion as Napoleon's return from Elba did. All Europe was then in commotion ; 
the most experienced statesman shuddered at the prospects before him, and could 
not even anticipate the termination of the consequences that portended such fear- 
ful results. The invasion of France was not more hostile to the- Bourbon Dynas- 
ty, than O'Connell's admission to the Imperial Pariiament would be to the bigotted 
iid SKberal fiicttons who have monopolized, for centuries, almost all places of 
trust, profit, or emolument. The despots of Europe combined to destroy the 
Frencn Emperor, and deprive the French nation of a Monarch whom they loved 
and almost adored. The petty despots of Great Britain, the Borough-mongers, 
will also unite to deprive O'Gonnell of a seat in Parliament, and the Catholics of a 
representative. What Napoleon designed to accomplish for the French, and ail 
Europe, O'Connell would for bis countrymen and the empire at large. 

The British Ministers appointed, as efficient governor for Ireland, a Military 
Chieftian^ who was known to inherit all the national antipathies of his ancestors 
to the Irish nation; and as they invariably practiced, '< divide^ and conquer ^^^ they 
have abo selected Lord L. Gower as Secretary of State. Oh, what an unexpected 
change!! The noble Marquis, from being an inveterate political opponent,* be- 
came a zealous^ disinterested friend of the Catholics, and of course his services 
were no longer required as Vice-Roy of Ireland. 

There are other motives which probably induced his Lordship to resign ; sudi 
as the probability of rebellion, &c. &c. The Marquis of Anglesey is an experi- 
enced wairior, and a consummate general ; no man in all Europe understands 
what a united peasantry, when driven to desperation, can accomplish, better than 
Lord Pfeiget. His Excellency recollects how the Portuguese and Spanish pea- 
santry fought, and finally conquered. Napoleon's invincibles. He also remembere 
the Freitish Revolution, and cannot forget that the French peasantiy overcame the 
veteran troops of Europe : nor can the immortal American peasantry, who over- 
came all opposition, and compelled the British Ministers to acknowledge them 
** Free and Independent," be forgotten. Ireland, witli a population of seven mil- 
lions of inhabitants, directed by the wisdom of the Catholic Association, as warlike 
as eidier Portuguese, Spanish, or French peasantry, is as l^Eely to prove as formi- 
dable to Wellington's troops in the fieki of battle, as the Spanish did to the Mar- 
shals of Napoleon. The forces which any Irish chieftain could bring to the field, 
are certainly very powerful, for their wrongs would make cowards heroes. There 
are about forty thousand disbanded militia in the kingdom, who are well disciplined, 
and no doubt willing to follow any influential leader; about ten thousand discharged 
from tiie regulars, and about fifiy thousand yeomanry and citizens, who are well 
trained ; add to these about one hundred thousand disaffected young men, who 
wotdd foUow the standard of way commander opposed to the ^^ Sa98ana^$gk ;" ex- 

» The giMt EpgUf h jviaJator, Sir Edward Cooke, in a letter to Sir John Davies, obterved : -" It is a 
ciicumsiaiioe wbicb reflects great honour on the moral worth of ihe Irish nation, that scarce any nmur 
roieiing the sapreme auihority of goyeranieot, for ErigJand, who did not prove for ever after her 
sireiiuoas defender. If Ireland cannot be safe, therefore, England cannot be safe ; so that I think wew 
]SSSi5* '^ "* aanctioning the political independence of that nation." Vide Henry's Hithnj of: 
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cluaive of these, there are as many Presbjterians and Roman Catholics in Ulster^ 
lis are ca{>able of disarming the Orangemen. 

The present state of Ireland is truly foreboding of some sudden explosion, that 
shall shake the British Empire to its centre, and sweep away in its vortex-torrent 
the holds and fastnesses of English tyranny. Bt 



IRISH 

To make room for the following important and signally roomentous letters, and the 
interesting speeches of Messrs. O'Conitell, Sheil, Steele, as well as of that of the 
wealthy Dublin Banker, John David Latouche, Esq. we are obliged to exclade our 
Reirwpett of Irish poUtics^ which we had prepared for this publication. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND 

THE MOST REV. DR. CURTIS. 

As this correspondence now forms a part of the bistonr of our times, we are induced 
to publish the answer of the Most Rev. and venerated Prelate, to the letter of the Pre- 
mier, which has been a subject of so much speculation and commentary. It is as fol-. 
lows: — 

" Drogheda, t^h December y 18S8. 

*' Mr Lord Duke — I have never been more agreeably surprised in my life than by 
the unexpected bonourof receiving your Grace's very kind and even friendly letter of 
the 11th mstant, which, coming from so high a quarter, I should natuvilly wish to re- 
serve, if possible ; but as it was franked by yourself, the news of its arrival was 
known alt over this town, (as might be expected from a provincial post-office) before 
the letter reached my hands, so that I was obliged, in your Grace's defence and my 
own, to eommunieate its contents to a few chosen friends, for the satisfaction of the mul« 
titade, who might otherwise fabricate, in its stead, some foolish, or, perhaps, mis- 
chievous nonsense of their own. But fortunately, your Grace's letter contained only 
such liberal and benevolent sentiments as all parties must eulogise, and none could 
possibly malign ; besides, it very seasonably strengthens the testimony that I, as a 
faithful witness, have, on all occasions given, of your renerous, upright and imparttal 
disposition. It would be somewhat worse than ridiculous in me to offer any thing* in 
the shape of political advice to a consummate statesman at the head of the first Cabi- 
o.et in or out of Europe ; but as your Grace has so humanely condescended to men- 
tion some of the difficulties tending to paralyze your efforts to settle the Roman Catho- 
lic question, I beg leave to submit to your superior judgment a few reflections made 
to me, by some well informed and unbiassed friends, as well Protestant as Catholic, 
who certainly understand the subject better than I can pretend to do. 

'* They have read with great pleasure and gratitude, the noble declaration, in which 
your Grace so strongly expressed your sincere anxiety to witness the settlement of tho . 
Roman Catholic question, which yon are convinced, would, by benefitting the State, 
confer a benefit on every individual of society ; and you regret that you see no 
prospect of sueh a settlement, because violent party feelings are mixed up with that 
question, and pervade every discussion of it, to such a degree as to to preclude the pos- 
sibility of prevailing upon men to consider it dispassionately ; but that, if it coula be 
burtea in oblivion A>r a short time, and if that time were diligently employed in the 
consideration of the question, you would not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy. 

<' These humane and statesmanlike sentiments ^s far as they go) do great honor to 
A'our Grace's head and heart, and might appear sufficient, if you were a private noble- 
man, but not in your present exalted station, with poner to wield, when necessary, all 
the resources of the government ; for it would be a shir on the unrivalled and fa^- 
famed British Constitution, to assert, that even when well administered, it does nod 
possess or supply means for establishing any thing known to be essential (qx the wel- 
fare, peace, and tranquiUity of the empire at large, and for putting down or removing 
any intrigue or party spirit that might wantonly attempt to oppose so great a blessinf^ 
My friends allow that such momentous exertions may be sometimes unsuccessful^ 
when Government is conducted by weak or unsupported heads or hands ; and that they 
require such a Prime Minister as the nation has now, ai\d I hope, will lon^; have the 
happiness to enjoy ; who, after an uninterrupted series of the greatest victories, and the 
successful arrangement of the most important interests that, perhaps, ever yet occur- 
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red, has beeD placed at the head of the Goveniinent, by the entire and well-earned eoo- 
fidence of our most sracious Sovereign, and with the universal applause of the whole 
empire. Under sach a chief, exerting his legitimate prerogative, thej sa^ that no par- 
ty would dare to oppose the general good ; and that if your Grace would lotiaiate your 
serious resolution to settle the Roman Catholic question, its opponents would iostantly 
fly, and appear no more ; and if the settlement were once carried, it would, in a few 
days, be no more spoken or thought of than the concessions now are, that were lately 
made to the Dissenters ; for the enemies of such an arrangement are oot half so an- 
gr]^, in reality, as they now appear to be, in order, by that bugbear, to carry their 
point. 

*' But my friends have no hesitation in declaring, that the project mentioned by your 
Grace, of Duryin^ the Catholic c^uestion in oblivion, for the purpose of considering it 
more at leisure, is totally inadmissible, and would exasperate, in the highest degree, 
those who are already too much excited, and could only consider that measure as a 
repetition of the same old pretext, so often employed, to elude and disappoint their 
hopes of redress. But that if it even were adopted, it would only serve to augment 
the difficulties by allowioi^ tbe contending parties, and particularly the enemies of all 
concession, the opportunities they seek, lor preparing the means of resistance and vio- 
lence, which they nave latterly carried to the most alarming lengths ; which they have 
avowed and publicly announced in atrocious and sanguinary terms, to which, however, 
I should not here allude, (for I never wish to be an accuser,) but that I am certain your 
Grace must have read those horrible threats, often repeated in the Brunswick and Or- 
ange public prints ; and to this latter subject, at least, I must bee leave to call your 
Grace's attention, and to implore your powerful protection, humbly praying that yon 
will not suffer public peace and concora to be disturbed or violated, under any pretext 
whatever. An effectual remedy will cost your Grace but one word. I do not, howev- 
er, hereby mean to meddle in temporal affairs, but I consider it my bounden du^ to 
labor incessantly, in concurrence with all my venerablje confreres, to impress on the 
minds and hearts of all those committed to our spiritual' care, sentiments of true Chris* 
tian charity, moderation, and kind forbearance, towards all men, without exception. 

" I beg your Gtace will excuse the lenrth of this letter, and vouchsafe to consider 
it as a proof of my unfeigned regard, and of the sincere respect with which 

" I have the honour to remain, my Lord Duke, your Grace's most obedient and hum- 
ble servant, R. CURTIS. 

" To bis Grace the Field Marshal, Duke of Wellington, his Majesty's Prime Mia- 
ister^ ^. &c. &c." 



THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY'S LETTER TO THE MOST REV. 

DR. CURTIS. 

The following is the important and valuable letter addressed to the Catholic Pri- 
mate of Ireland, by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant>>: — 

Pkcemx Park, Dec ^t^d, 1638. 

Most Rsvseekd Sir, — I hasten to acknovrledge the receipt of your letter of the 
* dSd, covering that which you received from the Duke of Wellington, of the 11th inst. 
together with a copy of your answer to it. 

1 thank you for the confidence you have reposed in me. 

Tour letter gives me imformntion upon a subject of the highest interest. I did not 
know the precise sentiments of the Duxe of Wellington, upon the present state ot tbe 
Catholic question. 

Knowing it, I shall venture to offer my opinion upon the course that it behoves the 
Catholics to pursue. 

Perfectly convinced that the final and cordial settlement of this great question can 
alone give peace, harmony, and prosperity to ail classes of his Majestv's subjects in 
this kingdom, I must acknowledge my disappointment on learning that tnereis no pros- 
]>ect of its being effected during the ensuing Session of Parliament. I, however, de- 
rive some consolation from observing that his Grace is not whollv adverse to the mea 
sure ; for if ht can be induced to promote it, A«, of all men, will have the greatest fa- 
cility in carrying it into effect. 

If I am correct in this opinion, it is obviously most important the Duke of Welling- 
ton should be propitiated ; that no obstacle that can hj possibility be avoided, sbonki 
be thrown in his way ; that all personal and offensive insinuations should be suppres- 
sed ; and that ample allowance sbonld he made for (he difficulties of his situation. 
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Diffienlt it certainly is, for he has to overcome the very strong prejudices, and the 
interested motives of many persons of the highest inflaence, as well as to allay the real 
alarms of many of the more ignorant Protestants. 

I diflfer from the opinion of the Duke, that an attempt should he made to ' hury in 
oblivion' the question for a short time. First, because the thing is utterly impossible;' 
and next, because, if the thing were possible, I fear that advantage might be taken of 
the pause, by representing it as a panic achieved by the late violent re-action, and by 
proclaiming that if the Government at once and peremtorily decided against conces- 
sion, the Catholics would cease to agitate, and then all the miseries of the last years of 
Ireland will be to be re-acted. 

What 1 do recommend is, that the measure should not be for a moment lost sisht of, 
that anxiety should, continue to be manifested ; that all eorutituHonal (in contradiction 
to merely legal) means should be resorted to, to forward the cause ; but that at the 
same time, the most patient forbearance, the most submissive obedience to the laws, 
should be inculcated ; tbat-no personal and offensive language should be held towards 
those who oppose the claims. 

Personality offers no advantage, it effects no good ; on the contrary, it offends, and 
confirms predisposed aversion. Let the Catholic trust to the justice of hi? cause ; to 
the growing Uberality of mankind. Unfortunately, he has lost some friends, and for- 
tified his enemies, within the last six months, by unmeasured and unnecessary violence. 
He will soonest recover from the present stagnation of his fortunes, by showing more 
temper, and y trusting to the Legislature for redress. 

Brute force, he should be assured, can effect nothing. It is the Legislature that 
must decide this question ; and my greatest anxiety is, that it should be met by the 
Parliament under the most favourable circumstances, and that the opposers of Catholic 
emandpation shall be disarmed by the patient forbearance, as well as by the unwearied 
perseverance of its advocates. 

My warm anxiety to promote the general interests of this country, is the motive that 
induced me to give an opinion and to offer advice. I have the honour, 6tc. &c. 

(Signed) ANGLESEY. 

To the Most Rev. Dr. Curtis, &c. &c. 



CATHOL.IC ASSOClATIOir. 

DuBUir. Friday, Jan. S. — The Association was yesterday crowded to'excess. 
Sir THOMAS ESMONDE in the chair. Mr. MAURICE O'CONNELL was 

appointed Secretary. 
Receipt of Catholic Rent from 19th Dec. 4837. 8f. ed. 

THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY. 
Mr. O'CONNELL, M. P.— I rise for the purpose of proposing four resolutions, of 
which I have given no notice ; for on Tuesday last I could not have expected to ei\)oy 
the happiness which 1 have this day experienced, in reading the letter of the Marquis 
of Anglesey. (Hear, ami cheer;) It burst upon us this norning the happiest new- 
year's gift that was ever presented. (Heaty and Umd cheers.) It came from one of the 
most gallant soldiers that ever faced an enemy in the field of battle ; brave as bis own 
swofd ; true to his King and bis country as the steel is to the adamant, and firm as that 
adamant in the maintenance of his own principles. (Cheers.) Noble and manly in all 
the relations of life, he is an honour and a credit to his own country, and a blessing to 
this unfortnAate land. (Cimtinued cheering.) It is said that it is difficult to conciliate 
the people of Ireland. The Marquis of Anglesey does not say so ; he will not, and 
even he could not say so. {Hear.) He has shown himself the best counsellor of the 
throne and the people. He it is who could make that throne secure, because he would 
draw to its support the willing hearts and the reariv arms of the people of this couctry. 
(Hear, md cheersS The present administration should deem him their chosen cham- 
pion; for with such a representative in Ireland, their power is increased and supported. 
(H<ar, ftsor.) I know not what debt of gratitude the Duke of Wellington may feel he 
ewes to the Marquis of Anglesey. I remember when I was in France, to have fre- 
queiitly heard the military ^nll of the Duke of Wellington undervalued, and to his 
excellent subordinate officers attributed the ereat portion of the merit to which he laid 
claim. Victo^ certainly never could have been attained, but for the |;allantry of the 
svMtem oificers and soidieis. The British soldierfi fought with the vigor of freemen^ 
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and their arms were nerved with the strength of men who were educated io a free 
countrj. (Hear.) The soldiers should obtain their meed of merit ; but then we must 
not take all from the Duke of Wellington, or desire more than to share his fame, with 
those officers, who periled themselies in his battles. Is there one of those oncers 
who encountered danger more frequently than the Marquis of Anglesey ? None were 
more closely engaged in personal conflict with the foe, and none esicapedless unscathed 
^rom the contest than the Marquis of Anglesey. {Hetar and loud cheers,) If he is alive 
it is not by accident ! He shrunk not from the battle ; but in t!:e -closest encounter bis 
flword was wielded ; he poured out his blood to elevate the Duke of Wellington, and 
increase his glory. The Duke of Wellington owes him a deep debt of gratitude ; it is 
toot for me to inauire how that debt has been discbarsed, or what his feelincs may be 
towards the noble Marquis. But if the Duke of Wellington owes him much for what 
the Marquis of Anglesey has done for him in the field, he owes him still more for what 
has been accomplisned in the cabinet. (Hear, hear.) The manner in which he has con- 
ducted the affairs of this country has been such, that the Duke of Wellington should 
feel for ever grateful to him. (Hear.) He came here in the month of March last ; his 
character was misreprpsentea betoi<^ he reached our shores ; the enemies of Ireland 
industriously circulated the report that he was attached to the predominant faction in 
the country, and the people were by them told to look upon him as a partizan. How 
4soon did his conduct bitterly disappomt the faction ? How soon did it deli|?ht and cheer 
the people of Ireland ? {Hear^ ana cheers,) Not one word ever yet fell from his lips, 
to which his honest mind has not given thought. From my soul I declare most solemn- 
ly, that I believe there never lived a man less capable of concealing his conscientious 
opinions, than the Marquis of Anglesey; his straight forward disposition is incapable 
of shadowing over with doubt or mystifying his thoughts and opinions. (Cheers.) That 
noble, that trulymoble man, came to this country in March last , but, I ask, did he take 
an overweening part with the oppressed ? Although his generous disposition must have 
had a leaning to the cause of the oppressed, is there one single individual of the domi- 
nant faction who has cause to complain of injustice from him ; is there even one of that 
faction who can complain that any slight has been thrown upon him ^ (Hear.) Strict 
impartiality has guided his course, and therefore is his government universally res- 
pected. The Irish people sought not that he should be a partizan ; and for the first 
time they obtained all tney looked for, **• a clear stage ;" and what was equally good, 
** no favor.'* (Cheers.) His anxietv is that the law should be fairly and impartially ad- 
ministered, and it is that anxiety wtiich^llas endeared him to the hearts and affections of 
the Irish people. (Loud cheers.) If he were a partizan, we might have applauded 
him ; but even in the passing moment, when that applause was given, our pleasure 
would be dashed, and our happiness blasted by the consideration that his fame could 
be branded with the charge of partizanship. But the applause which we now offer can 
suffer no such draw-back ; our pleasure is as complete as it is unaffected and sincere ; 
because the entire conduct of the Marquis of Anglesey has proved him to he a just 
and upright magistrate, showing favour to none and doing justice to all. (Long eoti' 
iinued cheering!) Let us look back to the period of his administration ; ten months 
have only elapsed since he took the reins of government in his hand ; hut these have 
been ten months of more tranquillity and peace than has ever occurred since the time 
the English first invaded Ireland. (Hear, and cheers.) During that period there have 
been fewer crimes^ less political offences of any kind ; the public peace has been more 
secured ; tranqillity has been more firmly established in the country ; the jails have been 
Tieariy empty ; and with the exception of the outrages committed by the Orange gang 
in the North, the country has been more free from offences and crimes than it ever wa<9 
since the invasion of the Second Henry. (Hear, and cheers.) It must be cheering and 
consolatory to the Marquis of Anglesey, to look back and think, that in tlie last ten 
months, and while he had been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, there had been less crimes 
committed than in any ten months of any other period, from the year 1173 to the pre- 
sent. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Good God ! what a lesson should this be for the 
British Ministry t Do they wish to see the Irish people tranquil, quiet, subordinate, 
obedient to the law, and ready to defer to their authority ? Do they wish to see them 
attached to the Government? Let them look to the effects of the Marquis of Anglesey's 
administration. (Hear, and cheers.) I said, that the Marquis of Anglesey was the 
best supporter of the Administration of the Duke of Wellington. Does not his con- 
duct in this instance prove that he is a better supporter of the Duke's govenuneot, 
than eveor his gallantry proved him to be in the bloody fight of Waterloo ? (Hear, aad 
cheers.) That is a consideration which the Duke of Wellington should not overlook. 
I cannot think it possible that there can be any jealousy felt towards him. Contrast 
the conduct of the Marquis of Anglesey and the Marquis ofWeliesley, as the governors 
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of trelanii. The Marquis of Wellesley had emancipation upon his lips ^ he spoke of 
il; but when were the Orangemen more cherished at the Castle, than during his ad- 
mioistration ? The Marquis of Wellesley was intimidated aiid put down hj the Or- 
angemen. {Hear,) There was an attempt made to intimidate the Marquis of Ang- 
lesey, but sufh a puny and unworthy endeavour could not reach the hei:{ht of his mo- 
ral elevation. The CFriingemen shrunk, almost without an exertion, before him He 
dlands superior to the assaults of faction, regardless of the attempts of part) nnd be 
has won the affections of all. by an honest and impartial administration oi the laws, 
(fienr, and cheers.) Therefore it is, that he can rally round him the love and the affec- 
tions of the Irish people. {Hear^ and cheers.) The people seek not, an wish not for 
either revolution or ciiange, except such a change as would ameliorate their condition ; 
a change which would free them from oppression, and o^itain for them the protection 
of the constitution itself. (Cheers.) We want the constitution, and nothing but the 
constitution ; we want the whole of ttiat constitution, and we will not take less; and 
God forbid that there now exists amongst us any base wretch, whose feelings tffr bis 
country are so completely lost and deadened, as to consent, for one moment, to be tran* 
quil, until he attains the full benefits of that constitution. In this sentifneit we con- 
cur with Lord Anglesey, and truly delighted am I that he concurs with us. {Hear^ and 
cheers.) I do not think I will have occasion to employ much entreaty in requesting 
your permission to read his letter ; you have read it already, but I doubt much if you 
would not derive a great deal of comfort from reading it over and over again. (Laughr 
ter, and cheers ) With resp<*ct to its composition, the style of it may be deemed even 
to exceed its merits as a state paper, and in il, it is no exatrgeration to state, that the 
elegance of the acbolar is displayed equally with the wisdom of the statesman. What 
H contrasft in this respect does the illustrious author present to other letter-writers, who 
shall be nameless. (Laughter,) It is cheering to the heart of every man who loves 
Ireland, to have such a letter to read. Though I kno%v every one present has read this 
letter, I know that all will be delighted, as I said before, to hear it read once more. 
(Hear, and cheers,) The Marquis of Anglesey commences his letter, " Most Rever- 
end Sir." There is both propriety and delicacy in that phrase ; l:is Lordship does not 
forget that the person whom ne thus addresses was admitted and received by our era- 
clous Sovereign, as a Catholic Archbishop. (Hear.) We do not find there any little 
minded or paltry effort of half hreii aristocrary, to lower or degrade the truly venera- 
ble clergyman to whom it is addressed. Lord Anglesey gives the Primate his strictly 
constitutional denomination. The title o(, ^' Lord" belonged to a bishop on account of 
his baronial possessions ; and these being ^ost, the title is therefore gone. Lord An* 
glesey was strictly correct in the use of the phrase. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. O'C Jif NELL then read the letter of his Excellency to Dr. Cprtts, (a copy of which 
is given in another part of our paper) para^apb by paragraph, and commented on it 
AS he went along. Having gone through it, he asked, " Is there no monument to be 
erectetl for the men who serve Ireland. (Hear.) We see many lofty and stately columns 
erected to those who have done nothing but^ppress Irelai^d — for men who have ob- 
tained victory for every country but this. (Hear^ But is there to be none for those 
whose services we would wish to commemorate, and to whom is due the gratitude and 
the af&ction ot the people they have so well served ? (Hear, and cheers,) I trust I shall 
live to see (he diiy when there will be erected a column to which all Ireland will be 
contributory, and that upon its base will be found the name of the Marquis of Angle- 
sey. (Long continued cheering.) Upon that ought to be engraven, in letters of gold, 
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disunion, after perusing these sentiments.' Oh ! if tbere be, how I should like to catch 
him, and put him in a rat-trap, that I might exhibit him — (Lot/g-Mer)— that I mi^ht kill 
))im dead in his cage by reading these sentiments for him. (Hear, and laughter,) Here 

we have true political wisdom, and paternal advice, to which we should all listen. * 

Who, after reading this, would not declare, that if the advice of the Marquis of Angle- 
seVpWas attended to, theneople would be made united, contented, and happy? (Cheers,) 
" What I do recommend, is, that the measure should not for a moment be Tost sight of.^ 
He may be sure that we will obey hi ' . " That anxietT should continue to be manifestec. 
— ^that all constitutional (in contradistinction to tnenij legal) means shall be resortedi 
to, to forward the cause.'^ This is the onljr part of hi^ letter we will be inclined to 
disobey ; for, though a measure be constitutional, still if it be against the laws, we wfl 
not adopt it. We will obe^ the law, even though it be opposed to the spirit of the eon* 
^tittttion. The English mmd, however, has broken out in that sentiment. Though the 
cobweb of the law is allowed toideface, for a moment, the stately stmctaie of the consti- 
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tation, still we will respect that cobweb, and shall not attempt to break through it. {Hem-J) 
The honest and the manly mind of the Englishman is displayed in this passage of Lord 
Anglesey's letter : it was such a spirit that first gave birth to the constitution — and it 
is such a spirit that has preserved England free and independent, when the other nations 
of £uro|>e were sunk in slaverv. But even though we are conscious that our exertions 
may be conatitutional, we will not persevere in them unless we are certain that thej 
are also strict ly lejtal. {Hear.) There is not a peasant in the land who will not hear of 
that letter. There ia not a Catholic Churchwarden in the country who will not, upon 
receiving that letter, be surrounded by an anxious auditory, and when he has concluded 
reacting It, prayers will be offered to the Almighty God, for the health and the continued 
happiness of the Marquis of Aiiglesev. {Chuti^ And there is, I hope, many and many 
a BUin, who joined the Brunswick clubs, who, when he reads that letter, will see the 
nuachief'of the course he has been pursuing, and will again return to the path which it 
beeoraes a Christian to pursue, and join heartily and cordially in sentiment and opinion 
with Us fellow countrymen, (ifeor, hear.) This letter will be as oil poured upon the 
strong waves, and it will, 1 trust, chnrm into quietude the moral tempest which at pre- 
sent rages around us. {Hear ) The sentiments contained in this letter will be our watch- 
words, and our endeavours shall be to submit to the advice that is given in it. {Heatf) 
The stay of the Marquis of Anglesey will, I trust, be long ; but when the dismal day 
of his departure arrives, every henrt will throb with sorrow^and with ^rief. (Hear.) He 
went without guards amongst the people — he was found in his cumcle alone and un- 
attended, even in what were considered the most disturbed parts of the disturbed county 
of Tipperary — he relied upon the affections of the peasantry, and thousands would have 
died before any harm could have reached him. {Hear, and cheer$.) When the daj of 
his departure does arrive, (and may it be long distant!) he will find himself surrounded 
by hundreds of thousands of every class of persons. {Cheer$.) The neighbouring coun- 
ties will send in their people^the hilU will pour down their peasantry — the city will 
send forth its multitudinous population, and but one sentiment will be impressed upon 
every countenance — ^tbat of respect, affection, and eternal gratitude to the Marquis of 
^knglesev." (Lcmg, emUinued eheer$.) 

Mr. O'CoHNBLL then moved the following resolutions : — 

1. That the Marquis of Anglesey, by his distinct and unequivocal declaration, in the 
letter addressed by him to the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, that the settlement 
of the Catliolic question can alone give peace and prosperity to all classes of Lis Ma* 
jetty's subjects in this kingdom, has manifested equal manliness of character, true po- 
itiral sagacity, and disinterested integrity of purpose. 

^. That this country owes to the Marquis of Anglesey a most important obligation, 
lor standing foward in this peculiar crisis, as the avowed and unhesitating champion of 
her rights, Jind co tributing the weight of his official authority and experience to the 
testimonies which so many wise men have given, of the necessity of tranquillizing Ire- 
land, hv doing jusiiceto her. 

S. That the Duke of Wellington hi^s^reaped the advantage of the bravery and skill 
of the Marquis of Anglesey, in the bloodiest and the best fought field, to which he is 
indebted for his present power, we have a right to expect, that in discharging the high 
trust which is vested in him, for the benefit of tlie empire, he will avail himself of the 
poKtioal wisdom of bis military auxiliary, in the achievement of that noble victory, by 
which prejudice will be effectually conqtiered, and faction will be permanently subdued. 

4. 1 hat the best practical encomium which we can bestow upon the man, who, be- 
jrond any other Lord Lieutenant, is entitled to our lasting confidence and gratitude, is, 
to regulate our prooeedings by the adoption of his advice. 

Mr. SHEIL said-^I second the four resolutions which are founded upon the letter of 
the Lord Lieutenant to the head of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. The document is 
not only remarkable from its contents, and from the hi^h official, and therefore authori- 
tative station which is occupied by its celebrated writer, but for an incident which is 
common to it and to the ministerial lucubration of the Duke of Wellington. Both let- 
ters are addressed to the Catholic Primate, who bears a mitre without a gem, upon a 
baad covered with the grey locks of ninety. The Duke of Wellington's opinions were 
lo^t in doubtful conjecture. He takes his first opportunity of disclosing them, in a com- 
mwiication to the ex-Professor of Theology in Salamanca. [Cheen.] The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ifdand obtains a clae into the mind of his Premier through tkis episcopal 
median, and fbllowiog the example of the Duke, he intimates his opinions to the head 
•f the eabiMt through the uterventipn of a Catholic ecclesiast'C. Thus a P^ub priest 
li aeketed to be a eondactor between two great minds and the empire. The priest- 
hood of Irdand [that inteUectoal and powmol corporation] soe in their chief pontiffj 
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. tlie repoailory of the higbest diplomatic confidence. It is impossible to consider Hm 
letters apart from each other^ for the one is the offspring of the other — the Duke of 
Weilio;{ton's letter has produced the Lord Lieutenant's ; although it must be owned 
that the latter bears few features of resemblance wi;h its epistolary progenitor. Har* 
ing considered the . points of af&nit j between these two documents, which are both 
written bj two members of the government to their pontifical correspondent — [tottgAlerJ 
let us consider the points of contrast which they exhibit, and the difference of traits 
which mark the characters of their noble inditors. I shall besin with the Duke's let- 
ter. I beg to be understood to mean nothins disrespectful to nim-— on the contrary, 1 
desire that the pride which every Irishman snould derive from his renown, were unal- 
loyed with the recollection that be has as yet mafle an indifferent requital to the country 
to which he owes not only his birth, but bis renown. [C/t^ers.]. I do not mean either 16 
Hatter him, or to con^iemn him. Let us look at him and at his manifesto with impar- 
tiality, and even, if it be possible, with favour. The Duke of Wellington [for Sir Ar- 
thur Welleslcy, the quondam secretary for Ireland, is now the Prenuer of the i m per i al 
Councils] was once a paee in ihe Castle. Wherefore do I mention this i Not as a eir- 
cumstanee degrading to him, for, into what a gigantic altitude has the pigmy who sus- 
tained the gown of a Lady Lieutenant, ascended! I state the fact Jliecause \a» early lifoi 
and the way in which a portion of his manhood h^ve passed, have formed the impres- 
sions upon which, it is probable, that lie is at this moment acting. He was bom among 
Irish Protestants, and he has lived among Irish Protestants, and he takes the view wbieh 
an Irish Protestant will be apt to take, of the power of the party to which he originally 
belonged. He thinks, he scarcely feels as yet, that Catholic emancipation should b« 
passed ; and while he admits that the question should be settled, he stands dismayed 
by the Brunswick phalani, and the array oforangeism, which his hesitation has contri- 
buted, if not to create, at least to strengthen and to consolidate. [Cheen."] He talka 
of the spirit of party having been mixed up with the question. What does he mean. 
He does not distinctly tell us, but we ca : reatiily guess. He refers to the Brunswick 
organization. The frish Protestant, or rather the Castle page, for a complete absorp- 
tion of his early predilection has not yet taken place, nursues the great statesman, and 
the dwarf of the JPhoenix park encumbers the ^ant of Waterloo. (Hear and hud eheer$,) 
He talks of difficulties. The Duke of Wellington should remember that h^ was the 
man who seconded the address to the crown, in the Irish parliment, in* 179S, reoommend- 
iog a partial Catholic emancipation. He then called himself the Hon. Mr. Arthur 
Weslejr, adopting the name of the celebrated fanatic ; and I would to God that he had 
something of that enthusiasm in politics, which distinguished his relative in religion. 
His speech is remarkably like that which he lately delivered. He^ expresses a hope 
that all passion and prejudice will be laid aside. The Duke should recollect that there 
was just as much passion and prejudice at work at that moment, as there are now in 
operation. In the preceding session, the Catholic bill was lost in the Irish Parliament 
by a vast majority, [upwards of 300], but the instant the Government seriously took the 
question «p, the measure was carried without an effort. Mr. Hobart went down to 
the House and intimated that war had been declared, and the information produced an 
immediate effect upon the legislature. [Cheers,] How does it happen that the Duke 
DOW sees nothing but difficulties, when before he advanced without impediment ? Are 
the Government deterred upon other occasions by ^uch apprehensions? When mea- 
sures of vigour are requisite, and the spirit of popular insubordination is to be suppres- 
sed, does the minister stand aghast ? look at the six acts — when upwards of six hundred 
persons lay maimed and wounded by the savage yeomanry of Peterloo, and the pubttc 
mind was in a state of violent exasperation, were the government appalled by the out- 
cries of the people ? [Chfers.] No • tney carried measures of extreme coercion, without 
the least difficulty, and trod upon some of the best franchises of the subject. The 
light of petition and the liberty of the press were both shovelled into an Act of Parlia** 
meat, were they remained '* buried in oblivion" indeed. Wherefore, then, is it that 
when rights are to be substracted, the minister should be all courage, and when rights 
are to be conceded, the minister should become imbecile in his apprehensions and im- 
potent in his dismay ? [Cheers,} What does he dread ? Let him declare that the question 
must be carried, and at once the spirit of party, which owes its origm in a great dttnee 
to strange vacillations, will be at once subdued. Where is bis substiutc in the Pire- 
miersbip, to be found ? If he shall tell the King, ** I owe It to my own honor to settle the 
Catholic question ;" and if he should throw down his ministerial baton — [Loud ekeertJ] 
wbeie is the hand strong enough to lift such a weight ! — [Cheers,] How can this hero 
in the field be such a dastard in the cabinet ; how can the victor of Napoleon tremble 
before Mr. Peel? His letter, full as it is of solecisms in expression, of inconsisteneies 
in sentiment, and infirmities in purpose, calls fourth this strong, but not vituperative, 
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comment. When will be be trulj alive to his own glory, and awaken to the consci- 
ousness of the magnificent opportunities which a peculiar fortune has placed in his 
way. He is a great man; it were idle to deny it. He nerer could have reaehed the 
glittering pinnacle on which be is placed, without a rare combination of abilities and of 
accident. But what I complain of is, that from such a lofty place, with such an im- 
mense horizon, he t»houlii take such a contracted view, it is as if such a man were pla- 
ced on the summit of the AVeiiington testimonial, and see nothing but the Phoenix Park, 
when an immense landscape is opened on his sight. And a superb monument has been 
raised to the fame of this extraordinary Irishman, on the verge of our city, and the 
names of many a battle — Vimiera, and Salamanca, and St Sebastian, Toulouse, and 
Waterloo, (names which will leave a long track of splendour through time,) are engra« 
Ten upon it. How noble a addition is yet iell for the sculptor's chissel, an<i how much 
higher in the moral vision will that lofty column tower, if there shall yet be reason to 
commemorate a greater victory than any winch he has yet won, in those glorious words 
" Gaelic Emancipation." Sir, I cannot help exclamm^, in the language of the great 
orator of antiqtnty, a«ldressed to ** the great captain" of his time, when he adjured him 
to tranquillize the republic — ^' Hie igitur reliqua pars est — hie restact actus — in hoc 
laborandum est, ut rempublicam constitues." I turn from the letter of the Duke, to 
that of the Lord Jjieutenant. Who is he ? an Englishman and a soldier, and, accord- 
ingly, before he knew Ireland — Ireland now knows him well — [cheer$] — ^he spoke of 
us with the haughtiness of his country, and the demeanor of his profession. lie was 
exceeding! V unpopular here, an account of a strong strategic phrase. The King select- 
ed him as his representative — we watched the hilt of his sabre as he entered our dty ; 
he saw Ireland«-^he had the occular proofof our sufferings, and then, after a brief expe- 
rience, the magnanimity of his nature, and the eenerosity^of his character, overcame his 
grejudices, and he has rushed forward as the devoted champion of that country, which 
as nothing to give but her grateful and enthusiastic heart. Mr. CConnell has spoken 
of raising a monument to him. No ; he does not want one of marble or of brass ; that 
which is already built to him (he is himself its splendid architect) in the affections of 
the Irish people, will suffice. It is, indeed, " acre perennius," and will last as long as 
gratitude shall endure in Ireland. The annals of our country will hereafter say, that 
while the prime minister hesitated upon the pacification of Ireland, and his mind flutter- 
ed like an aspen leaf, the co-partner of his victories, however his inferior in military re- 
nown, outran him in the race of generosity and of wisdom, and boldly stood forward to 
proclaim " that Catholic emancipation was necessary for the tranquiliization of Ireland." 
I do not wonder at the difference of character which is impressed upon their respective 
declarations. The one is the work of an Irish Protestant, conscious that the question 
must i>e ultimately settled, and yet vibrating; with a pendulous uncertainty between his 
wishes and bis convenience, his early predilection and his immediate urgencies. The 
other is the effusion of a gallant Englishman, who sees that Ireland is maltreated, and 
is genously indignant at her sufferings, and chivalrouslv devoted to her cause. [Cheers J] 
It may be^said that it was rash of the Marquis of Anglesey to have written such a let- 
ter, when he shall appear before his Sovereign, should he be questioned respecting 
his epistolary addictions, let him produce the " parting injunction and admonition of (he 
King," and Majesty will be struck dumb. (Lottd cheers.) The King writes a letter, the 
Duke writes a letter, and the Lord Lieutenant writes a letterT-of this triumvirate of 
correspondence, I greatly prefer the last. Some of the admonitions which are given us 
are unpalatable, but they shall be followed. The best encomium which we can be- 
stow upon him is, indeed, the adoption of his advice. He reprehends our violence, i 
am sure that he is*disposed to make some allowance for it. He condemns our vitupe- 
rative tendencies. Are we not ourselves the object of contumely, and when we are De- 
spattered with opprobrium, is it wonderful that we should occasionally stoop down to 
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The injuries of a great people have in them a resurrectionary quality — they will not lie 
at rest, not repose in peace. [Loud cheers*] Buried in oblivion ! What, the rights of 
seven millions of people are to go throuxh a process of political interment, that minis- 
ters may read, in the pacific condition of Ireland, this consolatai^y epitaph — " Here lies 
the Catholic question, and a buce tombstone is to be laid over it, in the shape of an act 
of parliament, with the words " Wellington fecit" inscribed upon it. Buned in obli- 
vion! No. The sense of our wrongs shall be as ioomortal as our injuries, and shaH 
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be eodowed with a viulity that shall endure forerer! delusion! — an Irishman may 
fomt his country — ^a soldier may, {Loud eheerst"] wretched and most miserable, be dead 
to Eis honor — a minister mav be bhnd to his interest ; but a nation cannot be insensible 
to her rights. What ! does he imagine that we, who have raised the mind of Ireland up, 
who have orgmzed her Priesthood, her aristocracy, and her people, and brought our 
question in all its dreadful urgency, with seven millions to uphold it, before him— does 
he think that we will play the part of political undertakters, and bury oar country and 
her great demands, in order to accommodate ourselves to his aspirations ? Stop the Ca- 
tholic question ! Arrest the tide of public emotion! Bid seven millions hold ! Crj ** halt" 
to a nation t Tell the torrent not to rush ; and bid the cataract to stand frozen in its fall ! 
[Loud and continued ekeersJ] Away with the wretched expectation ! Wellington, there 
are three consellors whom it behoves you to consnit, and they are better advisers than 
any in your cabinet — The first is justice, and Justice will teil you, " you arel)ound to 
grant Catholic emancipation." The second is expediency, and Expediency will tell 
you, " you ought to grant Catholic emancipation." The last and cnief is necessity, 
and Necessity will tell you, " you must emaneipate the Catholics of Ireland." [Loud 
and conUnued ekeer$J] 

Mr. ST£EXE. — After the display of eloquence you have heard, it would be presump- 
tuous in me to address you at any length ; but, I trust you will, notwithstanding, listen to 
a Protestant. {Hear.) Mr. Steeie proceeded to read Lord Anglesey's letter, and com- 
mented on its passages, in very forcible and nervous language. On what occasion, he 
asked, has violence been shown ? The Catholics have uniformly adopted a system of 
forbearance, which is absolutely miraculous. I speak from experience. My Catholic 
brother, O'Gorman Mahon, and myself, have more experience of the praiseworthy con- 
duct of the people than any other two men in Ireland. J dissent from the Marquis of 
Anglesey's views, when be accuses the Catholics of violence ; but I cordially assent to 
the eulon^ that has been so eloquently bestowed on his Excellency. I was on the 
Rhine, when the battle of Waterloo was fought. Three days afterwards, however) I 
trod the field of Waterloo. The chivalrous sallantrv of the Marquis of Anglesey was 
the unirersal theme of panegyric. Ney has been called " the bravest of the brave ;" 
he might have been so m the army of the conquered, but Anglesey was " the bravest 
of the brave" amongst the conquerors. (Hear, hear.) The violence complained of, or 
alluded to, in the letter, should not be charged to the Catholics ; it was evinced by 
their implacable foes, the Brunswickers ; any extraordinary effort or energy shown by 
jthe Catholics, was for the purpose of protection, and not of aggression, {vneers.) 

Mr. JOHN DAVID LATOUCHE rose amid the most enthusiastic cheers, and 
•aid, that although he had never before attended at the debates of the Catholic Associ- 
ation, there coula not exist a more sincere friend to its objects than himself. He always 
reganied the Cathplic question as one referring less to the interests of any sect or party 
than to those of Ireland generally. (Cheers.) The happiness, the interests of every in* 
dhridoal in the country, were afl(ected by it. He was struck, very particularly, with a 
passage in a speech which he had lately read, in which it was declared, that the Irish 
Koman Catholics could not be content with an existence under the penal laws. He 
[Mr. Lstoaehe] would add, that he should not« and would not be content. (CA^ert.) He 
would go even fartber<-^the Protestants of Ireland should not, cannot, ought not, will 
nUj (irtmendous cheering,) be content, until the question shall be settled. This ques- 
tion was not, as Mr. Sheil had stated, a question that concerned seven millions of Irish- 
meo. There were millions to be added to the sufferers and victims of the penal laws, 
and these were the Protestant population of the country. (Cheers.) He should df sjt^e 
that every Protestant would come forward and co-operate with his Catholic fellow-* 
couotrymen for the pacification of the country, and the restoration of mutual good will 
amongst all classes of his Majesty's fellow-subjects. They ought not, and they will 
not be satisfied with the present system. This was language perfectly compatible, in 
his miud, with the admirable and invaluable advice communicated in the letter of Lord 
Anglesey. The illustrious Viceroy recommended the continuation of agitatioo-*of 
ag&tion free frosa personality or violence, and such constitutional agitation, it was the 
interest of every Protestant in Ireland to encourage and promote to the best of his 
powar. (Cheers*) Those especially, who called themselves liberal Protestants, should 
come forward and join the Catholic Association. (Cheat applause,) Mr. Latouche con* 
eluded with expressing his high sense of the importance of Lord Anglesey's letter, and 
his hope that the liberties of Ireland would soon be established' upon a firm basis, 

Mr. BARRETT said, as an old Protestant member of the Association, he rose to 
coi^ratulate the meeting on the appearance amongst them of the respectable Protestapt 
Vol. I.— 9 
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gentleman who had just sat down. I have [said Mr. B.] conversed with many Pro- 
testants, who pretend to great liberality. They say, ' We like emancipation, and think 
it should be granted; but we dislike the Association.' At the period of the deputation 
to Jjondon, when the Catholics were too ready to concede their rights, they were treated 
with contempt, and insulted by a blasphemous oath, which was not registered in Hea- 
ven, but I fear, in another place. When I saw all this, and that they were treated in 
this ignominious manner, I then became a^nember of the Association. The time will 
come when the proudest epitaph that can be engraved en an honest man's tomb wil? 
he — " He was a Member of the Association." (Cheers.) 



THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND IN AMERICA. 

The following is the eloquent Address prepared by Mr. H. G. Curean, at the tt^ 
quest of the Catholic Association : — 

To the Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty y in the City qf Charleston, South CaroHna : 
The Roman Catholie people, and the CathoUe Association of Irehmdr-^QreeHngj 

To men who strive for freedom, the sympathy and admonitions of those who have been 
familiar with adversity, who have felt the burning sense of wrong till it became a hope, 
who have appealed from man and found the Almighty just, carry with them deep claims 
to gratitude and respect ; with the fulness of both we have received the expression of 
the interest which you feel in our behalf. But, sensible tliat the language of confidence . 
is reproach to the faithless, and the words of praise are censure to the undeserving — 
with that valued testimony of your approval before us, we have instituted a jealoua 
scrutiny into the means by which we have laboured to advance a cause, whose justice 
not even our enemies deny, and we proudly assert that our assiduous search does not 
furnish a single reminiscence to disturb our fruition of those feelings, crowding and in- 
tense, which it calls up — ^that many features of that retrospect must individually en- 
hance, that none can impair, our claim to your esteem. We say esteem, because of 
that sympathy which is an instinct of generous minds — no error, properly chargeable, 
not upon our nature, but our lot — no precipitation into which we might have been be- 
trayed bv rigour and exaction, could ever have bereft us. We have searched all the 
past, and while, with feelings kindred to your own, we dwell upon the description of 
ties that ought to have endured with ingenuous confidence, we proclaim ourselves free 
from aught which might blend with their remembrance a shame or a remt, might im- 
peach the tear you shed above their loss, or cloud the cherished hope of their revival. 

Well might you — satisfied of the justice of our claims — well might you admire the 
infatuation of our rulers ; well might you — enjoying all that belongs to the condition of 
beings whom the Great Disposer made free, that he might render tbem accountable, and 
exhibiting the consonance of that enjoyment with (he stability of protective establish- 
ments*— well miffht you admire the speculations of those who, by unmerited degrtda* 
tion, would breuc the spirit they should soothe — who, by the lash, the gibbet, and the 
inquisitorial vigilance of police, would work those ends which the restitution of our. 
natural equality — the substitution of the protection for the penalties of the law— *iii^ 
word, which the blindness of justice alone can or shall ever accomplish. 

Citizens of a free state, which your own virtues have rendered free, with you we do 
not argue on our claims ; you have no darkening instinct to supplant, no olinging of 
self-interest to subdue — your hearts confess them just. To you we need not enumerate 
the proofs of faith that we have given — to you we need not recount the laurels we have 
reaped, and* the poisons we have wrung from them — to yon we need not paint the in- 
dignant sorrow that we feel, beholding him whom our energies have exalted, claiming 
acceptance at the shrine of bigotry, by breaking the hearts ^at bled for him, in double 
jkirricide against his country and the authors of his fame. To you we need not tell 
wh^ this measure is dealt to us ; why an allegation, which falsehood only could devise, 
which nothing short of fatuitv could believe, is assumed as a sanction to oppress us. 
Because approaching the middle of the nineteenth century, we are not content to spurn 
the advantages wbicn time has conferred upon our kind — because in the inaturit)r of the 
bam«n race, we are not content to be as a stunted limb exhibiting the crippled ineom- 
petence of infancy amid the vigour and expansion of its prime— because we are not con- 
tent to discard the guidance of experience and the light of knowledge, to shamble dark- 
ly and ignominiousTy under laws of police and not of justice — because too proud for 
suecumbency, too cautious for betyiyal, and too powerful for defeat, we demand to be- 
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Hltacbed, indignantly refusing to be bound. You tell us (hat (he welcome assurance of 
your sympathy has been delayed by appreiiensions, whose entertainment bespeaks the 
pare exaltedness of men who have so nobly burst their bonds ; we confess that what 
has given subject of slander to our enemies at home, may afford matter of just solicitude 
to distant friends. Had we been obvious to that charge, we dared not indulge the feel- 
ings with which we regard its expressions thus deferred. But no—while the capability 
to appreciate freedom remains an evidence of man's title to be free, never shall any 
reach of intellect, or proof of zeal, induce us for a moment to deposit in human handw 
the rich blessings that we seek ; never will we institute a commission, or delegate a 
power, by which its attainment may be periled, or its plentitude curtailed. And for the 
eommutation which you dread, do us not the iniustice to suppose, that whatever sue* 
cumbent mendacity might bring, we shall ever solicit as a gratuity, what we insist on as 
a right, or cease to assert that allegiance and civil participation, correlate as price and 
purchase; and that all we demand does, in justice, as necessarily follow on obedierice 
t« the laws, as in commercial barter the transfer of the thing bought upon the payment 
of its stated equivalent. True it is, that such a prospect was once entertained ; but true 
it also is, that the respected individual who harboured the idea, has never ceased to ex- 
piate that momentary defection by heaping upon it a lively reprobation, which the me- 
Biory of past services scarce influenced his country to suppress. And should any future 
voice be raised in advocacy of a measure, by whose adoption the people of Ireland 
should acquiesce in the sentence which has preceded inquiry upon them, or been re- 
corded in contempt of all that inquiry must unfold, the voices of her millions would 
arise in execration of the treason. 

Citizens of Charleston — the Catholic Association of Ireland regard with the liveliest 
satisfaction, the token of your respect. Like the dignified Assembly from which that 
token is transmitted, our convention comprises men of all denominations and forms of 
belief. The line of demarcation, whose legibility the monopolists would preserve, by 
bathing it in blood, obstructs not the coalition of men who display, .with us, the common 
zeal which common interest enjoins. Invested by our countrymen with a commission 
at once dignified and important — a commission devolved upon us, not by any express 
delegation — but adequately implied in the advice daily sought and respected at our 
bands, and recorded m the influx of national produce to our defensive fund, we are 
cheered and sustained by your attestation of the fidelity with which we have discharged 
omr sacred trust. We have conscientiously laboured for the great end of making prin- 
ciples instead of passion, the staple motive of men's acts — and docility and aptitude 
beyond our most sanguine anticipations, have requited our solicitude to waken mquiry 
and expand comprehensions. We have been assailed, and slandered, and denounced ; 
yet unaer every device of exasperation, with which oppression has tried us, in doubtful 
reliance on our virtue or debasement, we have preserved * the equal tenor of our way,' 
and the utmost vehemence, which has answered the efforts of our malignefs to ' wring 
us. into undutifulness,' have never caused us permanently to deviate from the great 
principle, that it becomes a nation ' not to seem just, but to be so.' We have abstained 
from violence, not because the conduct of our enemies has been marked by similar ab- 
stinence, but because we have never, through our protracted struggle, lost sight of the 
righteous end which alone can sustain our hopes and justify our exertions — and so uni- 
form and so suecessful have been our admonitions to our countrymen, that we may 
confidently assert, that there is not a man attached to the liberal interest in Ireland, who 
dees not as thoroughlv understand and respect his civil relations, as his human rights ) 
who does not as inflexibly observe the one as he jealously vindicates the other — we 
have advanced oar cause by the culture of those virtues which may adorn its success . 
Again and again have we solicited the fraternal embrace of our opposers ; and should 
our anxious hope of amicable adjustment be bafiled or delayed, we shall never lose the 
consolatory reflection, that we have proffered, as its price, forgelfulness of all, save the 
compatibility of the meekness of Christians, and the fortitude of men. 

You have called us * friends, relatives, connexions' — continue to us the feelings these 
aflioities may claim ; cease not to repeat for us your petitions to Him who establishes 
the righteous ; and cherish the belief, that whatever may henceforward be our lot, we 
shall, like you, retain the memory of our wrongs — not to retaliate or revenge them — but 
to remind us that we are in the hand of a Providence, to whom human happiness owes 
a debt, which human misery may claim ; and should it be ours to dispense justice to 
the wronged, or give deliverance to the slave^ he shall not urge man's clairoi and urge 
in vain. 

Citizens of Charleston, farewell ! Whatever Omnipotence ma^ direct to be the iwae 
of our toils, we will never betray the principle, that the heart of man is a temple which 
the supreme artificer has fashioned for himself-^whose pulses are its kninistenngpri^s 
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wbieh monarchs maj not subsidise or silence. May centuries roll on, and multiply 
the blessings voa eojoy. Should our assiJuitf be rewarded by success— -should we fa« 
enabled to defeat the obstacle, and surmount the obstructions in our path ; to reconcile 
jarring interests, and to blend our divided and distracted resources into. 

" One free and fairly represented whole," 

we shall never foiget our debt of gratitude to those who have poured forth the consola- 
tion of their sympathy from the * new world,' where man's spirit, like his chains, be- 
comes too big for bonds, to those who merit not the hoods the^ wear— from a land, 
were wealth and contentment diffuse themselves, and where religion, however modified, 
is venerated, as honouring the Eternal with greater variety of nraise ; to a land where 
man impiously dares disturb the communion of his fellow with his God. 



Mr. O'CONNEXL has announced his intention of cominc over to take his seat in the 
House of Commons, on the first day of the meeting of Parliament. We shall make no 
observation on the expediency of that course, as we must give him credit for having re* 
solved upon it after consultation with his Pariiaraentarv friends, and ^er full delibe* 
ration on every part of the novel question which he is about to raise. The main diffi- 
culty, it is thought, will be found in his- effecting an entrance into the house* The diffi- 
culty will vwy much depend on circumstances. Let us suppose that he is in the lobby, 
wbenthe members of the House of Commons are summoned to attend at the bar of the 
House of Lords, in order to hear the King's Speech. No person can by law prevent 
him from going with the members into the other House, for that pttf|rose. Wjien he 
has thus far initiated himself in the exercise of the privileges belonging to a DEiember of 
the House of Commons, will it, be competent to any officer of that tfonse to obstruct 

iption, that!' 
the House, 

uia«.uH«|^ *u^ .^|.^.-^. . — — J — o » ^«««». w» concluding .»« 

speech, he will ask if there are any members to be sworn. Several there probably will 
be, and all the time occupied in reading the Speech, and in members taking the oaths, 
Mr. O'Connell will be seen sitting in his place. Will the Speaker call upon him per- 
■onally, to come to the table to take the oaths? And if such a call be made, will not Mr. 
O'Connell be entitled to rise in his place, and state his reasons why he should not be 
compelled to obey it ? If Mr. O'Connell make a speech on this question, may he not 
be answered by others ; and may not a discussion thus aris^, which sh^ll altogether su- 
persede the debate on the address, for one, two, three, or more days ? The practical 
embarrassment springing from his election, not to talk of the legal ones, will, we appre- 
hend, afford a most perplexing occupation, to the sticklers for precedents. 

CathoHc Jownah 



ASSOCIATION OF l^HE FRIENDS OF IRELAND, IN 

NFW-TORK. 

The meeting at Tammany Hall, on Tuesday evening, was very numerously and re*' 
spectablj attended, and the blaze of patriotic feeling burned as bright and fervid as 
ever* When the President, Da. Machevin, announced the receipt of a liberal dona- 
tion of S60, from the amiable lady of the immortal Thbobai.d Wolfe Tone, the de« 
voted victim of despotism, whose life was sacrificed on the holy altar of Irish liberty, 
and whose memory is emblazoned on the annals of his country, the enthusiastic cheer- 
ing of the meeting swelled into an intonation that seemed to rend the very coneave of 
the building. The sufferings and heroic virtues of Mrs. Tone, are identified with the 
history of our country, and are worthy of beins recorded in the deathless page, on 
which the conjugal attachment of Ladv Russell, and Madame Lavellette, are regis- 
tered among the brightest deeds that shed lustre on the female character. Me. SASir- 
80K, the compatriot of the martyred Tone, was evidently affected, on hearing Mis. 
Tone's pathetic letter read, as it no doubt called up regrets and endearing associations 
of memorv, that like Ossian's song of sorrow, were " pleasing and mournful to the 
Eoul." This Gentleman, whose intellectual vigour, like that of Solon ^* grows in 
learning as he grows in years," addressed the meeting in a strain of eloquence, glow-* 
ing vrith a spirit and warmth of patriotic feeling that would have done honor to the 
most brilliant efforts of his youth. 

Indeed, although the snows of virtuous age blanch his head, the fire of genius, and 
the enthusiasm of patiotism, glow with undiminished heat ajkl anionr in his mind. 
Thejiterary world will learn with pleasure that this talented gentkman is now writing 
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the life of hit lamented friend. Thomas Addis EmaT, Esq. mhkch will be ready for 
poUieation in a few days. This wofk, we have no doabt, will be as interestlDg and as 
elegant a biography, as any that has been issued from the Ameriean press ; as the ae 
knowledged abilities of the writer, and the long and onintermpted intimacy that sub- 
sisted between him and his eminent subject, afford grounds for the hishest expectations. 
We shall seize on the earliest opportunity of renewing a work, wwh the pubUe look 
for with such intense avidity. 

The time is come, indeed, when the " stranger hears the lament of Ireland over the 
deep ;" her wrongs have touched the springs of American sympathy ; as in every city, 
nay, almost in every village in the country, the friends of civil and religious uberty 
have associated, for the purpose of raising funds for the Catbouc Rem t. But Aine- 
riea is the birth place of Freedom, where the radiant banner of Toleration is always 
displayed, and her commisseralion ever readyto assist the oppressed. The national 
spirit has nobly manifested itself in this city, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Washing* 
tODy Charleston, New-Orleans and Baltimore. As we mentioned Baltimore, we must 
not omit paying the feeble tribute of our unfeigned applause to the brilliant eloquence ^/^ ^ 
of a Crentleman ( Y^'illiim^G. . Rka]}| Esq.) whose glowing speech, at a recent meeting f J' \ 
in that city, we have read \nttt\!^gji^i/^ytiih, pleasure and admiration. Mr. Rsad is C \ 

not hoarroiUd gpedker^ for the rapuulow of hii sentences, the beauty of his imagery, ^ \ ^ 
and the coruscations of hi^ wit, proclaim his extemporaneous facility, and that be is* a 
- man as highly gifted by nature, as improved by study. We perceive that he is fami*. 
liar with our ancient annals, and that he possesses the power of arrayins logical argu- 
ment and historical detail, in the spangled drapery of poetic diction. We are sorry 
that the length of Mr. Read's adnurable speech precludes the possibility of traittfer- 
tiii£ it to our columns. He speaks so well, that we hone he will speak often. 

Our Charleston friends will peruse, with fieelings oi pleasure and admiration, the 
doquent and animating address of the Catholic Association in Dublin, which we lay 
before our readers, wntten by the classic pen of H. G. CimiKlLH, Esq. the son of the 
Irish Demosthenes. It is a brilliant and energetic paper, that is 'worthy of the gifted 
mind whence it emanated* 



the:j>rama. 

PARK TH£jATRR.— Notwithstandiiu the inclemency ef the weather, this house 
has been filled with crowded audiences during the last month, particularly on those 
nights that Miss Rock peformed. We have not space for dilating on her different per" 
sonifications, since her engagement in this house, to which she has proved a maffnetic 
sfor of unrivalled attractions and brilliancy ; let it suffice to say, that she investeaeve* 
ry character which she assumed, with a radiant halo of iudment, animation, effect and 
passion, which won admiration* and drew forth from fashionable and discrimfnatine 
audiences, loud and reiterated plaudits of approbation. Her stjrle of acting, though 
eminently ori^al, would seem to a cursory observer, to savour, in Tragedy, in which 
she is pathetic, impressive and impassioned, of the Siddonian school ; particularly 
when she delineates the grief and madness of Opheiia, or expresses the aevoted and 
romantic love of the tenMr and affecting Juliet, a personation in which she makes us 
fsncy her the very character the great author designed to exhibit ; while her easy grace, 
fUifvtfe, and picturesque attitudes in Comedy, would lead us to suppose that tne spirit 
and vivlicity of Mrs. Jordan, had emt>odied her vivid representations. Look at her in 
Laey JiskUmy a character which she encircles ivith the brightest illusions of the histrio- 
nic art, and you vrill grant, afber witnessing her devoted love, tender anxieties, and ro- 
mantic constancy, so forcibly and felicitously portrayed, that she is the very heroine of 
Sir Walter Scott. See her again in Lady 7\;wfi^, or Maria in the Citizen, flinging 
around her the vivacious gaiety and sparkling humour of the Comic Muse, and vou 
will be astonished at the variety of her powers, and the versatiky of her genius, but 
her accomplishments and powers of pleasing, are so well known that they requira no 
evlhgy from xlb ; what we have said is the tribute due to legitimate merit, raned and 
exalted. Well skilled in the science of music, a sweet sincer, and a graceful dancer, 
capable of the highest efforts in Tragedy and Comedy, Miss Rock is competent to 
make any theatre, in which she performs, the focus of attraction and popuknty. We 
hope that tiie auditory of our metropolitan theatre wUl be long electrified aad enli|(lit* 
ened by the ehamis and attractions of her graphic and graceful actin|^. 

We cannot condude this aiticle, without paying the merited tnbate of our com- 
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inendatioii to Mrs. Wheatlbt, for her admirable and characteristic personation of 
Mice Gray, in the Bride of Lammermuor. Mr. Barry, who is generally able and ef- 
ficient, under eveir nssumptipn, failed in concentrating his usual force, conception, 
and spirit, in the Master of Ravenswood. Had we never seen the incomparable per- 
sonatian of Cateb Balderstone^ bj Mr. Majwood, we would think highly of Mr. Hor- 
ton in that character. 

To the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Bowery and Lafayette Theatres, we shall pay 
our devoirs in our next 



TO OUR PATRONS. 

The lUlitor of this Journal would be wanting in ^atitude, wer« he to omit this op- 
portunity of expressing the lively sense kindleoin his mind, by the cordial and flatter- 
ing leception with which the public have honoured this publication, and the progres- 
sive accession of patronage that now sustains it. The approbation of his countrymen, 
is the summit of the Editor's hope, and the goal of his endeavors ; it will shine like 
the fiery pillar, to direct and cheer him in the career of patriotism, arouse all the en- 
ergies of^ his mind, and stimulate him to further exertions in that hallowed caase, 
which he ever has, and ever shall advocate, with a seal and enthusiastic devotion, 
that shall only cease to glow in his bosom, when Death extinguishes the " lamp of 

We are happy to announce to the public, that Ma. Calbb BAaTLBTT, Bookseller, 
No. 76 Bowerjr, New-York, has become Proprietor of the '< Irish Shield and Monthly 
Milesian" so that our patrons mav implicitly rely on its being regularly published, in 
future, and that no expeiKe shall be spared by the proprietor and publisher, nor exer- 
tion by the Editor, to render it, in point of mechanical execution and literary interest, 
equal to any of its monthly cotemporaries. We hope that the portion of the early His* 
tory of Ireland^ which is given in this number, will meet the approbation of literary 
men, and of our countrymen in general. Let us be judged fairly, and encouraged ac«> 
cording to our deserts, and we asK no more from' Irishmeit. 



XiDITORIAI. COURTESY. 

The encomiums, which a countless number of our Editorial Brethren throughout the 
Union, and the Canadas, have bestowed upon the Irish Shield and Monthly Mi- 
LESiikN, demand the expression of our grateful acknowledgments. We shall be assi- 
duous to merit a continuance of their good opinion, by making our publication a source 
of interest and intelliffence. 

It would be, indeea, considered invidious in us, were we onl? to particularize a few 
among the many Editors to whom we are indebted lor favorable notices, but our wish 
to remove an unfavorable impression entertained against us, by a Gentleman, whose 
liberal prtneiples and acknowledged talents, we admire, and whose good opinion we 
would conciliate, by every honorable concession, will, we trust, plead our apology for 
naming Sylvester S. Southworth, Esq, the classic Editor of the Literary Subal- 
tern. This Gentleman stated, in his notice of the Irish Shield, that while we wrote 
the dramatic critiques of the J>rew'York Spy, we ** had abused Mr. Forrest, and eve- 
ry other American Aator." Now with every deference to Mr. Southworth, we must 
say, that the word " abtuei" is rather coarse and ungracious, to flow from so elegant a 
pen as his. We solemnly declare, that we never were actuated by the unworthy dmh 
tives of prejudice, in giving to the world the estimate of our sincere and unbiassed opi- 
nion of Mr. FoRRBir, and other American performers. We acknowledge that Mr. 
Forrest is gifted with a great, but not a perfect genius ; and if we pointed out, in deco- 
rous and appropriate language, his vulnerable parts, it was for the purpose of inducing 
him to throw over them the shield of study, ana thus guard himself from the arrows of 
criticism. If this was " abuse" an elegant and accomplished writer in the Evening 
Poity signed Q. as well as the Editors of the Morning Courier, must stand before the 
sweeping charge of Mr* Southworth^ as well as we. 



Mary, Queen of Scols. 
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Ll^ESi ^Jbritten in Memory of Mart, Quexit or Scots ; on reading Dr. Lingard^t 
affecting account of her tragical deathy hy order of Elizabeth. 

How great the suffering thu»endarM I 



Whilst I the horcora of this reiga 
Survey, Ob glorious, iialleD Queeo! 
'With syin|ttthy my bosom s.low8. 
At thy unjustf unnumbered woes. 
What crime was thioe — what cruel cause ' 
Could thus disgrace all nature's laws? 
What impotence of female rage,* 
Could so oppress thy withering age? 
Transcendant charms of ev*ry kind 
AdorD*d thy person aud thy mind ; 
These were tny only crimes — no more, 
When !uie*d from Gallia's happy shore ; 
When stem Elisabeth's decree 
Destin'd thy life to misery. — 
O sad reverse I the hlisaful hours 
That once had mark'd thy matchless powers 
Of leam'd eloquence, display'd 
In Gallia's court,t thy fame had spread, 
Delight no more. A prison's gloom 
Obscures tliy youthful beauteous bloom, 
Where you in fruitless sorrow mourn, 
The days which never more return. 
Full twice ten tedious years immur'd, 



At length the hand of power prepares 

To put a |)eriod to thy cares; 

Tet death, in ignominy dress'd. 

Creates no terror in thv breast : 

For long eodu'd wiih heavenlv grace. 

Calm resignation clothes thy face: 

When to the l)lock a virtim sent 

To suffer, truly innocent. 

Under the axe's mortal blow. 

Thy royal blood in currents flow ; 

Aloft thy parting spirit flies. 

To dwell with God above the skies. 

Whilst life shall animate this frame, 

Whilst I Fhall honour virtuous fame, 

Resentment deep against thy foes, 

Compassion for thy countless woes. 

Triumphant in my breast shall reign. 

And undiminishvl force retain. 

The feeling heart, belov'd Princess, 

Will ever pity thy distress; 

In ev'ry clime— 7in every age. 

Will wet with tears thy mournfol page. 

JUYERNA. 



* When we look through the glass of history at her sufferings, we weep, and relenting pity dmpB an ob« 
liviotis tear on the page that records the death of Lord Darnly, and the flight with Bothwell. Her tragical 
fyie awakens sympathy, which with compAssion throw a veil over her f«ilts, and bide her follies in the 
robes of virtue, vhe fortitude and invincible courage with which she met death, proved her an exalted 
heroine. That Elisabeth, as sotne of her apologists would fain make us believe, was really sincere in 
her apparent reluetauce to execute the unfortunate Mary, we think very improbable, because Elizabeth, 
like her tyrannical father, neither respected justice, nor regarded (ho dictates of pity, when she sought 
the gratificatiou of hor passions or her vengeance. Certainly, we must admit, that there were great 
arts used by her wily courtiers, to determine her to the side of severiiy» as they had every thhig tor foar 
from the resentment of the Scottish Queen, in case she ever succeeded to the English crown. 

Accordingly the kingdom was then filleid with rumours of plots, treasons, and insurrections, so that 
Elizabeth was continually kept in alarm, by fictitious dangers. In this situation of perplexity, she one 
dny called her cuouii^ secretary, Davisont whom she ordered to draw out, secretly, the warrant for 
Mary's exocution, giving him at me same time to understand, that she intended to keep it by her, in 
the event of any atteotpt being made for the delivery of that Princess. She signed the warrant, and 
then commanded it to be carried to the Chancellor, to have the seal affixed to it. 

Next morning, some of her apologists say, she sent twd gentlemen, successively, to desire that Davison 
should not go to the Chancellor, until she should first have seen hiin. But the execrable Dftvison pro- 
ceeded in *^ breathless haste," to the high functionary, nnd obtained the seal and signature to the ratal 
instrument, which, bv order of the infamous privy council, was given to Bemle, who lost no time in sum- 
moning the di^aeed noblemen to whom it was dfirected, namely, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, 
and Cunfberland. It would be repeating a ** thrici^Jd tale," for us to give a new narrative of^her ex- 
ecuiioo, as the particulars of the bloody deed unki^wn to every reader of history. 

t She uniformly expressed her regret that the death of her husband, Francis II. compelled her to 
leave ttia French court, where the brilliancy of her talents, thegraee of her manners, and the foscination 
of her wit, won general esteem, and cast such lustre on the royal circles of the Louvre, as dimmed the 
radiance of its whole constellation of French beauties. Nature enriched this illustrious woman With bar 
rarest donations, which were polished and refined by every female accomplishment that can, not 
only elevate the mind, but give seductive attractions to the charms of beauty. The benevolence of her 
heart corresponded with the loveliness of her person. Though uniformly experiencing ingratitude from 
those who sbaied in her bounty, and basked m the sunshine of her fortune, she was, like Napoleon, 
forgiving and tolerant to her foes and persecutors. 

This unfortunate Priocess, to testify her deep regret at leaving her connexions in France, composed a 
farewell address to that country, of which the following is a translation : — 

^* Ah ! pleasant land of France, farewell I 

My country dear, 

Where mMy a year 
Of infant youth I loveM to dwell ! 
Farewell for ever, happy days ! 
The ship which parts our loves, conveys 
But half of me — one half behind 
I leave with thee, dear France ! to prove 
A token of our endless love. 
And bring the other to thy mind." 

Mabv wrote poetry in French, with great taste and foeling, and Iter prose compositions are distin* 
guished for the graces of their style, and the beauty of their sentiments. 

We hope that our esteemed correspondent, Juvexna, will not for a monheut suppose that we wrote 
the preceding notes with the view of derogating from the interest which his fine hues will excite, not- 
withstanding that we hftve burdened them with the *' clog of our comment.** 
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THE DROOnNG ROSE. 

{Hueribtd to her 10A0 undtrttandi it) 

<* Oh ! Parent of blushes ! why dott thou bend, 
What causes thy grief, loraly Queen of the 
flowers ? 
Doit thou langubh agd pino fat a false-heaitad 
friend, 
Who has left thee ezposM to the mercilest show- 
ers? 

*Twas thus I inquired, of a Rose ftilly blown — 
That woefully drooped by a green-margin'd 
fountaiu, 
Where it silently weaping, remainM all alone. 
And It bent to the bloom- Aiding blasu of the 
niountain. 

*•* I am sad,** Ae replied, '< for the ocean's bolween 
My Guardian—my long absent Guardian, and 
me; 
And di8tres8*d for his absence I weep here, nnaeen, 
Where the spring and its flow'rs can no com- 
forters be. 

Since he left me, thus sbodeless, uaUeit and for- 
lorn. 
The sport of rude winds, and ihe keen bbfling 
storm ; 
Full twice seven suits of the summer I*ve worn. 
And as often bat winter strip*d naked my 
form." 

«* Sweet Rose !** Texclami'd, but my wofds wart 
thtough sighs — 
»* I will be your protactor--Tl*ll shield you £tom 
harms ; 
I will wipe off those tears from your beautiful eyes, 
And restore the lost bloom of thy cart-blighted 
charms.** 

At the sound of mj voice, the encted her head. 
For the kind-whispeced accents ol friendship 
she knew ; 
And her cheeks glow*d with lustre — her lips g^w 
more red. 
And the charms of her person returned to toy 
view. 

At the sudden transition my sight was so Uest — 
And so lovely appeared the young smik-beam- . 
ingfair, ^ 

That I snatch*d her. In raptures of love, to my'^ 
breast^ 
And I gave the sweet mourner to coiulaney 
there. 



Too lovely—tDo per&diout youiU * 

Falsi, alas I to love and duty, 
Qo hseatbe forth vows of love and truth. 

To lure aoft unsuspecting beauty :-— 
But ere thv winning aris prevail. 

Ere yet her vitgin heart is taken. 
Ah ! lell her Mary's hapless tale. 

Who droops and dies, by thee forsaken ! 

Fhn thee wellr 

CbjAs/, 161^ Aov. 1828. 

4 LOVER'S OATH. 

** Ye gentle gales quickly waft my vows 
To Makv -^ 1 1 i." 

By that lovely form I swear, 
By that bosom soft and foir. 
Those looks in native ringlets flowing, 
And by that face with beauty glowing. 
Where Cupid lurks in ev»ry dimple, 
So fascinating, yet so simj^e; 
By those lips of ruby hue. 
Sweeter than Aurora*s dew, — 
When Phoebus cilds the eastern skies ; 
By those lustre-beaming eyes, 
And the soft fragrance of that breath, 
My passfon shall endure till death. 

JUVERNA. 
Broadufoy, tttdJammry, 1829. 

WHAT Is" LOVE? 



-'Tie a passion 



And long shalt thou flourish, dear flow*r of my 
heart — 
Oh ! thro* life, in this bosom thy graces shall 
bloom. 
And your soul-feasting fragrance shall always im- 
part 
To my care-stricken mind, ao enliv*ning per- 



Oftea follows wealth and fashion,— 
But the love 1 would explain, 
*Tis a tianaport of the brain ; 
A tweet, a painful pleasing smart, 
That pierces tnrough the inmost heart ; 
A sorrow, that we wish to keep ; 
A pleasure, that disturbs our SMsp ; — 
A Inoping melancholy knave. 
T4t makes a very coward brave ;^- 
Pats honor in the viOain^t breast. 
And almost ope*s the Miser*^ chMt :— 
The portion of the brave and heii, 
Which never can be t)ou2.ht or sold ; 
ft breaks the shakles that would bind. 
And softens all the human mind : 
No bonds or fetters will it bear, 
But such as beauty makes it wear. 
It is iha monarch of the earth. 
From whom all nature has its birth ; 

It is , and shall I tell you true. 

The very thing I feel for you. 



D. F. 



fume. 



FARE THEE WELL. 

(To Jtgoema.) 

Can you thus my faith betray, 
Xieave thy Mary here to sadness, 

Doom'il to cankering grief a prey. 
That breast which doats on thee to madness ! 

For ah ! believe this beathig heart, 
Believe those sighs, those tears and anguish, 

Thecniel fote that bid us part- 
That Mart dooms to droop and languish — 

Fhre thu weU ! 



A TEAR. 

LitUa |^itt*ritg ipaik am I, 
The child of sensibility ; : 
I overcome the bold and brave. 
Yat melt upon an infant's grave ; 
Sometimes, too« the child of mirth, 
Fromaxtat^reoeiva my birth; — 
Surromided by a gsoup of smiles, 
Expressive of a thousand wil^; 
Yet though I sparkle in the snn. 
The bouse of woe I never shun. 



JtrVEBNA. 



EPIGRAM, 

Aidreued to a late Lord LieutettmU ^f Ireimd^ 
toho eo nfi rred the order ^ KmigMhood on a no* 
jnijor .^cc0ifdk«ur, still living in Dubtia. (.Ve- 
verbtforepuhUidied.) 

You made Sir Henry — <— J**, a Kntoht ; 
Heshould have been « Lord by rigM ; 
For then the Ladies* cry would b^ 
*• O Lord.! good Lord, deliver me !*' 



■^r^ 
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A QISTORIC^ X.YTERABT, AKIY 9RAUATIC JOrKlTAI.. 

s 

KDITED 9T GCORGS PEPPER. 

IVtee S3 W jper antwin, or St9. 6d. per number. 



** Wbate'er may t^ our humble ior« 
Bj- foe» denounced — bj friends foi|;at«— 



Thine is our loul — oar sigh, our cmile — 
GcM or TRX OciAV ! — LoTtLT Emjiralii Isle !" 



KO. 8» 
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HI»TQRY OF IREliAMlK 

CHAPTER Hi. 

j^rrival of ike Belgae^ or Fir^bolgs in Ireland. The reason why ihey were called 
by thai appellation explained. Division of Ireland betwixt the five chiefs of 
the ims^tders, 

^W. Iij the conclasion of the last chapter, wo stated that the fugitive Ncmc- 
^^ diaii3» under Simeon Breacy were treated as aliens by their relatives, in 
Greece, who subjected them to the most intolerat>)e hardships, compelltQg them, 
like the captive Israelites, ia Egypt, to hew wood and draw water. Their task 
masters exhausted ingenuity to devise the most toilsome and operose occupations- 
for the strangers ; for ther were obliged to mk pits, and carry clay from the val- 
leys, in leathern bags, to the summits of rocks and mountains to form an artificial 
soil. From this circumstance they derived the- name of ^^ Fir bolgs," or bagmen. 
We should mention, however, that two of our antiquarians, Raymond and Smith, 
ascribe the appeUation to a difierent etymology ; these writers say, that after the 
invasion of Ireland by the Firbolgs, they took up their residence in caves, with 
which they burrowed the whole country ; hence these Troglodytes were called 
Firt-bogSf or creeping men.* In an edition of Dr. Francis Molloy's Irish 

* Among the ionumenible Cayes in Irsland, the foUewing Are celebrated for their structure and ex« 
tant:— 

BaiDB Cats, about six miles from Cork, is remarkable (br its structure, and various co.npartraent!;. 
One chamber, in which are the lemains of a Druidical aitar, is very spacious. Its arched roof is sup- 
ported by massy lime-stone pillars, so highly polished that they seem the work of art, though Grose 
and Ware aUedge that Ibey are the formatiou of nature. In some places the entrance is very low, 
but after yon descend, the arch suddenly rises to an elevation of ten foet, the concave of which is as 
naooth as if it had been the work of art. 

Con-a-Oloub, near Cappoquin, in tbecqvntvof Waterford, is a laige open oave, into which you de- 
scend by natre fonmd by the shelving declivities of rocks. The first chamber you enter is about thir- 
ty fiMt square, throu|h which a subterraneous rivulet is seen running in a natural aq<icdoct, through the 
solid fock. This Irish Aretbnsa shiks under ground ai Ballynacourty, and proceeding ibr a mile 
thrcMizh tblacave, rises again in a gushing fountain, at a place called Knoekane. In some of the 
chambers the sialactieal matter, descending from the roof, presents a variety of forms, both fiintastic 
and pictoresqiie. . 

B4LLV Cassidt. This famous cavern is near Enfttkillen, in the county of Fermanagh. Tlw dome, 
covering the pillared ponkso of this cave, risea to the elevatioii of twenty^five ieet ; and the different 
cbambns of th«ittf£nor are spaciou9, and adorned with Tu«can columns of lime-stone. 

DimLoet. Thiscave is situated under the Castle o£ Duntuce, near Bushmills, in the county of An- 
trim, of whkh we will speak in the course of our topography. 

DoimoBB, near the city of KHkenny, is a cavern that is daily Tisite<i by travellers. The passage in- 
to it« is down a square apertura, pr rather precipice, upwards of sixty feet deep, bv twelve feet wide; 
at tbe bottom thereof is the mouth of the cave, which is but low, arched with roeas, seemingly drop- 
pSng oa the head, wlien from a number of petriftcfions, like icicles, there falls a va^t quantity of lim- 
pid drops of crystal. After you wander through this cavern for a quarter of a mile, you hear the 

Vot. I,— 10 
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GranuBsr, published io 1676, which has just beea put into our hands, w^ 
find that Raymond and Smith have borrowed theur ideas of the Fir-bolgs from 
the illuslrations of that learned divine, on the ogwn of the Brehons. But we will 
not pursue any further, an inquiry which cannot lead to a result of any material 
importance. 

The Nemedians, groaning under the pressure of persecution and injostice, 
formed, afler the lapse of years of sufiering and cruelty, the resolution of bursting 
the bonds of their slavery, and of quitting a country where they never were to 
enjoy the charms of ease or happiness. So well did they manage their conspi* 
racy, that they collected dOOO followers, with whom they embarked on board of a 
large Grecian fleet, which they had seized, before their oppressors had the re- 
motest suspicion of their intention. After a long and perilous voyage, the first 
division of the fleet, under the orders of Slainge, efiected a landing in the baj of 
Wexford, which in honor of this chief was calleid by our annalists Inbher slainge ; 
the second Division, of which 6ann and Seangann were Commanders, efifoct^ a 
landing on the coast of Donegal ; and the third with the chieftains Geannann and 
Rughraidhe reached the shores of the county of Mayo, near Killalla, in a destitute 
state. These five chiefs, after nniting their forces, agreed to parcel out the country 
into five divisions, among them. Slainge being the eldest brother, assumed the sove- 
reignty of Ireland, though his portion of the division only comprehended Lein* 
ster ; the two Munsters fell to the share of Gann and Seangann, and Ulster became 
the dominion of Rughraidhe while the govemn^ent of Connaught was assigned to 
Geannann. Slainge, to whom our historians give the title of the first monarch of 
Ireland, was passionately fond of music, in which according to MoUoy and Colgan, 
he was an ekninent proficient, particularly on the harpt It was this Prince say 
O'Geohegan and O'Flaherty, that first bore the harp as the natioqal emblem, on hia 
royal banner. It appears that his short reign of one year was distinguished by na 
memorable event. Keating and Lynch trace his genealogy up to tiaphet. Thia 
Prince was succeeded by his brother Rughraidhe, who after a reign of two years 
was drowned in the Boyne, near Drogheda, having no issue his throne and sep- 
tre devolved to Gann, who after a reign of two years, was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Geannann, whom death soon plucked from his throne to make room for Sean- 
gann, who after a reign of five years, was murdered by his nephew and successor, 
Fiacha Cinnfionnan, ,or white-hired, the grand son of Rughraidhe. The usur- 
per did not long enjoy his ill-gotten powert fi>r he was assassinated by his cousin 
Radhnall, the son of Geannan, who was saluted as monarch. This moptutsh was 
scarcely seated on his throne, when his title was disputed by Fiodkhgheany the 
son of Secmgan, whose standard was joined by numerous malecontentSj with whom 

boarte murmuring of a lubierraneous river which rolling over rumbling stonasi and falling down ledges 
of rocks, produces a strange kind of noise in the hollow cavities. 

GiANoe. This cavern, whieh is in the vicinity of Drogheda, has been celebrated in the writings of 
several travellers. It is a vaulted cave in the form of a cross, with a gallerv leading to it, eiaht ieet 
long. On the first discovery of this cave in 1318, a gold coin of the Emperor Valentinian, was lound in 
it, which General Vallanoy and Dr. Llbwyd observe, might bespeak it to denote it a Druldical rnonu-. 
ment of the early ages. We think it was a place of interment of some ancient Irish chief. 

St. Patkick*s Pusoatoby. This cavern is a narrow cell in one of the Islands in Lough Deig, in the 
county of Fermanagh, fJMnous for being hewn by St. Patrick out of a solid lock, as a place of penance, 
and prayer, in which the holy man often confined himself « 

SuBuwaiNKT, in the counties of Cork and Tipperary, situated between Cahir and Mitchells town, 
is one of the most magnificent caves in Ireland. It is described as follows, by our valued correspond- 
ent, Tipperary. ** The opening to it is a cliA of rock in a limestone billt eo narrow that it is diflicult 



to got into it. You descend by a ladder of thirty sups, and then reach a vaulted apartment of a hun< 
dred feet long, and shcty high. A small aperture oirthe left leads from this, in a winding course of noi 
less than half a mile, exhibiting a variety of rocky altars, columns, spires and architectural ruins, re< 



sembling a fallen city. In some places the immense cavity of the rock is so extensive, that when well 
lighted by torches, it assumes the appearance of a vaulted cathedral divided inu) pillared aisles, and 
furnished with many altars. The walls, ceiling, and floor seem enriched with the finest embellish- 
ments of art, as the curious incruEtations that adhere to them, appear as daszling as if they were pow- 
dered with diamonds, and enamelled with crystal. The columns of spar are extremely brilliant and 
shaped into every order of architecture, and adorned with volutes^ and fancy foliage of icicles, Which 
possess ' a grace beyond the reach of att.* One branch of the cave extending* in a northern direction, 
IS in some pUces extremely narrow and low, but it widens abruptly into a large *bal), iu which the raoX^ 
iQrro an amphitheatre, through whose area a stream meandt^rs.^* 
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be marched to Cr<toibhey where the royal army was encamped. A fierce battle 
quickly took place, in which the king was slain, and his forces cut to pieces. The 
crown was act long suffered to remain on the brows of the victor, for Eochaidh, 
the heir of Radhnall, fomented a rebellion, the result of which was the death of 
FioMikghean and the total discomfiture of his army, at the engagement ofMuir^ 
iheiwmey in the County of Louth. 

Our historians represent Eochaidh as a prince that united the matured wis- 
dom of the statesman, to the heroic valour of the general, consequently his reign 
was more brilliant and fortunate than that of any of the Belgian monarchs. He 
was a friend to literature and the arts, and the laws he enacted were fraught with 
a spirit of justice and equity which commanded at once reverence and obedience. 
We are told that he was married to Tailte, daughter to the king of Spain, the place 
of whose interment, in Leinster, still retains the name of TatUean, 

He fell in the tenth year of his reign, in an engagement with Yirgiodlamed, king 
of the Tua&a de Danaas, at a place called Muige Tuirride. His death termina- 
ted the Belgian power in Ireland, which, according to the testimony of Keating 
and O'Halloian, lasted thirty-seven years. O'Flaherty however, who is certainly 
one of the most accurate of our chronologists, maintains with a- strong force of ar- 
gument, that the dominion of the Belgians existed eighty years, from their first 
invasion of the Island until its subversion by the Damnonii, whose history shall 
be the subject of the next chapter. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Innanon of Ireland by the Damnoniij or Ttuitha de Danans. Their migration 
Jram Greece. - History of the Liagh-Faily or stone of destiny. Of tffe reu 
^f BreaSf JVtiad&, Lutghoj ^c* Objections of Ledioichy Mac PherMiy ^ 
nor, and Warner ^ -answered. , * ^' 

A.M. Eochaidh having, as we stated in the last chapter, raised his power to 
' the highest pinnacle of grandeur, believed himself secure from foreign or 
domestic foes ; but the unexpected invasion of the Damnonii soon dissolved the 
delusion of his dream of regal happiness, and convinced him that the stability of 
royal authority is not always immoveable on its slippery foundation. The inva- 
ders landed in the tenth year of the reign of this monarch, under the command of 
Nuadh, a direct descendant of Nemedius. This Prince and his soldiers distin- 
guished themselves in Greece by their martial exploits. 

Our annalists inform us, that these invaders were designated " TwUha 
DiLnAH^' de Danansy^^ to denote their descent from Brian Juchor, and Juchorba, 

the son of the Princess Danan, the daughter of Dealboith, of the royal ^ 
dynasty of Nemedius. Other antiquarians derive this name from the magical 
power which the Damnonii possessed, and exercised in so astonishing a-manner, * 
in Boeotia and at Athens. Warner and O'Connor deduce the origin of their ap- 
pellation from the fact of the colony being divided into three tribes ; the first of 
which, consisting of the chieftains and nobles, were called TwUha ; the second 
Dee, which signifies gods, as they were the Priests and Druids who ofiiciated at 
their sacrifices and religious rites ; the third class, the Danans, ranked in their 
numbers the Bards, who sung the exploits of their heroes, and the hymns of their 
«acred ceremonies. 

Some of the Nemedians, who, as we before related, were expelled from Ireland 
by the A&icans, settled themselves, with their chief, Jobath, near Thebes, where 
they acquired great fame for their skill and potency in magic, in which we are 
told they were so profoundly versed as to raise, by their necromantic power, the 
dead to hfe. They continued at Thebes, where they increased prodigiously, until 
th^ country was subjected to the sway of the Assyrians, when they removed to 



\ 
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Athens, and became the auxiliaries of the Athenians in their wan with the inV<« 
derB. The enchantments they are said to hare wrought at Athens are only, in 
our opinion, the creation of poetic fiction, and therefore too manrellous to obtain 
historical credence from us. Finding their magical spells rendered ineffectual by the 
counter charms of (he Assyrian Druids, they hastily quitted a country where their 
credit and influence were rapidly sinking in public opinion. Accordingly they 
committed themselves, once more, to the guidance of fortune, and afler several 
wanderings and adventures through '' field and flood,'^ they arrived, at lengfli, ia 
Norway, where it is said they were hospitably received by the inhabitants, who 
being an illiterate people, entertained feelings of respect for Ae strangers^ whom 
they admired for their learning, as well as skill in necromancy. They appointed 
four cities for their habitation, where they erected schools for the instruction of the 
youth of the nation. These cities were named Falias, Ooreas, Finnia, and Mu- 
rias. Here they diflused the blessings of instruction and the lights of education. 
Our records do not say how long the Damnonii remained in their new habitations : 
but whether disgusted with the climate, or with the unpolished maimers of the 
people, or what seems more probable, disturbed by the jealousy and envy of the 
natives, they determined to seek out some new land of promise. Enlisting them* 
selves under the banner of Nixadh, they migrated to Denmark ; but finding the 
aspect of the country unpleasing, they sailed thence to Scotland, where they land- 
ed, and resided for seven years. The occurrences of their stay in Scotland have 
^not been committed to the historic page. 

These erratic people becoming discontented in Scotland, set out again in quest 
of another country, and succeeded, after a short voyage, in reaching the northern 
coast of Ireland. The luxuriance of the verdure, and the vivid greenness of the 
grass that mantled the hills and valleys of Erin, proclaimed the fertility of the soil, 
and convinced the strangers that here cultivation and industry would afibrd diem 
all the necessaries of life. Nvadh, after Ifmding, by the advice of his principal 
officers, caused his entire fleet to be burned, so that all hopes of retreating from 
the Isle should be thus cut ofiT, and that the valour and courage of his followers 
should be their only remaining refuge from the opposition which they might expe- 
rience from the natives. 

Having arranged themselves in martial array, they commenced their march into 
the interior of the country, under the covert of a thick mist, which they ruaed by 
enchantment, to screen them from the observation of the inhabitants. After the 
lapse of three days, while it is said this magic mist continued, they reached the 
norf hem frontier of Leinster, where, concentrating their forces in a strongpositiony 
they then resolved to send heralds to Eochaidh, requiring him to res^ his crown 
to their chief, or meet them in the field of battle. 

The monarch, indignant at the insolence of this daring message, sent by a band 
of wandering adventurers, accepted the challenge without hesitation. Placing 
himself at the head of his troops he soon reached the camp of the invaders, where 
an engagement, as obstinate as it was sanguinary, ensued. Both armies fought 
with desperate valour and implacable fierceness, for many hours ; but at lei^b, 
notwithstanding the gallantry displayed by the Belgians, victory <leclared itself for 
the invaders, and the brave Eochaidh and ten thousand of his soldiere fell in the 
conflict. In this battle Nuadh lost a hand, but the wound was healed by the skill 
of his physician, Miach, and a silver hand exactly fitted to the stufop by Gredah, 
his goldsmith, whence he derived the appellation of Airgiodlamh, which signifies) 
in Irish, the silver-handed. 

The conqueror, afler this victory,* assumed the sovereign authority, and acted 
very arbitrarily towards the defeated Belgians, whom he compelled to exile them- 
selves to foreign countries. Many of these Belgians found refiige in the Isles of 
Arran, Man, and the Hebrides. 

The Damnonii are said to have brought four monuments of great antiquity with 
them into Ireland. The first was a block of marble, called ^^Uogh^fkUl^** or, the 
stone of destiny, to which they attached gr^at vahiey as one of their prophets bad 
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predicted, that a prince of their raoe ehooM ra^n wherever it should be preserv- 
ed ; consequently it was used for many ages in Ireland in the coronation chair of 
our monarchs, ufitil Fei^gus the great, the son of iSavca, and brother of the Irish 
monarch, Morough, subdued Scotland, and ascended ltd throne, in A. D. 430, 
when, to give greater pomp and solemnity to his coroiMion, he entreated his bro- 
ther to favour him with the loan of it. This sacred rehc of antiquity was accord^* 
ingly sent over to Scotland, where it remained preserved in the Abbey of Scctaa, 
until Edward I* carried it off, with the other regalia of the Scottish crown, and 
placed it in Westminster Abbey, where it has been employed in its original use, at 
the coronation of George lY. as well as at that of most of the Kings that preceded 
him, since the reign of Edward 1. 

The Druids consulted this sadried stone on all moroentovs occasions, and its 
divinations were as religiously believed as were those of the orade of Delphi* 
Many wonderful miracles have been imputed to the lAagh^FM. It had the sin- 
gukurpr^erty of emitting a sound resembling thunder, when any of the tnie line 
of the S<qrtfatan or 'Milesian Princes was crowned upon it The statue of Menn 
non, we are told, possessed a similar power of uttering a sound when it received 
the &»t rays of the rising sun. Whenever any iilegitimato prince^, whose mother 
had been faithless to the King's bed, was wmted on the ^^fiial sCoim/' it issued no 
sound, so that it served as a talisman to preserve the chastity of the lyish Queens, 
as wellas an ordeal test of the purity of the Milesian blood. But the coming of 
the MessilEdi, which abolished aU the Pagan superstitions, deprived this oracalar 
stone of all its virtues, as it never was known to emit a sound afler the birth of 
Christ. Many of our antiquarians have written disquisitions on the Stone of Des-. 
tiny, and entered into the recesses of historical research, to bring forth testimony 
of its being actually part of Jacob's' pillar. Indeed Bishop Usher says, ^ that 
whether the extraordinary attributes which the Liagh-FaU was supposed to pos- 
sess were the invention of the crafty Druidii, or the real donation of enchantment, 
cannot be now ascertained ; but the prophecy of that singular medium of augury, 
is eveiy day fulfilled by the reign of the present royal family of England, who are 
lineally descended from the Milesian monarchs of Ireland." Doctor Warner, 
who, except Piowden, did us more justice in his history than any other English- 
man> observes, in relation to the fatal stone, '^ that the coronation of the Kings of 
England over this wonderful stone seems to confirm ito title to the Stone of X>m- 
iiny ; but it reflecte no great honour on the leanung or understanding of the nation 
to retun a remnant of such ridiculous Pagan superstition in so important and so- 
lemn an act." With regard to these sentimente of Dr. Warner, it may be ob- 
aerved, that it will always be the interest of the ehief rulers not to diaturb tbe 
opinions that have once gained popular credit, unless they tend to subvert some 
moral or religious principto ; for in that case, they* may sap the very columns that 
siqiport the grand edifice of social order, and destrc^ the basis on which laws- and 
government are founded. So great, indeed, is the influence which opinion has 
over the destinies of a people, anid so much are they subject to it*nwav, that Pas- 
cal, in hu Provincial Letters, calls it the «< Qaeen of the leorld^*-^ Reine du 
Monde* The Trojans defied the assaults of the Greeks, a» long as they possess- 
ed the Palladium ; and the Romans were invincible, while they continued to be- 
Ueve that their city was to be eternal. PoemaU quia poeee mdeniur. *' Mahomet," 
•aya Mennais, the learned and acute authm- of the Essay on ReUgume Indiffereneey 
<*]per8uaded a few Arabians tint Iheir swords were to subject the whole world fo 
die Alcoran, and in less than a century the Turkish Empire was established, from 
the banks of 4he Euphrates to those of the Nile. Cato did not so much fear the 
introduction of the Grecian philoaophy into Rome, only because he fbresaw, that 
by^ teaching die Romans to dispute about eveiy thing, they would end in believing 
nodoKTiiis fews were coaopletely justified by the event" The new phitoso- 
phyt&xofhiod ofer the resistance of the larws, the wbdom of the senate, and the 
itaattniesof the eternal city itself A few revenes, armed with doubt, aeeomplii^. 
cd what the forces of the entire Werid were unable to efiect ; as the anows ofRtis- 
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bU effected the dissoiuiion of Napoleon's invincibility, what £urope, ia BxmBf et- 
Bayed in vain to achieve. 

From these examples, nothing can be more obvious, than that the art of govern- 
ing the people effectually, is the art of chaining their belief to the pillars of opi- 
nion, and alarming their fears, by raising before them the phantoms of supersti- 
tion. Of this the Pagan legislators were so sensible, that they made it one of the 
first maxims of their policy. 

It is evident, then, that though, as Dr. Warner says, "it reflects no great honour 
on the understanding of the nation," to attach any credit to this superstitious prac- 
tice, yet the retaining of it, on the other hand, argues no want of sound policy in 
those who are invested with the executive and legislative authority in England. 
Consequently, if the people are weak enough to believe that the crown will be 
perpetuated in the present royal family while they are crowned on this stone, it is 
certainly the interest, as well as the wisdom of the government, to strengthen tho 
bonds of delusion which fetter popular prejudice, and deepen the gloom of credu- 
lity that darken its optics. But we have wandered too far into reflection on the 
"/oloi atone f^^ from which Ireland got the name of " Innia Fa«7." 

The second instrument of enchantment which belonged to the Damnonii, was 
a sword of exquisite temper and workmanship ; and the third a gleaming spear, 
so polished and bright, that some of our Bards have denominated it the " Jtfieleor 
of Death*'*^ This famous spear was used in battle by several Irish Kings. 

The fourth magical implement, as the Booh of Invasions represents, was a Cal- 
dron, of singular construction and properties. 

That the ancients cultivated necromancy and astrology, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, is a fact attested by the evidence of authentic history ; but in all probabili- 
ty, their magic was nothing but a more extended acquaintance with the arts and 
sciences, and a knowledge by which many movements can be puf in operation on 
natural and philosophical principles ; and things effected by mechanical power, 
that appear strange and surprising to the ignorant This species of magic is 
practised at the present day as much as in ancient times, by every juggler, though 
it has ceased to excite our surprise by its apparent opposition to the general laws 
of nature, because we know it is founded on an application of a power supplied by 
natural philosophy. 

If Electricity and Galvanism were known to the Irish Druids, the people would 
reverence them as Gods, who could kindle the fire of heaven on earth, and re* 
animate the bodies of the dead. We ■ make these observations merely to blunt 
the edge of that ridicule to which the supposed magic of our Danan ancestors 
Boight expose the authenticity of the annals that record it. The Danans might 
be conversant with many of those feats, which excite admiration for ingenuity and 
expertness in enlightened minds, rather than the astonishment which only springs 
from the conviction of the intervention of supernatural agency. In those days 
of remote antiquity, the beacons of philosophy and literature did not blaze so 
splendidly in human intellect, as they do now. But to resume our narrative ; 
iHuADH having secured by the decisive defeat of the Belgians, the entire sove- 
reignty of the Island, imagined himself inaccessible to the attacks of fortune or' 
the pretensions of rivals ; but this confidence was not well founded. After the 
lapse of some years, his cousin, Breas, who acted as Regent of the kingdom 
during the period which the King's hand was healing, now became a pretender to 
the crown, and succeeded in collecting an army from among the exiled Belgians, 
and the alien Africans, to sustain his claim. An engagement soon took place at 
Mojrturey, near the lake of Arrow, in the county of Mayo ; the conflict, as usual 
in a civil war, was sustained with animosity and intrepidity on both sides. 

Breas himself, as well as the chiefs of the Belgian and African auxiUaries, fell 
on one side, whUe the monarch Nuadh, and the most distinguished leaders among 
the royal army, fell on the other. The victory, however, was gained by the gal- 
lant Danans, who instantly raised the nephew of their fallen King, Luioba 
Laimbfheada, to the vacant throne* It was this Prince that Instituted the fa- 
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tnous '' Aondch Tattean^^* or military games, ordained in honour of Tailte, the 
daughter of Magh More, King of Spain, and widow of Eochaidh, the last king 
of the Fir^bolgs. After the death of her royal husband, she married Deoeha 
Gharhhy one of the Danaan chiefs, and was entrusted with the education of the 
young Prince, Luigha, who in gratitude for the care and tenderness he experi- 
enced from her, instituted these Olympic games to commemorate her name. 
The celebration of these games, at which the beauty and chivalry of Ireland as- 
sembled, commenced on the first of August, the anniversary of the Queen's death, 
and. continued fourteen days after. From this celebration the first of August is 
called in Irish, ^' lak lAighnanaa^'* or. the day of King Lughaidh* This King^ 
after a prosperous reign of forty years, died full of years, and honour, and was 
interred at Uisneach, in the county of West Meath. 

To his diadem succeed Daghaidh, o^ whom our annals i^cord (hat he reigned 
Monarch of Ireland nearly eighty years. Dr. Keating bestows the appellation 
of Grtea/ on this king, without telling us whether his virtues or his valor entitled 
him to that distinction. 

The nest Prince of this line, who ascended the throne, was DbalchaoidtH| 
who, after a reign of ten years, undistinguished by any military exploit, was as- 
sassinated by his own son Fiacha. The vile parricide, however, did not long en- 
joy that power for which he waded through the blood x>f his parent, as he was 
slain in the battle of Ard Breace by Eogan of /n6fcer-more. His death made 
way for the three last Princes of the Tuatha Danaan dynasty, Mac Guil, Mao 
Cbatii, and Mac Greine, who reigned a year alternately, for the period of thii^ 
ty years. They received these names from the respective Deities that became 
the object of their adoration. Maceuil worshipped a log of wood. Macceaih 
bent the knee of homage before a plough- share ; but Ma4igrtiii^ elevated his 
. thoughts to a more sublime object, and adored the sun, which until the introduce 
tion of Christianity was reverenced as the chief Deity of the Irish. In process 
x>f time, Macgreiney (which signifies the son of the sun,) became sole Monarch 
of Ireland, and was in the meridian of power, when the Milesians invaded (he 
Island in 2736, and established a sovereignty, which lasted 2400 years ! In the 
preceding history of the four first colonies that settled in Ireland, we have strict- 
ly adhered to our ancient annals, in deriving the Partholanians from Fathooda, 
die son of Magog, and in making the Nemedians, Belgians and Damnonii, de- 
scendants of the Partholanians. The learned Dr. O'Halloran has devoted three 
chapters of his history to substantiate and fix this origin of our nation on an im- 
moveable foundation of historical proof. But opposed to his buhvark of logical 
deduction and deep research, are arrayed the powerful arguments of the late 
Charles O^Connor, the lucid reasoning of O'Geoghegan, and the philosophi- 
cal inquiries of Dr. Warner. 

Amidst the contention of these giants of literature, we find our little bark adrift 
in the whirlpool of Scylla and Chary bdis, for 

" Who can be right when Doctors disagree ?" 

One party argues that every country received its inhabitants from that immedi- 
ately contiguous to \i ; that Asia Minor was consequently inhabited by the pos- 
terity of Japhet before Greece ; Greece before Italy ; Italy before Gaul ; Gaul 
before Britain, and Britain before Ireland. This opinion is, no doubt, very pow- 
erfully enforced by Charles O'Connor in his dissertations. Dr. Warner, evident- 
ly borrowing the tinge of his notions from the profound author of the dissertations, 
asserts *' that the little knowledge of navigation in thoso early ages, would not 
admit of longer voyages ; and we may assure ourselves, that the poetical rela- 
tions bringing some of them from remote regions, and speaking of their perform- 
ing various exploits, are nothing else but the humour so common in those days, 
of swelling the Original of nations, with the heroic and the tnarvellous." We 
admit, with pride, as an Irishman, the genius that shines in the writings of Charles 
O'Connor, nor can any one admire more than we do the good sense and impar- 
tiality that pervade the dissertations, particularly when we reflect that they are 
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the production of i|0 accomplished writer, who was himself the representative 
and lineal descendant of Rodbrick O'Coknor, the last of our Milesian mon- 
axobs ; but though we entertain this respect not onljr for the writer, but also for 
his opinions, yet we deem it a duty of the first importance in every historian, to 
judge for himself on all controverted points of history, and examine minutely and 
deliberajtely, ih» cogency of that erudite antiquarian's opinion, before we subscribe 
to it^ no matter how dashing it may be with the glitter of sophistry, and the span-, 
gled drapery of imposing argument. If we bolieve the authorities that inform ua 
of beland's being first peopled by Partho)anus«and his posterity, after by Ne- 
medius and lus colony, next by the Fir-bplgs, and lastly by the DanaQs ; why 
r<^0ct the very same authorities, when they tell us the countries whence these 
colonies emigrated into Ireland ? If we reject the latter, why not reject the for- 
mer account,. as thejrhave both exactly the same claim to our assent? With re- 
gard tg> a^ historic narrative of the first four colonies of our country, we shall 
obaerve, that if it is the fictitious story of an Irish Bard, the inventor has dis- 
played a greater versatility of talent, exhibited a wider field of imagination, and a 
moi^ enlarged acquaintance with the diversity of the human character, in the 
hil^py fiicu% of describing so many chiefUans and. generals, in assigning to each 
** a local habitation and a name," without betraying the least appearance of mono- 
tonous sameness or similitude, in the assemblage of personages, or the qualities 
which he has attributed to them, than the most fanciful and creative of our poets,, 
from Shakspeare to the sid»lime Byron. ^11 the historical characters are drawn 
from life ; they are various and dissimilar in individuality, feature and aspect. 
They are all distinguished by those traits that belong to the soldier ; but every 
soldier is himself, and no other ; their respective characters are peculiarly their 
ovn, and no one can suspect them to be the common ofispring of the same pro- 
duction. To produce such an infinite diversity of historic characters, is, perhaps, 
more than human genius could accomplish. It would, tlierefore, be absurd to 
suppose, that the fabricator of the Irish annals, could ever have sketched all the 
different characters that are introduced into the precedii^ part of our history* 

As to the futile objections of the Inneses, the Macphersons, and the Led- 
wiches, they have been scattered into " thin air," and submerged in the surges 
of oblivion by Bishop Usher, M'Dermott Harold, and the most overwhelming of 
all, Ladv Morgan ; so that it would be like warring with phantoms for us Uk 
notice them- To Mr. O'Connor, we would say, that the ancients had the A^ 
for a model, and even if they bad not, the bare floating of timber would have 
pointed out the facility of removing by water from one place to another. The 
bidicms of this country used canoes, rudely shaped, which they rowed with sin- 
gukr dexterity, before they were visited by Columbus, or became acquainted with 
European navigation. 

Josephus, who had better opportunities of knowing how the world was peo- 
pled by the posterity of Noah, than we can pretend to, informs us, that they p^- 
sed by sea to many places. Who that has read history, is not aware of the Phe- 
nician commerce, and the mighty fleets of Sesostris, King of Egypt, who lived, 
according to Du Fresnoy's chronology, 626 years afler the flood, and consequent- 
Ij only three centuries after the arrival of Partholanus in Ireland ? Have we not 
the authority of creditable writers to assert, that he undertook and accomplished 
long and dangerous voyages? He doubled the cape of Good Hope, after sailing 
through the straits of Babelmandel, from the Arabian Gulf to India, returning 
through the strait and the Mediterranean sea. Why then are we to doubt that 
shorter excursions were made by water three centuries earlier ? 

Moses tells us, that by the posterity of Japhet *' the Isles of the Gentiles were 
divided in their lands, every one aAer his tongue and nation." Now the isles of 
the Gentiles are universally admitted to be European isles ; and if they received 
their inhabitants from Asia so early as the days of Phaleg, when the dispersion 
recorded by Moses took place, why might not Ireland receive her settlers from 
Greece, so much nearer home, 200 years later ; for Phaleg was bom 101 years- 
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aDter the flood, in whose day^ Uiq confusion of tongues, and the dispersion of man- 
Idnd occurred at Babel ? 

These are the reasons whicb have induced us to cling so tenaciously to our 
old historical monuments, becauce were we to give them up, we would abandon 
that vanta^ ground, on which our writers huve achieved such signal victories over 
Scotch pretenders, And English bigots. But we do not presume to direct the 
judment of the reader ; the historian's duty is to detail; not to dictate. 
^ Our pages shall be open for such objections as may be brought, in decorous 
dtscuasion, a^nst any opinion we n^ay advance in the course of this history. 
We are not of the nature of the sensitive plant, ready to jsbrink from the most de7 
licate touch ; like the Irish oakj we can brave the tempest when it assails us. 
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NO. I. 

' WramUUdfrom the andeni Lriih of M'DkiRY, for the IrwA ShiM. 

tThelamtnted and lovdjr Meva. only daughter of Moran, the Chief of Wicklow, in 
ttie fifth eentary, having been loved hy two intimate firiends, Dermot and Garao, to the 
first of wbom the was as passionately attached, as she was averse to the latter ; buthor 
Caiher favouring the pretensions of Gamo, she, unknown to the object of her afiections, 
had recourse to stratagem, in order to get rid of the man she could not love. In the 
diBgoiie of a page, she brought Gramo a ebalLenge, as if from jConnalt a gaUant warrior, 
who, she allegeds was his rival, and whose heroic prowess she thought he would not dare 
to eneoiinter. But in this scheme she was dbappointed ; fi>r Ganno accepted the chal- 
lenge of his supposed rival, and appointed the place of combat. This greiitly embar- 
rassed the lady ; but she resolved, at all hazards, to remove the only obstacle, as she 
thought, that closed the portals of the temple of Hymen against her and her lover. 
Only one alternative now remained by which she might reach the summit of her wish- 
es: that was, to impose on Dermot as she had on Gamo. Confident that her lover's 
superior valour would insure victory over his friend's, she looked upon success as cer- 
tam. The two friends o^t in the night, and fousht so desperately that they both fell 
by mntnal wonn^. The fatal catastrophe of her plot affected Meva so much that 
she killed herself with the sword of her lover. The. Poem opens with some moral re- 
fleettoas suggested by the scene where they were all buried, and concludes with their 
funeral songj 

DUBLANA— A POEM.* 

The soul of the bard is sad, like the ^olian harp hong in the forest of Leixlip; it 
pours out to the midnight wind its deai^st though saddest notes ; no sound of pleasure 
vibrates on its stcings, no tone of gladness is heard in its mournful notes. Ah \ the mnse 
of the elegiac minstrel delights iii sighs and tears, and his cypress-wreathed faaip wakes 
no strains of joy. The tears of wo have bedewed his cheeks, and many are his wail- 
ings on the graves of beauty and valour. The Liffey murmurs in sympatby with his 
sorrow, andTthe weeping wind echoes his lamentations in tiie valley of Lucan. Often 
has his fingers swept the wires to the capyvating charms of the white-bosomed Meva, 
when gaie^ sat on the smiles of the chiefs, as he raised the song to the fame of Dermot 
and Gamo. But now dark and disnaal is the cloud that hangs on Howth, aid ominous 
of death are the moans of the storm in the gloomy halls of Kilmainbam 

I heard the murmur of the Dargle as it falls in foaming cascades over the rocks. 
Lead me, son of youth, to that storm*braving osk, which spreads its shady branches 



a The aacfent name of Dublin,- which appellation was bestowed upon it by ita founder, Eogan, 
King of Munstar, who flourished in 168 of the Christian era, in remembrance of his dangbter DubU- 
fUh who was drowned in the Liffey. Ptolemy calls it />uMmtim. In die Boole of Casliel it is called 
OlhB efitffa ttM, which signtfies the passBge of the Ford of Hurdles. McCurtain, in hie Biography of 
BrioM Boroihmt^ describes it by the liomeDclature of Balfy-oth CUath^ which in Irish imports tbe town 
of Uie bridge of hurdles. But in our description of Dublin, which we shall give under tbe bead of 
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gVys gn y Jiy , we will fay more on the subject. 
JU I. — 11 
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dter Avouco 8* winding stream. Pleasant is the sigh of the breeze in thy woods, O i 
▼ale ofgurgUng brooks, and leafy bowers ! At the foot of that venerable oak, three 
Anoss-clad stones lift through withered grass, their grey heads, and meet the falling 
eaves as they are scattered by the breath of aatuon. 

Here are the lonely graves of the rival lovers, whose spears were like the dazzling 
meteors in the strife of shields ; in the narrow^hoose, also sleeps the maid of their love, 
charming Meva, the blue-eyed dnughter of beauty, whose lovely. verdure of youth was 
as fresh and sweet, as the blooming rose on the banks of yonder rivulet, when it bepds 
beneath the shower to kiss its image in the glassy waters. There the night l^reejsa 
howls dismally — there the plaintive shrieks of ghosts are heard by the shepherds when 
silence hushes the chase, and stills the music of the bowery Glendalogh.t 

The musical modulation of the tUHibling cataract they hear not» the fragrance of the 
primrose and violets that carpet their grassy grave, they smell not, when the breezes of 
the morning go forth to welcome the rising sun, as he comes smiling in the beaA)s of his 
beauty. In Ine chamber of their rest, they heed not the hummii^ of the bee amongst 
the flowers, nor the moan of the blast that sighs in the foliage of thft towering oak that 
seems the solitary mourner over the dark cell of beauty and bravery. Oilen shall I, 
nvhen the gale of the morning breathes on drooping flowers, and^chases the torpor of 
night fallen dews from the crimson blossoms of the honey suckle, repair to this sacred 
spot, and lean with sorrow over my grief damped wires, and oflen shall the last sigh of 
evening die away on the plaintive chords of my harp as I sit lonely and mournfiU by 
their narrow house, pouring out my lamentations to the' comine nights Many were 
the valiant on the hills of Wicklow, in the days of ether times, %vnen our warriors went 
forth in the majesty of their might to the strife of spears, and returned to the halls of 
Dublana,' crowned with the chaplets of victory^to enjoy the festivities of Che banquet 
with the white robed virgins of Erin. Bui the blast of war came and spoiled oar 
groves of their sreen honours, and shattered our vernal bowers where heroes wooed 
the maidens of their love. It over turned our lofty pines, that stood so stately on oar 
green-mantled mountains. It whistled with its wintry mouth through our desolate 
places and like fire on the hearth, marked its drearr path with devastation and destruc- 
tion. Ah ! the season of our joy is a sun bearii that is past ; and the strength of our 
JPtnttsoti heroes is a stream that is no more. The tempest of battles rages in our val- 
leys, our mountains echo the war shout of invaders. The owl dwells in our fallen por- 
ticoes, the hemlock e rows in the gorgeous chambers where kings beheld with joy the 
graceful steps of the lovelv daughters of Cormac, and the " white rising" of their hands 
of snow on the tuneful Iiarp, and the deereraze on -the graves of the brave. The 
stranger comes from afar to beg the at^ of Erin's monarch, to stop the incursions of 
hit nation's foe. He sees his ruined halls, and wonders at the architectural magnificence 
of the mutilated colonnade, and crumblibg pediments that denote the Gothic grandeur 
of the pillared pile of Tara. The shepherd, whistling carelessly, meets him on the 
dusky heath, and tells him the heroes are no more, that the lightnings of their flaming 
spears no longer illuminate the martial conflict of shield-beaming warriors. *' Whither' 
he says " are the friends of the feeble and oppressed gone ! Does the shamrock flour- 
ish on the green tuif that covers their breasts f Does the last ray of the setting sun look 
on the new made graves of the mighty? Where is Con of the hundred battles? Where 
is Fingal, the shield of Erin ? In vain I look for his harp-emblazoned standard ; I can« 
pot see that 'sun burse of battles' waving over the brazen helms of the Irish militia. 
But ah 1 Fingal, Ossian, Gaul and Fergus are now in the land of spirits. Methinks I 
see their dim forms, sailing in their grey robes of mist across the sky-kissing summits of 
Arklow. The heroes have made their bed in dust, the shelving sides of the mountains 
are studded w^ith the grey stones of their sepulture, and sadness and silence, like a mist 
brooding on the lake, darken the horizon of the Isle of harps. But theyoice of Erin's 

* This beautiful scene of rural beauty and sylvan roagnificeiice, has been coosscrated to immortality 
by the ** Ifisb An&creon,** Moore^ in his impassioned and soul-moving song, * The Meeting of the 

iVaters.'* 

f Qlendaloght which literally signifies the ** valley of the lakes," is twenty miles S. W. from Dublin, 
llefore the incarnation, this was a sacred place, consecrated to Druidical worship and the caves of xktUt 
mysteries are still to be seen, as wed as toe remains of one of their temples In 498 the celebrated St. 
Kevin, of whom we shall speak more fully in the course of our Top<^rtg»hyt erected a church in hon- 
our of St. Cronin, the patron Saint of Munster The ivy covered ruins of seven churclies ate to be 
seen there, whence the place is now called " The Seven Ohurehesy The editor of this work visited 
this scene of piety and ecclesiastical architteture in 1824. Oleodalogh was a Bishop*s see, and a well 
inbabhed city until about 1214, when by a Bull of Pope Lucius III. it was annexed to the diocete of 
Dublin, after which its noble edifices fell into decay. Many of the Kings of Ireland were interred io 
Glendakgh, though there are no vestiges of their tombs to be seen. Like the walls of Ilium, they art 
ni\ng|led wirh the dost, aod no one can tell where they once stood in their architectural pride. 
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iiarp, ye illustrious dead, sbaU be heard in Tour praise. Your fame shall live in 8ong« 
und the faisroncal muse will emblazon ydar aeeds on the imperishable page of immortal 
k^novrn. 

We are come to the valley of graves; but where are the Crumlaghs that mark the 
consecrated spot that entombs the remains of my friends t Lift your heads, ye grey 
mossy stones ; lift your heads of gloom and tell whose memory you preserve. Why 
shrink ye in your grassy hoods forgetful of the heroic brave below ye ! But the Bard 
shall not Cbrget the exploits of his friends; they shall shine in the light of sons, when 
marble and bronze are no more, when tumuli and mural monuments are crumbled by 
time into dust. Listen to my sad and sorrowful tale, son of youth. 

Dermot and Gamo, were the terrors of the foes of Erin — ^their valour was like stars 
illuminating the darkness of the battle, their fame was blazoned by the voice of songs ; 
fi>r their deeds reached the acbme of chivalry, and the strength of their arm was un- 
matched in bending tfte bow, or wielding the spear. Their hearts were the abode of 
courage, their soiiU were as impenetrable as steel, for fear never damped their spirits. 
They tiere the alfiea s( Moram the high minded chief of Wicklow, and they came to 
combat under his standard. The^ went to the stately castle of the chief, where it Kfts 
its lofty turrets in the midst of majestic oaks, on the smilinesulmDits of Dunrum. His 
lovely and a'ccoinplishedl daughter seized the harp, «nd her silvery voice of softest 
melody sang the feats of the * heroic strapf^ers. The spells of her love beaming glan- 
ces, and the syren witchery .of her song insnared the affections of the warriors, and 
melted their hearts, like a wreath of snOw before' the eye of the noon-day sun. The 
chiefs felt their passions kindled by the flame nf love, caught from the bright and bland 
eyea.of the .soul-enamouring Meva, of the golden tresses. But Dermot alone was the 
elected object of her young affection | on Um she wistfully rolled her Sjsul-spealdng 
eyes. His image was present in the dreams of her rest, and mid-day thoughts, and the 
lucid streams of the Dargle heard, in secret, his name. The impress of first love was 
sunk deep in her heart, which was now intoxicated with those blissful sensations that 
are felt when the tender passion is fanned, in the bosom of the virgin, by the purple pin- 
ions of Cupid. The voutbful maiden turned away her eye from the brow of Gamo ; 
for she 4>ften saw the acr of his wrath arise like w quick flashing meteor that encir- 
cles the skirts of the mists of the marshy lake in flame. Three days (he heroes feast- 
ed in the hall, while the Bards " sent away the nights in soog;^' on the fourth thej 
£ pursued the chase on the heath of Kildare. Meva loved too ardently to remain at 
ome during the absence of her lover. She arrayed herself in the garb of « page, and 
followed the hiuters, at a distance, like a noble youth from the land of strangenk ' 

She longed, most ardently, for a favourable opportunity of telling the tale of her love to 
the young warrior of the gleaming shield, and to picture to him those illusive visions 
that arose before her in the sweet season of her dreams, when the soul was brightened 
with the rising joy of first ^ove. She followed to tell the words of fear to Dermot, and 
concert plans for the banishment of Gamo. The sun looked down on the field from 
his ruby throne of clouds, and the panting roes still lay in the shade of the roek. Gar- 
no, seated on Arklow's ru|^ed top, was musing on the winning beauties of Meva, and 
listening to the tuneful voice of the groves ; his quiver lay on a grassy tomb, on which 
the waiung blast sie bed lonely, and his fleet-footed grey hound, £uehos, crouched at the 
feet of the hero. Beside him is the bow with the bead of horn, unstrung. The lonely 
dweller of rocks looks round for the bounding deer : he sees a youth of noble mein 
tripping lightly over the heathy plain, like an aerial spirit dancing on the flitting clouds. 
The clief descends from his bill and accosts the graceful stranger. "Whence youth 
of luxuriant tresses, and blue rolling eyes, are thy steps,'' said i£t warrior, '* and where 
is the hall offesiiviij to which thou art bound }" " Chief of the Valiant,'' replied the 
youth, " I am the page of the gallant Connal, the warlike prince of Green Ullin of blue 
rolling strean^s. He loves the white-bosomed Meva, the fair daughter of Moran, whose 
cheeks are fresher than the rose, whose arms of snow, when raised to her heaving breast, 
appear as white as the foam that beats on the rocks of Antrim. Her matchless eharms 
have captivated many a hero's heart : for her peerless beauty is a stream of light that 
reflects the virtues of her soul, and her blue- glancing orbs daatzle every eye that 
gazes on them. In his stately ball, at the feast of pbells, a minstrel told him that Gar- 
no wooed the maiden of his heart; the news kindled his rising soul ; he rose from the 
banquet, and despatched me hither to bid thee yield the fair, or else contend for her in 
the strife of spears, — through me. Chief, he challenges you to the combat of sounding 
shields. ' 

Tell that proud son of green Ullin of towering mountains, that the soul of Gamo 
knows no fear ; that it stand like a rock in the surge, and that my steel knows the road 
through the breast of heroes. To Dermot alone, of all the youths in the ranks of our 
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diiralry, I yield the right hand in battle, since he slew' the boar that broke my spear' in 
woody Wexford of sylvan bowerd. Bid Connal fly to sea beaten Ulster ; bid him low,- 
er his exalted bopea and retire from the youthful nymph of my joy." 

" Bat thoa hast not seen Connal," said the maiden. " His statare is like the majestic 
oak that raises its head above' all the trees in the groves of Onrlow, and entbraves the 
rageof the sweeping tempest; his strength as the thunder that shakes the dome of 
heaven, his shield the rising moon, and his sword the whirlwind^ winged with lightning, 
that blasts the affrighted '/roves.*' Fly, page, fly! to the land of lakes and heathy 
plains, lest it leaves the withered brancjies low, and Strew on (he grassy turf thy blue 
arms. Fly thou and tell the haughty chief I amready fbrthe combat of the valiant. 

Ferama, lead oaf my war horse, bring me my shield and spear; bring me my 
sword, that gleaming stream of light, for my soul n^es in its might. He seises hM' 
bofsy shield,' which he striking with his sword, and the hills and rocks echo the 
sound. 

" What mean these twoanfry ghosts that fight in air? The thin blood runs down 
their robes of mist ; and their half-formed swords, like faint meteors, fall on sky-blue 
shields : Now they embrace like friends. The sweepmg blast passes throa|h tlieir 
airy limbs. But tbey vanish like the spirits that fl<*et on the clouds ; I do not like the 
omen ; bat why should I fear it. I will not shrink from danger ; the storm of spears is 
music to my breast ; my soul, like the rocks of my land, when they meet the rude blast 
with pleasare, and stretch out their stately pines to its rage, cannot be prostrated by 
dreacl." 

The maiden retires in disappointment She is grieved that Gamo will not fly. But 
hope rises on her soul, like the moon glimmering over the dark'clouds. She heard Gnr- 
no say, " that to Dermot he yielded in battle." To the hill of his chase she bends her 
light steps. The hero, fatigued with the chase, leans on bis spear ; a branchy tieer lies 
by his side, and his dogs are panting around. His looks are towards the dear abo4e of 
Meva ; the compass of his affection points to the bower where he told her his love : aJl 
his thoughts are of the divinity of his heart. 

Fair b the darling of my heart is the bow of heaven, bright are her eyes as tire morn- 
ing star that gilds the summits of Dunleary, and her eurJing tresses are like the mist 
that bangs on the white cliffs of Wexford. Her breath is the exhalation of roses; her 
smiles the sun of a dimpled orb of fascinating beauty ; Oh t she is the beam fhat warms ' 
my bosom and opens the blossoms of ripenine hope. Mitd and seducing is tB4» rosy 
bluslungof thy face, O Meva! as the moon when she throws off her vefl of clouds and 
illuminates the wondering lover's pathway. O ! that I saw the enchanting maiden f on 
the hill of Howth, when it softly waves its shrubby head in the sighing gale, and ita 
green-glittering leaves grow gladly in the vivid sun shower.* Then would my soUl re- 
joice as the roe, when he bouncfs over the mossy plains of Allen in his speed ; for love- 
ly art thou, beauteous nymph I in the eye of Dermot, sweet daughter of Car-borne 
Moran !"• 

*' And art thou Dermot ?" said the opproaching youth. " Thy Meva may be the 
fairest of Erin's daughters, son of stormy Mars ; but dire and dreadful in the batde 
thou must fifht to win her from thy powerful rival — Connal the beam of war, the fierce 
champion or wood-dad Ullin : On yonder hill, with sword and spear, he awaits thy 
coming. The fame of his valour has gone to the foot of the Alps — he is the thunder- 
bolt of battles, for no lance has yet perforated his golden shield. Yield (ben, Dermot^ 
the maid of thy love to Connal, for it were madness in you to contend with the mijrhty 
eliampion of Ulster." " Rash, insolent boy ! thinkest thou that I dread the arm of Con* 
nal ? or that lama man of such little soul as to relinquish my elaims to the object of 
my heart's devotion. When did I tremble in the strife of spears ? When did I shun the 
tempest of the martial conflict ? Yield Meva to a rival ! sooner would I yield my heart's 

* ^ Car-bom^* h alwirs a title of noble and heroic distinction in the Poems ofOiSian. Tn ancient 
timet our mooarchs and neroes uniformly fought in chariots. These cars* according to Dr. Warner, 
were ornamented with symbolioal devices, and finished in the most exquisite manner. There is id 
Trinity CoUeae, Dublin, en illuminated manuscript of the sixth century, in which a minute descrip- 
tion of the celebrated war car of CucuUin is given. Mr. Lynch and Mr 0*Flaherty assert that the 
monarch Ratheacha, who reigned in 3244, was the first who introduced chariots in his wari. This 
Prince invaded Gaul, and it is supposed that the Gauls were indebted to him for the advantage they 
derived from the use of war cars in their wars with the Romans. The Irish chariots were geo«rany 
armed with scythes and called cobkam from cob-hvian, a twordt which signifies " to hew down on all 
sides. Our historians 8a> that the renowned Irish monarch Con, ** of the hundred battles,*' pressoted 




of Ireland, ordained a law prohibiting ell but Milesians and warriors from riding in chariots.^ 
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imlse (o tbe presumptnoiis Gonnall But go and tell tb^'chief of UHin to come to the 
least to night. To-raorrow he shall eArry away the gift of -a friend, or feel the strength 
of a foe.'* 

'* ThoQ may'st spread the banquet, but thou most ingloriously tnt it alone ; for Con- 
iral comes only to lift the spear. I hear the tonnd of his trumpet, already I see his dis- 
tant steps — he stalks like a ghost on the dusky heath. Tbe gleafi.ing of his spear sop^ 
plies tfaie departing light, and in its flashing radkoiee the clouds bri^'hten theii dark dim 
aides around bim. Hark! be strikes his hossy shield ! There is terror in the sound— 
it rings tbe death-knell of heroes ! • 

" That sound," said Detmot, " c&mes upon my ear like tbe sighs of harps, for if it 
were aa loud and terrible as th(^ barstiog of a Yolcano it could not frighten me. The 
MUBBSons to the strife of steel, is a<; welcome to me, as au invitation to the mid-r ight 
bower of beaotr. Then away ! and tell him I am coming to the hill of combat " Then 
Danciot eoTered MDself with his arms, like i* spectre that clothes his dark limbs with 
mettOrs of Kght, when the mottntaio heads of Wicklow are shakin? in thunder. 

fie^moved to the faAli fromwhieh be heard the Mgn of battle. As he went, he hnm- 
med a ^arekas soag. He tbonght of his Meva, and the heroic deeds of his former 
days. 

** Here, son of yotitb, the warriors met. Each thou/rbt his foe was Gonnal ; for the 
night was dark on khe bills, and this oak concealed the say. Dreadful was the wrath of 
the heroes ; featfulwas the echo of their swords, as they clashed on hieh like streams 
of lightning whetithev issae from tbe dark clouds of many folds. The biHs reply to 
their shidds. Arkkw trembles with all Its woods, and the waters of the Dargle seem 
ta Bumm in sympathy for the approaching catastrophe of the deluded friends. The 
heath Aaket its head ; the roes are afraid in their dreams ; they think the chase is al- 
ready' up, and tbe thought of their sleep is of danger: Still louder grows the noise in 
their ear ; they think the aiiproach of tbe hounds and the twang of the bow Sfre nearer. 

From the midnight slumoer they start — their face is towards the desert. 

The slorm of battle arose, like the wintry tempest that sweeps the black foaming 
sttiige against the elifia <^Howtb, and teara tha floral drapery from tbe waring eroves of 
Glendalogb.* The warriors eye eaeh other with glances, in which the terrific lightning 
of ind%Batioa flashed like tbe meteors that are scattered by the pinions of the storm. 



' * fh out first note on this city of itiooldering monimients, we omitted to mention that the celebrated 
Care of Si. Kevin, which ha« been so much admired by travellers, is one of the greatest curioshies to 
1^ saeo a'qfiong the eeel«sia&tieal rums of Glendalogh. The celebrated bed of this Saint was, *t is said 
hewn out of a soHd rock by bis^own hands in 533. * This cave, in which .^t. Kevin resided many yenst 
dnd vrroie various leariied and nious works, is exceedhigly diflicult of access, as it hangs perpendicu- 
fkx over a lake, at an alarming height above the surface of the water. Over the lake and valley the 
mounUiins cast a sombre and awfal gloom, contracting every prospect, and reddering the whole seme 
so veneiable amd lonely, that it would appear nature intended it tor the halcyon abode of a religious 
leclvas, who " foigetting the world, ano by the world fbirgot.*' woold prefar ascetic solitude and si- 
lence, to the aasttsement and cheerfulness of social life. St. Kevin, who founded one ot tlw abbeys heie, 
A. D. 498 and after a long Kfe of sanctity and usefulness, died in his cell, on tlie 3d of June, 618, at 
ibib venerable age of 120. 

EiElraoNiinary and singular are tbe legendary tales, which popular tradition tells of this saintly an- 

eboiite. The iiuna of his eloquence and pieiy spread far and wide, so that his sermons and prayers 

wen beard by Kin^s, Princesses and the most escahed persoai^s in Ireland. The Lady Kathleen 

OMoore, tbe beautiAil daughter of a neighboriiig Chie^ was so very fond of listening to the impressive 

discourses Of (he eloquent hermit, that she constantly attended his firayers and exhoitations ; but at 

length her admiration of genius carried her allbctions to the euthusiasm of ardent love. Blinded by 

Ae devofednaas of ber romantic attachment, she wrote a lener to St. Kevin, declaring the intensity of 

^ k|v0, and. assoring bian that unless be encouraged ber tender paesien, she was revolved to drown 

^erself jn tbe lake. This epistfe bad only the efiect of excitiiiff the anger aad ind^gfiation of the holy 

man, which he expressed in an admonitory letter that be sent her. But her love was deaf to tbe Ian* 

gua|^ of remonstrance and expostulation. It was in vain that he gave orders not .to admit her into 

the Cbtltishi in which he generally preached ; it was in vain that he commanded his servant to take no 

lettois fron bear; the stiH finind means of throwing herself in his way, and hauniiiig him every where 

Im went. If be retired to the thidkest part of the wood to pray in silenca, sha was sure of finding bhn 

out, and upbraiding him with bis want of gallantry and tenderness. Tbie reprehengtle conduct of 

tbe lady fiUed tbe .mind of the Reverend Abbot with a mixture of pity and contenutf. The power and 

lespectabHity of her family preventing him frum resorting to harsh measures of iraeieg him from her 

akmoyances. Tbe expedient next suggested itself of scooping out a secret cell, on a high impending 

took, yhidi he tboogbt inaccessible even to adventurous love. Afler he had accompKshed his task, he 

tpiead his mossy bed in his sky-cSnopied cavern, and laid himself down to pass tbe night, as he thought, 

witlKMit tbe possibility of being molested by tbe hated intrusion of woman. But in the morning, wnen 

he awolw, he was shrpriaed and enraged on seeing her, like his evil genius, standing on the verge of the 

pracipice;, looking at him with the most languishinp; and imploring aspect, at whidi he was so irritated 

clMlt ne roahed forward and pushed ber off the cliff, and she fell heacflong into the lake below \ but on 

beholding ber straggles in the water, he felt the visilings of pity, and prayed that Bhe might not be 

drowned, and soon after saw her floating on the waves, singing the sweetest music The legend adds, 
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Their souls srose, and the hope of conquering for Mera brif^htened their tespectivti 
thouchts. Then the heroes uplifted their bright spears, and with brow* gathered into 
wrath, rushed on each other in the fury of their rage ; louder than thunder was thd 
clanking of their steel. Dreadful and de^perat« was the strife of baitle ; for valiant 
were the contending champions, and bright were their fame in the songs of ll>e Bards. 
Their clashing swords emitted spiirklin« scintillations, like meteors flitting through 
the misty atd.osphere. But the shield of Dermot.was cleft in twain ; and tl»e flMming 
falchion of Gamoflew in pieces. Us sound wms like the whirlwii^d on woody Allen, 
when it tears the branches from the towering oak, and rustles furioufily through the ben- 
ding heath, Dermot stands like a whale, which the blue waves have left powerless, 
upon a rock. Garno, like the return of a raging billow, rushes on to grasp the chief. 
Around each other they ffrasp their sinewy arms, like two contending spirits in the 
clouds, when the dome of heaven is shaken by the tempest. 

The rocking hills shrink with fear from the pealing thunder of th« sons of the sky ; 
and the groves are blasted with their lightning. Boeks with their earth, and moss, fly 
from their steel-sandalled feet. Blood, >> i^ed with the large '^rops of perspiration, in- 
termingled with the frothy foam of their mouths, descends in streams to the ground. 
It dyes the verdure in purple i^ore, and tinges the passing rill with red. 

All night they contiimed to fight fiereely. and theirs were not the spears of the feeble ; 
they were the arms of the mighty. With morning light the gallant Dermot falls on 
earth, weltering in his blood, and his wide wound exposed to day. The £olden helmet 
drops from his head, and astonished Garno, insteaa of his Ultonian rival, Oonnal, be- 
holds the dear friend of his heart. ** Speechless and pale, he stands like the blasted 
oak, which the thunderbolt struck in the woods of Naas, in other years. The c;ushin^ 
wound on his own breast is forgotten — ^tbe red current flows unperceived : all his soli- 
citude is for Dermot. Amazement and grief take possession of his heart — ^he falls be- 
side his friend. '' Blessed," he exclaimed, " be the hand that gave the wound I My 
body. Oh Dermot ! shall rest with thine, in the narrow house — ^the grey stones v^ill be 
placed over our chanunock-wreathed graves— our souls shall dwell in a hall of clouds 
together. Let us expire at the same moment : Our deeds are known — ^they are streams 
of li^ht to the eyes of Bards ; and when the blast sighs lonely on our grassy tombs, the 
virgins of Erin, in the sorrow of their souls, will lament our fate; and future warriors 
shall mark the place of our sepulture, and think of other years, and wilh eyes full of 
tears, look on these stones with reverence ; for the remembrance of the brave is always 
pleasant to the heroes. Our fatheis see us come *, they open .the wide portals of mist ; 
they bend to hail their sons, and a thousand other spirits are in their course. We come, 
mighty ghosts ; but ask not bow your children fen. How should you know that we, 
sworn friends, have fought as if we bad been foes ? Oh* why did we not die in battle 
against the foes of Aloa ! But, cloud-borne spirits ! we were brave, and our exploits 
shall be preserved in song." Dermot heard the voice of his friend, which ^ as wont to 
be so pleasant to his ^ar ; he feebly endeavours to raise his head ; but the shades of 
death are on his eves — ^they see but dimly half the light. " Why did I fight with Gar- 
no, the dear friend of my youth," he faintlv said ; " Oh ! why did I wound my brave 
companion in arms ! O that the beauteous Meva was here to cheer my departing spirit 
with a languishing smile, and drop, from her grief-gushing eyes, a balmy tear on my 
burning breast. Oh t it would be rapture to my soul to gaxe on the e^es of the sorrow- 
iag virgin, gleaming like two stars, through a rushing shower of anguish. But she will 
v^it my tomb, and deck the grey stone that shall speak of me to other years, wilh gar- 
lands of flowers. She will raise her white hands on Erin's harp lo my praise, and 
wake the sad tale of Garno and Dermot from every trembling string. But I die ! bend 
down, my father ! from your pavillion of clouds to meet me I His words were heard no 
more. Cold and pale, in his b'ood he sunk Meva. like a spectre, came to the scene 
of the trag^ic combat. Her soul was dai k with the clouds of despair, and her voice was 
sadl^ musical, In pouring out the plaintive wailings of her heart-oreaking sorrow, on the 
sighmg ^le. Wild she raised the song of lamenlation. Dismay and distraction look- 

that 'she shortly after died of a broken heart. On this tale, a very popular and interesting drama, 
which was performed in the thea»res of Dublin and London, has been written by J. EtfWAaiw. Ksq. of 
Old Court, in the county of Wicklow. A popular su}>ersiit)on prevails among the peauintry of the 
vicinity, thai St. Kevin endued the cave with il.«' iniracu'ous power of pre«>ervinfi. in child-bed. the life 
of every woman who should have the murage to venture mto it ; and notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Catholic Clergy, many are the females who are hereby induced to make the dangerous experi* 
inent. 

[On another occasion we shall my more of the venerable and magnificent ruins of Glendalogb. 
Our iocompeiable Lyrist, Moots, has given immortal celebrity in some of his melodies lo Katblus 

O'MOORE. 
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ed fchrodzhhe^ tears like frightful phantoms, excladed from the elysium of happy spir- 
its, ivandering in misty clouds. Her long and luxuriant tresseit float on the nowling 



blast, like the rsTeu's wing moving on the breeze. Graceful and statel v is her carriage 
in grief; her tear-suffused conntenance was the fresh bio .^ n rose of. beauty, gemmed 
with the dew-drops of wo. '' Oh ! wretched Meva !" she exclaimed ; ^- is this thy bri- 
dal bed ? Dermot ! the maiden of thy love, was thy murderess! Why fled not Gamo ^ 
Why fell my Dermot ^ Some demon devised for me the fatal scheme of this catastro- 
phe ?* The bow dropped from her hands ; the shield fell from her breast. Gamo saw 
ner, but turned away nis eye In silence her soul ascends to the airy balls of his fath- 
ers. She came to hei^ovely Dermot. She fell upon his clay-cold corse. There the 
fair, unhappy, mourner was found, by the shepherds ; but tbey could not force her 
from the fatal spot, for dear to her, now, were scenes of wo. She felt a melancholy 
pleasure in hearing the breeze echoing her sighs, in the bendins branches of the trees, 
and in looking on the green graves, capped with stones of mossy oeads. 

All day the sun, as he travelled throufb his pathway of gloomy clouds, beheld her 
humid rolling eyes shedding tears — her ringlets flying on the wind, and her white breast 
heaving like the snow of the heath, when scattered in air by the breath of the gale. 
All night the ghosts ofthe rocks faintly answered her wailings. Sod and mournful was 
the plaintive language of lier sorrow. Early on the foUowins morning, the hunters, 
going to the chase, saw poor Meva, weeping like a divinity of gHef, encircled with a 
robe ofthe light of loveliness. Shcbehoh"^ ---xu. i___.l ^ . ,. . 

kissed the cold lips of Dermot, and e ia< 

the power of man to separate me from him I love !" Then rising, 
stained sword, and plunged it in her snowy breast, exclaiming, " Tliank thee, brifht 
blue-blade ! thoo hast ht my nuptial and funeral torch at once ; for to-night ! to-night ! 
I shall sleep in Dermot's clayey couch ! Here shall be our lonely dwelling, in this 
grassy vale. From this our spirits shall mount the breeze, and look down from our 
clou<» on the blue winding dargle. My empty shade shall pass away like the gale 
that shakes the flower ; no one shall remember Meva ; but Dermot, my lover, shall 
live in song, and his fame shall be a beam of light to other times !" Her eves now clos- 
ed in death, as she fell on the bosom of Dermot ; death came over her like the calm 
cloud of sleep, when the hunter is tired upon the hdl, and the silence of mist, without 
any wind around him. Two days the father of M^va looked towards the heath ; two 
sleepless nights he listened to all the winds. *<Give me," on this morning he said, 
'* my staff; my steps will be towards the desert. A grey dog howls before him ; a 
fair ghost hovers over the plain. The aged sire lifts his tearful eye, and mournful he 
beholds the work of death. But, sou of youth, lead me away from a spot that encloses 
the valiant and the lovely ; for when their memory rushes on my soul, as I hear the 
wind siffhing through the grass, that grows between the mossy stones ofthe tomb, sad- 
ness and sorrow darken the brightness of my joy." 




UTBRART AUrb BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OP 
IRISH OUTHORS AND ARTISTS*— ITO. VI. 

THE RET. ARTHUR O'lEARY. 

Amongst the most eminent Irishmen whose genius has enriclred the litera- 
ture — whose fame has illuminated the renown, and whose eloquence has adorned 
the religion of their country, the name o^ Arthur O^Leary will be emblazoned, in 
letters of light, by the recording muse, on the unpehshable page of History — and 
while virtue is estimated — while eloquence is esteemed, and while religioais rev- 
erenced, it shall be enshrined in the remembrance of his countrymen, in which 
gratitude will feed it with fuel that shall make its light enduring, while it casts forth 
an incense whose fragrance shall never die. Tiie subject of this memoir, was the 
son of a wealthy Gentleman of JSAiiesian descent, who possessed a hereditary man- 
or at Kilworth in the county of Cork, where our author was bom, in 1729. 
. At this intolerant period, the penal statutes were in full force against the Ro- 
OKan CathoUcs of Ireland, so that Arthur was obliged to abandon the liome of his 
affection at the tender age of fifleen, and repair to France to obtain the benefits of 
that education, which the injustice of English tyranny denied him in the land of 
his birth. The College of St Maloe, in Brittany, had the honour of cultivating 
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that fertile mind and sowing in it &ose aeeda of Utecaturey and |{eniu«, which af- 
terwards sprung up in such luxuriant maturity. No sooner had he finished the 
course of his academical study in that College, than he einbraeed the austeritiee of 
the monastic life, in the most mortified branch of the Franciscan order. Here it 
was, in the solitude and silence of the cloister, sequestered from the p!eastt)*e0 
and allurements of the world, that he acquired an unbending sway over his pas» 
sions, while enriching his mind with those treasures of sacred and profane sciencOf 
which have procured him the highest place among the best baiefactorSy and 
brightest ornaments of his country. 

After the interval of some years he was called from the gloom of a cloister into 
a sphere of more enlarged extent for the exercise of his piety, talents and benevo* 
•Icnee, being entrusted by his ecclesiastical superiors with the spiritual conduct and 
consolation, of such of bis country and cummunion, whom the fortune of war 
had then crowded into the prisons of France. When the happy termination of the 
seven years' war established a friendly intercourse between France and England, 
our author and many other exiles, gratified their wishes by f etuming to their 
native land. The fame of his pidpit eloquence, and of his religious devotioDf 
preceded him, and served as a passport to Tespect and popularity. The first 
years' which had elapsed after his return to Ireland, appear to have been pvin* 
cipally devoted to the arduous duties of the ministry, in the city of Cork, where tiie 
charm of his eloquence changed many vices into virtues — where he mended the 
morals of the lower classes, and alleviated the miseries of their indigence by his 
active benevolence, and liberal philanthropy. The liberality of bis sentiments an<) 
the tolerant spirit which were breathed in his impassioned sermons, gave him 9 
preponderating influence with all those of his own communion, while they won the 
esteem emd good opinion, of other sects. He was not long in Cork before he was 
able to raise a fine and extensive house of worship in that city, to the sovereign 
God, which is still known by the name of " Father O^Leary^s ChapeL** His ef- 
forts were assiduously employed to level the barriers of religious distinction, that 
divided the Catholics and Protestants of Cork ; who afler along night of gloomy 
discord, beheld with joy, the >norning star of their concord dispelling the mists of 

'^ prejudice, which so long obscured the horizon of harmony. 

f To his exertions the people of Cork are indebted for this salutary efibet. Hie 

writings and his preachings produced the benign fruits of friendship and amity 
among Irishmen. He laboured incessantly to throw open the gates of civil and 
religious liberty to all mankind — to wrench from the hand of persecution, ihe poig- 
nard so oflen tinged with human blood — to sheath the sword, which misguided 
zeal had drawn in defence of a Go^jpel wltbse sacred injunctions inculcate peace 
and good will, — and to restore to man the indelible charter of his rights of which 
no earthly power has ever been commissioned by Heaven to deprive him, on ac- 
count of^s jeligious creed. He was a profound politician, whose views extended 
beyond the narrow horizon of bigotry. He saw his oppressed country in her past 
and present affliction; and wept that he had not the power of healing her wounds, 
or allaying the religious feuds, and distracting dissentions, which like the vultures 
" of Prometheus prey perpetually on her vitals. 

" Neither," says a popular writer, " his character of Catholic Priest, which the 
prepossession of ignorance had rendered so odious ; nor the discountenance ofiAk^ 
laws, which doomed him to transportation with the common malefactor, nor his 
creed exposed to the shafts of every religious persecutor,^' was able to exclude 
him from the honour of the society and esteem of that constellation of illustrious 
patriots and enlightened statesmen, that in 11^90, illuminated the association, 
ealled '' The MotJss of St. Patrick,^* of which Dr. O'Leary was admitted a member, 
with the Grattans, the Floods, the Currans, and Burghs, whom we may, alas, em- 
j^Mtically term '< The last of the JZomans." Thp nrst occasion of his controver- 
sial essays, by which he gained- such distinguished eminence, was the publication 
of a deistical worii, entitled ^' Thoughts on nature atidreUgion.^^ His answer to 

j this book displayed all that force of theology, logical deductions, elevfUion of senti- 
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ment, and vigour of language, which Impart such power and effect to all his wri- 
tings. This inimitable production, trherein the zeal of an Atlianasius seems 
to be united to the erudition of a Hillaty, proved an efioetual antidote agaiast 
the virug that flowed from the envenomed pen of the modem Servetus, and 
reeommended the author to the notice and intimacy of some of the highest char- 
acters in England and Ireland. The next Thersites whom our literary Hercules 
prostmted mSi his cli|]^» was the celebrated Joha Wesleyy the founder of the sect 
of Methodists, whose polemic writings, evidently tended to kindled the torch of 
civil discord and religious ^naticism in Ireland ; vile effusions, whose pemi* 
ctous effects in 1798 were legible in broad characters of conflagation and blood. 
The sound ai^ument, delicate irony, and acute point of animadversion, whidr' 
pervaded the Hemarka of our Irish GanganeUij confounded Wesley, and discon* 
carted the projects of the intolerant faction who championed this burning.en* 
thusiast to the unequal fight, which exhibited the battle of a goose with an Eagle. 
The other literary productions of the Irish Bourdaloue, which in the elegant ian-> 
goage of the late Lord Avonmore, ^' flowed from the unbanity- of the heart," were' 
his Loyaiiy asBtrted ; Hie jtreseni dminu of the Shuuria to the Eagitdk throne ; His 
address to the People of Ireland ; El$$ay on Toleration ; Remorko on tke mod$ of 
Vtetng aioohUion to Caiholic erimmails under sentence of deaths and eoriMft oUier 
Treatiseo.^ It was his intention to have written the histoiy of his native com- 
try, and for that purpose he was to have gone to Rome, where many of oar valua* 
hie manuscripts are preserved in the Vatican, and actually proceeded, on this pa- 
triotic mission, as far as London, where Death deprived Religion of as ornament, 
literature of a champion, and his mourning Country of a Historian, on the 8th of 
Januaiy 1802, in the 73d year ef his age. We understand that hb last prayer 
was uttered — ^hb last sigh of earthly solicitude, was breathed for the happiness of 
the land of his fathers. In his last moments he was calm and cheerful; elated 
with the hope that soars beyond the grave, and promises another and a betted 
world, his soul winged iia flight to the realms of bliss. His death was lamented 
by all parties ; for even party ceases its persecution and envy forgets her rancour, 
when the grim tyrant gives the last and indelible impression to tho good maa'e 
character. The pious divine, wfio so eloquently enforced the injunctions of the 
Gospel of peace is no more ! the critic, to whose piercing observation, judgment 
ever affixed her fiat, has dropped the pen for ever ! the moralist, whose ho^ life 
was as spotless as the testaments of his ministry, has left us, and sunk in ti fo- 
reign grane! but leaving us, bequeathed to the dergy of his country, his brio^ht 
example — the Christum Minitter with hopes ^' full of immortality," has evinced to a 
sceptical world by his fortitude, and resignation in quitting this transitory scene 
of mortality, that in him *' Death was swallowed up in victory." 

Whether the impartial Irish historian considers the greatness of Doctor O'Lea^ 
ry's mind, tho extent and power of his talents, or the number and purity of his 
virtues, he cannot hesitate to pronounce him amongst the first characters of which 
the Irish nation can boast. That magnanimity which raised him above the reach 
of passion, gave to every aotion of his life impulse, decision, and intrepidity ; and 
whilst he seemed slow in deciding, he was retarded, not by dulness of conception, 
but by the range of his sagacity and the comnrehension of his views. Calm, de* 
liberate, and reserved, Ms calmness was fortitude, his deliberation wisdom, 
his reserve modesty. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, numerous papers on various sub- 
jects, all bearing tho spirit of his wit, the impress of the dearest understanding, 
and the most perspicuous style, are to be found in the collection of his Tructs^ 
* lately published in Dublin. As an orator he might be classed rather in the Ci- 

« A huvoroos anecdote it related of Doctor O'Uai^, wbo^e wit was always spootaneous aD<|j|pprk- 
Hug, and whose quickness of lively repartee, was only equalleil by Curt an. 

A Protestant liisbnp had once challenged hlin to prove the existence of PurftflRoty, vben the ntA 
Pilast answered, " Tha question cerulnly is not capable of denionstmtiye proof; but 1 thhik you had 
better lot the affair remaia ^« it is, for your Lordship m^ygofarth r, and /are trjrif." 

Tor. I.— 12 
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ceronian tban the Demosthenian school of eloquence. He had the character of 
being an elegant^ persuasive, and intelligent Preacher, who without possessing 
that fulmmating power, which strikes every auditor with amazement, was yet 
master of the faculty <^ stealing imperceptibly into the heart, and exciting all it s 
wwmer emotions m the service of virtue, and the cause of benevolence ; so that 
it might be said he pressed the passions into the service of charity, before the ava- 
rice of judgment could prevent them. His ideas were commanding— they were 
grand, original, and his language florid and flowing, ever adorned and dignified 
them, like a rich Corinthian entablature crowning a massy and magnificent co- 
lumn. He, we are told by a highly respectable Roman Catholic Minister, who fie- 
quently heard him preach, united the two opposite qualities of an orator, qualities 
which seldom centre in the same person — he was at once a powerful declaimer 
and a close reasoner. His declamation was rich without heaviness — refined 
without afiectation — and magnificent without bombast. 

While the Irish have raised costly mausoleums to the scourges of their natioD> 
the Clates, the Nelsons, and the WelUngtons, and other persecutors whose ma- 
lignant influence dazzled, alarmed, and vanished, like the flashes that issue from 
the thunder doud, terrifjring and blasting all beneath them, Irish gratitude has 
not erected a pilkr or a pile, to inform the inquisitive stranger, that John Phil- 
pot CyRBAN and Arthur O'Lsart were Irishmen. But though sculpture^ 
nor architecture has raised no trophies over their English graves^ their works, 
are monuments in the temple of Fame, which shall stand unimpaired, when the 
stately statues of human pride and worldly grandeur shall crumble into dust. 

<* When statesmen, heroes, Kings, in dust repose, 

Their sons shall blush, their Fathers were their foe8."--i^Pof e. 
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XeCAIi AND HISTORICAIi SKBTCHES OF THE ISLAND OF SCATTE£T« 

This Island, which is situated in the river Shannon, in the county of Kerry, is 
much frequented by travellers, on account of its picturesque features, and eccle- 
siastical and feudal ruins. It is called in the Irish language, Inis Coiha* A 
chief of the O'Connor sept, who had the sovereignty of this Island and the sur- 
rounding country, erected, at Carrick-ka-foil, in the ninth century, on the oj^posite 
bank of the river, a stately Castle, which was, for many ages, the mansion of the 
OHDonnors of Kerry. St. Senanus O'Connor founded an episcopal see in the 
Island of Scattery, before the arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland, and built a Cathe* 
dral and an Abbey, which existed until the reign of Elizabeth. In the days of 
£hzabcth it contained eleven churches, besides an anchorite tower, which is still 
standing,^as if moralizing over the magnificent fragments of ruin and desolation 
that moulder around it. The Island is covered with trees and verdant shrubs, so 
that its rural scenery is beautiful. In the castle of Carhck-ka-foil, port of the 
followers of the Earl of Desmond held out nobly against the forces of Elizabeth, 
under Sir William Pelham, for several days, but alter a brave resistance it was 
carried by storm, and the garrisoa put to the sword. The abbey of Scattery was 
Sundered and burned by Pelham's soldiers. The following record of the hor- 
rible tragedy which was acted by order of the '* good Queen Bess," near this 
Island, surpasses in relentless cruelty the blackest crime that history imputes to 
tiie worst of the Roman tyrants. *^ In the year 1680," says the creditable author 
of the Herhtrma jDomcmeona, << Elizabeth published an edict, by which she sup- 
messed all the monasteries in Ireland, and confiscated the lands attached to them. 
The>illonks of Sts. Benedict and Bernard, and ail others throughout the king- 
dom, presented a petition praying her to grant them a safe passport to some part 
of the continent ; she wiUingly agreed to their request, and inmiediately issued 
orders that they should sU assemble on the Island of Scattery, in the county of 
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K^ry, a diatoQce of fifty miles from Limeriek. Thither^ accorViingiy, repaired 
from all parts of the country, about 400 Monks, with two father's of the Irish 
church, and seven Friars from the convents of Limerick and Killaloe, to act as 
^enta for them, with some of the Catholic Princes. 

" A large ship of war was prepared for them, and they set sail, but no sooner had 
they gotten into the ocean, than by a private order from the Queen^ they were all 
cast into the sea ! ! 

^* The Captain, soldiers and sailors belonging to the ship, were, on their rettun to 
Einsale, immediately thrown into prison, that the world might imagine her inno- 
cent of the horrid and fiend-like deed ; but not long after, they were released, 
aad each recompensed for their secrecy, with a portion of the patrimonial lands 
of O'Connor, and the possessions of the abbey of Scattery, which belongs to 
their descendants at the present day." The popular legends of Kerry, relate Uiat 
Sl Senanus in his youth was passionately attached to the daughter of a neigh- 
boring chief, who for some time felt her bosom glow with a reciprocity of passion 
fi>r him ; but as love as seldom constant, the lady transferred her affections to 
another, whom she married. 

This disappointment induced the heart-broken swain to embrace a monastic life, 
that he might seclude himself, for the remainder of his days, from the pleasures and 
cares of the world. For this purpose he made choice of the Island of Scattery for 
the place of his retreat, where he built an abbey, in which he subjected himself to 
the most rigid penance and austerities. 

The fame of his preaching and sanctity attracted penitents from all parts of 
Europe to his cell ; but one of the inviolable rules prescribed for the government 
of the Island by the Abbot, was '* that no woman should be suffered to profime it 
with her footsteps." This prohibition was so rigorously observed, that even a • 

sister ssint (Cannera) who came far to visit the pious anchoret, was refused ad- 
mission to the sequestered Isle. 

Our incomparable lyrist, Moore, has made this traditionary tale the subject of 
one of his beautiful melodies, which we sul^oin. 

ST. SENANUS. 

'^ Oh, haste and leave this sacred Isle, i 

Unholy bark, ere morning smile, 
For on thy deck, though dark it be, 

A female form I see ; 
And I have sworn this sainted sod, 
Shall ne'er by woman's feet be trod." 

ST. CANNERA. 

Oh, father, send not hence my bark, 
Through wint'ry winds, o'er billows dark) 
i came with bumble heart to share 

Thy mom and evening pray'r ; 
Nor mine the feet, oh ! holy saint. 
The brightness of thy sod to taint." 

The lady's pray'r Senanu^pum'd, 
The wind blew fresh, the bark returned :— 
But legends hint, that had the maid, 

Till morning's fight delay'd — 
And giv'n the saint one rosy smile, 
She ne'er had left his lonely Isle* 
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BCCLESIASTICAL. EDIFICES OF 1)>TJBJjIJS,-~NO, III. 

ST. ANDR£W'8 CHURCH. 

This 18 a modern erection, built about fiflj years ago, in the form of a Rotun* 
da, on the scite of the nunnery of St. Mary, which was founded by Patrick Hog« 
ges, A. D. 1146. This church can boast of no elegance of architecture ; it is 
called familiarly, the '* round ehurch," and its cupola is surmounted by a statute 
of St Andrew bearing his cross. Near this edifice, Henry II caused a pavilion 
of wicker work to be erected, where, with the Kings and Princes of Ireland, be 
solemnised the festival of Christmas, in 1172. 

SteinhuTst informs us, that Rowland Fitz Eustace, Baron of Portlester, found- 
ed % chapel adjoining St Andrew's church, in which he and his lady were interred 
in 1455. 

St. Werbcboh^s Church was originally built by the citizens of Chester, A. 
D. 1207. In 1301, when a great part of the city of Dublin was consumed by 
fire, this church, as well as many others, sufiered in the conflagration ; but it was 
rebuilt in 1303, in a grand style of gothic architecture. 

It was again visited by fire in 1754, and repaired in its present beautiful form 
in 1759. In the symmetry and elegance of its architecture, it is decidedly supe- 
rior to any of the old churches of Dublin. 

Thb graceful pile presents a pilastered front, and a lofty portico supported by 
rows of chaste and elegant pillars of Portland stone. The order of architecture, 
that pervades the disposition of the building, is a well harmonized mixture of 
the Grecian and Gothic styles, without that excess of ornament which frequent- 
ly mars the efiect of the solemn simplicity which should characterise a Christian 
^ifice.' The spire is a fine gothic Octagon, supported by eight pillars, the top of 
which is crowned with a large gilt ball, at the elevation of 165 feet from the 

S round. In one of the vaults of this church, the celebrated antiquarian. Sir 
ames Ware, from whom we will oflen have to quote in the course of th:s work, 
was buried, in 1666, but no ^' storied urn,*' os monumental inscription, points to 
hb unhonoured grave. The architect, Mr. Cooley, (of whom, as an Irish artist, 
we will speak hereafter,) displayed good sense and good taste, by placing the or- 
gan upon a gallery over the grand entrance, by which the spectator has an unin- 
terrupted view, and commands tho whole length of the interior of the church. 
The large, godiic, stained windows that *^ cast a dim religious light" through the 
aisles, diffuse around an air of antique solemnity. 

St. Thoma.s' C^pRCH is c^iacious, but presents no feature of architectural 
•elemnce. It was built in 1762, and is situated in Marlborough*street. 

St. George's Church. This is the most modem, as well as the finest spe- 
cimen of Ionic architecture in Dublin ; but we will treat of it in another number. 

St. Michael's Church was originally built by Donat, Bishop of Dublin, in 
1176, and repaired and re-edified in 1768. 

St. John's Church is in Fishhamble-street, and was originally built by Alur- 
ed De Palmer in 11 88. A Roman Catholic chapel has been lately built on part 
of its scite. 

Priort of St. Sepulchre. This was a very extensive edifice in the " old-. 
«n time," it was situated on the north side of E^vin-street ; but neither the found- 
er's name, nor the period in whidi it was first erected, is known. But Arch- 
•dall and Harris say it is the same as that recorded by Jacelyn, in his life of St 
Patrick, to have been founded for Knights Tetoiplars, in 583, at a place called Cas- 
got, in that quarter of the then suburbs of the titj<^ From Speed's plan of Dublin, 
^ taken in 1610, this prioiy appears to have been a large buildtfig, with a conside- 
rable extent of ground belonging to it, surrounded by a strong wall in which were 
two Jtt^y portals on the north side, and two smaller gates on the south ; 
neali^Ropposite to one of the south gates stood anoU^er edifice, distinguished in 
the plan, by the name of St. Paul's chapel. 

The other churches in Dublin are Mary's, Michan's, Paul's, James', Luke's 
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Eevin's, Peter's, Bride's, Nicholas', within, St. Nicholas' without, Michael's, 
Mark's, Ann's, Andrew's, and John's, the latter huilt in 1773. 



ESSAY ON THE AircnSMT ARCHITECTURE OF 

IRELAND*— NO. !• ^ 

The Grecian orders of architecture were prohably those employed tn the build- 
ing of Palaces and Temples, by the first cdonie^ that settled in Ireland The 
Dniidical temples were generally built in a masculine -Doric style, to insure du- 
rability. The fragments of broken cornices and architraves, as well as the sculp- 
tured figures that enriched the friezes of these edifices, which are still to be seen 
in Ireland, afford an indubitable proof of the perfection to which the Pagan Irish 
carried the arts of sculpture and architecture. The palaces of Tara and £ma- 
NiA. were immense Ionic piles, whose lofly vaulted domes <* rested" to use the 
language of Dr. Harris, ^' on a forest of marble columns." 

It is pretty generally supposed that the blocks from which these pillars were 
hewn, were brought from Greece. The florid Corinthian order was not introi- 
duced into Ireland until the middle of the fiflh century, when some of our Prin- 
ces, enamoured with its beauty, majesty, and lightness, used it in the erection of 
their mansions. The Christian Irish did not, for ages, build their eccelesiastical 
edifices in the Gothic style, as that order so calculated for augmenting the solem- 
nity of divine worship was not prevalent in England or Ireland, until after the 
Norman conquest. Some writers have attributed the invention of this style to 
the Normans, while others contend that it was only botrowed by them, from the 
eastern Saracens. Indeed we know from history, that the Justinian edifices 
at Constantinople, particularly the church of St. Sophia, possess the character- 
istics of this '^ pointed style," as it is technically called ; but it was in Spain, | 
Germany, and England, that it was carried to perfection. The churches built by 
St. Patrick at Armagh, Slane, Trion, Finglas, Archad-Abla, (in the county of ; 
Wexford,) Ardagh, Down, Colerain, Clogher, Inis-M ore, and Druin-lias, in the V 
county of Sligo, all exhilnt the evident characteristics of the Grecian orders. 

These churches, both in their general form and architectural decoration, were 
perfectly similar to those in Normandy, particularly in the structure of aisles and 
cloisters. 

These edifices were generally rectangular, though some of them terminated 
on the east, in a semicircle ; they had high stone pedimental roofs ornamented with 
a sculptured cornice. Beneath were vaulted crypts, where the monks retired to 
perform penance and suffer mortification* The facade was ornamented with 
rows of circular arches, some of the intersections of which were opened as 
windows. The marble sashes of these windows were beautiful specimens of Ir- 
ish sculpture.* The steeples were sometimes square, but generally rouqd and of 
the done order. From the days of St Patrick until the eleventh century, all the 

• TOBMA Etois, a writer who flourished in the Ibanh century, states that the mnrble statues of 200 
Iriih iDonareh* fllled the nitchesAf the granil gallery of Tare, in hie time : and fmm the life of St. 
Bridspt* written by Cotiioius. we learn that iter body and thai of St. Conlaiih, were placed in monu* 
meats ezquiaiteljr eculpturea* and adorned with prrciou^ stones. Cambrensis an avowed enemy of 
«ar eountiy, says m his Jy^ptygraphy qf Ireland, that he saw in the very church ofKiJdare, described by 
Cogitoeua, " a oonoofdaooa of the lour gospels; the writing, but particularly the caphal letters so high- 
ly onaneated, that msiihir tke pencil of an AptUea nor ihe dntel </" « Lytippus ever JknmtA tki 
Idee: in a word, they seem to have been executed by sDmethiog more tban a mortal hand.** Speaking 
of the weapons of the Irish, the same writer saye, " thev ose tpears, javelins, and great battle axes, 
vluBb am eaoBedrngly weB tempered, and briUianUy pcdisbed.** Nennius, a British writer of Hie ninth 
cealury, bestows flnat pnise on the taste nf the Irish in sculpture. In 1692 a crown of gold was /bund 
in the county of Tipperaiy, of the most exauisite workmanship : this diadem wa« pretarved in the 
— '^ of Angluriv, mFraooe, until 1804, when a Pariiian artist, admirtof; the steriing quality of its 



Spldf wvmifA it in the knpmBl crown of Napoleon. In 1 744, another crown, weighiog ten ouoeaa. nms 
iscovarad id the Bog of CuUea, wbich was equal to the other in structure and decoration. The gor- 
gets of gold, and gold-handled swords, curiosities, and massy goblets which are frequently dug up it. 
wand^ Aimish an Indispatable lesiiniooy of tbe hisuiy of the ancient Irish, in this precious metal. 



S>4 ^ Grecian Females a)id Manners. 

erectioDB in Ireland were built according to the Grecian ordors of 



architecture. 

The celebrated chapel erected in Cashel, by King Cormac, in the beginning of 
the tenth century, surpassed in grandeur of design and beauty of architecture, 
any religious edifice in France or £ngland. Indeed the numerous magnificent 
ruins, which must astonish the traveller who visits Ireland, proclaim the taste of 
our ancestors for architecture. 

Gothic 'afchitectuM was introduced into Ireland about the beginning of the 
eleventh century ; for Christ's church was rebuilt according to this order, A. D. 
1088, as were the Cathedrals of Watorford, Ijimetiok aud Cork, in 1104. The 
Cathedrals of Cashel and Ardfert, as well as the Abbey of Holy cross, are last- 
ing monuments of the ancient gothic grandeur that distinguished the superstruc- 
tures of Ireland. The monastic ruins of Ardfert, in the county of Kerry, are 
among the noblest in Ireland. We are told by Colgan, that when St. Bran- 
don taught in the famous university of Ardfert, in 935, it contained 900 students, 
among whom were six foreign princes. A feeling antiquarian cannot see the 
broken columns and ivy-clad ruins of the ancient capital of Kerry, without exe- 
crating the memories of an Elizabeth and a Cromwell, and exclauning in the lan- 
guage of the Irish Poet, '' the majestic Denham,'' 

" Who sees these dismal heaps but will demand, 
What barbarous invader sacked the land ?" 

Near the Cathedral was an anchorite tower, the loftiest and finest in the king-, 
dom, being 128 feet high ; it fell suddenly, in 1771. In the ruined Abbey are the 
ancient tomb of Mr. O'Connell's ancestors, as well as that of a branch of the 
O'Connor family. The inscription on the altars of these monuments, are cut in 
bass-relief, in an elegant and masterly manner. In our next we will treat of the 
round Towers, and ancient Castles of Ireland. 



GRECIAN FEMALES AND MANNERS* 

A picture of Grecian Females and Manners^ drawn by a French Tra/velUri in a 
series of Leiters^ which appeared in a recent ParUian periodical. {Trandated 
for the Irish Shield. } 

No. Ill, 

In contrast to the lively Greek, is the sedate and phlegmatic Turk ; though I 
have found some of this stately race in Athens, at once polite, sociable, and affii- 
ble. But I must observe, that in that city they live more on equal terms with the 
Greeks, cultivate a more friendly intercourse, and partake more of their character, 
than they do in any other part of Greece or Albania through which I have tra- 
velled. 1 have frequently met the Musselmen at the Greek tables, where they have 
been gay and pleasant, and no enemy to a hearty bottle, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of their prophet. Their women are more confined than the Greek females. 
No Turk admits a stranger, nor his most intimate firiend, into his harem. To ap- 
proach the ladies when abnMul, would give offence; and in the street, if they cannot 
be avoided, it is good breeding, at Athens, to turn to the wall and stand still until they 
pass, while a Greek lady, if she meets a male acquaintance, will salute. The 
Turkish ladies are always accompanied in their walks by an old woman, who is 
generally the medium of correspondence between them and their gallants. They 
daim only one day in the week as an exemption from their confinement, when 
tiieir jealous huslMmds allow them to visit their relations, frequent the baths, or re- 
pair to the sepulchres of their friends in the burying grounds, where they are seen 
sitting in groups under the shade of the spreading cypresses, which over-arch all 
the tombs of Athens, and give them the air of awe and solemnity. In the Turkish 
cemetries lie a number of round piUarSj formerly placed over the graves of tke 
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Athenians ; they generally bear concise inscriptions, containing only the name of 
the person interred, and the town or tribe to which he or she belonged. Some of 
these, however, which resemble our head stones, are adorned with sculpture, and 
have epitaphs in verse. There are also seen in different parts of the city, a number 
of hermcR, consisting of marble or brazen busts, on long quadrangular bases, a 
.species of monuments invented by the Athenians, representing their friends and 
relations, and placed as guardian gods at their supulchres^ houses, streets, and 
porticoes. Of the monuments of art, or such remains of them as have been left 
by Lord Elgin, whom Byron justly denominated the *^ modem Vandal," I shall 
say nothing, as M. Chateaubriand has given a glowing description of them. 

While the Turkish women are thus bewailing their kindred or husbands, they so 
completely envelope themselves in their garments, as to render it impossible to 
discover whether they are young or old, deformed or beautiful. 

The Albanian females have more liberty than either the Grecian or Turkish — 
indeed they have all the privileges and indulgences that are enjoyed by French 
women. But those of the lower orders are early inured to hard labour — to tend- 
ing the cattle, carrying water on their backs, washing cloths by the sides of foun- 
tains, or in the Uissus after rain ; in these cases they sometimes appear quite na- 
ked. One day my Italian servant observing a group of Albanian girls in the river, 
naked, through a gallantry natural to his country, he stood looking at them, Mrhich 
they perceiving, made signs for him to go to them, which he instantly did, but no 
sooner was he arrived than they surrounded him, stripped him to the condition of 
themselves, and, after having given him a severe bcftting, obliged him to return 
home without his clothes, to our great diversion. 

Though the Greek ladies have charms more seductive in the eyes of a French- 
- man, who prizes expression of countenance and lightness of figure among the 
essentials of beauty, yet these graces are of no value in the opinion of the 
Turk, who sets his heart on a corpulent lump of voluptuousness. The most re- 
markable trait of beauty in the east, is large black eyes, and it is well known that 
nature has n^ade this a characteristic sign of the women of Turkey. But not 
content with these gifts, they employ every effort of art to make their eyes appear 
larger and blacker. Next to the desire of having the skin soft and of the most 
beautiful polish, is the excessive anxiety to acquire as great a degree of plumpness 
as possible. In order to attain this perfection of beauty they make use of various 
drugs, as the nuts of the cocoa tree, the bulbs of the hermodactyl, rasped down, 
and intermixed with sugar. By this means, together with their frequent bathings, 
they acquire a freshness and fairness of skin, and a carnation tinge of counte- 
nance that render them very desirable masses^ though swelled to excessive en bon 
point. 

It is a fashion equally general, to dye the hands and nails of a red colour. The 
women could no more dispense with this daubing than with their clothes. And 
for whom are so many charms so improved and carefully preserved 1 For a cruel 
master, instead of an affectionate husband — ^for an unfeeling tyrant, who holds the 
feitest part of the creation in captivity. Farewell — ^I shall write my next from 
Venice. 



BESUIiTORY THOUGHTS ON THE POVERTY AJTD 

PROSPERITY OF POETS. 

Much has been written on the calamities and misfortunes of poets. Indeed, 
the experience of ages has proved that the profession of literature, by far the 
most laborious of any other, leads to no real benefit, and that the votaries of the 
muses have seldom found the mazy paths leading to Parnassus, strewn with the 
flowers of patronage, or shaded with the myrUes of emolument. The princes, 
and nobles of Englandi to their shame be it told, have not equalled those of other 
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European lungdom^, in munificent liberality to the greai and eminent poets of 
their eountry. tt is true, that there are some eminent exceptiona among 
the nobilitj. Shakspeare found in Lord Southampton, a bountiful and generous 
patron, and the romantic Spenser experienced kindness and generosity from tho 
chivalric Bh Philip Sydney, that would do credit to the beneficent bounty <^ Mse- 
cmaa himself.* It is yet an incontestable fact, that not a single English poet ap-, 
pears to have been «ariched by the English sovereigns. Though Spenser had 
every daim on the gratitude and patronage of the jealous and heartless Elizabeth, 
having sung her praises in a lofiy strain of poetic panegyric, that should exait her 
pride and excite her vanity, still the melody of his lyre had no music for her e«v 
nor the splendid gems of his genius no attractions for her eye. His sweet syl« 
van song was the tribute of his warm heart, as well as of his brilliant fancy, and 
the sex of the idol of his worship^ may be said to have purified the incense of flat- 
tery from the dross that blackens the fire of servile adulation in the censer of en* 
comium. But Queen Elizabeth was the slave of gross passions, which divested 
her of literary taste, and all her thoughts were constantly employed in devising 
means for their gratification. The indelicate addresses of a gallani had more 
charms for her than the elegant and refined language of a poet. The cruel and 

* Every fesder, who bat a mind of sensibility, roust bave been interested and amused by tbe splendid 
and romantic legends of ihe ** Fairy Queen,^ a production in wbichihe brightest and rarest pearls orini- 
agfnation and fancy glitter and sparkle with a refulgent lustre that shall never be extinguinied. Spen- 
ser's Fhiry Queen possesses the graces of a i^lowing poetical style, which is so vivified by tbe puiv lire 
of geniuSt as to give it all those attracting charms that can engage the attentimi, and enlist tbe sympa- 
thies of the youthful aspirant of** the luneful nine. " The perusal of this work, in tbe autumn of aee, 
recalls the delightful sensations of early study, and conjures up a thousand lon^ remembered wvkd Uf 
miliar emotions that are associated in the memory of tbe p«t. This poet, in bis ^* S9n^htri'$ Caitit' 
<2sr," delineated the character of Lord Burleigh, m rather an unfavourable point of view, which drew 
down upon him the inveterate resentment of that powerful nobleman . but his enmity only served ta 
raise «p hosts of influential friends for the bard, among whom wnre the celebrated Earl of Leioeaiar, 
and Lord Grey. When Queen Elisabeth appointed tbe latter nobleman Lord Doouty of Ireland, he 
employed Spenser as his secretary, an office from which he Herived immense emolument. During bis 
&tay in Ireland, his services were rewarded by the grant of 3000 acres of the forfeited esute of the Earl 
of Desmond, and its magnificent feudal castle (KiFcolman) in the county of Cork. This castle, aadits 
biftautiful domain of flowery meads and pastoral valleys, have been consecrated by the genius of Spen- 
ser, to immortality. In the romantic and enclianting scenery which surrounds the castle of EJlcolman, 
nature eminently and profusely displays all the luxuriance, richness and pomp belonging to the poetry 
of Imdacape, which, to describe in their sublime and beautiful features, would demand a Byron's pea, 
or a Salvator*s pencil. In tbe midst of such bright and peaceful sceiAss of Arcadian loveliness, it is no 
wonder that a poet like Spenser, whose mind was alive to external impressions, should indulge his geni- 
us in painting so rare an assemblage of rural grandeur ; Ibr surely there never was a sequestered spot, 
better calculated for the indulgence of tbe poetic faculty than Kilcolraan, where tlie gentle murmttf- 
iog modulation of a limpid river, the broken, mysterious whispei of the waving woods, and the holy 
and solemn calm of secluded valleys, lull the mmd in musing, and iooth the boram to tranquility. — 
Tbe castle now stands as a monument in the midst of dew^tion. Its majestic ruins of moolderiag 
porticoes and fallen columns, will proclaim to the traveller that it was once the noble residence of beanty 
and chivalry* it is 8itua.tedon the river Mulla, (which Spen^er introduces in his poem,) two miles 
northwest of the flourishing imvn of DoneraUe, and the lofl)r mountains of Waierford and Kerry rise 
anound its gnuiids, liK» tbe sides of an amphitheatre, draped in blonmio^ rerdura. Fnun tbe suBsmita 
the beholder can command a pksturesque prospect of ttie romantic views, that open to the sight a 
Paradise of ornamented domains, and rural magnificence, lh>m whence it is probable Spenser drew 
many parts of the enchanting scenery of his poem. In a glen at the foot of the JIfetmtom Jtfble, the 
Poet has described himialf " askeepinj^ bis flock amongst the oooly shade of shrubs, and green alders, 
by the gay shore of Mulla ; and charmnig his uaten pipe to his fellow'sheplierd swains.*' 

DonsaiiLB is a very flourishing town, and remarkable for the regularity of its building and the ru- 
ral beauty of its vteinity, to which the mansion and highly picturesque domain of Lord Doneraile im- 
part the brightest tints of landscape charms. 

It is situated on the river Aubeg, in the county ofCork at the distance of 160 miles from Dublin. It is 
surrounded with stately groves of fir, which flourishing at all seasons of the } ear, render the town ex- 
tmndy pleasant Adjoining this town, there are several qtiarries of beau'iifnl variegated marble, 
which is suseepiibleor the finest polish. At the distance of ten mile^ from Doneraile, on the road to 
Mallow, are seen the ruins of the fkroous Castle of Liscarbol, which, like those of Palmyra, are 
erand in desolation. Earlv in 1643, it was occupied by the Parliamentary army ; but hi the month of 
July, in that yeas, it was beejeged by the royalists, undcf Lord Mountgarret, and after a delence of 
thirteen days, compelled to surrender. Tbe Jay following, the Earl of Inchiqum, with the regicides, 
coming to it* relief, attacked the Irish army, and after a des|jerate conflict, routed them, leaving 150(^ 
of their slain in the trenches. This Castle i« an obkmg square, 1^ by 940 leet ; it wae flanked by 
nine great towers, and surrounded by a hnh rampart, and the entrance was defended by a strong (brt. 
It was built by King John, A. D. 1210. There is a subterraneous passage leading to the castle, at the 
mouth of which there is a chasm called K<Ue*s hoh, so deep, that If a stone is let fiill ftom the top, fif- 
teen seconds Hapsr, before the noise of its descent is hvard reverberating from the bottom. 
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tnorlifying neglect whiclLhe experienced from tbis vain, despotic, and ci^ricious^ 
princess, exhibits her character in the blackest colours of insensibility and ingra- 
titude, when contrasted with the discriminating taste, munificence, and accom- 
plishment, that reflect such lustre on the name of her beautiful but unfortunate 
rival, Mary, Queen of Scots. This amiable and persecuted queen signalized her 
superior generosity by giving a magnificent present of plate to the French poet Ron-- 
sard. That gifled, but neglected bard of love, was once the laureate of monarchs 
and the darling of France, and perhaps equalled the renowned Lopez de Vega in 
the triumphs and honours that were awarded to his genius. His sovereign, the 
sanguinary Charles IK. lauded his poetic talents in a complimentary ode, and the 
city of Toulouse presented him with a Minerva, cast from refined silver, and em- 
bellished with ihe most exquisite decorations of art. The [#ofltgate monarch 
Charles II. to gratify the vitiated and tawdry taste of one of his courtezans, paid 
a foreign painter (Rubens) three thousand pounds for painting the ceiling of a 
state room in Whitehall ; while Milton, the illustrious author of Paradise Lost, 
the most brilliant poem that ever illuminated, with epic glory, the horizon of Eng- 
lish literature, was suiSsred to pine in the shade of poverty and obscurity. 

£nough has been written on the misery and ^varsities of poets, and who but 
has bewailed the cruel fate of Camoens, Tasso, Dante, Otway, Chatterton, Der- 
raody, and others, with tears of heartfelt anguish and sympathetic regret ? 

We think, notwithstanding the unkindness of fortune to the sons of song, that a 
very amusing and interesting book might be written on the opulence, honour, and 
triumph, which poets have acquired in different ages and nations of the world. Ne- 
ro was somet^nes divested of his petulant ferocity by the engaging and elegant 
conversation of Lucan, who lived in the most intimate familiarity with the impe- 
rial despot, through whose interest he was elevated to the office of Quaestor, and 
enrolled among the Augurs. Horace was the chosen favourite of Augustus, and 
the companion of his private hours. The independence of mind which distin- 
gmshed this celebrated poet was only equalled by the magnanimity and pride of 
genius that formed such a brilliant trait in the character of the illustrious Byron. 
Tirgil had the honour of reading the sixth book of the JQneid for the Emperor 
Augustus and his empress ; the beauty and majesty of which so pleased the lat- 
ter, that she presented the poet with ten sesterces of gold for every line, which 
amounted, in all, to 3000 pounds. The Roman Pontiff, in testimony of his high 
admiration of Petrarch's celebrated epic poem, entitled AfricUy presented the 
poet with magnificent gifls, and placed a laurel crown upon his head. This poem, 
which is conceived with great luxuriance of imagination, and expressed with cor- 
responding magnificence of language, has been honoured with the applause of 
Tasso. The Emperor Henry YII. of Germany, was greatly attached to the on** 
fortunate Dante, who, during the short reign of that monarch, enjoyed his favour 
and protection. The great Michael Angelo was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Florentine poet ; and so great was his regard for the memory of the illustrious 
exOe, that he very liberally offered to execute a gorgeous monument over his re- 
mains, at Ravenna. 

Ariosto, the far-famed author of ^' Orlando Furioso,^* was crowned with the 
laurel by the hands of Charles Y. who confided so much in the address and tal- 
ents of the bard, as to employ him in several important embassies. Trissino, an 
eminent dramatic poet, derived such immense wealth by his writings, as to enable 
him to build a stately palace of marble, at YicenEa. He wrote an epic poem» 
consisting of twenty-seven books, the subject of which was, the expulsion of the 
Goths from Italy, by Belisariustr The performance does not rate high in the opi* 
hicm of the critics. Lopez de Vega^ to whose productions the patriotic Lord Hol- 
land has given such attractions, in an English dress, was termed the Shakspeare 
of Spain, and may be classed among the most fertile poets in the ranks of Parnas- 
sus. Except Lord Byron, no bard could be named who has been so universally 
i dolized while living, by all ranks of people, and so magnificently rewarded by 
the liberality of the great, as this poet. He produced an astonishing variety of 
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poetical compositions, among which his *^ Corona Tragica^^^ on the death of Ma« 
ry, Queen of Scots, is eminent for its pathos and beauty. The splendour of his 
genius, and the purity of his virtues, procured for him the esteem and regard of 
contemporary monarchs, who loaded him with honours. His biographers assert, 
what must stagger credibility, that the stupendous aggregate of his verses amount- 
ed, by calculation, to 21,316,000. Like Byron, he seemed to have turned the 
stream of Paciolus through his rich manor, in the fields of Parnassus : for he ob« 
taii\ed 100,000 pounds by his writings, if we can give credence to the declaration 
of his biographer, Montahan.* He left a great portion of his fortune to reli- 
gious institutions, and to charitable asylums. He died on the 25th of August, 
1635, in the seventy-tliirdyearof his age. The superb grandeur of his funeral 
was fully equal to the reverence and respect in which he was held while living ; 
it was attended" by the chief nobility of the kingdom. The gorgeous ceremonial 
was invested with all the imposing pomp of solemn magnificence ; and three ser- 
mons, in honour of the deceased, were delivered by three of the most eloquent 
preachers in Spain. 

* To the investigation of the genius of Loppz de Vega, the erudite Lord Holland has carried the 
most inopartial and enlightened judgment. The discrimiuation, truth, and lefiiiemeot of his stricUiiet 
are admirable. He says, " The merit of his poems, independent of those intended for representation, 
consists chiefly in smoothness of versification and purity of language, and in felicity rather than 
strength of imagination. His numbers are easy and flowing, but he s^dom interests the feelings, and 
never warms the ima^nation of the reader.** 

Though Lnpex realised such immense wealth by bis productions, his elegant and pathetic contem- 
porary — the sweet lyrist of love — the inspired songster of Lusitanian melodies, (Camoens) was actual- 
ly starving, being often compelled by the cravings of hunger to beg from door to dooc, in the streets of 
Msboo, for a morsel of bread to sustain bis wretched existence. 

The family of Camoens was illustrious, and originally Spanish ; they were long settled at Cadmon, 
a Castle in Galicia, from which they probably denved their patronymic appeHation. Some writeis, 
liowever, maintain, that their name alluded to a certain wonderful Bird, tne Cbauio, whose viplaat 
and mischievous sagacity betrayed tbe smallest deviation from conjugal fidelity in a Amale. Former- 
ly, we are told by grave writers, every noble family iu Spain retained one of these terrible attendants, 
as A reuses Uj watch the married women. This extraordinary Bird, it is said, would never die, while 
the mistress of the house preserved her conjugal honour, but the moment she induced herself in a clan- 
denstine amour, the faithful sentinel of virtue and chastity, would re))air to bis master, flutter his 
wings, and die at his foet. The unfortunate lady was then branded with infamy and expelled from 
her home as an out-cast. It soon was difficult to find a Camao that lived in the same famil> during 
three generations ; and at length this Riwa avia became entirely extinct! The poet derived his name 
firom this ordeal Bird. A lady of the liouse of Cadaioo, whose conduct had been rather indiscreet^ 
de.nanded to be tried by this extraordinary judge. Her innocence was proved ; and in gratitude to 
tbe being that had restored him to matrimonial felicity, the proud and exulting husband adopted his 
name. 

In the early period of his life, Camoens was totally insensible to the passion of love ; and we are 
told by Mickle, that while 'the manly graces of his person inspired that glowing sentiment in the other 
sex, he treated his fair captives with disdain, or at least as tne mere ol^ects of temporary transport. 
Upon bis procuring a situation, however, at the Court of Lisbon, he became enamoured of Dona CeUe' 
rtna ds Ataide, one of the Queen*s maids of honour, who surrendered Iier charms to his caresses. The 
scene of their assignation, was the Q'jeen*s bed chamber, where they were at length surprised, and 
the Bard, like another Ovid, was banished from court for having violated the sanctity of tlie royal 
chamber, by his iljjcit amours. The following sonnet, (translated by Lord Strangford) which he ad* 
dibssed to the Mondego, after his exile, is fraught wiih feeling and sensibility. 

*' MoRDEGo ! thou, whose waters cold and clear, 

Qird those green banks, where fancy fain would stay. 

Fondly to muse on that departed day. 

When Hope was kind, and friendship seem*d sincere ; 

Ere 1 had purchased knowledge with a tear 

Mondego ! though I bend my pilgrim way 

To other shores, where other fountains stray. 

And other rivers roll their proud career. 

Still — nor shall time, nor grief, nor stars severe. 

Nor widening distance e*er prevail in ought 

To make th^ less to this sad bosom dear ; 

And Memory oft, by old aflfection taught, 

.Shall lightly speed upon the plumes of thought, 

To bathe amongst tby waters cold and clear .'** 

« 

Mr. Mickle, in his paraphrastical translation of tbe " Lusiad,** has given but sliadowy honours to 
tbe epic powers of Camoens, as Lord Byron says that neither he nor Lord Strangford has preserved, in 
our language, tbe sublimity, graces, and pathetic sweetness of the elegant original. 
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Scenes from the new historical Irish Drama of KATHLEEN O'NEIL. 

{Conlinued from page 26.) 

1st Atten. I would not offend that hermit for all the territories of our Prince. 

All the Attendants. Nor I, nor I, nor I, &c. 

O'CoN. He is certainly an extraordinary man, who has consecrated bis life to 
religion and works of charity ; so that we should all speak well of him: — but, ha ! 
who have we here 1 

Enter Prince of Thomond, disguised as a harper ; he appears exhausted, as if 

from fatigue. 

GoBM . Why, son of song, you seem to have travelled far ; ~ but know that the 
bards are welcome always to the ball of O'Neil ; here hospitality is enlivened by 
the voice of song. . But from what part of this fair Isle hast thou come, minstrel ? 

Tho. My journey has been long and tedious, though cheered by the kind hos- 
pitality that distinguishes our country. From where the majectic Shannon min- 
gles with the western ocean have I wandered. During my progress, 1 have some- 
times fared sumptuously, in the castle of the chieftain, and pleasurably in the cot 
of the peasant; for the rites of hospitality are assiduously observed in the one, as 
well as in the other. A few miles h^nce I had the misfortune of losing my way, 
and have been straying amidst your glens and defiles, unable to get forward, until 
the sound of your hunting horns directed me hither to the castle of the chivalric 
O'Neil. 

CoRM. Oh Lord ! Father, if this is not the same harper that diverted us all last 
MichaeFmas, with his tales of Fingal and Ossian, and his beautiful songs of the 
triumphs of Nial the Great : yes, and it was he that saved the Lady Kathleen 
firom being drowned in the boating match. 

O'OoM. I was then absent with our heroic Prince. 

CoRji. And the greater was your loss, for his mirth would chase away the tears 
from the cheek of a Niobe ; he has a charm for turning the weeping into the 
laughing Philosopher ; his jokes stretched my pouth two inches wider, I laughed 
so much. 

Tho. Report speaks loudly of the Prince's virtues. 

CoRM. It does him but justice, though I must own his brow is now and then a 
little contracted 

O'CoN. 'Tis his brave and lofty spirit that '^ ever and anon'' breaks forth ; but 
where will you find his equal ? In war a lion — in peace a lamb ; his ample board 
ever spread for the succour of the hungry wanderer; his sword never drawn, but in 
tho defence of the oppressed ; his philanthropic bosom the shrine of truth, and his 
word sacred as the inviolable oath that angels have registered in the records of 
heaven. 

CoRM. Tes, father, we have all pretty good reason to be convinced of that ; for 
if he should once, even by accident, happen to say, *' Cormacky you must remove 
this castle,^* as it would be rather cumbersome for one backload, he would make 
me carry it stone by stone, till I had lodged it in the bottom of the lake. 

O'GoN. For shame, Cormack ! the magnanimous Phelim is firm, but his fiite- 
ness is not the offspring of capricious obstinacy ; the loss of his gallant son, who 
fell in the glorious battle of Dundalk, where the Saxons of the pale were routed, 
has thrown a veil of melancholy over his aspect.: but where is perfection to be 
found, if not in Phelim ? 

CoRM. In my mind, a great deal more likely to be found with the Lady Kath- 
leen, that peerless paragon of beauty and benignity. She is the softened image 
of her sire j she is in alabaster what he is in marble, possessing his firmness with- 
out hi^ inflexibility — bis noble nature without his pride. He is the oak of the 
forest, fitted to resjst the wintry tempest ; she is the blossom of the peach, whose 
perfume breathes upon the vernal breeze. Her sister, the Lady Minona, is also 
a sweet charming creature ; but then she is so melancholy since young M'Der- 
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mot's death, in the great battle in Scotland, she chokes my breath like the fog froln 
the lake on a misty morning — Oh, Kathleen for me. 

Tho. You speak eloquently and warmly on this subject, young man. Down, 
my jealous heart, {aside,) 

O'CoN. Minstrel, my son's language is dictated by truth ; she is like a beautiful 
temple, which the image of the Deity inhabits. 

Tho. She has then, doubtless, many suitors ? 

O'CoN . She has, indeed, and among them potent princes. 

Tho. And one is favoured of course ? 

O'CoN. It is said she prefers prince £dward Bruce, who was on a visit at the 
castle lately. But it becomes not me to speak of my chieftain's daughter. 

GoBM. I should be very sorry if it did not become me, for I am as eloquent on 
the subject as Friar O'Tool when he preached last lent against the abomination of 
golden bodkins and red petticoats ; but the truth is, though Lady Kathleen's eyes 
have set fire to many a warrior's heart, and that thb sweet blandishment of her 
smile has fascinated more captives than her father took in battle from the English 
of the pale, her own heart, like the shield of Achilles, is invulnerable, and no hero 
has yet been fortunate enough to return the compliment 

O'CoN. Hark ! the Prince is coming this way. Peace, Cormack — you chatter 
like a magpie. 

CoBM. But you never, father, heard so eloquent a magpie before. 

{From the Castle.) Enter PAe/tm, KeUhleen^ and Moma — all bow. Kathleen 
smiles benignly. Phelim returns the salute with gracious dignity. Music. 
Cruards. 

Phelim. So, good warder, how farest thou after the chase? 
' O'CoN. Why well, please your Highness ; the chase always cheers my spirits ; 
the sound of the horn animates my old heart, and brings back the remembrance of 
the happy days of my youth — Ah! it is pleasant to thmk of the past. But here is 
a harper who is just arrived, and who seeks from your Hi^mess the rights of 
liospitality. 

Kath. {J3side\ Ha! as I Uve it is the minstrel that saved my life. Be still, 
my throbbing heart 

Phb. They are granted — the hall of CTNeil was ever the refuge of genius. 
Conduct hiia to the castle ; let him receive all the offices of social kindness; they 
are his by right, for he is a stranger. 

Kath. Oh, sacred and revered title ! 

Phe. Yes, my dear child, it is the title which heaven has consecrated in the 
hreasts of Irishmen — ^the wanderer's best assurance of safety and protection. But 
this minstrel has another claim — ^the hallowed torch of genius has shed its light 
around him ; and never, oh, aever ! may the sop of song be denied shelter under 
the banner that is emblazoned with the harp of Erin, {aarper bows.) 

Enter CaryL 

Caryl. I seek your Highness : — ^this moment a messenger from the chief Lord 
of the English pale announces his speedy arrival ; his courier says that he de- 
mands audience of you, and of the Lady Kathleen. 

Phe. This visit of the English Lord Deputy is most strange i but let him 
come. 

MoRNA. For my part I am very glad he is coming, as it will spring up a 
breeze of cheerfulness, and make some stir in the castle. I always preferred 
high winds to a dead calm of moping melancholy. Surely variety is the life of 
pleasure, {aside.) 

Kath. Oh, my father, I like not even the name of this minion of the tyrannic 
Edward ; report speaks loudly of his despotism and confiscations in Louth and 
other parts of Leinster, where the oppressed tremble at the tyfant's nod. I must 
abhor, even as a guest, the man whose hands have been embnied in human 
hlood — in the blood of mv countrymen. 
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Tho. {Jiside.) These are the sentiments of a noble and exalted heart; how 
lovely does woman look when she becomes the advocate of virtue ! 

MoRNA. Pm sure that this great English Lord, who has so much power and 
riches, is a proper match for my Lady. Do, dear foster child, marry him. (astde, 

to Kathleen*) , u • al* i? 

Phe. My dear Kathleen, hospitaUty demands that we should receive this t^n- 
elish chief. But come, Bermingham wUl soon be here ; let us prepare to give him 
audience- Warder, to your care I commit the young Bard ; let him be your guest^^ 
and when leisure permite, he shall gladden our souls with the melodious voice of 
, . [Exeunt «nto the canle. 

Co^ (Jhide) Now would I give my left hand off my body for permission to 
dnib, in an IrUh style, that oppressive Saxon with the^ right. ««««»«« here on 
BO giod intent, I'll wammt , , ^^ lExtt tnto the castle. 

{To be contoMted.) 



CRAND CELEBRATION OF ST. PATRICK'S DAY, 

By the Friends of CivU and Bdigious Liberty in this CUy. 
Never was the anniversary of the Irish apostle celebrated with greater magnj- 
HcS^^^er ^s this day, which is tho hallowed passover of aU the e«les of 
E^^i^emorated in foreign climes, by such « a feast «f '«??°" »"J » .^7 ^^ 
-1^^» «. riiat which distinguished the memorable jubilee of the fhends of Civil and 
Ao" liiTrtjfat SLwj, H««, on the Itth ofMwrch, 1829. It was the 
-i«^«rAm«S« sympathy for Irish sufferings-a Confederation organaedand 
billed" yS^s?S^f/BEBDOM and the genius of to«.at.on at the altar of 
^tST where Ube^ty and good feeling convinced us, that though fw from &• 
SSXle ofTur S we a« ftill in the «ylum of the oppressed the «f«ge .,f the 
^e w£,re we anrn^ver obliged to " sit down by the waters of Babybn to weep." 
S fa ^riX Jhrates of captWty we found in Amenca^but the Hudson of hberty, 
„^ sa^tive^ and obUvious waters serve to ^leviate the pam of oor exile, and 
Idl^rS^e l^e^t which is associated with the remembrance of pur native 

^'^'S^MSfembly was numerous and higWy respectable, and near 800 gentlemen 

^rK^B^rr'^^t^Trzealous President of the Wi^on. of the 

A vS^Jf Ireland, took the chair, and was aWy assisted ty the Vice Presidente. 

n V^*L ^„«^v we recosmised his honour the Mayor, the Recorder, Chief 

H<Ji2S^?o;etX^e; R^.T:^Power, the Rev. Docte'rs M|Leod and M'Chiy, 

^^-STK^ar reverend gentlemen of all religious, persuasions ; Major General Mor- 

r K ™«mJg C V«raUck, JudgeSwanton, Wm. Sampeon, T. A. Emmet, 

*^' n.^ cShv Ss^ weU » Aldermen Lozier, Bryson, Strong, &c. 

"^eTnr^v^t^Hir ^w«, Roman CathoUc De«i of New-York, pronounced 

„«ce She Rev. Dr. M'Leod, of the Presbytenan church, the prayer of tiianks- 

SS' A^r the singing of JVon AbW. D(mine, the President rose and address- 

Sa® guests in nearly the foUowing language :— 

a.««.u(Bir— W e have assembled to honour the principles of Civil and ReUrious 
I iSSTS?^ without the hope of giving ihem greater currency by this example of 

" Vi,',hm«™r «nd celebration. The cause which convenes us is essentially the same 
our attactoentjma^Beie wia««- ^^ ^f j, „^tj^„g ,„d ^^gj ^ren at 

"^^^^^^^l^^A t'- -ice .gainst the en.laven.ent of the 
^"aiUrth««nemj.ner that the g«^^^^^^^^ 

5Se?rS? of orkJred':c^rthe Atiantic who suffer per.ecution.for con- 
science' sake. 
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Who shall say that the pnblic opinion of this free, and just, and enligbteoed country, 
upon a subject too, on which, of all peoDle, we have the most experience, will not in- 
form the understanding and change the nearts of those rulers who still walk in the 
mists of prejudice and error? 

Happily man is so constituted that he must hearken to his conscience, act upon bis 
conrictionsi, and respect the opinions of those with whom he holds intercourse. Whence 
else the controling force of education ? whence else the utility of moral and religious 
instmction ? whence else the mighty dominion of the press ? We inToke public opinion 
then, the regulator of civilized communities; we appeal to public opinion for breaking 
the bonds of the noble people of Ireland. Our Association, and all others of the same 
kind, throuffh this widely exten<)ed continent, have no other object than this in view. 
We ^ast politics far from us ; but we wish to make known to all mankind, and espe- 
cially to that nation whose language we speak and whose usages are in a great measure 
ours, that we have rejected the intolerant part of its laws, and find ourselves the bap- 
pier for having done so — that the States of America, which of all modem nations have 
longest enjoyed liberty of conscience in its greatest latitude, ascribe to this boundless 
freedom their internal concord, their social happiness, and their immense prosperity. 

The toasts from the chair, which we are sorry our space will not allow' us to 
publish, were characteristic of the glowing and luminous mind whene^ they 
emanated. 

When the cheering and acclamation, which the announcement of the toast re- 
specting the President of the United States had called forth, subsidedj Robert 
Emmet, Esq. favoured the company with a comic song ; a Mr. Plumer also gave, 
with vocal felicity, a sentimental and characteristic song, composed for the patriotic 
occasion, by J. B. Sheys, Esq. The President then read letters from the Secre- 
tary of State, Bishops Hobart and Duboise, as well as from Judge Irvine, expres- 
sive of their regret that imperious circumstances alone compelled them to decline 
the invitation to the dinner. 

The Mayor rose and gave the following toast, which is as complimentary to his 
own liberality, as it is to the valour of the Irish. 

^'The gallant sons of Hibemia, whose prompt, dauntless, and faithful services 
in the war of independence have immortalized their names in the annals of our 
^\ ^ country." 

: ^*- '^c Chief Justice prefaced his toast, *^ The memory of Thoma.8 Addis Em- 

f -^MET," with a speech, in which bo pronounced an eloquent eulogium on the virtues 

and genius of a patriot and a jurist, whose fame has kindled another star in the 
constellation of his country, and whose talents have exalted and dignified that ho- 
nourable profession of which he was the pride and ornament. 

Upon the health of the truly charitable and philanthropic Bishop of Norwich^ 
who never *^ gave up 1o party what was meant for mankind," being drank, the 
very Rev. Dr. Power rose and gave expression to the following liberal and en- 
lightened sentiments :*— 

Mr. President — T am glad to see that the name of the Bishop of Norwich is hailed 
with rapture by this Association. He, Sir, is a true friend of Uivil and Religious Li- 
berty, and I am persuaded that the brilliant example of that great and venerable Pre- 
late has gone far to dissipate English prejudices towards Ireland. I iMself, Sir, have 
often perused with deligat some of his confidential letters to distuiKmshed personages 
of my acquaintance, and never did a purer spirit of benevolence breathe than his, in 
those communications. I recollect his sentiments well. They go to this : That liberty 
is good for every one, and that he would be mean and sordid who would confine the 

treat blessing to a limited circle. A Protestant himself from conviction, he was satis- 
ed that others had a similar conviction of their respi^ctive creeds, and that therefore it 
was desirable to have the s^reat questions of Religion Settled by reason and persuasion, 
not by force and temporal disabilities. This, Sir, is the doctrine of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and that on which our Society is based. There are other societies formed on 
different principle<i. The Orange Lodges and Brunswick Cltths; with these we hold 
no communion. We reprobate their principles, and. Gentlemen, I %«i that I cannot 
better repay the courtesy you have shown roe, than by proposing a toast, which will 
give Aill expression to our own principles and feelings.- I beg leave to give, Sir, 
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The aboliUon of ORANGE LODGES, BRUNSWICK CLUBS, and the INQUI- 
SITION. 

# 

This toast was hailed with enthuHastie plaudits. 

Tbo following energetic and spirited speech of so distinguished a character as 
the Recorder of this city, a gentleman whose virtues as a citizen illuminate the 
sphere of private life, and whose forensic talents and impartiality as a judge gave 
eminence and dignity to the station which he fills so creditably, is an unanswerable 
and a triumphant refutation of the calumnies that Atnericsui prejudice, under the 
orders of two literary ** Colonels,^^ of Gotham, would wish to stamp on^he Irish 
character. 

His Honour the Recorder being called for, he said, 

Mr. Chairman — ^It has happened to me, perhaps more than to most other gentlemen 
of this good company, to have become iolimateiy acquainted with the character of mv 
Irish felloW' citizens of all classes, and I am happy in the occasion (bat presents itself * 
this evening of publicly expressing the thanks or an American for their services to my 

4£oantry. 
^i^ Sir — ^In tbe war of the Revolution they united with us in resisting the despotism of 
^ *y i^ngland. They rallied around our Eagles, and gallantly fought under our stars and 
our stripes. In that great, arduous, protracted, and trying struggle, tbey put forth all 
tbe energies of a brave, generous, and persevering people. We triumphed, and they 
were satisfied that the United States had won their freedom an<i independenee. 

In tbe war of 1813, a war rendered as necessary as it was just, by tbe atrocities of 
Great Britain, we find the Irish again filling our ranks. The same gallantry, tbe same 
bravery, the same devotion to our Republic animated them as in our first contest. They 
freely offered up their lives in defence of the nghts, honour and liberty of their adopted 
country. 

In peace they have distinguished themselves in oUr Legislative Assemblies and in 
our halls of Congress. Tbey have shone with lustre in the walks of science and Kte- 
ratare. And you all remember how the talents, tbe genius, and the eloquence of an 
illustrions man, now no more, lately swayed the bench and tbe bar of the State of 
New-York. 

With regard to the Irish in humble life, who have fled from oppression to our shores, 
and who have been leas favoured by education and fortune, I wish to attest to their 
usefulness. 1 have witnessed their honest and laborious industry. They have assist- V 

ed us to build our cities, to dig our canals, to fell our forests, and they crowd the ranks ^ 

of our gaHant militia* 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to avail myself of the present opportunity to do justice to 
the Irish in another particular. Their enemies have said that they are opposed to law 
and government. This accusation is false. All my experience convinces me, that after 
the Irish have found that our laws are just, and impartially administered — that every 
man's religion is protected, and no man s religion is preferred — that the government is 
parental, and confers equal benefits on all — ^there are nowhere to be found better citi- 
zens than the Irish. If, when they first arrive amongst us, they should distrust both 
law and government, is not that suspicion tbe strongest evidence of the pernicious ef- 
fects of the partial government and oppressive law under which they crew up ? A go- 
vernment which affixes disqualifications to a subject, merely bec8u^e he worships Sod 
according to the dictates of bis conscience, and laws which abridge his dvU rights on 
account of his religious faHh. 

Sir, I beg leave to give you the following sentiment : 

The Irish — Alwavs welcome to our shores, but thrice welcome^ while they are de- 
prived of liberty at home. 

Mr. Yerplanck, in a speech, distinguished for brilliancy of language, a«d 
elevation of sentiment, passed a glowing encomium on the virtues of the vener- 
able Charles Carroll, Esq« and then exhibited a luminous view of the freedom and 
t<^ratioB, that actuated the liberal and philanthropic policy of Lord Baltimore 
and the Roman Catholic colony, by whom the state of Maryland was founded. 
We are extremely sorry that we cannot give this speech to our readers. He was 
foOowed by Mr. James Shea, who spoke with a felicity and force that often 
soared to the pinnacle of emphatic eloquence ; he concluded an able and animat- 
ing speech, by giving the following toast. *' Dr. Macneven — the man who has 
for the last thirty-five years, been the undeviating and uncompromising friend of 
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Ireland, and of civil and religious liberty." Thie toast was received inih thunders 
of applause. As soon as the cheering was Calmed to silence, the President pour^ 
ed out his feelings in a pellucid effusion of eloquence, of which the following is 
but a faint and spiritless picture* 

GsNTLEMEN — I retum you mT best thank< for this mark of your favour. Tour 
sympathiet have been awakened by the eloquent commendation of Mr. Shea, and a 
feeling heart is not niggard of its requital. But tboa^,h you have overpaid my good 
intentions, you have, at least, not mistaken their sirceri y. Were I born in any other 
country than Ireland, I would be the same strenuous adVo -ate for its rights and liber- 
ties, with t^e knowledge I have of its people. In my affection for that country, it can 
be scarcely said there is either national prejudice or partialiiy, for a very small portionr 
of my active life was spent in my native land. I first left it a boy, and returned to k a 
man, when Jh^ff'^I T 'Tlfigfiir r^ of bjrt h, if any existed, were bajjnf gd ..Im r ctnatyjoj^s 
JVyjppffplsftwhere, antl by assoclSTions that, to this moment, are most dear to. my heart.. 
Mine is then the impartial testimony of a citizen of the world, and I must say, that at 
the period of my retum, the state of society in Ireland was delightful. The animating 
and ennobling assemblies of the volunteers had just intermingled with the people, and 
produced good will, and confidence, and intimacy among all. The gaiety, wit, and 
good fellowship of their national character overspread the whole surface of the com-- 
munity, and, with all those lighter qualities that embellish life, you found a solidity of 
understanding, and a glow of heart which showed nature had formed the Irish for a 
people who snould unite in their composition, whatever is amiable and estimable in 

man. 

Without being of that country, who would not sicken to see the foul fiend creep in-^ 
to such a garden of sweets to infuse his poison into every bosom, to alienate brothers 
and friends, to sow distrust and hatred, and all for the sake of prostrating the Irish- 
man's country to the ararice and despotism of the English government. The plan 
was most wicked, and the execution not easy. It bas cost the English gqgehunent 
forty years of Machiavelian policy to make the/rish mutual enemies. It would not 
take forty days for a government such as our^o make tbem^ true countrymen and 
friends. ' I am interested for Ireland, not mecpy because of ife adventitious connex* 
ion of birth, but as a man and a philantlirapist. I indulge tus feeling as I condemn 
iniastice, and abhor tyranny, and as it fitsnne for being a good citizen of America, 
which after all, Gentlemen, is our only country. For me, I thank heaven, it is the 
country of my children. BelNMthose native Americans around you, among the first 
for worth and station, and lead i^^jur city. Tbey enrol themselves as friends of Ire- 
land, for the spirit of liberty within fl^m rises indignant against oppression, and a com- 
munity of sentiment will ever prodaceimty of action among congenial minds, all the 
world over. Oenllemen ! we may reasomMv flatter ourselves that the proceedings of 
this assembly will prove favourable to a strong and general assertion of the orinciples 
of civil and religious liberty throughout Uns great country, and that they will have a 
beneficial influence on the same cause iiUlbe British isles, where the voice of America 
reverberates like the echo, doubled in i^ course by many a palpitating heart and res- 
ponding mind. Those proceedings wiU^romote co-operation here among the Irish them* 
selves, elevate and purify their affectfons, as based on lofty purposes, and render them 
subjects of greater respect and consideration with the American community. 

Thomas W. Clerke, Esa. spoke with his usual vigour of language, and 
wannth of patriotic feeling. We hope to compensate our readers for the want 
of his admirable speech, by giving them, shortly, an Essay from his classic pen. 

The President announced the next toast in succession : 

Tht Press. 

Upon this subject, Mr. Sampson, having been called upon by the President, observ- 
ed, that so great a theme would well deserve a better orator. The Press was perhaps, 
when all its great effects were contemplated, the most important of human inventions. 
To trace the progress of language from the first elements of oral speech to its present 
improved state, ovring to this benificent agent, would here be out of time ana place. 
Enough to say that the Press, when free and uncorrupted, is the faithful guai^an of 
man's dearest rights, the shield of the oppressed, the scourge of the oppressor, the 
hope of the patriot, and the stay and strengthener of virtue and true honouil! It is the 
lamp of knowledge, and " knowledge is the wing on which we mount to heaven." 
Where the Press is free, there will man be free ; and never is it more glorious, nor those 
who wield its force more worthy of their office, than when they lend their powerful 
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^icl iu that sacred cause which bring^s us here together — the cause of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the world. Leaving then, for the present the more lofly vieivs of 
thin great subject as things well known and appreciated, let me present to notice a 
Tirtue lately discovered in this prime organ of improvement, which, like the process 
of the humane society, can resuscitate and recall subjects from apparent death hf 
suffocation, strangulation, or drowning. And this brings me to relate the story of 
what fell out of late between a civil man of Ireland and certain wild men in Kent. 
Kent, in the commentaries, Caesar writes, was termed ** the civilest place of all the 
isle/' and might, but for those followers of Jack Cade^ have still remained so ; for as 
the poet says — 

*' Sweet is the country, because full of riches^ 
The people valiant, liberal, active, wealthy, 
Which makes us hope they are not void or pity." 

.He then (raced the history of the Brunswickers through their several degrees of 
peep-o'day boys, Oraneemen, and Brunswickers ; and described their triumphant ap- 
pearance on Penenden ileath, and introduced Mr. Sbiel into the m'idst of them, with 
a Pilgrim's staff and wreath of olive, and told how he besought them not to denounce 
new wars upon his country, already '* sick of many griefs ;" how, by every art of ekn 
qent persuasion he tried to deprecate their fury, and entreated them not to braise the 
broken reed. How he conjured them bv the common faith of their ancestors, by their 
own Saxon Alfred, by gavil kind and human kind, and whatever they held dearest ; 
but all in vain. The more they raised the banner cry of " Kent invieta,^ and " no 
Popery^^ and the voice of the modest pilgrim was drowned in the loud uproar ; and 
their day was closed and their night wasted in the vain delight of false glory and 
strong beer. 

But the next morning saw another light. The ruddy goddess of the morn in saffron 
robe unbarred with rosy fingers the golden portals of the day, and shed her early li^ht' 
upon the world. The Chronicle inscribed upon his faithful records the advent of a 
coming day. The Herald proclaimed it to the Olobe, and it was already seen amongst 
the signs of the Times. And last of all came forth the glorious Sun ; that Sun that 
shines alike on the Medway and the Thames, on Dover's cliffs and castles, as on Lon- 
don's Tower, upon the just and on the Brunswickers. 

And what was their amazement to behold on his broad disk, in characters as plain as 
the hand writing on the wall — the drowned speech !' Mr. S. then passed to the dinner 
given to the injured an I insulted Son of that Ian i of hospitality, *' where the wander- 
er is welcomed with eushla ma ehree,'' by certain wise and worthy citizens of London, 
jealous of the honour of oM England : now they ma<ie a feast, and how in the midst 
of them they seated the Son of Erin ; and how they regaled and refreshed him with 
wit and wine, and warmed him with the sunshine of benevolence and humanity : So 
that St. Patrick looked down upon them* smiled to see how the wise men of London 
drank in the words of his favourite child. And once more was his speech, all radiant 
riding on the sun-beams, conveyed to the astonisiied Brunswickers. 

At length returned to (he green isle, the gem of the ocean, he relates the adventures 
of his pilgrimage, and tells of the stranfce race he had encountered on th?. heath of 
Penenoeu ; of their mode of warfare, and their clubs, and of these their tenets : 

1. To do unto others what they would not have done to'themselves. 

2. To hate their neighbours as much as they loved themselves. 

8. To have two measures in their dealings, a small one to give, and a large* one to 

take. « 

And now the Press again catches the living sounds. The Dublin ETveniog Post 
blows from his horn the wicked words back to the shores of Kent,, and the Brunswick- 
ers cry — beie is this Mr. Thompson come again* These speeches have long ago 
readiied us, and are now on their way to the east and west, and have doubled Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. They have gone abroad by sea and land, by steam- 
er, rail road, canal, and all the channels of loco-motion and intelligence of this inven- 
tive age, and not till they return again from the remotest part, will the Brunswickers^ 
cease to bear again and again of what thej^ vainly hoped would prove the last dying 
speech of Richard Shiel, who suffered for the crime of Popery on Penenden heath, but 
was restored through this virtue in the press, and whose health I now propose Sir, in a 
bumper. 

Riehord Shiel, a free Press, and SairU Patrick forever. 

There never was an evening, consecrated to festivity and social pleasure, went off 
with more cheerfulftess and harmony, which were kept up wi.h unabated hilarity, until 
the rosy breath of Aurora blew out the bright torches of conviviality and enlivening wif. 

Vol. L— 14 
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IRISH AFFAIRS 

To make room for the following interesting speechei, wc arc nccesaitated to exclude 
and several poetic pieces which we had in tjpe for this publication. 

CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 

Dublin, Wedbksdat, Jan. a§.— There was a very full attendance at the Associa- 
tion yesterday. Mr. Lawless was present for the first time since his return from the 

The SECRETARY read a long and very able statistical document from the Rcr. 
Mr. Prior, P. P. of the Union of Westcull and Kilmore, county of Cork, which con- 
tained the following Census Return of those Parishes : 

Catholics 9,618 | ProtestanU, 1,195. 

Mr. LAWLESS detailed at some length his reception in the North, during his re- 
cent visit. 

LORD CLONCURRY— THE DUKE OP NORTHUMBERLAND— BRUNS- 

WICKISM IN THE NORTH. 
Mr. O'CONNELL— I rise to hand in XOL the subscription of Lord Cloncurry for 
the year 1829. {Cheers,) His Lordship has been a constant member of the Associa- 
tion, almost since its formation ; and he has paid his annual subscription regularly. 
All who know him are convinced that there does not exist a more sincere lover of lib- 
erty ; or a more true friend of Ireland. (Cheers.) In this assembly it is unnecessary 
to pronounce his culogium ; and the enthusiastic cheer which followed the announce- 
ment of his name, demonstrates how sensibly we are alive to the undeviating and un- 
changeable constancy or Lord Cloncurry, in uniting with every man who struggles for 
the regeneration of Ireland. (Loud appUnue.) What he was in 1797, when a boy, 
he is now in 18S9, when many years of manhood have passed over. (Cheers,) I wish 
to take this opportunity of correcting a statement regarding Lord Cloncurry, as con* 
nected with tne causes of the Marquis of Anglesey^ removal. I stated from report, 
that one of the assigned causes of Lord Anglesey's recall was, his intimacy with Lord 
Cloncurnr ; but I had no other foundation for the assertion than a long prevalent re- 
port. (Hear.) In a letter to me Lord Cloncurry totally discountenances the idea ; he 
considers it totally impossible that such could have been the fact, and he desires me 
■o to state in the Association. We cannot, however, be lonz astray, as a fortnight may 
fiot elapse before the entire correspondence (which is in the possession of Lord An* 
glesey) shall be laid before Parliament, and the paltry and contemptible motives Which 
Jed to his removal shall be exposed to the world. (Hear^ hear.) I think that the se- 
lection of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland as Chief Governor of Ireland, waa 
most unwise and impolitfc. (Hear.) I do not stand forth to accuse the Duke of North- 
umberland of any thing unworthy iu his private character ; such is not my object, and 
I make that remark, because we nave lately heard much from timid friends, about in- 
temperate invective. It was a maxim of Rochefoucault, '' that there were not two 
friends, no matter how warmly attached, who could not bear each other's misfortunes 
with Christian fortitude." (Hear^ hear.) It is foreign from my disposition to imitate 
the slanderers of private reputation ; but I tell those who accuse us of intemperance, 
to look at the conauct of our enemies ; and I ask, has Lord Cloncurry escaped ? How 
often have the' hired slanderers torn open the festering remains of old family mbfor- 
tunes, in order to deter that upright and unflinching patriot ; that ornament of his or- 
der, from joining in the advocacy of our cause ? (Hear, hear.) Again I recur to Uie 
Duke of Nortfanmberland, and I say, that if he were a sincere Christian, he would not 
deny to others the right which he exercises himself ; if he entertained a sincere ebn- 
yietion of the truth of the doctrines which he professes, he would be satisfied with 
those arguments which had convinced himself, and he would not coerce other ^len's 
conscience. (^Heafy hear, hear.) No man can be sincere who would persecute others 
for their religious convictions ; and he cannot be a Christian who refuses to us what 
we are ready to grant to others, and what every Catholic country in the world sives to 
its native Protestant inhabitants. (Hear, hear, hear.) The Duke of Northumberland 
vhll not grant us freedom of conscience, and I therefore arraign him as not being a 
sincere Christian. My next charge against him is a want of. intellect : for, if he pos- 
sessed a clear understanding, and an honest heart, he could not be the advocate « in- 
tolerance. (Hear, hear,) 1 do not mean to say, that he 4^a9 not enough of WSkt is 
termed churcbwardsBinir .piety^tojco regularly to chu(||p oo .Sundays ; bu4 '^ \<y 
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were a true Cbristian, and an enlightened man, be would not oppose the*passing of 
that measure which the Duke of Wellington said would benefitthe State, by benefit- 
iDjE^ every individual belonging to it. (jtear^ hear,) But it is given out that the Duke 
of Northumberland is possessed of great wealth, and it is expected that by laying out 
a little money, he will purchase the mean applause of the mob. They must indeed be 
a low and degraded mob whose applause could be purchased by a few pence ; they 
must be a base mob who would sell their country for a mess of pottage ; who would 
give up their only inheritance, their attachment to the land of their nativity, for so coa- 
temptiole a return. I have too high an opinion of the very humblest of my country- 
men, to suppose for a moment, that this can possibly be the case ; atkd I am convinced 
that the cold calculation in Peel's office, will utterly fail. {Hear,) The Duke of 
Northumberland comes here because he^B irreclaipiable ; because he is not enlightened, 
and cannot be converted ; and I will ask if his mind were opien to conviction, wnat was 
the meaning of removing Lord Anglesey ? That high-minded man was neutral be- 
tween the parties — he put down faction ; but he did not mistake for a faction those 
who were struggling for the blessings of liberty. The Duke of Northumberland will 
become the tool of the baneful faction ; and he will display his impartiality, as the 
Jdmd has it, by favouring one side, and by endeavouring to put us down. I say endea- 
vouring, for we cannot be put down. {Cheer$,) They may pass another Algerine 
Act ; they may prevent us from meeting in this room ; but are not our chapels open ; and 
is tlMre any law to prevent a layman from preaching for an hour and a half after the last 
mass ? {Laughter.) Is there any law to prevent ten or fifteen persons from dining together? 
500 may also dine at the same time and place. ( Cheers.) Fifty persons may jom over 
tea and cakes, so may fifteen hundred. {Hear.) Tea and Tract Societies are the fa- 
vonrite meeting places of the Biblicals ; wc, too, can have ours. {Hear.) They may 
extinguish the Habeas Corpus, but they cannot put us down whilst there is a remnint 
of the Constitution remaining. As long as they leave a single shred of the constitu- 
tion nailed to the mast, so long shall the little crew of old Erin stand by her, and fear- 
lessly bide the pelting of the storm of persecution. {Lottd cheers.) Already have the 
Bruns wickers viven unequivocal indications of the state of things which we are about 
to endure. (Hear^ hear ) Have the^ not had two mighty meetings in Monaghan, 
which were followed by the most horrible outrages on the unoffending Catholics ? Was 
not the ]Sing's Mail stopped on the highway, and a Barrister threatened with murder, 
for merely performing his professional duty ; and if that duty had been perfbrmed 
when the coach passed by, Mr. Randal Kernan would have been murdered by the Or- I 

angemen of Fermanagh. {Hear.) There were guards and passengers in the coacb, { 

yet we have not heard of any step taken by the authorities to investigate the irtroelty. ^ 

and bring the guilty parties to justice. During the administration of Lord Wellesley, i 

it was the habit to send down King's Counsel on such occasions ; but it does not ap- 
pear that Lord Leveson Gower has deemed it necessanr to pursue such a course rela- 
tive to the outrages in Monaghan and Fermanagh. {Cries of hear, hear, hear.) If in 
a Catholic country, Protestants were treated in the manner that Catholics'were treated 
in the North, how would the Catholics who sanctioned such proceedings be exclaime4 
against by Protestants. (Himr, hear.) Deservedly would they be exclaimed against, 
and no Protestant would be more ready than I should be to call out for punishment up- 
on the miscreants, who could be guilty of such atrocities* {Haar^ hear.) But there is 
another case ; it has been stated in the newspapers ; a gentleman named Taylor, a 
Magistrate, an Orangeman, and a Brunswicker ; to the house of this gentleman, Cath- 
olics had to fly for protection from the Orangemen ; the house was surrounded by 
them. Mr. Taylor went out to expostulate ; was he resptcted ? No, he was knocked 
down by the Orangemen ; they surrounded the house, and insisted upon admission ; 
luckily, the tumult attracted the attention of the police to the spot, and but for that eir* 
cnmstance, there would have been an indiscriminate massacre of every one in the 
hfliite ; one Catholic who was found outside, was nearly cut in pieces by the Orange- 
men. These facts I state upon the authority of young Mr. Taylor, who has published 
them in the newspapers, and I mean on Thursday to bring forward a motion for a par- 
ticular petition on the Monaghan outrages. {Hear, hear.) I have said that the sys-* 
tern of Brunswicki<m cannot last, unless, indeed, Mr. Peel be determined on an txter- 
mination, to which Homers may have been supposed to have said grace, and (he peo- 
ple are to be given up to the infernal furies that at present infest the country. {Hetw^ 
hear.) We should say to Parliament that the Catholics are unarmed, (it is proper that 
they should be so,) but you should protect them from massacre, or you should at 
least suffer them to defend themselres. {Cheers.) I have thus thrown out my thoughts 
in tbi4bape of a notice. {Hear.) It is my wish to disabuse the public mind of a de- 
IttiioD attempted to be practised upon it with respect to the Duke of Northumber^ 
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^^n6. He cannot be coining here for good ; for if good were to be done, who was so 
able to acconiplish it as ihc Marquis of Anglesey ? {Hear, and cheers.) 

Mr. STEELE, after disproving and reprobating certain rumours, which had circu- 
lated in reference to the Glare election, said — I an) one of those who consider it a mat' 
ter of extreme importance that the Represenfatire of Ireland should be accompanied 
bj as numerous and respectable a body aa possible, of the clergy and gentry of Ire- 
land, when he goes to take his seat in the Imperial Parlinn.ent. {Cheering?) I now beg 
to state, that without consultation with any one except O Gorman Mahon. 1 tl-is morn- 
ing did myself the honour of waiting upon his Grace, the Catholic Arbhbishop rf Dah- 
lia, Dr. Murray, and he was pleased to gire me permission to state here thi« evening, 
that if any of the Clergy un<!er his jurisdiction shall wish to accompany Mr. O'Connell, 
that they have his fullest sanction. {Loud eheeeringJ) In addition to the names which 
1 have already mentioned on the last dav of meeting, I beg to mention the names of 
Mr. Scully, of Cashel, and Mr O'Connell and Mr. O'Sullivan, of Limerick. {Chtering.) 
Sir, since I have risen, I cannot repress an impulsion to say somethinjg^ about the letter 
of the Duke of Wellington to his brace the Duke of Leinster, and the consequences 
which that letter must inevitably generate. With respect to the letter it»elf, I can only 
describe it truly b? saying, that it is most impertinent. {Hear, hear, hear.) But there 
are cases in which men can contrive to be exceedingly impertinent without subjecting 
themselves to personal responsibility, by steering their course in writing and speaking 
within certaiq limits, in which they are borne out by official sitii^ation. Such is the case 
of the Duke of Wellington. He has written the Duke of Leinster a most in pertinent 
letter, of which his Grace the Duke of Leinster cannot, however, take any personal 
hold. {HeoTf hear,) Well, be it so; it will do us service. I, Sir, am on^ of those who 
do not at all deplore many things which have befallen our body which at the time they 
happened, inflicted a great deal of exasperation. Why? T will tell you; because the 
Catnolic body of Ireland was, in former times, so torpid that it only required the mighty- 
working of the mighty mind of him who formed this Association, to rouse them to ac- 
tion; the working of that man who has in him mighty elements for effecting mighty 
purposes ; but it was also most useful that there should have been some collateral 
causes in operation to produce in our body politic that kind of salutary inflammation 
which has been attended with results so stupendous, that they are not limited in their 
operation to our own country, nor to the empire, nor even to Europe, but, thank God 
Almighty, they are no\fr, as you have heard this evening, in the New World, as well as 
the Old, and the people of America sympathise in spirit with the oppressed Irish Ca- 
tholics, though the billows of the mighty Atlantic roll between the two countries. (CAeer^.) 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

" Mr. SHEII« — I give notice that I shall, on Tuesday next, move a vote of thanks to 
the Americans, who have Kent us a further remittance of 1000 dollars from Neis-York. 
This contribution offers a wide field for observation. It is one of the trans-Atlantic re- 
sults of the Catholic Association. M) object is not barely to express our thankfulness 
to our auxiliaries in America, but to point to the wide ramifications into which the ef- 
ffects of this strange institution have I ranched. Let the government look to it. {Cheers.) 
We have attracted the Mtention not only of the empire, but of the chief nation of ano- 
ther hemisphere. This statement mi^ht at first appear to be tinctured with exaggera- 
tion. My answer to the charge is the Tetter of Dr. Macncvin. What ! will the govern- 
ment of these countries allow a system of wrong to go which produces such results? 
The Catholic rent is levied in New- York. Is it wise to permit Irish srievancea thus to 
occupy American contecnplation ? But it is not to the United States that this sympathy 
for Ireland is cunfined. The colonies of England Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
Canada are all concurring in a zealous participation in this great question. Assoi^R- 
tions formed upon this great pattern of discontent are risin- up in the American de- 
pendencies of Great Britain. {Cheers,) A newspaper has been sent to Montreal, con- 
taining dissertations, in the French language, upon the wrongs ol Ireland. {Loudcheers.) 
Does it never occur to the ; overnment that they are creating the ultimate means of or- 
ganised disaffection abroad, while they are thus nurturing this confederacy of discord 
at home ? (Cheers.) The Catholic Association is a model which the Colonies of Eng- 
land are already beginning to copy. {Loud cheers.) The Canadians are meeting to 
redress our grievances— will they not at last meet for the relief of their own? {Long, 
eontinued cheering.) Thus the government is encouraging bad political habits in the 
empire. Why are not these views pressed upon them ? It is said that the CatMic 
question is worn out— no such thing. It is an inexhaustible fountain of wrong, and 
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tbey are but imperfect advocates who cannot find newness in events. True it is that 
the old abstract arguments are worn out ;.but incidents are coming in as their substi- 
tutes. Does America furnish no new materials for the ailvocate of Catholic freedom? 
(CAefr«.) Does the gathering of the Cati.olic rent in New- York : ffoni no fresh topic 
of adjuration ? Are the colonial resufts of the question of so little value that they can- 
not be pressed upon the mind of England ? I intend 'o take up the question in tiiis new 
fashion, and, with that intent, I give notice that I shall, on Tuesday next, move a vote 
of thanks to the subscribers to the Catholic rent in the United States. (Cheers,) 

JOHN LAWLESS, Esq. was then called to the Chair, and thanks having been re- 
turned to the Rev. Mr. L'Estrange, the meeting adjourned. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Irish Shield Office, SOth March, 1829. 

By the Ship Herald, which arrived at Baltimore on Friday last, English papers have 
been brought dov«n to the Sth ultimo, furnishing the speech of ti e King and an account 
of the opening of the British Parliament. The whole of the King's speech, or rather 
the speech of Wellington and Peel, is so sin^iulaily enveloped in the clouds of ambi- 
guity and obscureness, that it is difficult to discern its me^nmg through their rhetorical 
mists. But it is easy to fathom their hostile policjr towards Ireland, as that is shrouded 
in no sophistry, nor masked in Machiavelian disguise ; It is not the Dove of Conciliation 
it sends forth to persecuted Ireland, but deliberateJy flings the firebrand of insult on the 
wounded feelings and combustihle indignation of seven millions of enslaved people. If 
the pile is kindled, it will only be extinguished by an ocean of blood. Let Wellington 
pause ere he proceeds farther in his crusade against Catholic Ireland, whose suffenngs 
and wrongs cry to heaven for vengeance ! The blood of the martyred Ney is already on 
his head ; it remains to be seen whether he will imbrue the hands which he stained at 
the instance of the heaven-accursed Bourbons, with the gore of the ** bravest of the 
brave,'' in a parricidal attempt on the life of his country's freedom. Neither he, nor 
Peel can put down the Catholic Association ; that body is Ibeland PERsofiiFiED ; it 
is the rocK on which freedom shall erect her temple. Attempt to attack it, my Lord 
Duke* and your army will be annihil;ited like the swoln surge that bursts its rage on the 
flinty precipices of Kerry. The Catholic Assrciation has planted in Ireland the ser- 
penrs teeth, which at their nod and bidding will sprin,^ up in millions of armed hosts, 
to resist oppression. 

A conditional and restricted emancipation will not allay the discontents of the Roman 
CathoKcs of Ireland. Their religion, for which they have sufiered through ages of 
persecution, shall be as free, and unfettered, and chainless as the breeze. Heaven and 
the dictates of conscience have pronounced its la^ s immutahle and eternal, and by 
those laws alone shall it be governed ; no English kin^ shall ever be its head-^no 
British Cabinet shall ever appoint its ministers. 

For refusing to sanction a royal supremacy, a Bishop Fisher, a Sir Ti omas Moore, 
and a Pnmate of Ireland, sufiered martyrdom. Can Wellington and Peel suppose that 
the Catholics of the nineteenth century are not animatetl witii the same spirit of devotion 
to their ereed, which swayed the heaven-touched soulf; of these victims of-tyranny ? 

It will be seen by the following extract from the Delphitm speech of the British Min- 
isters, that every effort will be tried to suppress the great nucleus, around whieh llie 
hopes and sympathies of seven millions cling so tenaciously-^the Catboliv Associatioit. 
** The state of Ireland has been the object of his Majeaty^g continued solicitude. 
His Majesty laments that in that part of the United Kingdom, an Assocutioh should 
ttill exist which is dangerous to tne public peace, and incompatible witb the spirit of 
the constitution ; tokkh keeps alive discord and ill will amongst his Majesty 's subjects ; 
and vfkUh must, if permitte to continue, effectually obstruct every eflort permanently 
to improve the condition of Ireland. His Majesty confidently relies on the wisdom 
and on the support of bis Pailiament. and his Mitjrsty feels assureii that ynu will com- 
mit to him such powers as may enable him to mainuin his juat authority. His Ma- 
jesty recommends, that when this essential object cihall have been arromplished, you 
should take into your deliberate consideration the whole condition of Ireland ; and that 
you should review the laws which impose civil disahililiee on his Majesty's Roman 
Catholic subjects. You will consider whether the removal of those disabilities can be 
effected consistently with the full and permanent security of our establishments in 
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diarch and state ; with the mainteDanee of the Reformed Religion, established by law, 
and the rights and privileges of the Bishops and of the Clergy of this realm, and of tbe 
chorch committed to their charge. These are institutions which mast ever be held 
sacred in this Protestant kingdom, and wkieh U i$ the duty and the determination of hie 
J^Meity to preterve inviolate" 

Who can see a gleam of hope beaming for Ireland in the preceding extract ? 
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Epitaph on an Actor. An eccentric Gentleman in Dublin, who was a great admi<- 
aer of an actor of the nnme of Thomas Jackson, caused, after his death, an event that 
occurred in ISOS, a marble monument to be erected to his memory, in the church yard 
of Drumcondra, inscribed with the following epitaph. — 

** Sacred to the memory of Thomas Jackson, Comedian, who was engaged Decem- 
ber 31 1748, to play a Comic cast of characters in this great Theatre, the World, for 
many of which he was prompted by nature to excel. ' The season being ended, his 
RaufiiOTeTf the charces all paid, and his accounts closed, he made bis exit in tbe tragedy 
of liegth, on the 17 of March 1803, in full assurance of being no more called to Rehear'- 
iol; where he hopes to 6nd his fmftits all cleared, his cast of parts bettered, and his 
akaation made agaeeable by him who paid the great stock debt for the love he bore to 
performers in general. 

The RUIJN6 Passion. A Lady's beauty is dear to her in every situation : in sick- 
ness and even in death. A lady in Dublin a few years ago who was celebrated for the 
loveliness of her personal charms being in the last stage of consumption, and whenton 
the point of death her attendants were rubbing her temple with hungary water to rouse 
her from a swoon, she. as soon as she recovered her senses, entreated them to desist for 
thai appHeation vtould miher her complexion, and make her hair grey !" 



THE DRAMA. 

Madame Feron, and the Mesdames Knight and Austin. 

These three ladies have been elevated by popular opinion, to the loftiest emineoce 
r of operatic celebrity in this country. Indeed it cannot be denied, but that they respec- 

tively possess a high assemblage of those vocal powers, that tend to give effect to the 
voice of song, and spirit and force to the characters of the English opera. We confess 
we are not among toe admirers of Madame Feron, because her " sounds are not an echo 
of the sense ;" her Italian unitaiions, her prolonged shakes, and strained quivers can 
never convey feeling, or passion, for instead of agitating the soul, and thrilling the sen* 
sibility, her unaffecting harmony^- 

'* Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart." 

Bot we do not deny her claims to negative meril, as a singer ; her vccal science end 
management are of high order and accuracy, still her voice wants that compass, which 
is requisite to display its power in elevated tones of liquid and mellow modulation. As 
to her penoiMtbDS) they are never marked by force of character, or striking individual- 
ity ; nor is there beauty or expression in her singine, it fails in conveying foelirig, or 
twaching pathos to the heart ; nor can it delineate love, deep, and inextinguishable — 
boneless despair, or tumultuous andoverwl^elming joy. 

Mrs. Knioht, we think, in soft modulation of ^oice, and luztiriant richness of tone, 
is unrivalled in America. 

It is not a matter of wonder, therefore, that we hear with so much delight and interest 
the siren songstress whose voice has been rendered by cultivation, at once the vebic1e''of 
tbovght, feeling, and diversified melody. 

Mrs. Austin, as a vocal performer, has merited and received applause. She posses- 
ses a good fijenre an expressive countenance, and a clear and powerful voice. Her 
songs are often impassioned, and affeeting. 

As these three ladies, have, as singers, received the tribute of applause, from thd 
nnanimoos voice of criticism, we will endeavour to ascertain the degi-ee of commenda- 
tion to which each is entitled, by estimating their comparative merits. Thfe task is not, 
wt are aware, an easy one, and it is with diffidence that we submit the following re- 
maikii to the jadgmerit of our readers. To begin then with something like a criterion. 
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If it were asked what are the essential qualities of a good singer, common to all the dif- 
ferent departments,in which the human voice can serve as the medium of giving ex- 
pression to seLtiment, the following four requisites would suggest themselves. A 
fUll, clear and flexible voice, capable of wide compass, and perfect in the modulation of 
its tones, a facility and nicety of articulation, a variety of ornament suited to the 
character of the music, and a characteristic and touching pathos. These four quali- 
fications are indispensably necessary to lift a vocal performer to professional eminence. 
Madame Feroais no doubt deficient in many of tne attributes of song. In pathetic 
music she seldom shows sensibility, and coosequei'tl v, when she evinces no passion, it 
is impossible to communicate a spark of spirit from the collision of her apathy and su- 
pineness. When we are not, says Horace, affected ourselves, we cannot affect othen. 

Though possessed of considerable facility of modulation, she scarcely ever varies 
her cadenxoM upon a repitition. The lower notes of her voice are not so firm as those 
of Mrs. Knight, who yet must be classed inferior to her, in the strength and sweetness 
of the higher. 

It is perhaps the bad tast of the day, which induces Madame Feron, to dwell so long 
and so frequently upon a sAofce, to the utier disgust of every admirer of chaste and ap- 

nriate ornament. The light of expression too, that faintly plays on her countenance, 
ways dimmed by that grimace, which is so peculiar to the performers of her coun- 
try. On the whole, we must say that she is as inferior to Madame Malibran, as the 
lowest species of Lyric poetry is to the lofty epic. 

Mrs. Knieht has the art of placing her powers in a proper light, and her melodious 
strains touch the finest feelings of the heart. In fine she may be characterised as a 
brilliant singer, who can adapt her powers to the emphatic expression of the sublime, 
and the pathetic. 

Mrs. Austiui in depth of voice and rapidity of execution, is only excelled in this 
country by the Mesdames Feron, and Knight ; and in the dramatic music of the opera, 
she is often impressive and effective. Indeed her graceful gesture, blooming counte- 
nance, and elegant person, will always gild her deftcts with the rays of beauty, which 
never fail to dazzle the optics of criticism. 



3loftts. 

AN OSSIANIC GARLAND, 

Fob TBI etAvi of tbb lamentid Mas. M^Gowan, tho lady of Mr. B. M^Growan of this city, whose 
premature dissolution on the 8th of March, has plunged tiie hearts of her inconsolable husband and be- 
reaved parents into that deep afflictton, wbicfr cannot be soothed by sympathy. She was, indeed, a 
br^ht example of filial piety and conjugal affection, who concentrated in the sphere of domestic liie, 
all those amiable qualities and afifiEibie manners, that exalt the female character, and win the affection 
of finenda and the esteem of acquaintance. Her soul was ever warm with the rays of benevolence, 
and alive lo the vibrations of sensibility, which awoke her pity and solicitude for the distresses and 
yfoea of others. 

^ Short was her life— but ah, the thread how fine ! 
How pore the texture of each finished line !" 

Oh ! releoUess and inexorable d£ath ! t^-hy hast thou blighted with thy chilling breath, the verdure 
of happiness that had only bloomed in the first spring of adolescence, in a fond husband's heart f Why 
hast thou thrown thy dark clouds ovc^the nuptial horizon in wirich the sun of contentment so lately 
beamed in its poontide radiance ? 

Thou hast extinguished the torch of felicity in the hustiand^s liosom, and withered and iaded evetj 
green plant and fragrant blossom that decorated the pleasuie-lit lana scape of a,FATRBa*s hope ! Thou 
hast drawn the dark curtain of d«o}atlonj>ver the earthly joys of two fiiroilies, whom thou hast be- 

make among the 
potent power .' Could 
religious piety; could 

the most endearing manners, and tha most exemplarv conduct, in the most interesting relations of pri* 
vate life, excite thy pity or stay thy hand, Mabia M 'Gowah, instead of being as she, alas ! now is, 
" a clod of the valley,*' would be the grace and ornament of the social circle, and the delight and hope 
of her husband and parents.^ 

But silent she sleeps in her ** narrow cell,*' the howling breeze moans in the cypresses that shade her 
grave with their solemn foliage, and rustles the giassy drapery thai covers her bosom I Blow lightly 
on her gmve, oh ! ye winds! nor break the repose of her slumbers ; touch not the green verdure that 
aorrowa on ber tomb, for she was as gentle as the dew-dropping rose that reclines from the beams of 
tha sun ; and the purity of ber virtues was as white and unspotted as the Elysiaa lily. 

Her pure ttenevolent spirit has past away like the^ dream of the dawn ; it has dropped as the dew- 
gems from the petal of the rose ; bat her memory is embalmed in. the shrine of connubial and parental 
afbetion \ it is preserved in the recollection uf friendsbip* whose sympathy will often shed the tear of 
regret, when it presents her image In the minor of retrospection. 

4pn7 ]#f. 1839. FiNGAx.. 
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TO* THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD AND MONTHLY MILESUK. 

5IK I |,eg leave lo con^nitulate you on the excellence of your last number. Continue to ghre such 

an intereiting joigflal as thai to ihe public, and you may coufi.lenliy expect success. 

Your •' Grecian FanaltSt Biog'-aphy, and Haijry of IrtUnd^^^ ^e. possess considerable variety and 
emenainmeni for every literary reel ri«r, no mailer « 1 what coumn-. 

I often wondered, sir, that the amatory poems of the author of ParnfJise Lost, have been doomed 
to strange and unmerited neglect. Thn clouds of oblivion that shroud thcni, should be scattered by 
the rays of genius- \lthough they were irifles to.i minute for the daring sublimity of Milton*a powers, 
yet some of them will be found to possess, in an extraordiniry degree, the. touches and tints of the 
brilliant colouring of that great master. The study of Italian literature lias never been cultivated with 
so much xcau ardour and success as ai present, when the comp 'siiions of a Byron, a Lady Morgan, a 
Mathiasand a Robcoe awaken so much interest and curiosity to learn every thing of the country or 
Petrarch, Tano, and Dante. 1 trust, sir, that a translation of a .Sonnet of Millon*s, a poet, who, ex- 
cept Byron, soared higher in the regions of sublimity than any other British Bard, will not prove unac- 
ceptable to your readers, however deficient it may be in the colouring and spirit of the original. 

4 Quat in coUe a. pro, 4'C> 

On some bleak hill, imbrownM m evenine^s shades, 

The lovely shepherdess with cares beoews 

Th* exotic flower whose blushing hues— 
In a strange sun grows pale, then droops and fades ;— 
PluckM from its native shade, and genial spring. — 

So love awakes to foreign notes my lyre. 

And strikes the Ausonian springs of soft desire. 
While in these strains of him I sweetly sing, 
From tlie green shades and bowers of Thames I rove — 

Where Briton's brave disdain the amyous lay. 
To seek thy banks of Arno and of love. 

LovK leads! Alas! that always led astray ! 
Ah ! might my ling*ring soul quit this dull air 
For those sweet plains devoid of rartb-born care. 

The aoKBcr, though so ill adapted to the English language, has been attempted by almost every Eiigw 
lish Poet. Shakspeare*s sonnets are pretty, but they want the point and affecting eimpliciiy of Pe^ 
trarch ; nor have Byron, Moore, or Campbell Insenable to embue this specit^s of composition with the 
passion, spirit, and sensibility which sparkle in the effusions of the Lover ol Laura. Except Mdion'a, 

^> CHAaLOTTS Smith's sonnets are, in my humble opinion, the best models in tlM English language. Mil- 

ton has, indeed, transplanted into tlnglish literature the /airei>t and roost fragrant flowers of the ftal- 
ian soil; bis classic mmd saw and seized its beauties, and blooms ; but to compose in our language, a 
good sonnet, requires the genius of the author of Paradise Lo^t, while every Italian rhymer is equal to 
the Usk. 

•- The language of Italy, so rich, luxuriant, and fertile in similar terminations, affords a choice wbich 

our*8 denies: the English sonnet, therefore, embracer all the difik;ulty of the Italian, without any of 

its facilities, while the necessary recurrence of the same rhyme compels a stiffness of style, an bantboeia 

/ of expression, and a quaintness of sentitnenL Hence has the sonnet become an object of |«aiodv ; 

/ but the mannei of parody has» been sadly mistaken by Cowper, Shenstone, and the Lake Poets. Br- 

/ BON disdained to light on this molehill of poetic coropoiition ; his daring genius, like the Bird of Jove, 

would never descend, but on the cloud-canopied crag of the mountain of sublimity. Moore, Camp- 
bell, or Sir Walter Sott, have gathered no laurels in the field of sonnets. 

In the perusal of a sonnet, the reader should be led alone, as if the parod v were serious ; the da- 
coption should be delicately managed, and not until the last line, nay, if possible, the last word, should 
the ridicule he discovered. The reader should be surprised into the laugh ; but if the writer plunges 
even with bis first line, into tho broad burlesque, the effect of the parody is utterly lost That I majr 
not, however, be accused of laying down rules which cannot or should not be observed, I beg to sub- 
join the following attempt, as a specimen of the parodical sonnet : 

A SENTIMENTAL SONNET. 

Ah ! I am very sad, indeed I am ! 

Come melancholy Muse, mv wanderings meet ; 
We for each ether fittest are 1 weet : 
And as along the willowy banks of Cam, 

Or Isis' sedgy side, my pensive feet 
Forth stray— Oh lead me tnou ! The innocent lamb, 
The matron Ewe— and hom'd paternal Ram, 

Shall aid our converse with qongenial bleat. — 
Lonely as they who left the land of Ham — 

Nor love— nor hope - nor pleasure*s dear deceit, 

Shall woo me; — in his wild and waste retreat 
1 envy the poor Indian youth his yam. 

But ah !— whv 'plains my song so sadly sweet ^ 
In truth^Uis all— a sonnetteering sham. J U VERNA. 

Brcadtgoy: 
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** Whatever may be our humble lot. 
By foes deuouncM—by frieada fbigot^- 



Thine is our soul— our aigb, our tmiJe— j 

GfiM 07 THl OCIAN ! — LoV£LT EnSRALD ItLB ."' 
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CHAPTER t. 

VJu origin of At JSHuiani dr Scaia traced to Phaniui. An aeeotmi of 
ee$$or$ ; amd thdr migrations^ until (heff iwoadcd Ireland, A. JVf. 2736* 

Wb come now to treat of an epoch of Irish history which has been, more than 
taj other in our annals, illustrated and attested by a combination of genius and 
historical testimony that establishes its basis on a rock of irrefragable aocuracy^ 
wfaioh can no more be shaken by the cavils of doubt and seeptieismy thdn the py* 
ramids of Egypt by the idle blast of the Sirocco. In this era the horizon of our 
history was overcast by no fictitious clouds ; letters and light were introduced into 
Irdand by our Milesian ancestors, and truth was the deity they worshipped. 

Our Scythian origin has not been even questioned by Innks or Macpherson, in 
idl their visionary essays to despoil Erin of the unfading garlands Which her Fin^ 
gals, {FionMac CtimW,) Ossians, and Golumbas entwined round het brows* 
For Buchannon himself says, ^* the Scythians becoming too numerous in Spain, 
many of them forsook that country and settled in Ireland, whichHhey called SeoU$f 
in honour of the wife of Milesius, their cbie£^' 

Phsnius, who, nelt to Cadmus of Fhobnicia, is most eminent for the invention 
of letters, was the great progenitor of the Milesian line. He was the descendant 
of Magog the son of Japhet, the son of Noah. We have scriptural authority for 
saying that Japhet had seven sons, whose posterity peopled not only Europe, but 
part of Asia. The descendants of Gomer inhabited Graul and Germany ; thoso 
of Magog occupied Scythia, which they rendered so renowned for mardal glory^ 
Madai and Juvan settled in the different provinces of Greece. Thubal, who was 
the inventor of the Jewish harp, possessed Spain and Portugal. Messech, Italy* 
ktxA Thyras obtained the sovereignty of Thrace Of the children of Magog, the 
great progenitor of the Scythian nation, the inspired pensman has given us no ac- 
count ; but all our chronicles, particularly those that are deemed most authentiCf 
as the Book of Invasions, the White Book, called Leabhar-DhromO'Sneackta,^ 
and the Book of Conquests, concur in the assertion Uiat he had three sons, Baath^ 
Jobaihy and Falhockta ; from Baath descended Feniusa Farsa, king of Scythia, 
who was the founder of the Gadelians. Jobath was the ancestor of the Bactrians, 
Faithians, Hid Amazons. Fathocta was theprogenitor pf Parthohmus, and con» 
■equantly of the Nemedians, Firbolgs, and Tuatha de Danan^ as well as of Iho 
Goths and Huns. 

ToL. I — IB 



}14 History of Irtiand, 

Our Ethiric ktstorians commence their annals of our Sc/th^n origin with FhacM 
nhis, the son of Baath, the great source whence flows the Milesian stream. Our 
antiquarians say that Phaenlus got the name of Farsa, or the sage, from his know- 
ledge of philosophy, and his intimate acquaintance with the differeiit languages 
that originated from the confusion of tongues at Bahel. He also gained immoi'- 
tality by inventing eight letters of the alphabet, in addition to the sixteen signs of 
Cadmus. Possessing sovereign authority in Phoenicia, he selected seventy-two 
learned men whom he dispersed to the different countries that were then inhabited, 
to learn the language that prevailed in each, commanding them to return at the 
expiration of seven years. When that period was elapsed, tiiese literary mission- 
aries came back to the court of Phxnius, with minds enriched and elevated with 
foreign lore. Schools were founded by the Prince, for these hngntsts to impart a 
portion of their acquired knowledge to their countrymen. 

But no sooner wore these schools. opened than Phsenius discovered that the me- 
mory of the teachers was not sufficiently tenacious of the principles they had stu- 
died in thOT respective peregrinations, so that the necessity of fixing on some ar- 
iMtrary characters to impress the recollection, and represent the original elementa- 
ly sounds of the human voice, forcibly suggested itself. To attain so desirable 
an end, his first object was to ascertain the number of these primary sounds that 
enter info the composition of words ; and to effect this ho judged it expedient to 
add eight letters or signs to the alphabet of Cadmus. He is said to have been 
assisted in this invention by Gadel and Gar, two Hebrew philosophers of erudi- 
tion. The Irish appellation for our mother tongue was '' Btarla Pheni,^^ or the 
language of Ph»nius. This alphabet served to record the tnnteactioos of history^ 
philosophy, and science ; but the sacred mysteries of religion were registered in 
a character which was only understood by the Druids or high priests. Raymond, 
in a long dissertation, satisfactorily proves that the occult letters or signs used by 
the Phoenician priesthood, were in formation and identity the same characters, in 
which the Irish Brehons preserved their records. Before paper or parchment was 
invented, the ancient Irish Druids caused the sacred signs to be cut on tablets of 
marble, and sometimes inscribed with a red hot iron on smoothed boards of the 
beech tree. Several of these Druidical records are still to be seen in the museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Ware, Camden, and the Welsh antiquarian, Lhuyd^ 
have adduced insurmountable arguments and logical deductions to support the met 
alleged by our historians, that the use of the Phoenician alphabet was coeval with 
the landing of the Milesians in Ireland. 

" The Phoenician and Irish languages," says Lhuyd, " are similar in meaning, 
and generally in orthography ; so much so, indeed, that they agree as much toge- 
ther as any one of the Greek dialects doth with another, and more exactly, in fact, 
than the languages of two remote parts of the same kingdom." But it is time to 
turn to Phsnius. 

This Prince thirsting ai\er new knowledge, committed the care of the kingdom 
to his eldest son, Nbaniul, and setting out on his travels, he visited sevend se- 
minaries, in order to increase the acquisition of his accomplishments* Afler a long 
peregrination, he took up his residence in the vicinity of Babylon, where he opened 
a school and save instructions to several Egyptians, ior according to Herodotus, 
the youth of Egypt in those days derived all their knowledge of letters, geome- 
try and architecture from the Babylonians. Leaving this seminary under the su- 
perintendance of competent preceptors, he returned to his kingdom with the view 
of. promoting a general system of education throughout all his dominions ; but 
shortly after his return he was arrested in his laudable career by the hand of death. 

Nbaniul took the reigns of government, and his brother Niul (the remote pro- 
genitor of the royal dynasty of O'Neil,) was appointed to the office of high priest. 
His legislative wisdom and literary attainments spread his fame over Europe and 
Asia. Pharaoh Cingress, king of Egypt, hearing of the celebrity of this paragon 
of learning, became so extremely anxious to see him that he sent ambassadors to 
invite the erudite Prince to his court. Flattered by the invitation, he repaired to 
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Hgj^if attended by a goigeous retinue. At the court of Phamoh the grae^i of hte 
jwrson and the insinuation of his manners captivated the heart of ^e Egyptiaa 
prinoess, Scota^ while the display of his talents prepossessed the king and courtiers 
in his favour* A matrimonial alliance was soon solemnized, and Niul received 
possession of the territory of Capacirunt, on the borders of the Red Sea, as the 
4owry of his wife. The issue of this union was a son, whom Niui named 6a« 
PXLy in honour of his father's preceptor, who had borne the same name* 
. ILeating and O'Flaherty entertain us with a historical detail of the intimacy of 
Moses and Niul, which, from the silence of other creditable writers, we think we 
n^iay more properly call it a ialt of Roipance. Cormoc, the royal historian, nor 
St. Fiech, the Biographer of St. Patrick, makes no mention of the connexion of 
Moses and Niul, though each of these authors states that Ireland was anciently 
called Tuatha.Phaniy or the Island of Phxnius* 

Indeed King Cormoc in his Psalter, instead of synchronizing the Jewish Pro* 
pbet and the Phcenician Prince, informs us, that between the period of the Gade- 
lians quitting Egypt, and that of the deluge, 470 years had elapsed, whereas the 
era of Moses' departure from captivity, is fixed by the most accurate chronolo- 
gists 160 years later ihan that of the birth of Gadel-glas. But as the story haa 
been interwoven in our early annals, we have no right to tear the threads of in- 
terpolation out of the historic web. Sir Isaac Newton mentions, somewhere^ , 
*^ that if the alloy of fiction could be separated from the pure ore of fact, many 
ponderous folio volumes, assuming the name of history, might be committed to the 
flames, without any loss to the republic of letters," But let us give our version 
of the siory, and embody its substance in our own language. 

It was during the residence of Niul, at Gapacirunt, adjoining the Red sea, that 
the Israelites, under the command of Moses and Aaron, attempted to free them* 
eelvea from their Egyptian bondage, and in the course of their march they en- 
camped near the house of the Prince, who surprised at their nnmber and hostile 
appearance, went in person to know who they were, and whether they came in 
peace or war. On his approaching the camp he met Aaron, who gave him a brief 
detail of the Hebrew nation, and the bondage to which they had been so long sub- 
jected in the land of plagues. He then related the wonders and miracles that 
God had wrought for their deliverance, and the punishments which he inflicted on 
their unrelenting oppressor. Niul qioved and affected by the relation of the holy 
man, proffered him his assistance, and offered to supply him with com, and such 
other necessaries as his country produced. Aaron, afler giving a feeling expres- 
sion to his gratitude, returned, to his Brother, and joyfully informed him of 
his interview with a neighbouring Prince,- and the kind offers of assistance that 
he so generously made. Moses elated at the intelligence, communicated it to the 
assembled hosts, to whose bosoms it imparted the vivid beams of hope. It hap- 
pened on the same night, that the young Prince Gadel, was bit in the neck by a 
aerpent, while bathing in the river. The virulent venom quickly diffused itself 
through his veins, ana poisoned the currents of life» so that he was soon reduced 
to the last extremity. Niul, alarmed at this fatal accident, and aware of the miracu- 
lous powers with which Moses was gifled, carried the expiring Prince to his camp, 
and, entreated that he would extend to his son the healing efiects of thpse attri- 
butes with which the supreme Being had invested him. Moses touched with pity 
for the tortures of the child, instantly complied with the request of the afflicted pa* 
tent, and laying his wand on the wound, the young Prince immediately recovered. 
As soon as the cure was performed, Moses locked a chain, which he held in hia , 
hand, round the neck of Gadel, whence he received the name of GUu, or of the 
lock. Moses then predicted, that wherever any of the posterity of Gadel^gku 
ahould reign, no venomous reptiles should ever infest the country, or be able to 
live on the soil on which they would once imprint their footsteps. Niul oveijqyed 
at the recovery of his son, and the promise of the prophesy, cheerfully furnished 
Moses with such provisions as were necessary to his journey, not however, with- 
out apprehensions that his civihty to the Ifaelites might arouse the jealousy, and 
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dnw ^own Ike veageance of hii father-in-law upon Ui derolod hmi. Am 
«B he iniparted these fean to Moses, he solicited Niul either to remoTO with hm 
into the hmd of promise) idiere he should enjoy a part of the poflsesnons des- 
tined for the Hebrews, or if this did not seem a pleasing alternative, he promised 
to deliyer up the Egjrptian shipping into his hands, by which means he and his 
people couM keep ^oof until he saw how God should settle affiiirs between him 
and Pharaoh, who was making preparations to pursue the children of Israel, in 
Older to bring them back to bondage. The latter proposition haTmg been ac- 
cepted by Niul, Moses instantly despatched a thousand men to secure the Egyp- 
tian fleet, who succeeded in their design of puttipg Niul in the possession of it. He 
lost no tijne in embarking with all his followers, and standing out to sea to await 
the event of Moses' flight from the tyranny of Pharaoh. Next day, accoiding 
to holy writ, the waters of the red sea were divided, and the Egyptian Monarch, 
in attempting to follow Moses, perished with all his hosts, by which memorable 
event, the fears of Niul being dissipated, he returned to his former possessions, 
and reigned in pe^ce for many years. When our intelligent readers peruse the 
fbregoing ingenious fictions, they will allow, that like the episode narrating the 
meeting of Dido and JEneas, they serve to decorate with the flowers of roinance, 
a story, which the weight of its glaring anacronism must sink in the quagnure of 
utter discredit. 

Yfh^i credulity can be persuaded that Moses could send a thousand men to 
seize on the Egyptian fleet, while Pharaoh with all his forces, was in actual pur** 
suit of him ? Dr. Keating endeavours to account for the imaginary alliance of 
Moses and Niul, by supposing that the latter, like many of the characters in scrip- 
ture, lived some hundred of years ; but a hypothesis is a - bad ground-work od 
which to npse a fabric of historical fact 

Those who reject the preceding stoiy, which has indeed no claim to historical 
credence, derive the word Glas, the simame of Gadel, from the brightness and 
brilliant polish pf his arms, which reflected a green lustre. From this Graded 
Gla9 the Milesiaps received the appellation of Oade/taiw, and from his Mother, 
Scata^ that of Scots, The etymology of these names, and also of the name 
JPhcenicians, given to our Milesiaii ancestors, is confirmed by the following an- 
cient verse^ 

<f Phaem o' Phaemtu adbearta : hrtgh gan dochta 
Qitoidheal 0*Oaoidhal'GhU'g(n-ta : styCo SiSota." 

Thai Uf weareunquesHonably called PhcsnidanB from our renowned progemi&rf 
Phaniui ; Gadeliansfrom GcidelrGlaa, and Scots from Scota* 

Gadel succeeded hb father Niul, A. M. 1996, and seems to have enjojred n 
peaceftble reign. It was, indeed, too short to witness many revolutions. His 
^n Ee^sru assumed regal authority ; but his reign, which it is said lasted thirty 
years, is not distingmshed ii) history. He died in 2096 of the world, and left a 
9on named Sru^ who succeeded to the throne. At this era, the sovereignty of 
Egypt was swayed by Pharaoh an Tuir, whom our historians represent as a brave 
fOid accomplished Prince, He recruited the forces of his kingdom, and exerted 
himself to repair the ravages with which the divine wrath devastated the countfj 
during the reign of his wicked predecessor, Pharaoh Cingcris. 

This Monarch, either not knowing the descendants of Niul, or according 
to some authorities, incensed at the assistance which the Gadeliaps afibrded Mo- 
ees in his flight from the Egyptisuiis, entered the country of Capacirunt with fire 
Und sword. 

Sru, unable to cope with so formidable an opponent, found no oflier resource 
fif safety from the dt^iger by which he was menaced, but in flying into the coun- 
try of his ancestors, This flight took place, according to O'Halloran, A. M. 
2046. The irruption of Pharaoh was, however, so rapid a^d unexpected, that 
Sru could only collect four ships, in which he embarked, with the principal nobili- 
ty) tb^ wiTOS, iind such yahi^ble efects i^ tbey coijld cany witb thepi in so pro* 
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dpilM an endMikii&NU Tbfts ev«nt oeeurrad in the tenth jrear of Sni'i reiga. 
An* Fnuieis Walsn^launy in m latin, work fiublished in 1663, catted JB^fpod^g^aia, 
aHodes (0 the flight of Sra oat of Egypt in tlie following paange; which we trana^ 
kte-^ After Pharaoh Gingcris and all his handi perished in the Red sea, his sne- 
cess o r , Pharaoh an Trnvy burning with resentment against a noble Scythian whe 
resided in JEigypty and who was a blood relation of the former reigning fimuly, 
whom Fharaoh dreaded as a rival in the monarchy. He therefore resolved to 
drive ^lis competitor out of Egypt, lest he might attempt to seise the govenunent. 
The Scythian Prince not having the means of asserting his right to &e crown of 
Sgypt, fled to Spn, and flienee to Ireland." This aceoont, however, is only 
true in part, as they did not come direct from Egypt into Spain ; lor Dagha, who 
led the Oadelians into Spain, was the fifteenth in descent from Sm, vm&t wiwse 
command they departed from Egypt, to elude the vengeance of Phmraoh an Tuhr* 
From Egypt the Gadelians directed their coarse to the Island of Crete, in the Mo» 
dUerranean sea, where they obtained a peaceable settlement, and civilized the 
mde nnnners of the inhabitants, by introducmg the stady of litemture and the 
arts. They tnstracted them in the knowledge of the Divine Being, the reverence 
and obedience due to him, and the duties which he has thought [woper to impose 
upon man. 

Sru ruled over his fc^owers in Crete 25 years, and by his death the goveiii- 
ment devolved upon Heber Scot, his son. After a period of twenty years ad- 
ministration, in the Island of Crete, he for some cause, unexplained by oar annal* 
ists, abandoned the Island, A. M. 2096, and set sail for PbcBnicia, the country of 
bis ancestors, where he was kindly received by his relatives, and after obtaining 
the regal authority, he died full of years and virtue. His son Bomhain ascended 
the throne in spite of the opposition of AVk>fne, the legitimate descendant of Ne- 
aouul, and the rightful heir cf the crown of Phoonicia. The contention of these 
oompetiters filled the kingdom with all the horrors of civil war. Fortune seemed 
leng undecided, and the contending rivals alternately experienced the rewards of 
rictoiy, and the vicissitudes of defeat. Bomham^ however, after a distuibed reign 
of 86 years, fell by flie sword, and made way for his son, Oghamhamy who took 
eommand of the shattered forces of his ftither, and by fortune and perseverance, 
retrieved, in some degree, the losses which had been sustained during the former 
reign. He met, however, with that fate to which a scene of continued hostflities 
must have necessarily exposed him, and died in battle, A. M. 2176. His sen, 
Tait, of whom nothing memorable is recorded, became his successor. After hia 
death, which is supposed to have happened in 2211, the command devolved on 
Jighmoinf who defeated and slew his rival Riffieoir, the son of Riffil, the Uaeal 
descendant of Neaniul, the son of Phenius. This victory, however, was [nto* 
ductive of conseqnences which proved worse than a defeat ; for the fottcmvers of 
Rtflleoir, collecting all their strength, vowed vengeance on the house of NinL 
To evade the storm that foreboded such terrible results, •Aghnoin and his adher* 
cots resolved to abandon a country where peace and happiness could not be en- 
joyed ai^ longer by them. They accordingly embarked on board of thev fleets 
and committed themselves to the guidance ci winds and waves, without having 
shaped their course for any parti^ilar port of destination. On this voyage of 
diance, Jighnoinj was accompanied by his brother Heber, who presided as High 
Priest ; by his three sons, Eeiloidj LaMh-Fumn^ and Lamh OJa$^ as well as bf 
Cacier, and Cing, the two sons of Heber. 

His fleet was wafted about for two years, by the caprice of tempests and billows, 
during which perilous period, Aghnoin died, A. M. 2241, and was succeeded in the 
commandby his eldest son, Laimh-Fionn. Shortiy after, he and his marine wander- 
era were driven by a storm into the Island of Chorine, ( CypruSy) where they stMoed 
to refit their fleet and recruit themselves, for a space of fifteen months, flere 
death deprived them of the high priest, Heber, and his nephew Lamh-^Giaty who 
were interred with all the pomp and hcooors due to their rank. Heber was sue* 
needed in the ponttficate by hit son Caicer, whom ^ Oadelians consulted rala* 
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live to thdr future destinies. Hsving sacrificed to tiie godsi aiid^ptrCieiihrl3r t<^ 
Neptune, he fbretold, that the settlement reserved -for their posterity, was the most 
western Island in {Europe, and one which Princes of their race would rule o'v^r 
for many centuries ; but that some generations should intervene before they could 
get possession of the *' Green Isle of the Ocean*" Hi^ving made the necesaary 
preparation for a long voyage, they set sail, and directed their course to Gothlaiidy 
where Xiaimh-Fionn had a son, who was reputed a Prince of wisdom and valour* 

In this voyage they encountered every apecies of danger, as their course lay 
through perilous seas Aill of rocks,, peopled by seducing sirens. To ateer clear 
through these difficulties, we are gravely told by the Psalter of Cashel, that, as 
soon as the fleet reached the straits of Messina, the high priest, Caicer, cieuised 
the mariners to stuff* their ears with wax, by which contrivance they escaped the, 
rocks and quicksands, to which the magic influence of siren fascination drew so 
many hapless barks. We think that some poet, and not a historian, foisted this 
faUe of the sirens, which originated with the Phoenicians, into the Psalter of Cas- 
hel, unknown to king Cormoc. The Gadelians succeeding according to their 
wishes in avoiding the dangers to which their voyage exposed them, they at length 
efl^ted a landing at Gretulia, on the African coast. 

As soon as they went on shore they proceeded to return solenfu thanks to the 
gods for their safety. Having explored the country, and ascertained the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, they came to a determination of making a permanent 
settlement in a land which appeared to be fertile and verdant. 

Shortly after their arrival their chief, Laimh-Fionn, died, A. M. 2281, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Heber, called Glun^fionny or, the white-knee. Our 
annalists characterise him as a prince that united the prudence of the sage to the 
intrepidity of the warrior ; but we are not told when or where he displayed these 
^ accomplishments ; nor indeed is there any particular notice taken of the transac- 
tions of the Gadelians for a period of 315 years, which they are supposed to have 
remained in Getulia. By an ancient poem, written by Giolla C(u>mhan^ we are 
informed that the Gadelians remained only thirty years in Gothland. But though 
Keating agrees with the author as to the country, he rejects the. period of time 
which he assigns for their continuance, and asserts that there are Irish records of 
great tuithority which relate that the Gadelians remained 150 years in the country, 
where eight generations passed away during their rule. This is indeed a period 
of history which is involved in a dusky mantle of obscurity through which the eye 
of inquiry will never be able to penetrate. Heber's throne was successively filled 
by bis son Adhnoin-Fionn, his grand-son Feabhar-Glas, his great-grand-son 
Neannail, and by the descendants of the latter, Nuaghadh, AUad, Earacbda, and 
Deaghfatha, the father of the renowned Bratha. The latter prince, in early life 
betrayed a capacity for governing, and a spirit of ambition that spurned the narrow 
limits of his father's territories, and bid fair to shine with lustre in a suitable 
sphere of action. 

No sooner had he assumed the sovereign authority than he formed the detern 
mination of gaining by conquest a country that would aflbrd a sufficient scope for 
the dii^play of his genius. He quickly fitted out a fleet, and having sailed through 
the Mediterranean Sea, and passed the pillars of Hercules, with some difficulty 
he succeeded in landing on the coast of Galaoia, where he gallantly repulsed the 
natives, who flocked to the shores to oppose him. 

Bratha, aHter repelling the hostile attacks of a warlike and ferocious people, 
caused breast-works and entrenchments to be raised to secure his army from fur- 
ther molestation from the natives. According to the Psalter of Cashel, Bratha 
and his son Breogan had to fight fifty-four pitched battles before they were able 
finally to establish their dominion ixx Spain. Death terminated the glorious reign 
of Bratha, A. M. 2597, when his valiant son, Bkeooan, mounted the throne of 
8pain by the consent of the nation. 

He built a dty for the residence of his people, which he surrounded with a wall 
«nd deep fosse. From him the city was called Breo{;an Sciatb> or the shiel<tef 
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Br«ogaii. Hd also erected a light-bouse for the direction of shipping from Bng^ 
land and Irelaild, with which- countries his subjects carried on an extensive trade. 
This Pharos was furnished with reflecting and refracting glasses, globes, and^ther 
nautical instruments. This heroic prince, Yrom whom the dynasty of the hodsd 
of Braganza is descended, was the father of ten legitimate sons, namely, Cuailyne, 
Cuala, Blath, Aibhle, Nar, Bregha, Puadh, Muirtheimhne, Ith, and BiUe* The 
latter was the father of Gollamh, who was designated, by way of distinction and 
dignity, *' Mile-Espaine,^* or the hero of Spain, who, under the name of Milesiusi 
cuts such a distin«cuished figure in the annals of Erin. 

Breogan and his sons gained many victories in Spain, and finally succeeded in 
reducing that country and Portugal to his subjection. His son Gollamh covered 
himself with glory in every battle, and his stall and heroism generally secured the 
yictory. 

Having finally established their settlement in Spain, Qollamh (Milesius) became 
desirous of an opportunity of entwining new laurels in his wreath of fame. 3y 
his father's consent he fitted out an expedition with which hQ sailed from the port 
of Corunna, in order to assist his friends in Phcsnicia, who were at this time greatly 
distressed by foreign wars. He was accompanied by twelve literary and scientific; 
men, who were to take observations in astronomy and the arts, and keep a regular 
journal of the discoveries they might make, or the improvements they might meet/ 

The chivalric prince was received with warm demonstrations of respect and re- 
gard by his cousin Reffleoir, at the Scythian court. His acknowledged military 
(tfclents and undaunted courage pointed him out to tho king as a person every way 
qualified to command his armies. In order to knit the bonds of relationship still 
closer, and add '^ a tower of strength" to his power, the king gave Milesius his 
daughter, the beautiful Seang, in marriage. At the head of the army he soon ex- 
pelled the invaders from the dominions of his father-in-law, suppressed revolts, 
and humbled all the enemies of the Scythian nation* 

' He had two sons by the Phcenician Princess, Don and Aireach, m giving birth 
to the latter of whom she died. The father was assiduous in instructing his sons 
in military talents, and in all the accomplishments that can adorn and polish intel« 
lect His victories and his generosity raised him so high in the estimation of the 
people that his popularity filled the mind of the king with alarm and jealousy, who 
apprehensive that the Spanish prince might attempt to usurp the sovereign power 
and wrest it from his family, a^er the example of his ancestors, took measures to 
have him assassinated. But some friend intimated privately to Gollamh the fate 
that was intended for him, who on hearing the treachery of his father-in-law, re-< 
solved to have vengeance. In order to deceive the king he feigned thdisposition, 
whilst his adherents were making the necessary preparations to accomplish his inr 
tention. All being ready for the execution of his plan, he at the head of a chosen 
band of his countrymen forced the gates of the palace, and despatched the un- 
generous Reffleoir. Milesius not thinking it prudent to entrust himself any 
longer to the faith of the Phoenicians, set sail for Egypt, where he profiered his 
services to Pharaoh Nectonebus, the king, who was then engaged in war with the 
Ethiopians. Pharaoh wishing to avail himself of the assistance of a prince whose 
exfAoiia were the theme of universal applause, immediately appointed him general- 
issimo of his nrmies. 

He engaged the Ethiopians in several conflicts, with incredible success, and 
proved himself worthy of the dignity conferred upon him by the Egyptian Mon- 
arch, who, in consideration of the important services which he experienced at 
his hands, gave him his daughter Scola in marriage. By Scota he had two sons, 
bom in £gypt, Heber-Fionn, and Amhergiti. During the absence of Milesius, 
his father Bille died in Spain, and in consequence, the Spaniards began to revolt 
from the Gadelian government The moment Milesius heard of the disaffection 
of the Spaniards, he took a final leave of his father-in-law, and hastened back to 
chastise the rebels- of his country. No sooner was'^e landed than his very name, 
fikethat of him who threw Alexander, Hannibal, and Osesor into the shade, Ni- 
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m>Ltoff I oonoMtiiieatod fetr and eoaflternadoii to di* hearU of ib» ifi8Ui|iii(ift 
Tranqudlitj was sooo restoredy and Milesus, before his death, had the happiness 
tf reigning over a well affected and united people. He died, A. ItL 2706, ad- 
vanced in jears, and was succeeded by his son Heher^Fionnf who, afler a short 
tiine, shtfred the royal power with his younger brother, Heremon. Dr. Keating 
alleges, but we know not on what authority, that Mtlesius^s voyage from Egypt 
lo Spain, was perilous and protracted, occupying, according to his unauthenticated 
account, a period of two years, during which he visited Thrace, where his wif0 
Scots was delivered of a son, called In ; that after refiting his fleet in the Hel« 
lespont, he again put to sea, and passing trough a series of circunmaviga- 
fioadt in the course of which he touched Uie north of Britain, (where another 
worn was bom to him, whom he named Colpa,. or the swordsman,) he at length 
made the coast of Spain. '^ There is certainly no question" says the profound 
and erudite Charles O'Connor, ^' but that the account of the feats and ex- 
ploits of the Gadelian chiefs, taken in a great measure from our Bards and Fh 
Isas, rather than from our authentic annals, is mixed with much fable and coloured 
with the die of invention ; and we need not doubt of the corruption of the streanig 
as it is mixed with the current of succeeding ages : it is enough that ^e chiefest 
iwroes mentioned by our old Bards, were equudly celebrated in the traditions of 
^ther learned nations* 

Our annalists tell us thai Milesius had eight sons bomin wedlockf and twenty-* 
fiiur who were the fruits of illicit love. 

HxBSB^FioNN. his eldest son by Seang, his first wife, in conjuction with his 
younger brother Heremon, assumed the reins of sovereignty, and Amhergin wsi^ 
devated to the pontificate. By the assistance of the twelve Philosophers, who 
accompanied Gcilamh, alias, Milesku to Phcsnicia and Egypt, these Princes, were 
able to give ample encouragement to the arts and sciences. While they were 
employed in the salutary endeavour of ameliorating the condition of their people, 
by <fi0usinff knowledge and morals among them, £e country was visited with the 
dreadful ciuamities of pestilence and famine, by which they were so weakened, 
that the neighbouring states were once more encouraged to attack them. 

In this fidlen stale of their fortunes, they were unable to surmount the difticul.! 
f ties and dangers that environed them ; nor could they devise any means to resist 

the hostile attacks with which ^ey were threatened. While bewildered in the ma- 
les of this immergency, without a ray of hope to warm their despair-chiUed heai^ 
Amhergin, as if suddenly seized with prophetic inspiration, reminded them of the 
ancient prediction of his predecessor, Caicer. His words raised their spirits from 
the deepest despondency to the summit of expectation. He informed them that 
Uie We9tem hland of the Atlantic, which was unknown to their ancestors in the 
days of Caicer, was that destined for the posterity of Milesius. The people, oo 
hsiaring the speech of the high Priest, called on their chiefs to conduct them to 
fliat Isle, where the gods promised them prosperity and happiness. After delibe<« 
eating in council, they resolved on sending Ith, the son of Breomn, on whose 
pnkmce and sagacity they could rely, to visit the Island, andascertam ^ strength 
and character of its inhabitants. 

Itb, accordingly, set saU from the port of Corunna, in Spain, A. M. 2735, in ae 
strong ship, attended by his son Lugkaidhf and a select body of 150 armed men, 
besides the crew. 

His vojrage having proved prosperous, he reached the northern coast of Ire-* 
kmd, in a few days after his departure, and landed with all his followers at Daire 
Cai^aekj now lAmdonderryi where he immediately offered sacrifices to Neptune, 
the mvourite marine god of the Phoenicians and Gadelians. The omens did not 
prove as propitious as he expected, but relying on the fulfilment of the ancient 
l^rophesy, he did not suffer his mind to brood in sadness on the discouraging di« 
vination. As soon as the Gadelians pitched their tents, numbera of the inbabir 
tants apiHToached their camp to know who they were, and what the strange ad- 
venturers wanted in the country of Innis-fidl. Ith was astonished to find hunaelf 



>|ddrefMd hy the people of a foreign dime, in bin venmcufor laagoag^,^ and ffKf% 
the loquirere to uoderetaod, in the same idiom, that the identity of their Janguage 
convinced him that he and they must have sprung from one common source of Ja« 
phethian aocestory ; that he was driven on their coasts by stress of weather, and 
that he intended to return as soon as possible to his friends in Spain. The peo- 
ple sympathising in bis distresses, informed him tliat the Danaan Princes, who 
then ruled the nation, were holding a Congress at Oilcach J^eady in the peniosals 
of. Innia-Shonej not far distant from his camp, whither they advised him to repair* 
This congress assembled here, (where in days of yore the Kings of Ulster held 
their Courts,) for the purpose of making an equitable partition of the crown Jewels 
between three brothers, who had disputed about them. He accordingly present- 
ed himself before this assembly, and by his courtly bearing and eloquent ad- 
dress, impressed the Belgian chiefs with so high an idea of his character, that 
they unanimously agreed to make him their umpire in deciding an unfortunate dif^ 
ferenco) which, if not averted, was likely to kindle the flames o£ civil war in the 
countiy. The contending brothers unanimously declared that they would cheer- 
fully submit to his decision. 

Ith, unwilling tp incur the displeasure of either of the Prbces, adjudged, that 
the Jewels should be equally divided among the three brothers. He expatiated 
at the same time, on the advantages resulting from peace and concord, and ob- 
served that a country so fruitful, indented as it was with rivers that watered green 
meadows, and verdant valleys of flowery pasturage, which were never visited 
with the devastation of the hurricane, seemed designed by bountiful nature, as 
the abode of contentment and prosperity. 

Having reconciled the brothers to each other, he took his leave, and departed 
with the presents that th^y presented him, for his ship. . No sooner was he gone, 
than the congress began to reflect on the warm eulogium which he had pronoun- 
ced on the beauty and fertility of the Island, and many of the chiefs expressed 
Uieir fears, that so clever and sagacious a leader, would, on his return to his own 
country, induce the Gadelians to make an attempt to possess the kingdom by con- 
quest. This apprehension, the moment it was expressed, possessed the opinions 
of the whole assembly. Accordingly a resolution was instantly adopted to cut off the 
foreigner before he had time to embark. Mac Cuil, one of their military Chiefs 
tians, with ar force of 150 soldiers, immediately pursued Ith, and soon overtook him^ 
as he marched through a circuitous route, in order to have a better view of thecoun-^ 
try. Ith perceiving his pursuers armed, soon concluded what their object was, 
began to retreat preciptately to his ship, with his little band, and succeeded not- 
withstanding the celerity of the enemy's march, in gaining the shore* Here, 
within a cable's length of his vessel, resigning himself to the impulse of that 
military ardour which he inherited from his ancestors, and which neither the sa- 
gacity of age, nor the presence of fatal danger could restrain, he bravely turned 
on his assailants. The conflict, which soon became sanguinary, was supported 
with accustomed valour on the one side, and with that confidence which is usual- 
ly inspired by superior numbers, on the other. After a long and doubtful strug- 
gle, the gallant Ith was mortally wounded, and his brave compaxiions in arms. 
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• The great antiquity of the frish language, which is the same as the ancient SeytMaiit aflbrda 
another proof of the Phosniciau oricm of the Irish nation, and that the etemeuts of their idiom irere 
brought to Ireland when the use of letters was in its infancy. Indeed, the old Irish bears so great an 
afinity to the ancient Hebrew, that to thotd who are roasters of botli, they appear t>lalnly to be only 
diakcta of the same tongue. This surely lays a fttr foundation for an ancient history to bo built u^ 
on ; " for a nation and language are both of age, and if a language be ancient, the people must be as 
did."*— WAaNth. 

" In ordsr to discoyer the original of the Irish nation, I was at the pains to compare all Europaaa 
languages with that of Ireland, and I found it. had liiiie agreement with any of them. I then bad re- 
course to the Celtic, the original language of the ancient CehiB, or Scythians, and I found the affinity 
so great that there was 8C<ircely a shade of difference. There being such an exact agreement between 
liiom, and Uie Irish having no affinity with any known language in the world, ezceptiMr the Hebrew 
and the Phmnician, Ibis is sufficient, J think, to procure that credit to Irish bistoiy which It may ju«> 
\y ehattenge.**— Raymomp. 

Tot, I.— 16 



^lord desirous Co preserre the bodjr of their beloved commander from insolt ttisfl 
to contend for the honour of an uncertain victory — a victory from which they could 
derive no immediate advantage — made good their retreat to the ship. The place 
where this battle was fought is called to this day Mugha Ith, or, the scene of Ith'a 
defeat, on the banks of Lough Foyle. ' 

The Crftdelians had not proceeded far to sea before their hei^oic leader died of 
his wounds. His son Lughaidh assumed the command, and conducted them 
safely to Brigantium. He was careful however to preserve the body of his father 
till he arrived on the Spanish coast, where it was brought on shore and exposed 
to the view of the Gadelians, to inspire them with a just resentment of the treach** 
ery which they experienced from the inhabitants of Ireland. 

Lughatdh then took occasion to inform his countrymen of the salubrity of the 
elimate and luxuriance of the soil of Erin, and that as discord and division prc«« 
Tailed amongst its rulers, that it might be easily conquered. The effect of this 
Speech was to kindle the ambition and resentment of the Gadelians, and the hope 
of conquest and the desire of revenge gave an impetuous incentive to their reso« 
lution of invading Ireland ; with what success shall bo seen in the next chapter. 

Having now given a brief history of the the origin and wanderings of the Ga** 
delianSy it is necessary to notice some objections which may be urged against the 
account we have given of their voyages and travels. 

The groimds on which this account is founded have been furnished by our most 
ereditable historians. It may be said that from the imperfect knowledge of navi-* 
gation in those remote times, it is not probable that the Gadelians could accom« 
nlish so many voyages from Egypt to Crete — from Crete to Scythia — thence to 
Afrkui — ^thence to Spain, and thence to Ireland. To remove this objection we 
must refer to what we 'have already said with regard to the eariy knowledge of na« 
▼igation, in vindicating the history of the four Ante-Milesian Colonies* 

"Voyages and transmigrations," says M'Geohegan, "were the humour of these 
ftncient times. Men had not yet taken root ; and territorial possessions were not 
estabKshed by law, nor defended by justice. The Tyrians, after coasting Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, Gaul, and all the countries which surround the Mediterra* 
nean Sea, without stopping at any, entered the ocean by the straits of Gibraltar, 
and established themselves on the western coast of Spain, where they built the 
city of Cadiz, a long time before Utica and Carthage were founde<l^ and while 
•naval knowledge was yet in its infancy." In addition to the remarks of the Abbe 
M'Geohe^n, we might observe that the Phoenicians, the Egyptian^, the Greeks, 
and the Carthagenians sent colonies into different countries, at a very early age. 
We are told by the historians that even Carthage, in the age of her glory, a^er 
founding 300 cities on the coast of Africa, finding herself still surcharged with 
inhabitants, sent General Hannon with a fleet of 30,000 volunteers, to survey th^ 
countries lying beyond the pillars of Hercules, and to establish colonies, as Strabo 
tends it, '* on these remote confines.'*^ 

The Sc3rthians, from whom the Gadelians descended, and who were masters of 
the vast regions which extend from the Boristhenes to the country of the Massa« 
getes, and from the Saces to the east of the Caspian Sea, had neither cities nor 
bouses. They were always itinerant, and dwelt in tents, now ki one country, and 
again in another. 

The ships of king Solomon traded to Arabia, Persia, India, and even to the 
western coasts of Africa, so that it is more than probable that from the earliest 
times, and immediately after the flood, men had discovered the secret of con- 
structing vessels after the model of the ark, which had preserved their ancestors 
lirom the waters of the deluge. 

« Whatever truth," says Dr. Warner, "there may be in the Gadelian voyages, 
it appears incontestible that the people derive their origin from the Scythians. 
Their name, Kinea-Scuil, (». e, the clan of Scythia,) or Scots, denote their eastern 
linea^ The agreement of foreign writers with their Fileas and Bards confirms 
ill KewtoD) after Appian and others, says that Greece and all Europe have been 
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peopled by the Cimmerians, or Scythians, from the borders of the Pontiia Eaxiousg 
.who led a wandering life, like the Tartars of the north of Asia." 

It is true indeed that our Senachies have made some mistakes in their manner 
of conducting the Gadelians from Scythia to Spain, which, instead of sailing 
through the Mediterranean, they would fain make us believe that they bent their 
nautical course through ways that were utterly impassable. But though they have 
mistaken the line which the Gadelian emigrants pursued, yet they have carefuUy 
preserved the names of the different places where'they had landed, in their passage 
from Phoenicia to Spain. This proves satisfactorily that the names related in our 
annals have been scrupulously preserved without alteration or correctiop. The 
testimony adduced from foreign writers by Mr. O'Connor, (which we shall insert 
in a future note,) in support of the emigration of the Scoio MUeaiaiM from £gypt 
io Spain/ adds strength and solidity to our historical monuments. 
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JVmuihUdfrmn the Irish of Torue Eigis, the chief Bard ^ the (yjVeiU, tft Ubt tMr- 

teenth century, 

THE CASTLB OF DUNLtJCE. — {Ji Eistorical Tolc.) 

[In 1182, Db Couroet, at the head of the English army, made an incurmA 
into Ulster, with a view of compelling the O'Neiis and O'QoDDels to sabmit to the 
government of Henry II. He visited several of the subordinate chiefs, eepecially 
Magennis of Iveah, Uunlevy of Down, and McQuillan of Dunluce*, in order to 

* The ruins of Dunli'cc Castle, are amon^ the most magnificent relics of feudal architecture in Ire- 
land. The Castle was the noble residence of tlic Chicfiian mentioned in the above fragment, and who 
is BO celebrated in Irish historj. In yiewing the architectural remains of Erin's Milesian nobility, hoir 
ar« we strucli with the instabiiity of sublunary thiugs. Here in this ruined Cattle, in the days of 
chivalry, eie the sceptre of Henry 11. prostrated our glory, beauty gave inspiration to the Bard, and tlia 
exploits of heroism swelled the voice of niinstrelitey ; in its silk-draped halls and vaulted chambers, 
which formerly resounded to the harp, the Owl and the Raven hare taken up their abode; acd those 
floors on which Lords and Ladies had mingled in the sprightly dancei are now covered with homlDoK 
and nettles. It is now a memento of the ** days of otiier limes." 

This Castle is about three miles north of Colerainc ; from the road thence, which leads along the sea, 
through highly cuhivated fields, that in summer, present all the vivid tints of the rainbow, the prospect 
is picturesque and beautiful. The village of Bush Mills, laising the white spire of its church above tho 
** garniture of its groves ;** the rural port of Ballintre, overlooaing the wide expanse of the ocean, io 
the distant perspective of wiiich tlie vessels are seen, like sea Gulls, hovering ** where the round SBttier 
mtSM with the wave ;** the wliole fbnnins a landscape worthy of the Poet's pen, or Pshitiir's peneiL 
Sea-Dort Castle stands on the west side of Baliintre. It is a small, modem, and el^nt buildiof of 
politned freestone ; its doors and windows are adorned With the enrichment of Tonic architecture ; 
round the roof is a terrace, embattled with a fine ballastrade. Dunluce Castle is built on an isolated 
rock, which is 400 feet long, 60 broad, and 200 feet high ; it was formerly connected to the liill oppc^ 
site, by a bridge 18 feet long, which was extended over the intervening chasm ; a ruggpd wall, aiwut % 
feet twoad, Is all that now remains of it, and is the only means of approaching the Castle. The di- 
lapidated walls of this once proud edifice, rise perpendicularly on all sides of the rock, and aro, a 
gieiit part of them, entire. From the bridge a range of barracks, 270 feet in lencth, were enclosed bjr 
high walls, forming two suacious courts, whence the soldiers rushed out to meet tne enemy. 

The Catlle-rook is periorated by the waves, which have formed under it ab extensive cavern, 400 
feet in length and 60 lu height, tlirquzh which the raging waves dash with tremendous udsa. In 1574* 
when ^ssex treacherously murdered the great .*;hakr 0*NEiL,of Clanebuy, he made a grant to Alexan* 
der M*DoaneIl, a Cbieftian of the western Ishs of Scotland, (who had come over as the ally of the' 
brave O'Neil,) of a large portion of O'Neil's and M- Quill An*s estates, as tfao price of Ms trcasoo. 
M'Donnell kept a large army on foot in Ulster, and though he was the hired mercenary of Elhuibailh, 
he, in 1576, assaulted the garrison of Carricfergtjs, slew Captain Baker, and plondcred the town ; bu^ 
Sir Henry Sidney arriving shortly aAer this uansaeiion, compelled the predatory Chieftiaa tooome to 
terms of agreement. McQuillan had sUU possesflon of the estates in tho neiglibourhood of tke Caall» 
of Dunluca, and McDonnell employed every art to ingratiate himself in bis finrour. The Irish chief 
deceived by his professions of sincerity and friendship, conceived so high an opinion of his candour 
and disinterested nefs, that he invited the Scottish chief to become his guest, whilst ha cantoned hW 
followers amongst his vassals and retainers during tlie winter. How did the wily Scotchman requka 
the kindness and generosity of his host? Just as might have been expected, from the man that betrayed 
and deserted the magnanimous O'Neil. He seduced the daughter of his friend, whom be A^OTwasda 

trivataly married, and by force and fraud obtalaed poasession of tba CaMle and landb of M^WJuu* 
1 1584, McDonnell, wishing to enlarge his possessions, entered into an alliance with Brian (rrieil^"-" 
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seduce them fh>in the D^kiarian confederacy. While at the Cafltle of Dunhice, 
AgneSy the daughter of the chieftain, conceived an afbction for him, though she 
was betrothed to Con, the young Lord of Down. Failing in his plan of weaken- 
ing the forces of O'Neil by the disaffection of the vassal chieftains, he determined 
to try the fortune of a battle. This conflict, in which the tf Itonian chieft were 
defeated, took place at Dunbo, in the county of Antrim, in September, A. P. 1 182.][ 
** Let the deeds of the chivalric Dali-ieda be consecrated in song, for their fame 
Bwella the voice of a thousand harps, and the martial fields of Europe are the 
scenes of the radiant glory of O'Neil and O'Donnell, the car-borne victors of 
Erin.* But sad is the task ! mournful to my soul are the melancholy notes that* 
breathe fVom my strings, when I sing of the fatal beauty of Agnes, the blue-glanc- 
ing daughter of McQuillan, she that was the sweetest rose of loveliness among tbQ 
giaceful daughters of green Uilin, 

'^Btue-reyed nymphs of winning smiles and snowy bosoms, listen to my song of 
sorrow, and let the tear of sympathy bedew your roseate cheeks, as you swell the 
soft sound with your mournful notes, whilst I gently awake the living strings that 
yesound with the death-dirge of heroes I Weep, ye waters of the Bann ! Sigh, ye 
stately oaks of Strangford ! Lament, ye breezes that moan- through the ruins of 
Ihuiluce Castle, for the Saxons have triumphed on the bloody field of Dunbo f 
Slid the flower of Erin's chivalry blooms no more in the valleys of Ulster. The 
light of the moon shines on the graves of our heroes ; the grassy sod, draped 
with the green verdure of the Shamrock, covers the lonely dwelling of the fallen 
brsve ! But let me tell the tale of other years — the deeds of days that are gone. 

««De Courcey, the ruthless Saxon chief, carried the terrors of war into the pas- 
toral moMiows of wood-shaded Ulster, and used all his cunning guile to estrange 
the vassal lords of Dunluce, Down, and Iveah from their sovereign chiefs — ^firom 
the heirs of the renowned hero of the nine hostages. But true to their honour 
and allegiance, the noble warriors were deaf to the siren voice of the Saxon ;^ 
they spurned his offers contemptuously. The fame of these gallant spirits shall 
be preserved in Erin's annals — the names of McQuillan, Dunlevey, and Magen- 
nts will shine in the light of song^ 

M De Courcey feasted at the banquet which the chief of Dunluoe spread in his 
hall for the Saxon stranger. The dome rung with the music of harps and the 
S0Uivd9 of festive revelry. Cheerfulness and pleasure brightened every bosom exn 
oept the Saxon's 7 hypocrisy and deceit were the demons tliat engrossed his mind, 
Slid treachery Hke a dim spectre might be seen, in spite of his forced smiles, 
through the gloom that brooded on his brow. But his looks were pleasing to the 
eyes of Agnes, as they beamed upon him like stars of light reflecting lustre on the 
skirts of a cloud, and her glances gave expression to the feelings of her hearty 
She loyed the Saigon, and soon found an opportunity of pouring into his ear the 
whispered words of her passion. Every feeling for Con was absorbed in her at* 
t^hment for the Saxon chief — every vow was forgotten ; the youth was no longer- 
present in the dreams of her rest — his voic^ was no longer music in her ear. 

OFCahao, and at the head of their followers, and 1 060 Highlanders^ he took Coleraine by assault Bu^ 
Sir John Peffrot, toon obliftcd him to retreat to the Castle of ©uniiice, which was quickly invested by 
Sir Joha, awl captured after a siege of twenty days. By the inquisition taken of McDonnell's proper^ 
tjFt it appears, among other items of enumeration, iliat Me was possessed of 50,000 covis ! Having sup- 
licatad me Queen for :ha means of support, she yielded to his petition, and restored to him the Castle 
of Dunluce, and four estates belonging to it, which his descendant, the Earl of Antrim, enjoys at tlie 
picsent day. 

• Dauhaba. This name war given to a colony from Ulster, headed by Carbre BtU Jtida, or the lone 
armed, an Irieh Prince, that settled m Scotland A. D. 221. From this leader, according to 0» Flaher- 
ty, the Knights of Ulster were distinguished by the appellaiion of Dalriadn, For their Colonies in 
Albania (Scotland) they were obliged to pay tribute to the Monarch of Ireland, and do him bomaee 
fiirthe fiefs whjch they held in Ulster. The Albanian Kings continued w pay the Dalnarian tributeto 
the Kings of ulster, until St. Columbia, who was at once heir 10 ihe throne of Ireland and Scotland, 
talaasea them from it, in A. D. 665. This Princely saint renounced the sceptre for the crosier, con- 
verted the Caledonians to Christianity, and founded the cckbrated Abb^y of lona, which Dr. John- 
son hat i» ga^ksaUy dcacrihed, in the must beautt^l passage that can be ^nd 19 the English laa- 
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4« FV>if[6tftil of her plighted faith, she felt no pity for a man who adored her, and 
Hrhom she sacrificed to a rival who was the enemy of her country, and the de- 
stroyer of her family. She had stolen assignations with the Saxon, whose heart her 
beauty had captivated ; but scarce had night's sable curtain seven times shrouded 
the bower where the lovers indulged in caresses and endearments, and the moon, 
like the shield of sether, dimly floated in the grey mists that skirt Lough Neagh, 
'when O'Donnelly on the hill of Clyfin, sounded the martial born ; soon was the 
signal obeyed — up starts the Dalnarian hosts, and stand like tall pines on the 
shady side of Goleraine, ready for action and array. The banner of the Red 
Qranch, emblazoned with the yellow lion and the bloody arm, is seen waving on 
the tower of Bush Mills, and O'Neil himself, cased in a burnished coat of mail, 
mounted on his gorgeously caparisoned war horse, presented a noble spectacle 
that served to recall to recollection the image of Nial the great. The dalliance 
of love did not, however, Iqll the vigilance of De Courcey, for no sooner had the 
dawn tinged the mountains' tops with the beams of Phoebus than he was at the 
head of his troops. The morning lowered ; dark mists rest on the rising hills of 
Glenarm ; the clouds drop blood ; the Dalnarians with their chiefs', the O'Neils, 
O'Donnells, O'Cahans, McLaughlins, McQuillans, and Dunleveys, thronged in 
martial order, ready for battle and revenge on the English invade;^. Both armies 
gazed on each other for a moment, when O'DoQnell, striking his bossy shield, gave 
the signal for the striftp of spears, and then the combattants fall upon each other 
with such destructive fpry as spread the ravages of death through all their ranks, 
while the surrounding mountains reverberated the thunder of shields, and the 
flashing sparks that flew from the terrible collision of their javelins and battle axes, 

S resented a scene that resembled > city in flames, Rank^ fall like the leaves of 
carva's forest, when swept by the brumal tempest. The prodigies of valour 
performed by the Ultonians could not secure victory ; five hupdred men of the 
noble host of Erin rested in the narrow house, among whom were Donald 
JME'Laughlin, prince of Bally Castle, McQuillan, Magennis, and other br^ve chieis. 
" The fatal spear of De Uourcey, as if directed by jealousy, pierced the breast of 
the gallant Con. ♦ ♦ * * * In her secret bower, within Dunluce's walls, 
pensive and anxious for hef lover's fate, sat Agnes, ruminating on the morn- 
ing's events. The shades of night began to mantle the mountains, as the sun 
aunk behind the hills ; darkness veiled the light ; ghosts of former times howled 
in the blast ; the cry of the Banshee was dismal and mournful. Pale lightnings 
flashed from pine to pine, that shaded the sloping sides of Port-Rush ; the hoarse 
raven croaked in anticipation of the feast of slaughter; and thrice the unstrung 
harp had sounded the notes of death, when with hasty steps and gore-stained 
spear Roderick, her father's armourer, announced the defeat of Erin's armies, 
^nd the downfall of her illustrious house, and that her father, brother, and con- 
stant lover all slept in the narrow tomb. 

** She shrieked dismally. * Alas,' she cried, * can I accept the hand of him 
th^t killed my father? Can my ill-fated passion chill filial and patriotic feelings in 
my breast? No ! never shall I wed him that comes to enslave my country, and 
dethrone her Milesian princes.' With trembling steps and distracted mind she 
id:^y^t the forest shade, and on the lonely banks of Larae she sat like a weepin<y 
Naiad, where in dark-bosomed mists, on fleeting gales she heard and saw the' 
ghosts of warriors slain. Con, her once fond lover, demanded oA in plaintive ac- 
cents his phghted faith ; her father lamented the downfall of his house, and 
her brother reproached her for fixing her aflections on the enemy of her native 

land' 

** * Cease, cease !' she said, ^ ye revered shades ! soon shall I be with you in 
the narrow house ; that shall soon be the nuptial bed of the hapless Agnes. No 
virgin of Erin shall shed a tear on my lonely grave — no bard shall raise my fame 
in song, because I loved the Saxon chief, De Courcey. I come, dear shade of 
mj &ther I open the portals of your hall of clouds, and let my spirit bask onci^ 
poie in your pmiles.' She thr^w herself in th^ lake, and was no more." ^ « « 
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MTERARlr AJTD BIOGRAPHICAL, NOTICfiS OI* 
IRISH AUTHORS ABTD ARTISTS*— NO. VII. 

We are sorry that we have not materials to enable us to give more than a bio« 
graphical sketch of a man who was not less eminent for the scope of his genius, ^ 
and the profundity of his learning, than for the warmth of his patriotism and the ^ 
amiable qualities of his heart. Who that knew the celebrated subject of this me<* 
moir did not esteem him, not only for his personal worth as a gentleman, but for 
his high professional talents as an advocate who had reached the lofliest station at 
the Irish bar T 

Mr. M'Nally was bom in Strand-street, Dublin, in 1752. His father, who was 
a respectable merchant, died when Leonard was not more than six years of age« 
Within two years after, his mother married Thomas Fetherston, Esq. of the couih 
ty of West Meath, in whose house he resided until he had attained his twentieth 
year.* The famUy of Mr. M^Nally, on the paternal and maternal side, was 
highly respectable, and of the ancient Milesian race. His father's ancestors were 
proprietors of the castle and lands of Raheboth, in the county of Dublin, of which 
they were despoiied by the sanguinary Cromwell, as appears by a tombstone over 
their graves, within the railing of the communion table in the church of Donny- 
brook. His grandfather was an extensive wine merchant of considerable opu- 
lence, and expended very large sums in building in Strand-street, Mary-street, and 
Britain-street, in the city of Dublin. The father of Leonard was also engaged 
largely in the wine trade, and in pursuit of gain made several voyages in his youth 
to France, Spain and Italy. He was a man of a classical education, who besides 
the Greek and Latin, could speak most of the European languages fluently, and 
write essays with taste and perspicuity. His mother was also a scion of the Mi- 
lesian oak; her name was Murphy, of the sept of Oulach-Leagh, in the county of 
Wexford, who claim their descent from Dermot Macmurrogh, the last king of 
Leinster, and they still retain, as a remnant of their former greatness, an estate 
which had been a portion of the possessions of a monarch whose lascivious pas- 
sion for the wife of O'Rourke has doomed his country to the oppression of sin 
centuries. 

The mother of his father had in her veins the '^ blood of all the Howards ;'' 
•he was the niece of the Duke of Norfolk ; and his maternal grandmother, named 
Charters, a Scotch lady, was the first cousin of the Earl of Nithsdale, who esca- 
ped out of the Tower of London. Mr. M'Nally's family lost a great deal of their 
property by the injustice of those penal laws which tyranny enacted in barbarous 
times, with the view of extinguishing the lights of the Catholic religion in Ireland. 
The possessions which the grandfather of our author acquired by inheritance and 
industiy were sacrificed to that intolerant policy that punishes n^an for obeying the 
sacred dictates of his own conscience. It is a fact as remarkable as it is tnie^ 
that the subject of this memoir never inherited any of his grandfather's property^ 
though he did not profess the religion of the proscribed class. 

During his rustication in the county of West Meath, he neglected his studio^ 
•nd the cry of the fox hounds had more charms for his ear than the notes orcCs 
Aonian swans ; but he soon began to store his mind with ancient and modem lore, 
and to drink deeply from the balmy fountain of philosophy. His mother's death, 
which occurred in 1771, oppressed his mind with the acutest affliction. To dis- 
sipate the anguish with which that event darkened his heart he visited London, 
where there was a brother of his mother's in good circumstances. His uncle's 

• *« Mrg. M*NaUy was one of the finest women I ever saw ; tall, full, and majestic. Leonard himself 
was much under size, but had a handsome, expressive countenance, and fine, sparkling, dark eyes: 
Ha was a sprightly boy, and such his passion for j>rivate plays, that he was indulged In haviaig a litllt 
Umsim fitted up in his mother's bouse m Suand-aireet ; all the boys of hit turn frequanted it-^i oof of 
tbais. "— 0*£ae^*« JlecoUtetions. 
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neep&on of the young adventurer was kind and af&ctionate, and by his advlee te 
entered the Middle Temple, in 1773, and as appears by the registry, was called lo 
the Irish bar in Trinity term, 1776. 

For two years he continued at the Irish bar without being able to command H 
remunerating practice, or of seizing on an opportunity to dbplay those talents 
which in a few years afterwards shone so brilliantly in a foCos of fame and emolument* 
Mortified perhaps by disappointment, and conscious, jio doubt, of the powers of hi« 
own genius, he again repaired to London* big with hope, and through some interest 
was admitted as a barrister, and until 1790 practised in the courts of England. 

In 1780, when the wild enthusiast. Lord George Grordon, and his band of fana* 
tics, attacked the House of Lords, Mr. M'Nally succeeded in preserving the life 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, brother to Lord Thurlow, against whom the mob seem* 
ed to be infuriated. The moment he saw them breaking down the Bishop's caiw 
riage he Hew to his assistance, led away by that impetuosity of feeling which makee 
an Irishman reckless of his fate when distress claims his succour, and ruelnag 
through the bludgeons with which they were beating the prelate, threw himself, at 
the risk of his life, like a shield over' the breast of the prostrate dignitary, and raie« 
ing him up, hurried him into a house, which with the assistance of two more of 
his countrymen he guarded, and kept the assailants at bay until the Bishop, Ai9* 
guised in the dress of a woman, made his escape over the roof* The Reverend 
father in God required and received the address of his spirited and generous pro* 
tector, but never after made any return of gratitude to M^Nally for the obligation ; 
as if the waters of oblivion had obliterated the recollection of the danger which h# 
averted from his memory. 

AAer this event, he was employed as one of the Editors of the Public Lbdg« 
llR, and his essays, more than any other of the contributions that filled the columns 
of that paper, were remarkable for the elegance of their taste, felicity and strength 
of expression, as well as striking originality of conception. He also exercised his 
nervous pen, much to his honour, often in the service of his country. In 1782 he 
published a pamphlet entitled the Claims of Ireland, vindicated on the principles 
of the English tVhigs. This work was written with such force of argument, 
and conceived in such a warm glow of spirit as to attract great attention, and to 
operate in a' powerful degree, in influencing the opinions and prejudices of thd na« 
tion in favour of the land of his birth. The wot>k' Was bought up with avidity, 
and a second edition was immediately called for. Thefame of this performance 
increased his practice at the Bar materially, and gained for him the friendship of 
the immortal Fox, who at the memorable election of Westminster, in 1783, em* 
ployed Mr. M'Nally as his leading counsel, on which occasion his eloquence and 
legal research contributed essenilially to the triumph of^ hi^ illustrious fViend* 

On the indisposition of George III. at this crisis, he warmly espoused the cause 
of the party who were endeavouring to raise the Prince of Wales, the present 
King of England, to the regency, and so cogent and apposite were his argument* 
in the assertion of the Prince's right, that they were quoted and eulogised, in both 
houses of Pariiamcnt. His professional business became, in consequence, so 
extensive, that he was obliged to withdraw from the editorial department oF the 
Ledger, which he had raised to the highest pinnacle of success, in order to de- 
vote his entire attention to the duties of his profession* We should not omit to 
mention, that the liberal Proprietor of the Ledger, on his secession from the edito* 
rial chair, made him a present of j6600. In 1789 and 90 he produced several dra- 
matic pieces at Covent Garden Theatre, which were eminently successful.—*- 
Among these, the following still hold their places on the stage, viz. Retidiatton 
and Tristram Shandy y Farces ; Robin Hood* and Richard Caur 4e Lion, Ope*' 



* " Thtf Opera o( Robin flood had great success ; his uncle Mr. Murphy, coming to London, M^r^billy 
brought bim to C'oveni Garden Theatre to see it ; when to the surprise of the autlior, and the irexa* 
tkm of both, tbo opera was that night performed as an ofter-pioce, having beaa, wkhoui his koowfecke, 
eut down into two acts: such is the tnorliiication uf evoii a successful dramatic p9Ct***«-*0*iC'^s> Rt* 
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fttSy thtl aio addifre^ for their divefsifidd incident and fine sentiment llW eoiM* 
dj of FaihionahU LevUiea^ lias been extolled by the critics of the day, for the vi- 
vacity of its dialogue, and the striking individuality of its characters, which are 
hit off with the force and felicity which he could so happily combine in his dramatic 
delineations. He possessed a vein of pungent, but delicate irony, almost pecu- 
liar to himself, so that the keenness of his ridicule was so tempered by gentleness 
of manner and flowing language, which concealed its point, that while he wound- 
ed, he seemed only solicitous to heal. About this period he became enamoured 
with a Miss Janson, a lady who had mental and personal charms, that enslaved 
many hearts as well as his, on whom he wrote the celebrated song, the '^ £i<u9 of 
Richmond HiUj" which enchained the lady's affections, and the author was pre^ 
fered before a host of rival suitors. But as ^^ true love is ever crossed," her fa- 
ther, who was a very rich attorney of London, refused to sanction the union of 
the lovers ; but their romantic passion was so fanned by the warm breath of Cupid 
and Apollo, (Miss Janson wrote poetry va the Ladies Ma^zine,) that in spite ot 
parental opposition, they made their way to the altar of Hymen. In relation to 
this marriage. Sir Jonah Barringiony in his intoresting " personal sketchea^^^ givea 
the following anecdote. " When the father refused his consent, Mr. M'Nally 
took advantage of his dramatic knowledge, by adopting the precedent of Bamby 
Brittle, and bribed a Barber to lather old Janson's •yea. as well as his chin^ and 
with something rather sharper too, than Windsor soap. Slipping out of the room 
while her father was getting rid of the lather and the smart, this Sappho with her 
limping Phaon escaped, and were united in the holy bands of matrimony the same 
evening. They continued extremely attached to each other after their union-; 
old Janson partly forgave them, and made a settlement on their children." By 
this lady he had two daughters. Mrs. M'Nally died in the space of two years 
after her husband came back to his native city, in 1796« 

Shortly afler the. death of this lady, he^married Louisa, the third daughter ol* 
the Rev. Dr. Edge worth, of the county of Longford, and aunt of the celebrated 
Miss Edgeworth, whose writings are known and appreciated by all the readers of 
Europe and America. Like his first wife, this lady too, united;in her mind and 
form,, the charms of all the muses, and all the graces. • By her he had three sons 
and two daughters, who, with their amiable mother, have been left by the lament^ 
ed death of the most affectionate of parents, and the most devoted of husbands, 
in a state of comparative ind^ence. Mr. M^Nally died at his house in Dublin, in 
the beginning of 1822. It is unnecessary for us to enter particularly into a detail 
of this gentleman's professional career in Dublin and London, because the histo- 
ry of the Bar will show that its course was a solar orbit that was ever illuminated 
by independence of spirit, fertility of genius, and profundity of legal research. 

His works are the monuments that will record his merits, and perpetuate his 
fiime to future ages. His '^ Rules-of evidence on pleas of the crown illustrated," 
tfe legal authorities in the Courts of Westminster and Dublin. 

They have been commended by the London and Edinburgh Reviewers, and 
Lord Erskine, while Lord Chancellor of England, took occasion to bestow upon 
theniian encomiastic notice; and his '* Juatictoftht Peace for Irdand^" has drawn 
forth a panegyric from Dugald Stewart, as well as from Mr. Kirwin, in his work 
on logics, and its utility acknowledged in critques, written by the ablest Lawyers 
in the British Empire* 

The " RuU$ of JEotcUnce" are dedicated to him, who was indeed the Demos* 
thenes of Ireland, the illustrious Cctrran, in the following elegant language : — 

'^ To John Philpot Curran, Esq. one of his Majesty's counsel, this work is in-* 
scribed from an affectionate attachment, and from a proud wish to make known to 
posterity that a reciprocal and uninterrupted amity subsisted between the author 
and the man whose transcendant genius and philosophic' mind soars above all 
competition ; whose honest and intrepid heart was never influenced in the senate 
nor intimidated at the bar from exerting with zeal, independence, and spirit has 
love to his country, and his duty to his chenf 



This woald be an appropriate and just epitaph for the foreign tomb of the naoet 
incorruptible man Ireland ever produced ; but alas ! when will his country honour 
his memory with a monument worthy of his virtues? 

On the occasion of the trial of Patrick Finney for high treason, in January, 
1798, Messrs. Ourran and M'Nally were counsel for the prisoner* The case was 
Utated by the latter, though junior counsel, and Mr. Curran replied to the Attorney 
General. In the introductory part of his argument, looking on his friend with 
benevolence and aflfection, as he had just concluded his speech, he said, '' I wish 
to state with all possible succinctness and clearness the nature of the charge 
against the prisoner ; and I am glad that my learned colleague has done so much 
before me — so much that when I repeat any thinj? which he has said, I run a risk 
of weakening it much. I am not in the habit of paying compliments where they 
are not deserved ; neither am I in the habit of receiving them myself. But I trust 
the honesty of his heart must have gained from you that respect and credit which 
a statement flowing from a clear judgment and an animated heart deserves." The 
prisoner was acquitted, and the perjury of the crown witnesses stripped of Ihe de» 
ception in which they had coiled themselves, by the ingenious cross-exanaiaation of 
M'Nally, who in that keen and sarcastic wit that abashes and confounds a fUs« 
swearing deponent, excelled all his contemporaries. By the employment of thia 
efiective, legal weapon, he rescued many a victim from being immolated on the 
altar of PERJuaT. 

When the verdict of not ^ilty was announced by the jury, Jildge Chamberkuni 
after complimenting Mr. M'Nally on the power and eloquence of his speech, ob- 
served — '< Brother Mac, your conduct to*day reflects honour on your talents ; no 
defence could be more^ ably conducted." And Baron Smith observed—^" Mr. 
M'Nally, there never was a nobler display of forensic talent than you hbve made 
in Mr. Finney's defence." 

As Sir Jonah Barrington has given the history of the duel fought between him 
and Mr. M'Nally, in his valuable publication, it is only necessary for us to say- 
here, that both gentlemen evinced in that contest, in which both parties were 
wounded, a chivalric spirit, worthy of the national character, and that since the 
period of the rencounter they have, until Mr. M^Nally's death, conducted them- 
selves towards each other with cordiaUty and friendshipi 

No man could be more amiable in private life than Mr. M'Nally ; he was the 
centre of attraction in every social circle in which he mingled, for his colloquial 
powers, which were ever animated with the flame of wit and vivacity, kept cheer* 
fulness alive, and the sun of gaiety still standing high in the convivial horiaon* 
He liked to associate with men of kindred spirit ; with a mind more disposed to 
be led than to lead ; rising and descending with ease to any level ; with the learn- 
cd, the witty, the careless, or the ignorant, he was always the equal and unassum- 
ing companion. He confined himself much to the enjoyment of his domestic 
circle, and passed those hours which his professional avocations did not urge into 
activity, either in composition, or in company with a few select friends. The musee 
and the graces presided at his hospitable board, which was always spread with 
plenty, and a hearty welcome and elegant politeness, beckoned the guests to en- 
joy its festivities. The writer of this sketch had the honour of enjojing his hos- 
pitality and elegant conversation two or three times, and he can, with confidence, 
assert that the heart of Mr. M^Nally was as warm and benevolent, as his talents 
and genius were great and extensive. Early in life he unfortunately broke the 
pan of his right knee, and he was ever ^ter lame ; and when about aixteen, hie 
left thumb was shot oflT by the bursting of a gun* 

These personal imperfections, the consequences of casualty, were never 
thought of by himself, and from the good-nature of his dispositToUj and the con- 
tinued flow of his spirits, accompanied by wit and humour, they soon familiarised 
and were forgotten by those who were his intimates ; the clouds of personal im- 
perfection were lost in the blaze wl^ich a splendid intellect kindled around him* 
This is but a feeble tribute of -gratitude to the memory of a man whose attributef 
ToL. I — 17 
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and patriotiflniy we hope a Lady Morgan, or a Thomafl Moore will encircle in a 
BIOGRAPHICAL light, that Will endurc as long as the unextinguishable torches which 
they lit in the fame of Salvator Rosa and Lord Btron. 



PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND.— WO. II. 

That the present state of Ireland should attract the attention of all Europe, is 
evident, and that the friends of civil and religious liberty, throughout the world, 
should feel a deep interest in the proceedings of the Catholic AssociatioUj is equal* 
ly obvious : that the Philanthropist should reflect seriously on the ' passing events/ 
and shudder at the thoughts of the sanguinary conflict that ill-fated Erin is very 
likely to witness, is also very natural, and that Irishmen in pariicularj and the di* 
$cendant9 of Irishtneny should expect the emancipation of the Irisu Catholics^ 
and probably the deliverance of '* Old Ireland" /rom the oppressive '* Sabsa* 
NAeH Yoke,"* yrom religious dissentions by which she has been so long afflicted^ 
amdfrom domestic tyranny by which she hasbeen oppressed^ will no doubt be readi- 
ly admitted, as being equally manifest. 

Let the present state of Ireland be talcen into consideration and attentively ex* 
amined, and it shall be readily perceived that 6 or 7 millions of inhabitants ir- 
ritated by a partial administration of the laws ; excited by religious prejudices ; 
divided by a Machiavelian ministerial intrigue ; oppressed by foreign inexorable 
tyrants and governed by arbitrary despots, cannot, and will not remain long sta- 
tionary* They must advance ; they' know their strength ; they have lately ex- 
perienced an accession of power formerly unknown to them. The rapid progres- 
sive advancement made by the Irish towards independence for the last 20 years, 
bears ample testimony. VVhat they solicited in 1808 as a boon, they demanded 
as a right in 1828. 

Lord Donoughmoro presented a petition from the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
not many years ago, praying the Imperial Parliament to take their grievances into 
consideration, and repeal somo of the Penal Laws, This was the theme of his pray- 
er : and strange as it may appear, he could scarcely find a nobleman in the House 
of Lords to second the motion of having the petition even read or laid on the ta- 
ble for future discussion. Some years elapsed before G rattan obtained leave,* 
in the House of Commons, to have the Catholic Question discussed the next ses- 
sion, but at the same time the meetings of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to peti- 
tion Parliament according to the British Constitution, was prohibited, and a number 
of gentlemen were arrested in the city of Dublin, for having the audacity to meet 
publicly and discuss the subject. The Catholic Board then existing, was dis- 
solved by an act of Parliament, and the British ministry had recourse to every 
stratagem which might enable them to suppress^ any meeting whose object would 
be Emancipation* Subsequent to this period, the Catholic Association was form- 
ed under the auspices of Daniel O'CoNNELL, and by prudence and persever- 
ance overcame all resistance : like the morning sun which dispels the mists and 
clouds that envelopes and overshadows the horizon, enlivens and invigorates the 
earth as it ascends towards the meridian, so has the Catholic Association dispelled 
the mists and clouds of ignorance and prejudice which overclouded and dimmed 
the minds of the infatuated Irish, illustrated their true interest to them as clearly 
as the meridian sun ; enlightened the peasantry by their instructions ; guided 
them by sage counsels, and by prudence and perseverance united them as a con- 
solidated body, great, powerful, and irresistible. 

The Catholic Association, is to all intents and purposes, an Irish Parlia- 
ment : they levy money, and the people pay it cheerfully ; they call on the inhabi- 
tants throughout the kingdom to meet at a certain hour, on an appointed day, in 
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fhtkt different perkbesy and 6 or 7 miUiooe obey : tbey tell tbe peasantry to ab- 
stain from all petty quarrellingi illegal meetings, and forget all former animosities ; 
and tbose who were turbulent and discordant become mild and peaceable ; former 
contentions are forgotten ; inveterate foes become steadfast friends : they request 
the freeholders to vote for some favourite at the election ; and the 40 shilling vo- 
ters set both landlord and government influence at defiance, vote as they are told, 
return a friend to Parliament, even at the risk of being ** turned out of house and 
home." They order a body of disaffected men, 40 or 50 thousand, armed and 
seemingly determined to be revenged on their oppressors, to disperse, return to 
their respective homes, deliver up their arms, and the order is cheerfully obeyed* 
What 40 thousand bayonets could not effect for the British government, 40 lines 

Sublished in a common newspaper by Daniel O'Connell fully accomplished, 
uch is the astonishing uncmimity prevailing amongst the inhabitants, such is the 
powerful influence of the Legislative Body of Catholic Ireland, such are the 
mighty advances made by the gigantic strides of their eloquence, in twenty years^ 
towards emancipation ! 

Ireland has the means ; she has the power, and no doubt is ready and willing 
to undertake tbe noble and glorious enterjM'ize ; the memorable epoch is arrived; the 
grand undertaking is already commenced, and the ^' Heavenly expression, Enitf 
IS Frbb," is already whispered from cabin to cottage, from piansion to casde, 
throughout the kingdom: every Irish heart throbs ; each nerve and sinew strength* 
ens, and every Irish patriot is prepared to proclaim to the world, that Ireland is 
and shall be free, and the '^ glad tidings" are reverberated fronl Cork to Deny ; 

By contrasting the present state of Ireland with those of other countries pre» 
vious to their becoming independent nations, we shall find that most of them were 
nearly circumstanced as Ireland has been* Switzerland, when governed by the 
bouse of Hapsburgh, was cruelly oppressed. Portugal, at the accession of the 
house of Braganza, was treated as a conquered province. Holland, under the 
Spanish yoke, sufiered severely, and the British provinces, (now the U. States,) 
when governed by the house of Brunswick, tasted the loathsome cup of bitter- 
ness. These countries driven to desperation by despotism, which, as Bacon says 
** makes wise men mad," compelled their tyrants to renounce forever, all claim> 
authority and jurisdiction in their respective territories, and finally proclaimed 
to the world, that they were ^* free and independent" 

As " similar causes produce similar effects," we may naturally expect that the 
effect produced by the ' Irish Cause,' will be ultimately similar to those of other 
countries. Ireland is as fully competent to assert her rights, constitutionally or 
otherwise, as either Switzerland, Portugal or Holland, so that it necessarily foU 
lows, that Erin must and shall become a great and independent nation. 

By contrasting the formidable powers of Great Britain with the seemingly im- 
potent resistance the Irish can possibly make (by their moral and physical capa- 
bilities,) we might reasonably conclude, that an " Irish Rebellion" would be crush* 
ed in its infancy — ^that the estates of the Roman Catholic gentlemen would " as 
formerly," be transfered to English, Scotch, and Dutch adventurers — that the 
Catholic Association would be forever suppressed ; emancipation, as WeUington 
would have it, " buried in oblivion"«*that the chains which bind Ireland would be 
moce firmly rivetted, and that the Irish spirit of liberty and independence would 
be totally annihilated. This conclusion might be drawn from the surface of ap* 
pearances, hut in our next essay we will, we hope, show that the volcano conceal- 
ed in the political bowels of Ireland, if ignited by the expubion of O'Conxbll 
from the House of Commons, will explode in an eruption which shall annihilate 
oppression* B. 

[It will be perceived by our readers, that the above essay was written before 
the late arrivals apprised us of the dissolution of the Catholic Association. 
But though that assembly has changed its nomenclature, its spirit lives, and the 
genius of O'Connell shall transmigrate it into another body of renovated power. 
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The rose of Sharon is still fresh und bloomiog in a new soil , and by ** any elhef 
name it will smell as sweet," in the nostrils of Irishmen. — Editor.] 
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THE PBGBNIX FABK, DUBLIir. 

This park, which is at once extensive and beautiful, has been long the country 
residence of the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland. The vice-regal palace cannot boast 
of much architectural elegance ; but the grounds that surround it present sylvan 
charms highly embellished by the graces of art. The landscape is variegated by 
shady groves, swelling hills, and grassy lawns, which are enamelled wiSi every 
fragrant flower that spreads its brilUant hues to the sun, and every odoriferous 
shrub that embalms the breath of zephyr with sweetness. The park is the fa- 
Tourite resort of the citizens of Dublin on Sundays, where they enjoy the refresh- 
ing breeze in blooming bowers and winding walks, canopied with the arching 
foliage of umbragecus trees. 

The road from Dublin to the park runs through continued domains of highly 
improved and ornamented pleasure grounds, beautified by the country villas of 
gentlemen, which form a sublime combination of rural and picturesque scenery, 
that excited the admiration of George lY. who, during bis stay in Dublin, made 
the Phoenix park the royal residence. 

Dr. Milner and Sir John Can* have spoken of this floral domain in warm terms 
ef eulogy. Indeed in salubrity of situation, in the felicitous groupings of its wood- 
wreathed hills, verdant valleys, whose margins are watered by the canal ; and in 
fine vistas, opening extensive prospects into a beautiful country, diversified with 
mountain, dale, and meandering rivulets, it is far superior to Hyde Park and St* 
James's Park, put together. The fine walks that run for several miles along the 
green banks of the canal, are shaded with the spreading foliage of Majestic elm 
trees, which render them, in summer, delightful promenades, that are much fre- 
quented by the citizens of Dublin. The Park is seven miles in circuit. Here 
tiie illustrious, late Lord Charlemont reviewed, in 1793, the Irish YoLONTEBas, 
an army of 60,000 freemen, who exhibited on that occasion, as splendid a mar- 
tial array of the nobility, valour, and patriotism of Ireland, as ever was seen rank- 
ed under the banner of Erin, even in the proud and triumphant days of " Brian 
THR Brave." Island Bridge, wbich has been immortalised by the Pencil of ff ugh 
Hamilton,* extends its wide-spanned arch over the Lifiey, at the western end of 
the city, near the park. This beautiful specimen of aquatic architecture, was 
erected during the administration of Lord Westmoreland, in 1795. It has but 
one elliptic arch, whose span measures one hundred and four feet, which is 12 
feet wider than the Rialto of Venice : the key-stone is 22 feet above high water 
mark ; the breadth within its balustraded parapets, which rise from a plinth of 
Portland stone, is thirty-eight feet. 

The Park originally belonged to the monks of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, or the Knights of Rhodes ; but on the refusal of the grand prior of Kil- 
mainham to acknowledge the supremacy of Henry YIII. that arbitrary monarch 
suppressed the order and seized all their possessions. 

Queen Mary made a grant by letters patent tolSir Oswald Massingberde of the 
lands of the Park, of which he continued in possession until the second year of 
Elizabeth's reign, when he was deprived of them, in consequence of bis not con- 
fprming to the Protestant religion. The recusant obstinacy of Sir Oswald af- 
forde(l grounds for Elizabeth to vest the fee simple of his estates in the crown, bj 
act of Parliament. Since that period the Park has been government property. 
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King Charles II. granted sixty-four acres in Francahnoign^ on which to huild a 
hospital for invalids, or disabled soldiers. This hospital is a verj eztensiye edi« 
Uce, where several hundred ^' worn out" soldiers find a comfortable asylum. 
Another lot of land of considerable extent, adjoining the hospital, was bestowed 
by his majesty to Sir John Temple, the then solicitor general, who was the great 
ancestor of the present Viscount Palmerston, from a branch of whose family our 
kite revered and distinguished fellow-citizen, T. A. Emmet, Esq. was maternally 
descended. The celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, when Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who, notwithstanding his pretended liberality, was the most despotic and in- 
tolerant chief governor that ever bore down hapless Erin under the wheels of per- 
secution, erected a stately Corinthian column, rising to the elevation of fiOy feet, 
surmounted by a sculptured representation of a Phcsnix burning in its nest, from 
which the Park derives its name. 

The Hibernian Military School, a pile of building of great Magnitude, stands 
also in the Park. This School was opened in 1765, for the education of the or- 
phans and children of Irish soldiers ; it obtained a royal charter of incorporation 
m 1769. A lofty Doric obelisk called the " Wellington /e^/tmonta/," was reared 
in the park, in 1820, to commemorate the chance victory, which the duke achiev- 
ed, more by the treason of a base French general, than by his own valour or ge- 
nius, at the sanguinary conflict of Waterloo ; a conflict which strengthened the 
sceptre of the despotic holt alliance, and chained the liberties of Europe in- 
the ponderous fetters of gigantic tyranny — for 

" Freedom shrieked when Napoleoit fell." 

There are several elegant villas in the Park, belonging to the officers of the 
Yiceroy's househould. There are, also here, a powder magazine, and a battery 
commanding the city, of 22 iron cannon. The castellated gateway, by which 
the Park is approached from the city, opens on two roads, one fringed with clumps 
of trees, at equal distances, leads through the centre of this spacious lawn to its 
extremity, adjoining the little village of ChapeMzod ; the other winding round the 
extensive area of grassy turf, so as to form a circumambient border of fine gravely 
which, by the stretch of imagination, a poet might compare to a jewel of emer- j 

aid set in a ring of pearls. J 

Chapel Izod is a village at once beautiful and romantic. It is pleasantly situ- ^ 

ated on the banks of the Lifley, about three miles west of Dublin. The houses 
i^d woodbine decorated cottages are neat and tasteful. The pari^sh church is a 
pretty Gothic structure, and the artillery barracks can boast ot some architective 
graces. The gardens of this town produce fine fruits. 

Aftes leaving this village, you pass through Palmerstown, when you find your- 
self in the midst of the fairy landscape of. Luttrelstown, where the scenery be- 
comes beautiful beyond imagination. The Demesne of the late Lord Carhamp- 
ton, surrounding the noble mansion, contains within the walls four hundred acres 
of picturesque and highly improved pleasure-grounds. In front of the house is a 
fine lawn, bounded by rich woods, through which there are devious gravel walks 
leading to sequestered grottos and lonely glens, where the Naiades water the flow- 
ery lawns with gurgling rills 

LucAN, which was, until the surrender of Limerick, the estate of the heroic 
Sarsfield, who fought so bravely in the cause of James II. has all that air of so- 
lemn grandeur which imparts an antique aspect to the venerable scenes of a town 
consecrated in the annals of history and the strains of poetry. Here the lover of 
solitude might spend his days in contemplating the ruins of the stately halls of 
Lord Lucan's once majestic residence. The tail oaks clad in ivy, << the grey hair 
of antiquity ,'' cast a gloomy shade on the scene. Distant views are eveiy where 
shut out, and the objects are all in keeping and harmony with the dismal impres- 
sion and sad association of memory that they produce in the musing mind. The 
river rimning through the woodland solitude is of a character suited to the rest of 
the scenery, in some places breaking over rocks, in others silent imder the browa 
•hade of waving groves. 
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At a little distance from Lucan ia the rural village of Leixlip, famous for it» 
strawberry beds, and beautiful gardens hanging over the Liffey. Adjoining its 
castle there is a fine cascade, called the Salmon Leap. The castle is in fine- or- 
der, and h€is large and well finished apartments, which we know were elegantly 
furnished in 1824. 

At the distance of a mile to the westward, the romantic domain and magnificent 
house of Castletown, the princely residence of the late Lady Louisa Connolly y 
burst in all their fascinating beauty and picturesque grandeur on the view. The 
mansion, embosomed in a large forest, which is universally allowed to be the finest 
in Leinster, is built entirely of hewn stone, and contains a range of thirteen win- 
dows in each of the three stories ; a colonnade supported, by nine Ionic columns 
on each side, connects the two wings. The chambers are richly draped and or- 
namented ^\ ith fine historical paintings from the pencils of Barry and Hamilton. 
The grand staircase is highly creditable to the taste of the artist; the steps are of 
Italian marble, and are ornamented with brass balustrades. 



O^ROVRKE AUTD MORNA O^DOinTEL. 

A TRUE AND TRAGIC Ai. STOUT. — {Translated from the Irish.) 

When James II. landed at Kinsale, in 1689, the Earl of Ttrconnel, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, repaired with the Irish court to meet the Monarch at 
Cork, where the Viceroy gave a sumptuous entertainment to him and his suit. 
Ailer dinner the Earl's poet laureate, BaiAN Neven, at the special request of the 
King, sang to his harp an extemporaneous poem, descriptive of the feats of 
O'Donnel in his wars with Elizabeth, and of the heroic valour of the gallant prince 
of BrefTeny, as well as the parting interview of the latter chieflain with the beauti- 
ful Morna O'Donnel, the night before he set sail for England to make his subniis- 
sion to Elizabeth. In the first duan canto the Bard gives a glowing description of 
the battle of Sligo,in which the forces of the Queen under Sir Conyers Clifibrd, (who 
fell in the enc^agement,} were totally defeated by the brave O'Donnel and his va- 
liant companion in arms, O'Rourke, prince of Brefieny. He then pronounces a 
terrible execration on the memory of O'Connor Don, and O'Connor Sligo, who, 
to the eternal disgrace and reproach of their sept and name, betrayed their coun- 
try, and joined the standard of that execrable woman, who deluged Ireland with 
blood and devastation. O'Donnel and his army, enraged at the treachery of ttie 
O'Connors, pursued them in their flight to the Castle of Colooney, where their own 
followers, despising them for their apoctacy, had forsook them. O'Connor Sligo 
shut himself up in the Castle,, which the army of O'Rourke closely invested, while 
O'Donnel himself followed O'Connor Don to Ballin together, where the fugitive 
soon surrendered at discretion. The heroic victor conveyed him in chains to Co- 
looney. As soon as he arrived before the gates, he sent an officer bearing Clifibrd's 
head on a spear, with a message to O'Connor, asserting that if the CasUe was not 
instantly surrendered, O'Connor Don's head should be sent in likewise. O'Con- 
nor having neither the courage nor the means to hold out, opened the gates, and 
threw himself on the mercy of the conqueror, who spared his life, and generously 
restored the two their properties, on condition that they should never emblazon 
their ensign with the royal arms of Ireland, nor fight against an O'Neil or an 
O'Donnel.* 

The second duan relates to the causes that estranged O'Donnel and O'Rourke 
from each other, and rendered the gulf of their unhappy quarrel too wide and deep to 
be passed by reconciliation. O'Rourke loved and was beloved by Morna O'Donnel* 
the sister of his former friend. In consequence of the misunderstanding that di« 
^ed the chiefUins the lovers were obliged to have recourse to clandestine assig- 

* Nkbolioo, Book of tht Four Matters, Tafib, and Lady Morgan. 
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nations to interchange vows and reciprocate assurances of eternal constancy. 
The scene of these assignations was in a grove of yew trees, near the Abbey of 
Kilrnacrennan, in the county of Donegal, and within a few paces of the '* royal 
rock of inauguration^** where the O'Donnels had for ages been invested with the 
insignia of sovereignty. 

The night before O'Rourke embarked for England, though cold and stormy, 
he, like a devoted pilgrim of love, repaired to the hallowed spot consecrated to 
mutual affection, in order to bid farewell to the darling of his heart. While wait* 
ing for her approach he sang to his harp an ode addressed to the storm that chilled 
him, of which the following is ao attempted translation. 

*' Ah ! chain thy thunder-rolling pinions, O raging wind of the firmament ! for 
thy hoarse breath disturbs the sleep of the blue waves of the ocean : thy course is 
terrible through the grassy vales of Rilmacrennan, O chief of the howling 
blasts ! The oaks of the forest bow down their heads before thee, O being of 
mighty voice, O cloud^shielded storm ! The dying flowers thou scatterest in the 
dust ;' the weeping rose, like my blushing love, though beautiful in tears, cannot 
awaken thy compassion, O tempest-darting blusterer! The concussion of elements 
is like music to thy soul, as thou sittest on thy throne of spectre-bome gales ; havoo 
and ruin are thy delights, and the crash of tumbling rocks while sweeping down the 
sky-canopied cUfis, on which eagles slumber, into the yawning chasm that opens a 
sepulchre for them at the foot of the tottering mountain, is as sweet to thy ear as the 
meloiff^bf the harps of Selma ! The tear of pity, nor the soul-expressing sigh of 
mourning love cannot melt thy bosom to compassion, king of warring clouds! 
Thou atmospheric tyrant, that hast neither foot nor wing! whence thy potent power, 
O impalpable spirit that guidest the fiery war-car of the thunder? Can nothing 
stop thy devastating career, thou vociferous roarer ! thou acatterer of stately (br« 
ests ! thou dilapidator of towers, and mural battlements ! The arrayed legion of the 
Irish militia, commanded by Fingal and encouraged by the soul-touching strains 
of Ossian, could not conquer thee^n this dismal night of thy triumph, O ruler of 
foamy tempest ! Behold, dread despot ! how the waves climb up the rocks, coming 
to ofiibr thee homage, while the Atlantic surge, dreading thy terror-darting glance, 
hides itself in the cavern of Sheep Haven* The blast is thy war-horse, and he 
is fleeter than Bran in the chase, and can distance the eagle in the racOi where the 
sun is the glorious goal of competition ! 

** Why art thou so awful and terrible, O storm of the tumultuous voice ? Tell 
me, shapeless spirit, why art thou indestructible ? why thou art so indtscerptible 
that nothing can sovor your form? fire will not bum iheo ; ail the waters in the 
Atlantic cannot drown thee ; nor can the sharpest sword cut thee. But perhaps 
the language of flattery may appease thee; as adulation is an incense pleasing to 
beings of might and power, like thee, O storm of squalling gales ! 

<' Then gentle storm of vernal breathing, let me soothe thee to serenity ; let me 
invoke thy pity — ^let me inhale thy odorous breezes, while they waft to me the 
balmy sighs of the soft blushing Moma. Hear my prayer, O kind divinity! 

*^ Bid, O benevolent storm ! the waves retire to repose on their billowy couch ; 
smooth the ripplings of the perturbated Lough- Poyle; lull the gales to sleep in 
the forest of Donegal, and chase away the clouds that veil the weeping moon, as 
she mourns like a widow in her weeds, in the shade of the mountain. Ah retire, 
dear storm!. on the pinions of thy winds, to the airy halls of thy rest, where the 
music of the stars will be sweet in thine ear when thou liest down in the valley of 
thn sun ! Farewell ! I think I hear the rustling of the shrubs ; ha ! the music of 
Moma's footsteps enravishes my ear ; she comes radiant in the light of her ten 

* Stuep Hteoen^ or, ai the eoantry people call it, " JlfSwine'^t gun," is among the most admiKd na- 
tural curtomiies in Ireland. This awful phenomonon is to be seen on the coast of Douegal. wittiin two 
miles of Oil nfanaghy. By dilapidation or decomposition of the rocks, time and the washing of the 
waves have perforated a cave extending many yards into the rock and main land. The waves swell in 
this circuliir cavity, and ascend through an aperture on the top of the rock, with a terrilio expkwioiv, lo 
the beight of forty dr fifty feeCi in a column q£ water. The roaring of this water-spout is omo heard 
t«B inlMa off in caloi weather. 
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thousand charms, and joy and beautj beam in the ejea of the graceful daoghler 
of loveliness. 

"MoRjfA. O Fergus! hope of my heart! why hast thou come, youth of the 
generous soul! so far on such a night as this to take a last fare «v ell of thy Momal 
she that loves thee better than any created being on earth. But, O Fergus ! my 
dreams .to-night boded something disastrous to our loves; they have wrapped my 
spirits in the dusky mantle of sadness, and extinguished the lights of hope in my 
breast I fear, O elected object of my first love ! that your journey to the court 
of Britain's subtle Queen will end in a fatal catastrophe. O, for my sake, your 
love, your plighted wife, beware of the siren smile and seductive dissimulation of 
Eiizabetb, the cruel murderess of your princely father. 

*^ Fbrgus. Give, lonely daughter of grief, your fears to the winds ; let no dim 
mist of sorrow brood over that bosom, where only the flowers of joy should bloom 
under the sunshine of hope. Believe not, sweet Morna, in the omens of dreams ; 
let no visionary phantom invade that heart which heaven created for the sanctuary 
of love. Look not on the dark^-robed moon of evil prescience, my Morna, but 
raise your bright blue eyes to that auspicious star which already rises to light 
our nuptial bower. Necessity obliges me to wait on England's Queen, and 
believe me, my love, that every moment which the settlement of my affairs with 
the English Mmister detains me I shnll consider an age of absence from the idol 
of my mid-day thoughts, and the angel of my nightly dreams. In the presen9f^,b£ 
Elizabeth I shall use caution and vigilance, for I know how well she can^pcactise 
dupUcity and deceit. But perhaps kind heaven may yet afiTord me an opportunity 
of revenging my father's death ; more victims than the sanguinary Clifford must 
be yet o^red on the altar of expiation. Then Morna, dunng this indispensable 
absence, let not anxiety disturb thy gentle breast ; let thy slumbers be as calm as 
the bosom of the summer lake, and let the sun of gladness never set in thy smiles. 
" Morna. I shall, my Fergus, endeavour to keep my spirits afloat on the wa- 
ters of hope, though my poor heart, while you are absent in London, will languish 
like a lonely flower in the desert, without the cheering influence of sun or shower; 
for your presence could change our cottage, even in a dreary wilderness, into a 
bower of Amaranth, which I would fancy your smiles could light with £lysian 
suns, and shade with perennial groves. But may not a Queen become my rival? 
'* Ferqus. Oh Morna! joy-beam of my soul! wouldst thou for a moment doubt 
my constancy 1 couldst thou fear that an attachment which is linked by the purest 
love to my very heart could be changed or broken, even if a Queen invested with 
all the alluring graces and fascinating loveliness of the fabled Helen, were to ofler 
me her hand. 

'' Morka. Then go, noble youth, to the land of strangers, and may angels 
guard thee in the halls of Eliza ; and od shall I pray the tutelary saint of our race,, 
Cohtmb'KilUy to guide thy footsteps and prompt thy tongue, dear lord of my aflfections. 
" The lovers, as soon as the grey mists of the morning were dissipated by the 
sunbeams, bade each other a tender and afiecting adieu. Fergus embarked on 
board of the dark brown ship, and the weeping Morna ascended the summit of the 
mountain to watch the progress of the bark that treasured all that was dear to her 
heart, as she bounded, like a stately courser, over the ^ blue tumbling of the . 
waves.' Day after day did the anxious Morna repair to this eminence, attended 
by her white-breasted maidens, among whom in grace and loveliness she looked 
like a bright moon in the midst of retiring and abashed stars, to watch the return 
of her lover; bul she saw not his white ensign waving over the sails of his ship 
like the sea-gull hovering in the mists that brood on the lake. Ah, no! Fergus, 
the sunbeam of battle, never again returned to Erin of rolling streams ; the heart- 
broken Morna never more felt the throbbing of that heroic breast in which her 
image was enshrined, for the strange breeze howls dismally in the grass that 
dothes his foreign grave. ♦ ♦ * * *" Set is the sun of Erin's chjvalry!"* 

• >* The Queen ioTlted the Prince of BntBany to her court. He was a brave and powerfiil perion, ot 
ane itature and comely countenance. Her majetty made him warm profonkMU of honour and leivice^ 
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»ESCBII>TIVE SKETCHES OF EGlTPTIABr WOMEIT. 

{TraniUUed from the French, for the Irish Shield.) 

At Alexandria we were present at a banquet given by a Mameluke, in honour of 
the anniversary of Mohamrhed, which is, among those people, the most solemn 
festival of the hegirian year. 

On this occasion gaiety seems to banish reserve, and feasting is carried on to 
excess. The room into which we were shown, was furnished according to the 
custom of the country, with mats, carpets, and cushions. A large carpet was 
our table, which was soon covered with immense dishes of rice, dressed with 
fresh beef, large joints of veal, spiced ragouts, vegetables, jellies, confectionaries, 
and honey from the hive. Here were no chairs, no plates, no spoons, or forks, 
neither were there goblets nor napkins ; squatted* on their heels, with their knees 
bent toward their breasts, the company helped themselves to rice wltli their fin- 
gers, and divided the meat with their nails. TlHy dipped the bread in the ra- 
gouts, and they were so grossly indelicate as to use it fo wipe their hands and 
mouths. After the repast was over, napkins' and water were presented to us tn- 
fideh, and then rose-water was sprinkled on every person present. The whole 
concluded with pipes and coffee. Our feast being over we repaired to a kind of 
bowery alcove, in a large garden, which was brilliantly illuminated with coloure4 
Tamps and large torches. 

As ^oon a3 we were seated, warlike music commenced. The little melody we 
heard was lost amid superfluous ornament ; every note ran into a mere delirium 
of expression, destitute of principle and measure ; but by this very means the 
performers on the Hautboys, Tambourines, and Violins ravished their auditory, 
and at every return wound up their ecstacy to a higher pitch. 

The dance which followed, was of the same nature with the songs ; it repre- 
sented neither joy nor gaiety, but a voluptuousness that soon became lascivious 
and disgusting, expressing scenes which love itself .allows only beneath the shades 
of mystery. 

The Almehs, or dancing girls, except their faces, were almost naked, for the fe- 
Aiales of Egypt, if their eyes and lips are concealed, are quite regardless how 
much the other parts of their persons are exposed. They were negligently ves- 
ted in coloured gauzes and ill-fastened girdles, which every now and then they 
carelessly tightened with a playfulness that, had something in it so agreeable, as 
to remind us of our own vivacious countrywomen. They were seven in number. 
Two began to dance, while the others sung, accompanying themselves with cas- 
tagnets in the form of little cymbols, of the size of a crown piece ; the motion 
in which they were rattled against each other, displayed the fingers and wrists of 
the Almehs to great advantage. Their dance was first expressive of indeb'cate 
images, but it soon verj^ed into immodest representations. Some of these dan- 
cing girls are remarkably beautiful. Th^y have surprising harmony of features, 
cheeks of roseate hue, and the blandishment of their smiles, lit with large black 
ey^s suffused in the soft languishment of the blue, the whole presenting a face of 
such grace and enchantment as obliterated every impression which the loveliest 
women of France had made upon my mind. The Egyptian women, owing to 
the softness of their climate, never have a flat or acquiline nose, two great draw- 
backs firom the merits of a pretty face. Neither are they disfigured by the small 

intending by tnw oflferto lend him into a kind of exile, In order to secure hi« obedience. He often feast- 
ed With her Majesty in her private apartments, for bis elegant symmetry of person aud bis ooble aspect 
ranked him amon'ot her choicest favourites. 

•• One ni;*ht a person tapf^<*d at the Irish Prince's door, and was admitted ; It was A woman. The 
visit continued to be repeated, and the visitant to retire tieforo daylight. The chief *s curiosity became 
uigeAt; be pressed the myaierious lady to reveal h»*rself, but she reiused. A straggling moonlieam* 
however, di&covered to him a rinj; that glittered on her finger; be examined it unobserved by the 
wearer. The next day he saw it upon the Queen's finger, and had tbe imprudenn^ bint his suspi- 
cion to bar Majesty. His fatal curionty was punished witb secret death— he was eiiaMiaated that 
B«hl.'*— Vide fVuiktrU Irish Bards. ^ 
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13i Egyptian JVomen, 

pox* Indeed, Egypt seems to be now (1827) what Ionia was in the dajs of Pe- 
ricles, the country where beauty has established her empire. Jill the £g3rptian 
women, like the ancient Greeks* have heads of a most elegant oval form. 

In Egypt their skins have a velvet soHness, which the contracting coldness of 
our atmosphere denies U3. Here the efiect of climate is conspicuous ; relaxed 
by its warmth, every motion of the body and eyes has a soA voluptuous langour 
and effeminate delicacy. 

But though we must concede the Egyptian women the superiority in the white 
soflness of a satin skin, and voluptuous languishment of eyes, yet we can never 

Sut their unmeaning faces in competition with complexions that are tinctured with 
lies and roses, and illuminated with blue eyes full of intellect, and an aspect beam-* 
ing with the expression of sensibility and passion. An artist would prefer a French 
woman for the elegant symmetry of her limbs, and a happy assortment of fea* 
tures — a sensual Asiatic, whose soul is wrapped in gross voluptuousess, would 
make choice of the Egyptian fiwiale. The Almehs drink brandy in large glasses^ 
like lemonade, which has the effect, even ere they arrive at the maturity of beau* 
ty, of withering the carmine of their cheeks. 

It may be said, indeed, that women are nowhere more beautiful, nowhere better 
skilled or more practised in the art and mystery of repairing the ravages of time^ 
than in Egypt. The dancing girls, notwithstanding their immodesty and disao« 
luteness, are received into the harems of the most respectable part of the comnHi<« 
nity, as the tutoresses of young ladies in every agreeable accomplishment, so that 
we need not wonder at the stream of their education being coloured with the dross 
of the worst passions of the female heart, when its source is so immoral and cor^ 
rupt. They give lessons in dancing, singing, the graces, and embellishing every 
art that can give charms to the person, without cultivating the mind ; for that is a 
soil where the seeds of virtue and moral precepts are never sown. We are not^ 
therefore, to be surprised that where women are the slaves of passion and the 
creatures of voluptuousness, those of the sex who are the daughters of Yenus 
and the professors of gallantry should be the instructors of the rest. They are 
introduced at the entertainments given on all occasions of rejoicing and festivity ; 
and when a husband would spread pleasure and joy through bis harem the almehs 
are called upon as the priestesses who can alone officiate in the sacrifices at the 
altars of their kind divinities. 

Nowhere is jealousy carried to such horrid excess — nowhere is it more fero-> 
cious than in Egypt. An inevitable death awaits the stranger who shall attempt 
to introduce himself into the apartments allotted for the females, or address a few 
words to them on meeting them out of doors. Not that these beautiful captives 
have no disposition to burst asunder their chains. 

The absolute want of education and of principle render the Egyptian wives dead 
to every sense of delicacy and bashfulness ; they are unacquainted with modesty, 
either of sentiment or conduct, which is the natural consequence of the constraint 
in which they are so closely and unremittingly kept, and the glowing climate which 
communi&ates its fires to hearts so fruitlessly disposed to love. Eveiy thing 
rouses their sensations, every thing contributes to direct their vivid imaginations to 
joys that are forbidden. The men are well aware of the dispositions that sway 
their hearts, and they take every precaution of jealousy to prevent intrigue ; for 
Ihese brutal men know not what it is to repose confidence in the fidelity or discre- 
tion of a wife. Unfaithful to nature, they perceive not that the suspicion they en- 
tertain and the infidelity of which they are jealous, are the well-merited recom- 
pense of their own ungallant and contemptuous behaviour-— of their cruel rigour^ 
and of their criminal and disgusting caprices. 

The poorer classes of the Egyptian women are far from having the charms of the 
higher dames, as the latter are generally the descendants of Greeks or Circassians, 
whose beauty pli^ges them into splendid misery in the prisons of their gloomy 
lords and masteirs. These captives, like exotic flowers, whose lustre is to be fHre- 
served only by attention and management, ^ploy themselves in their *^ durance 
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titof" m ioi^viag the gifts derived from natare, and heigbttoing diem hy the eni* 
bettiflbmeaU of lurt* The women of the lower order, iostead of the whiteness of 
that delicate colouring with which the complexion of the first is animated, have a 
taway skin, and wear the impress and the the tatters of frightful poverty. They 
seldom have any clothing except a species of large tunic, with sleeves extremely 
wide ; it is open on both sides from the armpit to the knee, so that the movements 
of the body are easily seen. But women in JSgypt would feel no sensation of 
ahame or modesty if you were to see them in that state in which our first mother 
was, ere she knew sin, in paradise, providing their faces were covered and conp 
CMaaled from the gaze of the eye. 



PVBIilO EDIFICES OF HVBhlN. 

THB CASTES* 

This edifice is more remarkable for magnitude than. for any pretension to archi- 
tectural beauty ; but as it has been, since the reign of King Henry II. the resi- 
dence of the English Governors of Ireland, we think that a local and historical 
description of a structure which must ever make a figure in our annals, will be 
penned with a good deal of interest by our readers. According to Holinshed's 
Chronicle, the Castle of Dublin was built by Henry of London, Arch Bishop of 
Dublin, in 1213, on the site of a castle of pleasure which Eogan, King of Mun- 
eter, raised there for his daughter Dublanay A. D. 181.^ On the arrival of the 
English in 1 170, a tower of the Irish erection was still standing, and Harris men- 
tions, that it was surrounded by a high rampart of earth. It must indeed be a strong 
fortress, for Miles De Cogan and Raymond le Gross, were obliged to bring a force 
of 6000 menio its reduction, as the Irish and Danish garrison defended it brave- 
ly, against the assaults of the invaders. 

This Miles De Cogan slaughtered many of the garrison, and plundered the 
city. Derniont, King of Leinster, and Earl Strongbow, made their triumphal en- 
try into Dublin on the day following the capture, and appointed Cogan governor 
of the city. 

But the arch Bishop had this circular entrenchment taken away, and its place 
supplied by a deep fossej encompassing the castle, which he moated and flanked 
with towers. We are not informed whether the prelate took up his residence in 
the Caade ; but Wright, in his history of Dublin, states that King John had his 
treasures deposited in it, as a place of security. John, in a letter from Trim, de- 
sires his Deputy to '^ make that castle strong with durable walls, so that it might 
curb the Iriah.*^ Nothing occurs in histoiy respecting this Castle, after John's 
departure from Ireland, ontil the reign of Edward II. when Sir Edward Berming- 
ham built, in 1315, the tower, which is yet in high preservation, called afler him, 
the *^ Bermingham taioer." But the defeat and death of Prince Edward Bruc^ 



« lo dajn of Paganism tbera wasa Druidjcal temple on tlie spot where the Dublin Castle now standfr 
EogM die graat had s favourite daughter, called DtUtiana* who accompanied him, A. D. 167, from Ms 
court at Ferns to '* Bally le&n-chiall,*' or, the town on the ford of Hurdles, the ancient Dublin^ In his 
espeditioo against the monarch Con. While he was encamped here, his daughter was drowned in the 
Lioejf which catastrophe filled bis heart with affliction. To commemorate her memory he built the city 
and gave it the name of DubUma, in honour of his daughter. Thus it will be seen that cities, like 
great states, owe their origin to small beginnings. 

When Bugan eame to Dublin he found it a town of fishermen^s huts, composed of clay and hurdles ; 
but Carthage was not more respectable when it was vinted by Dido, neither wiis the origin of Athens or 
Rome in any degree superior, when the Cecrops fixed on the Acrop-^lis, and fivander built a citadel oy 
the Palatine hill. This city was called by Ptolemy Eblana, or, the passage of the Black Ford. Bed^ 
in his ecclesiastical history, denominated it DubhUne; and Holinshed, in 'u* Chronicle, charmcterisei 
it "a eitie that is not in antiquit'ie inferior to anie citie except Lupdon. so in pleasant siiuation, m gor- 
geous buildings, in the multitude of people, in martial chivaliK i« the abundance of wealth, in large- 
neese of hospitalitie, in manners and civilitie, it is superior to aH other cities and towns m that lealme ^ 
sod iheielbfe it is eommoply eaUad.tbe Irieb, w young Luudon.*' 
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•C the buttle of Dundalk, dtmipated the alarm of the English, go that they negTeei* 
ed the fortresses, and A. D. 1318, the castle was, like (^ers, suifered to dwindle 
to decay, and remained in ruins until the reign ofRichsrd II. in 1387, when we fmd 
an order issued in Council for the repairs of the Castle, in the following words — 
** That the hall in the castle of Dublin, and the windows of it, were ruinous, and 
that as there was in the Treasury an ancient golden seal, cancelled, it should be 
broken and sold, and the money arising from it laid out on the repairs of the said 
hall and windows." During the reign of Henry VI. A. D. 1429, the Lord Depu- 
ty and Council held their Court at St. Thomas's Abbey. So late as the reign of 
Henry YIII. an arm of the Liffey ran through Crampton Court, the lower castle 
yard, and beat, at full tide, against the rising ground at Ship-stre<it. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, while the Earl of Sussex was Lord Deputy, a 
wing of building was added to the Castle. But it is to Sir Philip Sidney, who 
was Deputy under Elizabeth, that this structure is principally indebted for en« 
largement and architectural mpFOvement. 

Lord Stafford, during his administration, added a tower to the Castle, which is 
now called the Store tower. The Parliament assembled in the Castle until the 
accession of William and Mary. 

The Earl of Wharton, during his Yiceroyalty, beautified the Castle with a 
range of offices. The celebrated Addison was Secretary to that Nobleman, 
through whose interest his salary was raised as keeper of the archives of the Ber- 
mingham Tower, from ten, (the original stipend of the office,) to five hundred 
pounds. The Castle is surrounded by a strong wall, and a great part of the area 
is covered with buildings rapged in two courts, the principal of which is an ob- 
long square, formed by two wings of apartments and offices. The space within 
the interior of the walls is called the upper and lower castle yard. In'^the upper 
yard are situated the viceregal chambers, whose external appearance seem to 
partake of the sombre gloom which casts such a melancholy air over the palace 
of St. James's in London. In the centre of this range of buildings, is a neat 
edifice called the Bedford Tower, which may be estimated as the Portico of that 
portion of the Castle occupied by the Lord Lieutenant. It is embellished in 
front with a handsome arcade of three arches, adorned \\ ith an Ionic entablature, 
over which is a colonnade supporting a pediment, from whence rises an octagon 
cupola, the apex of which is crowned with a large gilt ball. The front entrance 
into the upper 'castle yard, from Dame-street, is through two noble arched portals, 
which are enriched with massy architectural ornaments. Over the portal, on the 
right hand, is a statute of justice. In the lower court are the Treasury, and other 
offices, with military stores, ah arsenal, and armory for 50,000 men. There is 
also a barrack for the Casitle-guard. Between this Barrack and the arsenal is the 
Castle garden ; opposite to which, at the rear of the Viceroy's dwelling, is a range 
of buildings called the garden front, which was erected in the year 1740, of moun- 
tain stone, adorned with pilasters, architraves, and cornices of the Ionic order. 
The Berniingham Tower was rebuilt in 1777, for a repository of the ancient re-* 
eords of Ireland. It was used as a State Prison in 1798, snd the noble minded 
Tone, to evade the ignominy of dying like a criminal on a public scaffold, emula- 
ted a Cato, by terminating, with his own hands, his existence in the Bermingham 
Tower. 

The Council Chamber has nothing to recommend it except its spaciousness. 
The throne is a plain seat, draped in crimson, which was put on new for George 
IV. when he visited Dublin. 

St, Patrick's Hall is a commodious, extensive, and airy apartment, superbly 
furnished and tastefully decorated. The ceiling is highly embellished with alle- 
gorical paintings, in which the artist has displayed spirit and execution that reflects 
great credit on his talents. 

The most elegant spechnen of architecture within the Castle walls is the Gre- 
eian Chapel, which was remodelled, and, we may say, rebuilt by -the Duke of Rich- 
piond. It is quite unique in design, and exquisite in execution. 
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The fixed salary of the Lord Lieutenaiit is i&30,000, besides fees* He can 
therefore live in a most magnificent style of pomp and state ; but the court of 
some of the Viceroys in Dablin has presented scenes of niggardly avarice and 
Barrow penury of which an Irish squire of £500 per annum would be ashamed. 
It was said that the Dutchess of Richmond had an agent for sealing millc, butter, 
and fruit, at the PhcBnix Parl^. 

THE HOT AX EXCHANOR. 

This edifice, in magnitude and architectural beauty, is superior to any other 
Exchange in Europe. It stands on Cork Hill, opposite Parliament-street and 
Essex's Bridge, and commands, even from the steps of the portico, a fine view of 
thajt b^utiful bridge, and CapeUstrect. The cost attending the erection of the 
RoTAL Exchange, in 1769, amounted to jlS50,000, which sum was raised by lot- 
teries, under the active and spirited auspicet of the merchants and bankers of 
I>ublin. They commenced to carry into execution their design of erecting an 
edifice that would be an ornament to the city and a credit to the arts, by offering 
premiums for an appropriate plan of an Exchange which in its building and details 
should combine elegance with magnitude. This offer kindled the emulation of 
tjhe artists of England and Ireland, and sixty-one competitors contended for the 
prize of superiority. The plan submitted by Thomas Coo ley, a native of Dub- 
lin, was approved of by the committee ; and the second premium was adjudged to 
James Gandon, of London, The plan was carried into effect in ten years, and 
the spacious building opened for business in 1779. 

It is nearly square, having three fronts of Portland stone, in the Corinthian or«^. 
der, finished with all its florid decorations. The principal front presents a pillared 
portico, supporting with intermediate pilasters and entablature, a richly decorated 
pediment and frieze embellished with emblematic devices in basso-relievo, taste- 
fully sculptured. The vestibules are ascended by a flight of twelve marble steps ; 
in these portals are three iron gates of exquisite workmanship, fastened to Ionic 
pilasters. The lofty dome, which overlooks the city, is elevated by twejve com- 
posite pillars, rising from Roman plinths on the floor, and forming a circular walk 
in the centre of the great hall, '^ where the merchants, who are good on 'Change, 
<;ongn'gate." Immediately over the gates are three large windows, which serve 
to light the Coflee-Room. The concave of the dome, illuminated with twelve 
windows, and beautified by elegant stucco-work in the Mosaic taste, has quite an 
atmospheric appearance that produces a fine effect. The different chambers are 
spacious, and finished in a style of beauty and grandeur corresponding with that 
of the magnificent exterior. 

Opposite the north entrance, between the columns in the circular walk, is a 
bronze statute of George III. in a Roman military habit. It was executed by Van 
Nost, and cost seven hundred guineas. It wants spirit ; but it must bo allowed 
that its size and situation conspire to detract from, rather than add to, its merits. 

In a niche on the staircase leading to the Coffee-Room, is a well-executed mar- 
ble bust, by Smith, of the celebrated Dr. Charles Lucas, whose writings in fa- 
vour of the independence and freedom of his country, are known and appreciated 
by every intelligent Irishman. We shall soon give a biographical notice of that 
teminent patriot* 



MAY-DAY Mr GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

In the days of Druidism, the calends of May were devoted at once to religious 
exercises and .voluptuous pleasures, in Ireland. May-day was appropriated to the 
worship of the sun or the god Bel^ when at Tara and the palace of Uisneacb, in 
Connaughtftthe sacred fires were kindled by the Druids, the inhabitants of other 
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bouses, on pftin of death, were prohibited from lighting fire for any cnUoftiy pOr* 
pose during the continuance of the festival. It was on May-eve tihat 8t» Patrick 
and his disciples approached Tara, just as the holy fires were blazing. The 
Apostle hearing that it was deemed impiety of an inexpiable character for any one 
except the priests of Bel to light a fire on May-day, he, to convince the Heathen 
Druids that he was the servant of the living God, collected a large pile of dry 
wood, which he ignited by a miraculous flame, and the blaze soon illuminated the 
surrounding hills. No sooner had the Druids seen tbe flames ascend, than they 
called upon the King, whom they intimidated with superstitious fears, to send out 
a guard to arrest the sacriligious ratrick and his followers, alled^ng at the same 
time, that if the fire was not instantly extinguished the vengeance of Bel would de- 
stroy the royal family of Ireland. But as we will relate the entire of the circum- 
fl^ances connected with the arrest of St Patrick on this occasion in our history, 
we will not detail them here. 

At Tara, and almost in eveiy village, during the solemn festival, it was custom- 
airy to offer sacrifice to Bel, the chief deity of the Island ; afler the hour of devo- 
tion the inhabitants brought their children who were marriageable to a high hill, 
on which a long pole, decorated with flowers and garlands, was planted. Around 
this May-pole seats were placed, and, to prevent confusion, the young men ranged 
themselves on one side, and the girls on the other, and when the preliminary terms 
of contract were adjusted between the parents of those who expressed an attach- 
ment for each other, the Druidical priest made them walk into tbe centre of the 
ring, and the nuptial ceremony was then performed. Indeed the custom of danc- 
ing round a May-pole is prevalent to this day in many parts of Ireland. Early of 
a May morning a green hawthorn bush is plac^ opposite the door, which the 
young maidens decorate with May-flowers, primroses, and all the floral gif^s of 
Spring. At noon the youth of both sexes assemble at what is called a May Fair» 
where they spend the day in dancing and merriment. 

This is also the custom in England, for Stow tells us that <* in the month of 
May, early on the first day of this month, every man, not sick, would walk into 
the sweet meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty 
aiSd savour of fragrant flowers, and with the harmony of birds praising God in 
their kind." 

*• The Mayings," says a late writer, " are still kept up with great spirit in the 
city of Dublin, by the milk-maids, who go about the streets with their garlands 
and music, dancing and singing, in Irish, ^ we bring home the ttimmer.' " In the 
highlands of Scotland the herdsmen of every village hold their Beliein^ or rural 
sacrifice, aAer the manner of the Irish, on the first of May. 

They cut a square trench in the ground, leaving the turf in the middle, on which 
they kindle a fire of wood, and over this fire they cook a large caudle of eggs, but- 
ter, oatmeal, and milk, and bring, besides the ingredients of this mess, beer and 
whiskey. All these things are levied by contribution, for the May-feast. The su- 
perstitious rites begin with pouring some of the beer and whiskey on the ground, 
by way of libation. 

Baker, in his chronicles, tells us that in the reign of Henry VI. " the Aldermen 
and Sheriffs of London being on May-day at the Bishop of London's wood, and 
having there a worshipful dinner for themselves and other comers, the Rev. Mr* 
Lydgate, the monk of Bury, sent them by a pursuivant, a joyful commendation of 
the Season, beginning thus : — 

*' Mighty Flora, Goddess of fresh flowers, 
Which clothed hath the soil in lusty green 
Made buds to spring with her sweet showers^ 



Which clothed hath the soil in lusty green, 

spring with her sweet she 
By influf nee of the sun sheene. 
To do pleasance of intent full cleane. 
Unto the stat^is that now sit here 
Uatb Vu leot down her own daughter dear.** 



Mr Boriase, in his curious account of the manners of Yorkshire, tells lis, liiit 
an ancient custom still retained by the men of Toifc, is tiiat of decking ' 
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dooftr an<l pdrches, on the first of May, with green sycamore and hawthorn boughs, 
ttfler which they made an excursion into the country, and having cut down a tall 
6lm, brought it into town, fitted a straight aod taper pole to the end of it, and 
painting the same, erect it in the most public places, and on holidays and festivals 
adorn it with flowers, garlands, and streamers.'' 

Even after the introduction of Christianity in Ireland, May- day was always ap» 
propriated to the inauguration of the provincial Kings. Dr. Burke, who was a 
Roman Catholic Bbhop of Ossory in 1776, gives us to understand, in his Hiber^ 
nia JDomtntcana, that on May-day the Prior of the Black Abbey, at Kilkenny, 
caused his cellars and refectory to be opened " for the entertainment of the poor 
and the stranger, and that all the May Maids who applied with regular licenses, 
were married gratuitously in the season of May." We have in '* Flemming^s 
gtneaiogy of ike O^ Donnelly" an account of the inauguration of Rory O'Donnel, 
At KilmacreBao, on May-day 1 147. This solemnity, according to our historians, 
Was marked with all the pomp and circumstances that could give eckU to the as- 
sumption of royal authority. £arly on May morning, the Column of the May 
was wreathed by twenty-four virgins, with garlands of flowers, shamrocks and 
holly : near the stone altar on the summit of the rock, the ensign of O'Donnel 
was raised on a long staff, the crown and sceptre were placed on the altar, the 
Abbot of Kilmacrenan, in rich pontificals, seated himself at the foot of the altar, 
and the cotemporary Princes and vassal chiefs, occupied a row of benches oppo^ 
site to him. The young Prince supported by his Knights ascended the steps and 
took his seat on the right hand side of the Abbot. The assembly of the states 
being then full, O'Neil, King of Ulster, rose up, holding in his hand a white 
wand, and addressed his cousin as follows : ^< Receive, as the descendant of Nial 
the great, the auspicious ensign of your dignity, and remembor to imitate in your 
life and government, the whiteness, straitness, and unknottiness of this rod ; to 
the end that no evil tongue may asperse the candour of your actions with black- 
ness ; no corruption pervert your justice, nor any ties of friendship make it partial* 
Take therefore, upon you in a lucky hour, the government of your people, and 
exercise your power according to the dictates of freedom and the injunctions of 
the holy Roman Catholic faith." As soon as his exhortation was concluded, the 
Abbot placed the crown upon his head, presented the sceptre, and then pronoun- 
ced the benediction which ended the ceremony. 

Dr. Moresin says, '' that the English Mayors received their name from May^ 
in sense of lawful power. The. crowny a mark of dignity and symbol of power, 
like the macB and sceptre, was also taken from the May^ being representative of 
the garland or crofon, which, when hung on the top of the Mayor^hy was the 
great signal for convening the people, in days of yore, in England. The arches 
of it, which spring from the circlet, and meet together at the movnd or round ball, 
being necessarily so formed to suspend it on the top of the pole." 

Nothing can be more delightful than the appearance of meadows, hills, valleys 
aod groves, in May, the balmy season of poetry, health and love. How pleasing, 
how delightful to the poetic and philosophic mind, is the dawning of the season 
of flowers, when the meadows are green and the streams pellucid, the orchards 
redolent of odorous blossoms, and the wooing birds melodious in their concert of 
love. Behold ! how busy, blithsome May screws our path with spangled Anemo- 
nies, the speckled primroses, the mild blue violets, and the purple orchis, while 
she decks the shruby canopy over our heads with her blossom-wreathed garbtnds ! 
See! how Flora, her hand-maid, adorns the gardens and fields ; with what histral 
hues attach, with what painted beauty enchant the sight ; and observe what a va- 
riety of odours, and a richness of perfume she scatters around to embalm the 
sweet gale. Who can walk forth of a May morning into the country and see the 
ruby Cowslips and golden Crocus, shining with dew, unfolding with coy, reserve 
their velvet caps, and again retiring with modest blandishment from the kiss of 
Zephyr, without feeling his heart throb with the sensation of pleasure, and his. 
mind elated with the glow of poetry ? For surely such a morning is calculated to . 
refresh and revive not only the vegetable, but the animal system. 
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On such a mornings when the zephyr but gently breathes, as if afraid to distuib 
the bushed, mild tranquillity of nature ; when the gratified eye is charmed by the 
emerald plain, the richly parterred hillock, bending its grassy verdure under the 
visitation of the breeze ; and when the luminous rainbow throws its sof^ned arch 
across the babbling brook, illuminates the mossy shades, or paints the shepherd's 
cottage with prismatic dyes ; is there a bosom so callous and congealed as not to 
melt into joyous emotion, under the genial influence of the charming scene X 



CtlTBSTIONS ARISIXe FROM TH£ DRAMA.— UTO. II« 

shajtspeare's otbetxo, and dr. touho's REVBHG£. 

HoBACB in bis epistle to his friend Ptto, decries the abase of language, irregularity 
of disposition, and disregard of striking peculiarity of characters, as well as faintness 
of colouring, which marred and mutilated the Roman Dram^j in his days. 

" If in a picture, prso, you should see, 
A handsome wom^n with a fish's tail ;--^ 
Or £thiop's head on a Moresco neck." &0. 

But to come to our inquiries. Ought Othello and Zanga to be represented on thU 
stage, as Black Moors ? — Did historical evidence warrant Shakspeare to represent 
Othello a Moor holding a chief command in the army of Venice, in preference to her 
proud and chivalric Nobles ; and moreover, entrusted with an important government^ 
in Cyprus, at a time that the republic was in the Zenilh of her power and glory, and 
when her arms gained the most splendid triumphs ?— Perhaps Mr Hackett, who has 
like a literary Don Quixote, sallied forth with his mace of reeds, to demolish th^ monu- 
ments, and his farthing rush-light of emendation, to illuminate the Catacombs of 
Shakspeare, can inform us ! 

How Othello acquired, as a Black, under the line, consummate knowledge of the tac- 
tics of Europe ; and by what means be satisfied the jealous policy of the senate and 
•obviated their distrubt of and repugnance to aliens, are questions worthy of Mr. Hack- 
ett's solution. 

We believe the term " Moor" did not exist in our language until afler the Saracens 
had spread their conquests from the Euphrates to the Loire, and under the appellation 
of Moors or Moreseoes, established themselves in Spain. The word in its origin, ser- 
ved as contradistinctive of t^foor from Negro— of white Moor from black Moor. In 
the interesting and lively scene of " the Caskets," in the merchaut of vekice, moro- 
CHEUS is denominated as *' Tawny Moor" If the subordinate circumstaBCes of 
dress, attitude, and a local or personal adaption be requisite to the cunning and illusion 
of the scene, how much more essen ial, in our judgment, is the strict avoidance of even 
a seeming incongruity or Don- accordance in sentiment, in language, and especially in 
countenance. 

" Where dawns the high expression of the mind?" 

History may be pronounced a species of drama, for indeed the exquisite histories of 
Salust, Gibbon, and Robertson are Dramas full of incident interest, and character. 
Ben Johnson, in his ^' Cataline, has given one of the Roman historians' works, in blank 
verse and dialogue almost verbatim. The laws of the Stagyrite may sometimes be 
dispensed with, as it is indeed a privilege of genius to burst the fetters of criticism, 
wander from the common track of mediocrity, and rise on pinions of darinf orignahty to 
that bright atmosphere where the Bird of Jove gazes on the sun in its glory ; as when 
our immortal Bard represents, in the first act of his '* Winter Tal^' the infancy, and 
in h«s last, the manhood of its hero: but this indulgence would be carried too far,- ia 
any case where sentiment and language adapted to a superior class of beings, are given 
to another class, designated as an inferior genus of the human species, as in the case in 
respect of Othello and Zansa, in which the essentials of character, country, climate, and 
colour, are confounded. Mence our sympathy and interest are diminished, the emotions 
of the soul and the feeling of the heart are abated, and repressed nature has not play. 
Hume and BufTon concur in the opinion, that the blaze of intellect was never kindled in 
the mind of a Negro, for say they '^no black ever yet wa^ capable of investigating R 
problem of jtxjchm" sensation and not reflection, gives an impulse to their mental 
powers. 
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A Negro and a Greek differ not more in the shape and eolottr ht theil* bodies, than 
thejdoin the complexion, characteristics, and peculiarity of their mindst But if Othello 
be considered as a Moor or a Moresito, and not a Black, it is consonant to probabilit/ 
thataMoresco officer of reputation might obtain a command at Venice ; and'espe- 
ciallj from his knowledge of the Turkish mode of warfare, might be deemed a proper 
opponent to those conquerors of the eastern Empire. 

So conscious was Garrick of the insuperable difficulties that oppose the natural and 
yivid representation of the characters of Othello and Zanga, that he never could b« 
prevailed upon to assume these parts^ 

Barry and Mossopi personated the black heroes, we are told, with all the force and 
vitality that fine acting could impart to render the illusion perfect, and encirele their 
representations with the shades and features of life ; yet the powers of these great and 
gifted actors, aided by the genius of Shakspeare and Young, fell short o( their ordi* 
nary effect ; the impressive and picturesque acting of Barry, accustomed to penetrate 
the heart and charm the soul of sensibility, in the performance of Othelloi 

"Play'd round the head btlt came not to the heart/' 

And the transeendant powers of the Irish Rosciiis Mossop, who, in attitude and ex* 
pVession of the majes'ie and stroilg eloquence of the British ^schylus, at once re- 
c'atled the combined ideas of Homer's Jove, thundering from the heights of Ida ; or 
Phidias's statue of the Olympian Deity ; and with all these attributes and matchless 
conception, he could, in Zisnga, only surprise the audience, and elevate the personifica- 
tion as high as- representation could possibly raifle it. There is, indeed, no affecting 
scene in the Revenqe where the character of Zanga can unlock the niain-springof 
tragedy— pi<y. 

In the personations of Othelld and Zan^a,ho inferior, or even second-rate actor, could 
eVer vet be endured ; in Othbllo espcciallv, risibUUy has ofteher been excited than 
MeniiSUUy. Kean's Othello deserved the eulogium of Lord Byron, for it certainly is 
** the noblest effort of human genius." And yet in Richard h^ carries the perfection 
of his art to a still higher point of excellence : when Kean performs Richard III. the 
audience forget the actor, resign their consciousness to their imagination, and acta<> 
ally " in the mind's eye," 

"Roll back the flood of never-ebbing time," 

become spectatdrs of the battle of Bosworlh field, and hear the tyrant Plantag^net rar-* 
ing amid the din df the conflict. All ideas of the present are suspended — ^the mine o|[ 
the auditor beholding Kean retraces, not by reiiollection, but by the mligie powers ot 
personification the mighty past^ and traverses ai*eund the globe bis enraptured attendant. 
The London critics have agreed that the late John Kemble was unrivalled in the 
part of Zanga. All the critiques that we have read on his performance bear testimony 
t6 his conception and admirable execution in that character. His delivery of the de- 
clamatory speech at the end of the third act, beginning,] 

" What think 'twas set up the Greek and Roman name,^' &ci 
and ending, 

'* Do this and tread upon'the Greek and^Roman glory/' 

produced magic effects in the minds^of the audience* 
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Thank (rod I the reizn of bigotry is drawing to a close in Ireland, and that aefeuned 
deoibn, who, while clad in vestments stolen from the altars of Heaven, and brandishing 
a torch lit in the fires of hell, has scattered a moral pestilence and a physical degrada* 
tion, for centuries, among the Irish people, is vanishing like an evil spirit before the rays 
of the morning star of emancipation. Would to heaven that the remembrance of the 
evils with which prejudice and policy aflAicted poor Erin, could be expunged from the 
page of history, and that the cruel persecutions to which they subjected millions 
of Irishmen, for no other cause than that of adhering tenaciously to the laith of 
the Saint, the hero, and the philosopher, may be forgotten and consigned to the chaos 
of oblivion. It is truly horrific to look back through the vista of years elapsed, at 
the miseries and privations of our country, while clinging like an unconauerable mar- 
tyr to her ancient faith, regardless of the terrors of death or the agonies of torture, 
and elevating the standard of her religious conscience under the axe of the executioner. 
Vol. 1.— 1^ 



•nd the threat! of the oppressor. Uamanity, on beholding the spectacle, heavei a 




cession oi lear rainer innD me uoud oi jcjoglish justice ; for we have the authority 
history to say that Ireland never received any act of kindness or affection from her 
liruel and ill-natured step-sister, in the moment of her prosperity. England was al- 
ways a bloated promiser, but a lank performer to Ireland ; and her flagrant and dis- 
hoDOorable \iolation of the treaty of Limerick, is a historieal proof of her perfidy and 
ioiostice. Let no shallow politician j^ive credit to the liberality of Wellington, or the 
wisdom of Peel for the *' daihciit rduf Bill^^* because it was the Catholic Assocu** 
noM, wrung it from the bristied fangs of the bayed Lion. The English ministers were 
alarmed by the array of spirit and unanimity which the Association marshalled under 
its banner, and opening their eyes to the danger that menaced them, they, as a dernier 
resort, to avert its impendioffevils, were driven by absolute rbcbssitt, to the ezpedieiift 
which they have adopted. The draft of this Bill, which is far, indeed, from present- 
ing a full measure of equitable justice to Ireland, will still have the effect of quench- 
ing the thirst of her discontent ; for she is, and has ever been grateful to England for 
even a partial favour ; the gratitude of the Irish heart can be revived even by a glean 
of Engush sunshine. 

The fifteenth clause of the proposed bill demands^ it will be perceived, a sacrifice 
of the elective privileges of the Forty Shilling Freeholdeis, a body of men that 
fought and conquered in the van of freedom and independence, during the late elections 
in Ireland. For this sacrifice, Ireland can receive no adequate concession, as it demo* 
lishes the strongest citadel in which she could hold out against her oppressors. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the elective franchise of the forty shilling ireeholders shall 
be surrendered. 

The following are the heads of the Bill : 

1. Its basis is the removal from the Roman Catholics of civil disabilities, and the 
equalization of political rights. 

3. Roman Catholics are to be admitted into both bouses of Parliament. 
There are to oe no restrictions as to numbers. 

Catholics becoming members of either house are to take an oath to support and de- 
fend the succession of the Crown — abjuring the sentiment that Princes excommunica- 
ted by the Pope may be deposed and murdered by their subjects— denying the right of 
the Pope to any civil jurisdiction in the British Kingdom— disclaiming, disavowing and 
solemnly abjuring any intention to subvert the present Church Establishment as settled 
by law, &c. 

S. Roman Catholics are to be incapable of holding the office of Lord Chancellor, or 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

4. They may hold all Corporate offices — may be sheriffs and judges. 

5. But they are not to hold places belonging to the Established Church ; the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, or Ecclesiastical foundations, nor any office in the Universities, the 
Colleges of Eton, Winchester, and Westminsjter ; nor any School of Ecclesiastical 
foundation. The laws relative to Roman Catholic right to presentations are to be re- 
tained. In cases where any Roman Catholic shall hold an office with which Church 

Satronage is connected, the Crown is to have the power of transferring the patronage. 
To Roman Catholic to hold any office to advise the Crown in- the appointment of Om- 
ess connected with the Established Church of England and Ireland. 

6. The existing Penal Laws affecting Roman Catholics are to be repealed. 

7. Roman Catholics are to be put, with respect to property, on a footing with Dis- 
senters. 

8. Catholic Members of Parliament are not to be obliged to quit the House upon 
any particular question. (Mr. Wilmot Horton'a suggestion upon this subject is held 
to be objectionable.) 

9. There is to be no- Declaration required against Transubstantiation. 

10. Upon the subject of Ecclesiastical Securities, the Roman Catholics are to be 
placed on the looting of all other Dissenters. 

IK There is not to be any Veto, nor is there to be any interference with the inter- 
course, in Spiritual matters, between the Roman Catholic Church and the See of Rome. 

la. The Episcopal titles and names, now in use in the Church of England, are not 
to be assumed by the members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

18. When Roman Catholics are admitted to corporate and other offices, the insi|rnia 
of such offices are in no one case to be taken to any other place of worship of the Jfis- 
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taUbbcd Cboreh. Ko robei of oIGm are to be worn id anj otber tbao tbe Eattblith- 
ed Cboreh. 

14. Tbe JcBiiita and Uouastk Comtaanitiei — Ibe namea and numben of tbe indiri- 
doala belonging to tbe existinj; CoDnnaoitiei are to be regiatered — Commnnitiea bonod 
bj religious or moDastic vona, are Dot to be extended, and proriiion ia to be mad* 
against tbe fulbre entraoce into tbis coiuitr; of the order of Jesuits. Tbe Jeauita ooir 
are to be re^slered, 

15. Eie^mt franchite—Forty SkilUng Freeholderi. The EUetive fianehitt it pro- 
poMtd Ui he raitedfrom Forty Shiilmgi to Ten Pound*. 

Freeboldera are to be regiatered, and the registi7 ii to be taken before the Asaiataat 
Bwristec «f tbe Irish counties, with power of an appeal io certain caaea, from bia de- 
cuioa to a bigfaer tribunal. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Ibish Sbikld Office, aial April, 1829. 
To tbe politenesa of the Editor of the Ai.Bioir, we are indebted for tbe Cork South- 
em £<pori«r of the 13th of Mareh, from which we extract Mr. 0'CoiiirKi.i,'8 bigfalj 
important letter to the people of Ireland, expreiaing bia opinion of the principles of tbe 
Cathouc Relief Bili.. At a large meeting of Irish gentlemen, hoalile to the diairan- 
ebiaement of tbe fortj ibilling freeholders, held at the Thatched House, St. Jamea'a 
Street, on the 8th of March, Mr. O'Connell, in a long and eloquent speech, for which 
we are sorry we have not room, naed tbe following en>iJ)itic expreisiona: — "Itwaa," 
■aid the honourable gentleman, " tbe bounden dutj of the meeting to c^cr tbe strongest 
objections, the strongest opposition againat tbe disrrsnchisemcot of a spirited body of 
electors. It would be base in ua to Tetnin to Ireland and tell tbe people that we bad 
ailentlysst by whilst their lights were wrested from them." "We,"eontinaedbe, "were 
pledged by past resolutions — by duty — by conaistency— by gratitude — by eTery human 
lie — by our lore of civil liberty — to defeat, by every coostitDtional means, tbia accom- 
paoimcDl of tbe Bill." 

TO THE FEOPIiK OF IVLEVA-ISO* 

" Tba nxiona an bllen, and Ihou Hill ail foung, 

ThjBun ii but riling, when otberi «i« Mtj 
And ihoiub iISTsn'i gloom □'« th> mocniog halli hung. - 

Thafu]IncBnorfiMdomiaikU.li»m rounti iIim Ttt" 

London, 1th March, IS39. 

Bklotxd Fbllow CoDirTRTMBH— It is unnccesskry to bcipesk joor atlentioii — ereiy 
human being in Ireland is aliieto the importance of the present crisis. 

For twentT-flve yeara we have straggled for that equalization of cini rights called 
Catholic Emancipation. This is not the lime lo inquire into the causes which rrUrded, 
or the men, or the means, thai acceleraled Ihnt great measure. It is sulficient lo know 
that by our cnenrv, virtue, consistency and pcraeverance, we have arnved at the threa- 
hold of emaneipition. The Dnke of Wellington and Mr. Pc^l, who were believed to 
be unreclaimablo advocates of exclusion, have yielded lo the oonatilutional neeeiaitv 
of " BettUn;^ the Calholic ftueslion." Whoever created thai necessity, or however It 
was created, it is admitted that Catholic emaDcipHtion is noiv about to be conceded. 

Tbe plan of that emancipation will be found in what is called a report of a speech 
delivered in Parliament by Mr. Peel, on Thursday, tl "" " ' ' nth of 

March. That plan consists of two billa— tbe one to ; tbe 

other to disfranchise the forty shilling freeholders of li vf al- 

most unmixed good— the other an act of, I must sa; islice. 

Whilst we anxiouily hope that the first will pass into i exart 

ourselves to prevent the other from being carried into e.«^u 

The Enancipation Bill is one of almoat unmixed' good— Indeed it contuna in it roat^ 
ter the most consoling, brought forward with a plain direetrieta of mtimer, which gives 
dmbk value to its beDcficent proyirions. 
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Itt piineipal and mott ofeful features are these : — First, It is rounded on the princt* 
pie of equaliiation of civil riffhts to all classes and creeds ; it therefore strikes " as«< 
eendane;" at the verj root. It does all we require — it puts us on an equality with our 
Protestant countrymen. We never asked, neither would we accept of '* ascendancy" (br 
ourselves. We could not bear that ascendancy in others without manfully struggling 
to be rid of it. It is, thank Ged, at an end. We shall hear no more of " Protestant 
ascendancy;" but in its place genuine conciliation and harmony will be cultivated mu* 
taally by Protestants and Catholics, now that the stimulating idol of faction is to be 
removed for ever. Such is the first great feature of ttie Emancipation Bill. 

Secondly, The Bill removes, by expressly repealing, all the old penii} statutes r&r 
tpecting the property of Catholics. This is a most wise and benevolent provision. 
Perhaps I ought not to praise it so much, becanse it may b; recollected that this was 
the course I suggested in 1835. Nay, the draft of the Emancipation Bill I drew at 
that time was precisely jn this form. Mr. Feel then started with horror at the report 
that it was confided to me to draw that draft. Our friends therefore abandoned my 
draft at that period. Mr. Peel now adopts my plan precisely. It will, I trust, be 
deemed only the more satisfactory to my countrymen on that account. I have the va-^ 
nity to think that the people of Ireland will like the Bill the better for knowing that it 
is just such a bill, in respect to property, as I would myself introduce, had I the power 
to turn it into a law. 

Thirdly, Catholics can now, that is by this bill, hold all offices^ in Ireland, save that 
qf LfOrd Lieutenant. A Catholic can be Lord Chancellor in Ireland ; Catholics can be 
Chief Judges and Prime Judges, Masters of the Rolls, and, to the horror of Master 
Ellis, he may have a Catholic colleague as Master in Chancery. They can be Mayors, 
aye, and Aldermen and Sheriffs of cities and towns, and Common Councilmen, and 
masters and wardens of guilds, and sheriffs of counties ; in short, they are put on a 
footing of perfect equality with their Protestant, Presbyterian, and Dissecting fellow^ 
•ubiects or all persuasions. 

Fourthly, Catholic Peers are equally entitled with Protestant Peers to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords. 

Fifthly, Catholics are equally entitled with Protestants to be members of the House 
I of Commons. This is the most important concession of all, namely, the removing all 

doubt as to the right of Catholics, equally with Protestants, to sit and vote in Parlia- 
ment. 

Sixthlv, The horrible declaration that the holy sacrifice of the mass, and the invo* 
{ cation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and other saints, are impious and idolatrous, m 

\ * abolished for ever. Our Protestant neighbours are no longer compelled to strain their 

^ own consciences and to insult us by such a tremendous denunciation. 

There does not live one Catholic in Ireland whose heart will not bound with joy and 
gratitude when he hears of these most conciliator}- and consolatory alterations in the 
laws. 

This is all we desired and contended for. This is perfect satisfaction. This is that* 
* equality we always required. This is the full measure of our contentment as Catho- 
lics* But these most propitious, wise, and salutary measures, have this grei^t and 
mpst delightful addition. It is this, — 

^ Seventhly, There is to he no veto ; no control over or interference with the nomina-i 
tion or appointment of our Bishops ; no absurd or vexatious inquiries as to the spiritual 
eommonications which may be necessary between our Prelates and the reverend Chief 
Pastor. No payment or salary of our Clergy. Nothing to sever or encumber the lie 
between them and their people. In short, the Catholic Church in Ireland is left free 
and unstained by worldly hands, to perform her awful and lifergiving functions in the 
pure and genuine spirit of faith and charity. 

Such are the principal provisions of the Emancipation Bill. They do away fop evev 
that insulting superiority which was so often ostentatiously displayed by some of our 
Protestant countrymen. They take away that sense of inferiority under which the 
Catholic was compelled to labour in his native land ; and by producing equality they 
make it the interest, as I trust it will be the inclination, of all parties, Protestants aa 
well as Catholics, to calculate mutual good will and affection, and to establish domestic 
as well as national peace, tranquillity, and harmony. 

It is a pity that there should be any thing in this excellent Bill to detract from iti 
utility as a healing measure for Ireland. But it has two defects. 

The first is a studied and most onAecessary insult to our revered Prelates— -a clause 
piohibiting th^m from assuming the style and title of the Bishops of the ProteaUnt 
vhuren as by law established. One is, indeed, sorry, that any of tne paltry jfBalooay of 
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Itttle minds vhonld find its way into a legislative enactment of a character of aucb uti-- 
Ktr and magnitude. 

' 0at this dattse is quite unneeessaiy. Oar Prelates never assumed the legal titles of 
the Protestant Bishops. The latter are Lord Bishops, having by law the privilege and 
station of Peers ; ours are Roman Catholic Bishops, claiming no priviles^e of, or right 
or title to the Peerage. Their own style and title in the Catholic Church is all they 
ever claimed or assumed. The law did not create that title ; the law never can take it 
away. It is not the creation nor the object of legislation at all. 

'llie Bill, however, does not in anywise interfere with the exercise of the spiritual 
functions of our Prelates, nor with their jurisdiction over the Catholics. Let tne law 
therefore call them what it plenses, we will preserve for them— not the style or title of 
the Protestant Bishops* derived as it is from the law of the land — ^but their own proper 
and distinctive rank; not in the State, but in the Catholic Church, unconnected from 
ttie State as it is and will remain : and we will bold them in the same respect and vene- 
ration which we have ever entertained for persons who uniformly exhibit, as they have 
Always exhibited, so much of pious and practical virtue. N^ver was there yet any 
ehurch on the face of the earth blessed with a prelacy who exceeded in fervour, zeal, 
meekness, parity, talent, knowledge, and utility, the present Catholic Prelates of Ire- 
land. T^ere is not one single dispassionate Protestant in that country that would not 
admit the necessitv of this description. 

^ The second and onlv remaining objection to the Bill, is the clause respecting^ monas- 
tic orders. These orders in Ireland require nothing from the state, and should not be 
singled out by the state for the infliction of any punishment. However, the bill is not 
to meddle with the existing establishments ; they all remain, and the present generation 
will not be deprived of their most valuable services. 

I trust, too, that after the Emancipation Bill has ^one into practical effect, and that 
Protestants and Catholics live together in that spint of mutual kindliness which pre- 
vails between Protestants and Catholics in those countries where the law does not raise 
a wall of separation between them, I trust that when our Protesthut brethren have lei- 
sure and inclination to investigate the facts, and to see the solid and substantial advan«i 
tages which the poor, the uninstructed, the sick and the wretched receive from our 
monastic orders, these veiy Protestants will be themselves the first to prevent, by new 
and wiser enactments, the operation of any law which could deprive the people of their 
services. 

It is said that this clause is in an especial manner directed against the Jesuits. Hea- 
ven help us ! what a sagacious motive of legislation ! Since the world began there ne- 
ver was a body of men who were at one and the same time so calumniated and so use- 
ful as the Jesuits. They have done more than any other society whatsoever, in the 
cultivation of literature, in the extension of useful knowledge, in the advancement of 
fbe sciences, in the propagation of Christianity amongst Pagans and Infidels. 

In the education of youth they have been pre-eminent. Who are the best iudses on 
this point ? Certainly parents are the most interested in judging rightly, and I will say, 
it would be exceedingly cruel as well as uniust to deprive Irish Catholics of the choice 
of the Jesuits to instruct their children. The youth who are educated by them acquire 
an independence in mind and even in person, which is, perhaps, the most useful portion 
of education. They are attached throijigb life to their instructers with an affection 
which is fortified by lasting reflection. 

Let us hope, then, that when the excitation of bad passions is at an end, justice may 
be done to tne characters of this much injured class of men. Prejudice and pre-occu- 
pation will exclaim at these sentiments^-but let me add this fact within my own know- 
ledge, that no class of instructers ever left so deep, and permanent, and relieious an im- 
Sression on the minds of youth as the Jesuits ; an impression which, though of course 
able to be obscured by the incitements of passion, avarice, and ambition, is scarcely 
ever wholly obliterated ; and whilst it remains in many, nay in most, altogether unde- 
faced, it in almost all recurs again in the course of life, and produces ample fruit of re- 
lijgious and moral observance. I submit this fact to the consideration of all serious and 
sincere Christians of all sects and persuasions. 

Let no alarm be created, lest this measure should reach to the Convents of those ex- 
emplary and pious ladies who edify and instruct the female youth of Ireland. No spe- 
cies of emancipation could be accepted if those ladies were to be interfered with or dis- 
turbed by the law. In the sacred silence of those retreats in which they have secluded 
themselves from the world to dedicate themsel? es to God and his poor, thev shall be 
preserved undisturbed, were it to cost us our fortunes, our civil rights, and even our 
lirdi* It is not indeed intended by the Emancipation BUI to interfere with them at all. 
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You ha^^e now the Emftncipation Bill before you — jovl peroeire that it has great, 
permanent, and most salatarj proriaions. That, above all, it destroys that odious and 
once execrable ascendancy which has been so long yirulently exercised. You perceive 
that it fives us perfect political equality. It destroys the vile slavery of inferiority it 
our native land, and brings us up to the exact level of our Protestant countrymen. 

Let us, my beloved friends, act generously and nobly. Our religion commands us 
to forgive injuries, and to forget insults ; our hearts beat responsive to the sacred dic- 
tates of that divine religion : let us show ourselves worthy of it. Let us forgive the 
errors, and even pardon the offences of the Orangemen and Brunswickers. Let us in« 
vite them to a community of good feeling, and to reciprocity of affection. Let our 
darling motto be *' happy homes and altars free." Our altars — our holy and unstained 
altars are free. Let us cultivate those generous, kind, and Christian charities which 
will giye us happy, happy h<nne». 

Oh, Ireland ! — Oh, my beloved countiy ! how my heart throbs and my soul expands 
^t the prospects that open before you! 

But alas ! alas ! there is one dark and murky cloud coming to obscure that bright 
and brilliant prospect. 'There is another Bill, my countrymen — there is, alas ! another 
Bill also proposed — a Bill to disfranchise the forty shilling freeholders ! ! ! 

Let not our exultation at the firat bill prevent our decided, determined, energetic, but 
constitutional opposition to this Bill. My own heart is too full of joy at the one mea* 
sure to allow me this day to discuss the pernicious principle of the disfranchisement 
of the forty shilling freeholders. I wUl to-morrow address you upon this all-important 
subject 

In the mean time let us prepare our firm and constitutional opposition. Let it not be 
the less active for being acoompanied by the concession of Emancipation. I conjure 
the Protestants to assist us. This is their cause as well as ours. Tneir rights are ta« 
ken away without cause or pretext. Can they love liberty and refuse to jom us in the 
protection of the valuable right of election. 

Bat I shall not this day dwell longer on this painful subject. I will for to-morrow's 
address concentrate all the powers of my mind, such as they are, (would they were ef- 
fective, in order to point out all the legal and constitutional means of resistance to the 
cruel injustice of disfranchising Protestants, who are not accused of any crime; and of 
disfranchising Catholics, who can be accused of no other crime than this — that they 
have acted honourably, disinterestedly, and nobly, for liberty and their native land. 

I remain, my beloved countrymen, your faithiul and devoted servant, 

DANIEL O'CONNELL, 



ORIGINAL PATCH WORK. 

Sblf-Love. — ^When Apelles was about to execute a picture of Venus, the g^oddess 
of love and beauty, his object was to concentrate in his ideal delineation every elegance 
of symmetry, every winning grace of expression, and every enchantment of contour 
that could render the human form a model of female loveliness. But whom on earth 
should he find possessed of all the perfections with which poetry endowed the consort 
of Vulcan ? This was a dilemma that bent down his genius under the pressure of a 
leaden weight. He had called a thousand beauteous females, each a Venus in her 
turn ; but what was the language of love ? Now he must examine the peach-blossom 
softness of their cheeks, the blue-fire of their eyes, the whiteness of their bosoms, the 
fulness of their forms, and the proportions of their limbs, with the rigour of a critic 
and the niicroscopic eye of an artist. In each he was vexed to discover some partial 
imperfection ; but at last, from the aggregate of all their beauties, he completed his 
matchless Venus. The damsels, to whom the painter had been indebted for the exhi- 
bition of their charms, flocked with overflowing impatience to behold themselves in the 
enchanting picture, which had spread the renown of Apelles through every city of 
Greece. ** Yes,'' said Galatea, cashing a careless glance at the living canvass, " he has 
really hit off my complexion very happily," and went away satisfied that she was Ve- 
nus. Sapphira came and blushed, and smiled, while her vanitr filled her heart with 
exultation, as she exclaimed, " was there any thing could equal the accuracy of the 
likeness ; it really surpasses the reflection of my mirror !" — " Poor creatures," said 
Aspasia, <' they will burst with envy, for he has copied me to the very shape of my 
fingers." Apelles had indeed copied the fingers of Aspasia, but that was all. 
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*t1ifi anecdote fomuhes, we think, a very striking moral; for there are manj pan ona 
Ivho, possessing a single feature of beauty, or a peculiar trait of talent, imagine them-* 
sekas,' in consequence, paragons of loveliness and miracles of genius* 

How to CUT DOWN THB MERIT Or kix ACTOK. — The critic to keep his opera glasd 
constantly to bis eye, and closely examines the movement of every muscle of the eoun^ 
teoance, and the motion of every action of the performer. The ears to be set with such 
auricular acuteness as to detect every inaccuracy of orthoepy and prosody in the de« 
livery of the dialogue. If the actor is tall, the critic may discover that his person is 
too unwieldy and ungraceful, and that he wants the pichtresque^ dapper size olKearu 

If of a diminutive stature, his Lilliputian si^e is quite inadequate to give heroic dig- 
nity to Roman characters, for a Ca&sar, a Coriolanus, or a Virginius, who should al- 
ways graduate on the dramatic scale as hish as five feet ten inches. Thus the fas-^ 
tidious critic says that Macready looks the Koman admirably. When the actor is 
chaste and picturesque in his gestures, you may say that he is inanimate, and cannot 
imbue the part with dramatic spirit and energy ; and on the contrary if he has bustle 
of action and speaks with sonorous intonation you may fairly aver that there is too 
mueh redundancy in his attitudes— too much awkwardness in the sawing of a ** pair of 
arms immeasurably spread" — and that his voice is so coarse and harsh as to be utter^ 
1y incompetent to give emphasis nnd solemn pomp to tragic sentiment. If the features 
of the actor are small you can in a moment discover that they want expression ; if 
large you may tell your reader that his face is too vulgar to look the part with effectj 
or convey the meaning of the author ! ! If his face should, howevery-be unexceptional 
ble, you may find out that it wants the masculine air of manliness, which the author 
intended to be represented by a more suitahle cast of countenance. If he is a scholar 
and a critic, and gives a new reading to some passages, pour out the burning lava of 
criticism upon bis presumption and vanity for daring to take liberties with SbakspearOi 
Otway, and Rowe. If his deportment is graceful and his carriage easy, you may aa* 
■ert that he is better qualified for a Dancer, than a decl aimer. 

If he has the art of rapid elocution, charge him with being a bellowing ranter. 

If you can discover no fault, and find that your Brothers of "the grey goose quilV 
are commending the performance, you must, in that case, prove hqw much superior 
Gariick, Gooke, and Kean were in this personation* Above all be sure to impress upon 
your readers, that the part was too tame and much studied ; and that you missed thoae 
electric flashes of originality which '* so often astonished us in the daring efforta of 
Kean." 

Perhaps it might often happen, that on your way to the Theatre, you may meet a 
friend, who may invite you to sup, in that case, on the following day, when you are writing 
your dramatic critique on a performance which you never witnessed, be sure to attribute 
a good many faults to the whole cast, which will make your readers look upon you aa 
an acute, discriminating critic, whose microscopic eye can discern the '* ninth part of a 
hair's breadth" of error in the representation. By this means, a Critic will succeed in 
" shearing off the beams" of our performers, and lopping off '< cubits from their 
statures." 

A Cleab Point.— 'A methodlstical Preacher, in a sermon on repentance, in which he 
endeavoured to enforce, b> every argument he could adduce, that actions, and not Phari- 
saical tears or pious exclamations, were the only signs of a sincere repentance, conclu- 
ded with this illustrative apologue : — a Bird-catcher having caught bis prey, used to 
kill them by strangling, and in the action hurt one of his fingers, and the pain of the 
wound caused him to wince and drop tears : where upon a young bird observed, '' see f 
he at length takes pity of us, be weeps." '' Do not mind his eyes/^ replied an M 
Bird, — look at his lieeding fingers J* 

Thb MxaiT Of A Book. — Aristotle was asked, by what criterion we should judge of 
the merit of a Book I—'* When the author," replied the Critic, ** has said every thing 
that be ought ; nothing but what he ought, and says what be does say, aa he ought" 

Irish Binxa. •^An Englishman once asked an humble Hibernian the reason why 
his countrymen are in the habit of making so many Bulls? " I'll tell you what your 
honour," replied the Irishman , "we never make Bulla in our own language ; it is when 
we apeak in your hkmdering Umgue. that we do it, so they are EngUsh ^uUs, and not 
Irish." 
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M n» iDiroB Of fiiB u^ia 

SIR— I have written the following linet on Die 
Mnd of champions, who, without pay or reward, 
to nobly espoused the cause of poor Erin, in ine 
hope thatynu will favour us with a Biographical 
Mketcb of the Illustrious CHAaLEMoar. 

THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 

in days of yore, when sires aios4, 

United with intrepid seal* 
To stem the ra^e of hostile foes^ 

Opponent to their weal ; 
Sure victory did then ensue, 

And laurel crownM each hero's head, 
Who to their country's banner flew, 

Undaunted to repel all who durst horror spread. 

How could the muie, thrice happy days, 

With extasy dwell on the prime; 
Did not the present moment raise, 

An ardour still benign. 
But lo ! out Irish Volunteers, 

In bright array, with heroic fire 
Now freely wave their msnial spears. 

And with the gleam resolve, that freedom shan't 
expire. 

Hail, happy kingdom ! freemen hail! 

Who in a downward sliding age, 
Dare vindicate with honest seal 

And patriotic rage, 
Tlx>se great inestimable laws, 

Left to posterity entaiPd 
By ancestors, who far the cause. 

Of glorious liberty, thro' fields of blood attaiPd. 

Frt>hipt hy such motive, social train ! 

May still an emulating fire, 
Increase in bright resplendent flame, 

And ev'ry breast inspire 
With manly zeal, to cultivate. 

The freedom of Jertv^s shore 
That so, your sons may imitate 

The great example set, and native rights explore. 

JUVERNA. 

rWe shall very soon endeavour to gratify our 
valuable correspondent by giving a biographical no- 
tice of the magnanimous and patriotic Charlemont. 
Can be oblige us with some materials.'] 

vo raa xniToa or ths ixish shield. 
SIR— I am happy to have it in my power to send 
you a Poem written by our unrivallea countrywo- 
man, Lady Moxoan, when she was a school Girl. 
As it was never published, I am sure it will be 
read with pleasure by your readers, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

^ ^ JUVERNA. 

AN OATH. 

GuAauii. 

By the first sigh that o'er thy lips did hover, 
And sweeter breath'd a secret noeeter still- 
By thy reproachful glance (iliou mock reprover !) 
Th* insidious languor, and vaunted tbrilL 

By thy well feigned dispair and fancied sorrow, 
The sudden transport, and the boasted glow, 

By all those acU Vum know'st from love to bar- 
row, 
T%ai lom ne'er given thy wily heart to know. 

By the soft murmurs of thy guileful tongue. 
By all thy looks e'er spoke, or smiles express'd. 

By all yod fondW wrote, or sa>d, or sung. 
By all the mischien brooding in thy breast. 

By passion's melting tear, (delusive trembler !) 
Thou know'st, to conjure to thy dang'rous tys, 

And by that dang'rous eye (the arch dissembler!) 
J still am free, and Im and ihee defy. 

For still amidst thy tears, words, looks and sighs, 
Lurkmg, T view thy self-wrapt pride's desire— 



Theyoms of oboqueet ! while thy bam daAtft, 
The thrilling warmth of lore's delicious fire ; 

Nor can thy faultless form, or polish'd grace, 
(Thus reckless of the vital beam divin<*,) 

Unmark'd hy one soft sentimental trace. 
E'er touch a soul, or win a heart like mine. 

IDYL ON SPRING. 

Transiaiedfron Mtleag€r,/ar the Irish Shield, 

How purple spring, with blooming garlands crown'tf 
Cheers the duU winter, and unbinds the groood, 
Now geniel bieeses, from the western sky. 
Skim o'er the meads, and smiling flow'rs supply ; 
Kepleie with balmy juices, every spray 
Waves its bright foliage in the eye of day ; 
Through verdant vales, by Vo^t'ring deWs carest^ 
The blushing rose unfolds its fragrant breast ; 
Above, the Shepherd pipes his ani'ious wo. 
Responsive to the Herdsman's notes below : 
Now o'er the bosom of the tranquil main. 
The Trader spreads his sail in quest of gain. 
Now youth, their locks in clust'ring ivy twioe^ 
And dancing celebrate the god of wine ; 
Th' mdustrious Beo her fragrant labour plies 
Within her hive, and steeps Iwr honied tnigbs. 
In her redundant comb's intricaciea. 
The feather'd choirs, inspir'd with geolal love^ 
Pour mingled melody in every grove. 
The halcyon charms the wave ; the hauntsof meiv 
Re-echo to the swallow's twitt'ring strain ; 
Expiring swans to itst'ning rivers sing ; 
With Philomel's sad notes the vallies ring; 
When all the plants revive, and earth is gay ; 
When Shepherds pipe amidst their flocks that play ; 
When Traders cross the deep ; along the meads 
The mazy dance when graceful Bacchus leads / 
When Birds and teeming Bees salute the spring ; 
Amidst this geo'ral joy, shall Bards refijse to sing i 

^ . JUVERNA. 

Broadway, April 1829. 

SONNET/ 

Written on the Pier qfKingetMi^ Dtmlmrv, 
DubUn^ in May, 1827 . 

On these rude recks, whose heeds apre« 

The bosom of the restless tide ; 
That foams about in wild ckieer. 

And gains this high clifTs rugged side. 
I sit me down whilst billows war. 

To view each wave rise on the main ; 
See how th^y roll 'long to the shore. 

And end their short and troubled reign. 
Thus man, who is by fortune cross'd. 

Whose heart is wrung by worldly won^ 
Will find, thouaii in despah- he's lost. 

In death's cold shade, a calm repose^ 
Then all our sorrows will depart. 

And every pang that rends a human heart. 

JUVERNA. 



Exiemlporary linea addreeted to a yoici^ Xa<^ m 
WiUiani'Streel^ voho ashed (he auAor %ohai dretuM 
he had on a piece of Bride's cakte^ which $he had 
given Attn the evening before. 

TO MARY* 

The boon which you gave on my ptl]o# I plac'd , 

And pray'd that omnipotent Jove 

Would order Morpheus to bind me in sleep. 

But you bound me in fetters of love ; 

In love could I sleep — without sleep could I dieam f 

Ah ! believe me the passion I love^ 

Eng^'d me till morning lepeathig a name 

'Twas Maiy— win I, daxe 1 say more ? 

M. D. F. 
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HISTORY OF IREIiANDe 



CHAPTER VI. 

The landing of the Milesians in Ireland. The names of the prinetpid Com- 
manders who eonducted the expedition from Spain, They repulse the 
Danaans, who attacked them on their landing on the coast of Kerry c^^^ 
decisive battle^ in which the Tuatha-da Danaans are ^ overthrown^ and the 
victory gives the MUesians possession of the whole Island, Objections 
answered. 

The desire of revenge and the hope of conquest gave a strong impulse to 
the warlike spirit that actuated the MUesians. Their armament was prepared 
with incredible despatch, in the port of Brigantium,* and nothing that zeal or 
assidoi^ could supply was wanting in its completion. It consisted of 150 
ships, well manned and appointed, which sailed under the orders of forty com- 
manders, from the port of Brigantium, or Corunna, with a favourable wind. 
In the foremost place among the leaders, we must class the sons of Milesius ; — 
these were Don and Aireach, born in Phoenicia — ^Heber — Fionn, and Amher- 

Sin, bom in Egypt ; — Ir, and Colpa, born, as will appear in the last chapter, 
oring the voyage of Milesius from Egypt to Spain ;— cmd Aranann and Here- 

* This eity was, as we bare abready stated, built by Brbooan, the grandfather of Milesius, 
who, according to our historians and some French writers, was the first prince that raised reve* 
Bues and built castles in Spain. Our old annalbts often distinguish the Milesians by the name 
of CUmaBreoganf or the followers of Breogan. VIHiitaker says that these Brigantes made fre- 
qoeot Toyages to South Britain, before they had iuTaded Ireland. 

IvNia* the Scotch writer, Who has cavilled so morosely at erery relation in our histoiy, ezult- 
ingly quotes Nennius, a British historian, who wrote in the ninth century* to impugn the allegation 
of our annals. But what does that quotation amount to 7 Why it strencthens the bulwarks that 
defend the historic records of Ireland. Nennius mentions the celebrated light tower of Brigan- 
tinm, and Its reflecting glasses. Innis coi^ectures that the use .of glass was not known in the 
age of Breogan ; but Innis and Macpherson were such extensive dealers in conjecture and hypo- 
thesis, that the light of truth was as offeneWe to their eyes as the rays of the sun are to those of 
the moping owls. That the 4ncients were acquainted with the use of such glasses as we are told 
Breogan fUed on his Pharos, is a fhct well authenticated. 

The ships which sailed to Syria and Egypt were easily descried and reflected by means of a 
nirror placed on the Colossus of Rhodes. — Who has not read of the destruction of the Roman 
fleet by the bttming.glasses of Archimedes 7 

Lbo, in his description of Africa, also informs us, that one of the Ptolemies erected a tower of 
burning glasses, at Ateaandriai by the interreotion of which ships could be set on fire at a grci t 
distance. 

Vol. 1—20 
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l.Vl Histary of Ireland* 

moil, born in Spain. Next to these in the station of honour were the soiib 
of Breogan, named Breaqha, from whom Mag-Breagha, his settlement in 
Meath, derives its name: Cuala, who has given name to Sliahk Cuda: — 
Cualgne, whose name is commemorated by Sliabh Cualgne^ in the county of 
Down, and Bladh^ after whom the mountain of Blama^ in Leinster, was cidled 
Sliabh-Blamaht ; — Fuadh also honoured a mountain with his cognomen ; and 
the celebrated scene of the death and defeat of the Ulster champion, CucuUain 
Mwtheimhne (now MuUacrew, in the county of Louth) owes its appellation to 
one of the sons of Breogan. Besides these were Nare and Eibhie, as weU as 
their nephews, Lughaidh and Er, Dorba, Fearon Feargna, the sons of Heber, 
and Muirahne Luighne, Laighne and Palp. The other leaders were Buas, Breas, 
Buarghne, Fulman, Mantan, Caicer, Suerge, En, Un, Eatan, Sobhairce, Seadna, 
Goistean, Bille and Lui. Thej were also attended by Scota, the widow of 
Milesius, and several other ladies of distinction, besides many Spanish women, 
the wives of these marine Brigantiums, as the Milesians were called from their 
CXiy of Brigantium. 

The adventurers^ after coasting a part of Spain and France, arrivedf at 
length, on the southern coasts of Ireland, and landed at Inbher Sceine, now 
Bantry Bay.* It received the name of Sceine from Sceine» the wife of Amher- 
gen, who, in her impatience to go ashore, fell overboard, and was drowned in 
this Bay. 

Dr. Keating informs us that, prior to the landing of the Milesians in Bantry, 
they had attempted to land in Inbher-Slainge, now the harbour of Wexford ; 
but the Danaans, by their magical enchantments, wrapped the Jsland in a 
cloud, so that it appeared to the Milesians under the form of a hog, from wluch 
it got the appellation of Mtdcinis^ or the Hog's Isle. 

As soon as all their forces were disembarked, the chiefs marshalled them in 
order of battle, and marched to Sliabk^mis^ a strong position, where they en- 
camped. Here, in a council of war, they resolved on sending an embassy to 
the court of the Danaan Princes, to demand their resignation of the sovereignty 
of the island, and reparation for the death of their gallant relatire Ith, whom 
the Danaans, in violation of the laws of nations, had slain in a treacherous 
manner. Amhergin, who was delegated to deliver this embassy, attended by 
some of the Milesian chiefs, appeared before the sons of Cearmada, and an- 
nounced, iti haughty terrat), the purport of his arrival ; laying at the same time 
great stress on the fovroidable forces which the invaders had ready to wrest the 
sceptre of authority from them, in case that hostihties should supersede pacific 
overtures. This tiireat, as the crafty Druid intended, intimidated die Danaans, 
who, after some consultation, informed him that they were not then prepared 
for an engagement, having no previous notice of their a)-rival : that it was not 
honourable for so martial a people as the Milesians, to take an enany 1^ siu> 
prise ; and that, if they gave them time to embody their army, they wonld then 
try the fortune of war in a general engagement. After an animated debate. 
that gave rise to a warm discussion, it was finally agreed on that the Milesians 
should re-embark with all their forces ; that they should clear the coast, or, as 
some say, ssul nine waves from the shore ; and that if they made good their 
landing a second time, the Danaans would consider it a just invasipn, and 

* Bantry Bay, in the county of Cork, distant 217 miles from Dublin, it capable of containing 
all the shipping in Europe. The shores that fringe this fine bay are bold and pictureaqoe, pre- 
senting sloping billa, crowned with monastic ruins, and verdure-clad rocks which are fantastieaUy 
grouped in the fore-ground of the landscape. The town of Bantry looks as if it emerged out of 
ibe sea ; it is a pleasant and cheerful village, that is much frequented by strangers during the 
Slimmer- months. Colonel Ireton, Whose progress through Ireland was marked with fire and 
bloo'', caused Bantry to feel the effects of Cromwellian mercy, by putting such of the inhabi- 
tants, as were well disposed to the royal cause, to the swoi^. Formerly immense shoals of 
pilchards were caught in the Bay, which made the town a great fish mart, and afforded employ- 
mont and emolument to many of the inhabitants. But of late years not a single pikhard baa 
appeared on the coast. 
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either submit as a tributary people, or oppose them as a hostile nation, as the/ 
might think proper. 

This compact was ratified by both parties, and, according to its conditions, 
the Milesians returned on board, with all their forces and equipments, and sailed 
once more the prescifibed distance into the ocean ; but when tacking about in 
order to make good their second landing, a violent storm arose, which our an- 
nalists ascribe to the enehantment of the Damnonii. Be this, however, as it 
may, the Milesians suffered severely. The rage of the tempest and the want 
of sea-room, conspired to produce the disaster, that was near annihilating the 
Milesian fleet. The ship commanded by Don was driven into the Shannon, 
and dashed to pieces on a ledge of rocks near Cashel, where every soul on 
board perished. The same fate overtook Ir*s galley, which was wrecked on 
the coast of Desmond. The remainder of the fleet, though dismally shattered, 
stood out to sea to wait the cessation of the storm. While the gale raged hi 
its fury, Arranan, who with vaUant courage ascended one of the masts of his 
ship, to secure some sails, which no other person on board durst attempt, was 
dashed upon the deck by the violence of the squall, and killed. Knqck- Arra- 
nan, in the county of Kerry, still commemorates the place of his sepulture. 
The squadron under the orders of Heremon, though dreadfully dismanded and 
eiippled, were fortunate enough to weather the destructive tempest, and make 
land at Inbher-Colpa (so called from Golpa, th^wordsman Who perished here 
together with Aireach) where the river Boyne Jisembogaea itself into the sea, 
two miles S. W. of Drogheda. Heber and Amhergin were equally successful * 
in making their landing good on the coast of Kerry. While the Milesians 
were thus buffetting the warfare of the elements, the Damnonii were making 
the most active preparations for the warfare of the sword. The crisis of 
their fate was at hand, and life and empire were the forfeits of the great 
l^ame which they had to play. They raised their entire people en masse^ 
and marched to meet the invaders with a resolute spirit, animated by hope 
suid a well-founded confidence in their own valour and fortitude. — ^The 
Bfilesians under Heber and Amhergen, far from being disheartened by 
their marine disasters, assumed a bold attitude, and presented a formidable 
firont to their assailants, who fiercely attacked them in their entrenched camp 
at 8liab''mi$, in the vicinity of Tralee.* After a desperate conflict, where san- 
guinary carnage reared its colossal throne with human bodies, victory, dearly 
purchased, declared herself the favouring goddess of the Milesians. The 
Danaans left 1000 of their slain on the bloody field. The Milesians lost 300 
of their bravest troops, among whom were two venerable Druids, who, during 
the action, encouraged them with their prayers, while they fought like heroes. 
We must not omit also to record the glorious death of Scota^ the widow of 
MUesius, and JFau^ the wife of Un, who, like intrepid Amazons, joined in the 
strife of the battle. The ladies were buried next day, with all the pomp of 
funeral solemnities. Scota, in a valley called to this day " Glan-Scota,'*^ near 
Tndee ; and Fais, in another valley, which in honour of her memory is still 
denominated ** Glan-FaisJ*^ 

The Milesians, now flushed with conquest, and their leader, Heber, antici- 
pating future victories from the success that attended his arms at the battle of 
Tralee, boldly marched with his triumphant army into the interior of the 
country ; cheered by the hope of meeting some of his brothers or kindred, 
who had been separated from him by the late storm. After a long and tedious 

* Tnlee b the capital of the eoanty of Kerry, a flouriflhing town situated on a fine baj. 
Tralee was granted, in 1 173, bj Denis McCarthy, Prince of Cork, to Maurice Fits-Maurice, 
the anceftor of the Earl of Kerry, for military serriees rendered that Prinee. Richard II. of 
EogUuid, eieatad Thoroae Fits-Kuiorice Viscount Kerry, A. D. 13%. The ruins of a monastery 
founded have la 1861, for Dominican friars, by one of this fiimily, proclaim the ancient grandeur 
of Tralee. McCarthy's castle, which Elizabeth gave to one of her marauders of the name of 
Deony, is still In good preeenration. 
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march, he arrived at Drogheda, directed thither, in all probabilitTf bj lome 
communications w^hich he had received, that his brother Heremon had landed 
in that port. 

But whether fortune, or a knowledge of the event, had guided his course, he 
had the satisfaction of finding his friends here before him, who informed him 
of the melancholy fate of his five brothers. The forces of Heber and Heremon 
hafing thus happily formed a junction, they made the necessary preparations for 
opening the ensuing campaign under brilliant auspices. They now considered 
the Island their own by right of conquest, and they resolved to spurn all over- 
tures that the Tuatha de Danaans mi^ht make, which should not have for their 
basis an unconditional surrender of the government into their hands as Lords 
paramount. Having learned from their spies, that the Danaans were strongly 
encamped on the plains of Taylton, in Meath, not far distant, they quickly 
determined to march immediately and force them to an engagement, which 
they doubted not would finally decide their fate. It is not improbable diat the 
Fir-Bolgs, or Belgee, ill brooking the yoke to which they had, as will be seen 
by our preceding chapters, been subjected by the ascendancy of the Damnonii, 
joined the standard of the Milesians on the present occasion. It would be un- 
wise policy to stand aloof, knowing, as they must, that their neutrality would 
be punished by those on whom fortune would confer the sovereignty of the 
island. And to this course they were not devoted by the dictates of policy 
alone ; — ^the desire of revenge, which generally possesses, in spite of religion 
and philosophy, great sway over human feelings, must have, undoubtedly, co- 
>perated with the suggestions of prudence. 

Heber and Heremon having reached the plains of Taylton, where the 
Danaan princes were prepared to receive them, sent a second embassy, orders 
ing them to resign their dominion, or appoint a day to decide who were the 
most worthy of imperial power. This message of defiance and insult ignited 
the coldest of Danaan hearts with the flame of patriotism and courage. The 
Daninonii, undismayed by the disasters that had hitherto attended their arms, 
boldly replied, that they would die possessed of that regal dignity with which 
they were then invested — a dignity which they had not only acquired, but main- 
tained during a period of nearly two centuries, by their bravciy and valour. A 
battle now became inevitable. 

Both armies entered the field on the appointed day, with the resolution to 
either conquer or die. The Milesians were led by the three brothers, Heber, 
Heremon, and Amhergin; and the Damnonii by three brethren Princes, Mac 
Grein, Mac Ceath, and Mac Ccil, the latter of whom, it will be remembered, 
was he that slew Ith. — The cheerful lark had scarcely carolled to the morning 
breeze her peace-inspiring lay, when the banners of destruction waved their 
sable influence in the dusky air, and called forth the hostile troops, who ad- 
vanced with awful determination to the carnage of ambition. The Damnonii 
imagined that they fought under the protection of heaven, because they fought, 
indeed, in defence of their countiy and of its liberties and deities ; they fought 
under the sanction of justice, to defend from the insult of hostile invaders, 
their wives and their children, those fondest pledges of humanity, that cling to 
us with ten-fold endearment amid the horrors of death, and the menaces of 
danger. The Milesians, on the other hand, full of the idea that Ireland was 
the country destined for them by the appointment of the Fates — ^the promised 
land of prediction, derived that confidence from belief, which the Tuatha de 
Danaans did from the justice of their cause ; and those feelings of revenge 
which the death of Ilh aroused formerly in their bosoms, were now in a vehe- 
ment blaze of inveterate rancour. Animated ¥rith these incentives, and nearly 
equal in point of numbers, they rushed fiiriously to the charge. The contest, 
though terrible, was supported on both sides with equal courage and resolution. 
The scene of horror, which commenced before the morning sun had reached 
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the eastern horizon, still waved the purple ensign of slaugliter when he ter- 
minated hb solar course in the western main. 

It isy indeed, to be lamented that ancient histories, attentive only to the 
general issue of engagements, neglect detailing the particular rencontres and 
evolutions, which have led to victory or defeat. This omission is partly ac« 
counted for by one circumstance wliich generally decided the issue of all battles 
in those early times. Mihtary science, in comparison to what it is now, was 
scarcely known ; and victory, instead of emanating from the skill and disposi- 
tions q£ an able general, was always the result of personal bravery and physical 
stFength. The historian had, therefore, little more to relate than the mere issue 
of an engagement ; but though this was generally the case, particular circum- 
stances sometimes occurred that gave interest to the circumstantial details of 
military operations. In the present instance we are told that the opposing 
chiefs, wearied with mutual carnage, sought for each other, to decide by per- 
sonal combat the destiny of their people. They soon met, and both armies« 
as if by mutual consent, suspended the work of havoc and death, to witness 
the gigantic struggle between these Horatii and Cwatii^ on whose swords the 
fate of Ireland, like that of Rome, now vacillated. Fortune awarded the 
triumph to the Milesians. Mac CuU fell by the arm of Heber. Mac Geath 
met the same fate from the hand of Heremon; and Mac Griene yielded to the 
conquering arm of Amhergin. 

The Danaans, dispirited and dismayoA by the fall of their royal chiefs, sub- 
mitted to the over-ruling power of the fates, and retreated precipitately from 
the field ; but the Milesians, determined to follow up their victory, pursued them 
in their flight to Shagk^Cualgne^ where they made a stand, and fought with 
such desperation, that the Milesian advanced guard was cut to pieces, and its 
leaders, Gualgne and Fuadh, the sons of Breogan, slain at its head ; but 
Heremon and Heber coming up with their reserves, broke the line of the Danaans, 
and spread annihilation and death through their ranks. This defeat sealed 
their overthrow, and left them without even a hope of being ever again able to 
recover the dominion of Ireland, which had been swayed by nine of their 
Princes, during a period of one hundred and ninety-five years. Such of the 
Danaans as were too proud to wear the chains of Milesian subjection, retired ' 

to Britain, and settled in Devonshire and Gornwall. In allusion to the victories \ 

of the Milesians, Dr. Warner says: — " From some of the poeticcd fragments 
translated in the English version of Keating's history, it appears that there is 
still extant a beautiful description of the battles between the Milesians and the 
Damnonians, in which are celebrated the funeral rites that were performed for 
two of the Spanish Druids, as well as for the three Princesses. These frag- 
ments not only give us a great idea of their poetry, but also show in what 
manner all their pubUc transactions were delivered down and registered by 
their Bards." T f 

In the foregoing narrative we have essayed to make ancient and modem hist 
tory the basis of our detail respecting the Milesians. We certainly disclaim 
the idea which some critics have of an impartial historian — that his duty should be 
to state facts, without note or comment^ as the observations of the historian, how- 
ever just, must necessarily excite feelings in some quarterthat are better hushed 
in the tranquil calm of mutual concihation and eternal obhvion. This view of 
impartiahty might have some claim to our consideration, if human actions could 
be contemplated independent of that inseparable link which connects them with 
the motives that first produced them, or that still perpetuates their existence ; — 
but as human actions have no value in themselves, except what they derive 
from these motives, as even the worst action cannot be criminal, if there be no 
intention of crime in the mind of the perpetrator ; and as the best action cannot . 
be pronounced virtuous, without voUtion, or a consciousness of its moral value 
on the part of him who performs it ; — nay, as it may become the most detest- 
able of crimes, if perpetrated with the most vile intention : this view, we think. 
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of impartiality should be rejected with dignified disdain. Nor can any historian 
with a heart throbbing with feeling obey the restraint which this stoic principle 
inculcates, unless he is utterly divested of human passion, and that he can arm 
his mind with that specious philosophic indifference, which abstracting itself 
from all the interests of humanity, considers virtue and vice independent of 
their association with the propensities of man ; and views them as mere instru- 
ments of utility, not as impressed with the characters of good or evil. Indeed, 
the frigid, abstract philosopher may look down with a smile of profound indif- 
ference on every thing which man esteems great and exalted ; — he may deem 
▼irtue founded on a visionary basis, that exists only in the fantastic imagejy of 
an ideal creation, and vice to be only its reverse ; — he may accordingly deem 
a virtuous course of action to be the mark of consequential and necessary error, 
not the expression of motives in the mind of man, that are either virtuous or 
meritorious a priori ; and which assume that character only from a combination 
of erroneous principles, premises, or data^ on which the genius of superior 
reason, in its redeeming excellence, frowns with aH expression of sovereign con- 
tempt. Be it so ; it is not for us to investigate the claims of modem philosophy, 
or to derogate from its high pretensions in this boasted age, when literature 
and science have poured upon intellect the milder influence of their auspicious 
irradiation — when the muses woo it to the academic shade — and when the arts 
make it the shrine of their trophies ; — ^but as a historian we feel we cannot 
avail onrself of this sublime privilege,' or endure the restraints which it would 
impose upon our passions and national prejudices. Who can point out the 
historic stream that is not discoloured by national sympathy or partial propen- 
sities ? To say that the historian should not seem to take part one way or other, 
in the opposite interests that become the subject of his page, nor betray that 
warmth of temper in his observations, which in the opinion of those who 
make the assertion, is a certain indication of weakness or of partiality — is, in 
other words, to maintain that there is no reason to support truth in preference 
to error — to join with the innocent against the guilty — to vindicate the op- 
pressed from the wrongs of the oppressor, the slave from the inflictions of the 
tyrant ; and that there is nothing in the advocacy of suffering virtue, of devoted 
patriotism, that can excite our generous feelings or national sympathy — that 
can provoke our anger, or kindle our indignation. This doctrine is surely the 
gloomy heterodoxy of cold-hearted misanthropes, who never felt a pang of 
pi^ for the wrongs and sorrows of their native land, and who, instead of having 
hearts sensitively ** alive to each fine impulse," exult at the adversity that 
breaks the spirit of the struggling patriot — wanton in the political debasement, 
and revel in the civil privations of their fellow-creatures. The bronzed cheeks 
of such torpid stoics were never furrowed by the genial tear of compassion, 
their hearts never glowed with affection for country or kindred. Yes, say 
these shallow philosophers, those matters should not be exhibited in the range 
of history ; they are out o/ the province of the historian, and solicit no inves* 
tigation ; for they make no appeal to the tribunal of history. To this historical 
heresy we shall never conform : we indignantly abjure its canons, and sin<!erely 
renounce its hypocritical and sophisticated dogmas. 

A strict adherence to truth should guide the pen of the historian in his inves- 
tigation ; he should *' weigh the moral characters,*' which he introduces on the 
historic theatre, " in the balance of the sanctuary," before he gives them a 
fornf and impress on the adamantine sculpture of history. — He should have a 
m^d too inflexible to be bent by the hands of prejudice, and too impenetrable 
iff be impressed by political or reli^ous prepossessions. The task in which he 
lis engaged, is one of the most invidious nature ; he sits as judge to determine 
the opinion that posterity should entertain of departed characters, and this opi- 
nion can only be just so far as it quadrates with the irrevocable sentence that 
has been passed ujpon them, at the awful tribunal of eternity-— a sentence not 
founded on the external conduct, but on the internal organization of the moral 
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systemt The inpaitiai historian should, iBdeed, divest himself of all thoM 
arbitrary passions and propensities, that are not founded in the original oonsti« 
tion of justice and Ae inunutable laws of humanity. He must " consider right 
and wrong in their incariahle state^ contenf himself with the slow progress of 
his name, and commit his claims to the justice of posterity ;" but in flineing off 
the incubus of bigotry and intolerance, let him still tenaciously retain the SBgis 
of truth, and when he combats with this invulnerable panoply, the shafts of 
objection and disputation shall fall blunted at his feet ; he may therefore speak 
with confidence and spirit ; — *' Veriti sans peurJ** 

in resuming the defence of our ancient annals, we shall commence by ob- 
serving, that all the arguments advanced against them are of a negative 
character. They have not been rejected on the authority of contemporary 
writers ; they have not been found refuted by the historical monuments of 
other nations ; on the contrary, the more accurately they have been compared 
and coBtrfisted with them, the more their claims to authenticity have been es* 
tablished on the basis of demonstration. We have already stated that ve can* 
didly admit' that there is an admixture of fable running through the veins of 
the early histoiy of Ireland ; but where is the history to be found that is not 
tiBffed with the colouring of poetic fiction'? The late Mr. Charles O'Connor, 
of Uailinagar, to whose learned inquiries into the antiquities of his country, 
our history is so much indebted, has taken much pains in comparing and col- 
lating our ancient chronicles with the contemporary and parallel aceounla of 
other nations, th^ result of which stamps the seal of authenticity on our Milesian 
origin. > We are happy to avail ourselves of his profound researches, as they will 
.cast a blaze of illustration on the historic narrative, which we have given in the 
preceding chapters, of the early colonization of Irdand. '* After a diligent exa- 
mination,'* says this erudite historian, *^ of our fabulous and mythological 
history, I sought whether any parts of it could be supported by parallel accounts 
from other ancient and lelimed nations, who lived on the continent. I thought 
such a scrutiny the more necessary, as the original reports of so remote a people 
as those of Ireland must, upon the first review, be equally suspected with those 
of the northern countries. The satisfaction which I have received in this in- 
quiry has, indeed, greatly exceeded my expectation. I own with great pleasure, 
that my lights in these parallel researches were chiefly owing to the system of 
antiquities and chronology left us by Sir Isaac Newton : — ^it is he, and, I think, 
he on/y, who gives the most authentic and rational account of the introduction 
of arts, letters, and agriculture into Europe ; and it is to his chiefly that the 
Scottish account of those mattevs can be reconciled. See then an additional 
and an unexpected degree of credit brought home to our accounts; and that 
without the least knowledge or design of the great author who gave it ! The 
learned of Europe stood aghast, amazed at the novelty of Sir Isaac*s system : 
•—and who can, without equal admiration, behold the remotest nation in the 
west transmitting such relations as prove a comment and support to that sys- 
tem 1'* As it is impossible that such an agreement should happen from concert, 
or start from chance, the consideration of it will be important. We will pre- 
viously exhibit, in opposite columns, a short view of this connexion. 

PARALLttL ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGN AND IRISH HISTORIANS RESPECTINCI TBS 

MILESIAN COLONY. 
I. I. 

Foreign Testimonies* The MUive Fileas, (I) 

* An Emigrant Colony of Iberians, from *The Iberian Scots, boraering origi- 



*■ A colony of Iberians Trent to Europe, * Leabar — CJabala — lib, L Keating*! M9S. 

niTe the name of Iberus (Ebro) to a river in Ogygia, page 66. 
Spain, and oceupied Spain itself. — Rumts ex 
^ppian in JSEineid, 

(1) The File id were the highest orders of the Bards ; they were the royal historiographen, 
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Ute borden of the Eaxine and Caspian 
teat, settled in Spain. 



11. 

* A colony of Spaniards, hj the name, 
of Scots, or Scythians, settled in Ireland, 
in the fourth age of the world. 



III. 
t The Phcenicians, who first introduced 
letters and arts into £urope, had an 
early commerce with the Iberian Spa- 
niards. 

IV. 
X Nil, Belus, Sihor, Osihor, Thoth, Og- 
mius, &c. were Eg^yptian warriors, who 
filled tlie world with the fame of their ex- 
ploits. 

V. 
§The Egyptian conqueror of Spain 
got the emphatic name of the hero, or 
Hercules. 

VI. 
II Nil, Sichor, Osichor, &c. succeeded 
to the Phoenicians, in cultivating and in- 
Btructing several nations. 

VII. 
IT In the days of the first Hercules, or 
Egyptian conqueror of Spain, a great 
drought parched up several countries. 



Dally on the fiuzine sea, were expelM 
their country; and, after various adven- 
tures, settled ultimately in Spain. 

II. 

* Kinea SeuU (the Scots) and the pos- 
terity of Eb<Hr Scot ^Iberian Scythians) 
were a colony of Spaniards who settled in 
Ireland, about a thousand years before 
Christ. 

III. 

t The ancient Iberian Scots learned the 
use of letters from a celebrated Phenius, 
from whom they took the name of PhenH^ 
or Phenicians. 

IV. 

X Ninl, Bileus, Sru, Asm, Tat, and Oga< 
man, were mighty in Egypt and several 
other countries, 

V. 

§ A great hero, famous in Egypt, ob- 
tained the name of Golamh and MSteor 
Etpaine. i. e. the hero of Spain. 

VI. 

IINiul, Sru, Asru, &c. succeeded to 
Phenius, in teaching the use of arts and 
letters. 

VII. 

IT The conquest of Spain, together with 
a great drought, forced the Iberian ScoitSi 
or Scots, to ly into Ireland. 



These striking coincidenoes roust give additional strength of probability to 
our historic structure, for surely the most incredulous will allow, that they could 
never be traced in the fairy ground of fable ; because even if it were argued 
that those ancient writers on the continent, whose historic details have been 
found to coincide with those of our FUeas^ were themselves only fabulists and 
compilers of fiction, yet still, it will not also be asserted, that those imaginaiy 
events which they recorded should, from mere chance, happen to be the same 
with those said to be invented bj our ancient beuxls. Macpherson, and the Irish 
apostate, Ledwich, charge our annalists with the invention of historical false- 
hoods, in order to impose diem on posterity as fiistorical truths ; while their own 
spurious statements, like blasted oaks, are rotting and decaying by the corroding 

and r&nked at the great conTocatlon of learned profesBors that assembled at Tara annaally, next 
to the Dmidical order* In all wars and dissensions their persons and properties were sacred and 
inriolable. They were endowed by the goTemment ; and the donations given them by military 
chieC^ ambitious of having their fame consecrated in their songs, were immense. Their privi- 
leges were often detrimental to the state. If they libelled innocence, or even vilified the monarch 
himself, they were exempt from the visitation of justice. They pleaded in no tribunal, except 
where their own order were the judges. Besides occasional benefkctions, they derived a great 
revenue firom their odes, elegies, and eulogiums. In early times, the laws, the history, and Uie 
sciences were conveyed through the medium of verse ; and the Bard was at once a poet, a legis- 
lator, a historian, and an artist. They always accompanied their chiefs to battle, to animate them 
with song in the height of the engagement, and bear witness to their deeds, in order that they 
might be recorded. 

* Vide AVtolon Chrwiol, Dublin ed. p. 10. * Leb. Gab. Ogygia. O'Flynn, 

Biichan. Rer. Scotie. f Leabar Gab. Ktating. Lynch, PtaXUr 

t Sirabo, Lib. 3. UniMfsal History, - of CaaheU Ogygia. 

X Newton Chron. t Leabar Gab, 

§ Ibid. § Ibid, et onines noslri 

II Id, fmsim. It Leb. Gab. Keat 0*FUherty. PsdUrqf 

T Id. pp. 98, 831. Cash. 

H Ogygia. Regan. Book qf Ttara. 
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^Qgttv anct caidBBriitg ezoresconce of tfieir dreamjr, fictitious, and puerile ro- 
mance. . What ba^ ihef advanced for history but unauthenticated fables, a 
tangled tissue of impfbbabilify, in idiicb no intelligent or acute reader can 
difi^ver Che warp and w5of d truth^ But their fabrications haye been dis- 
flofired; for every.^spassionals man will admit, that thej and the arch hypocrite, 
Hume, under the guise of pretended liberality and assumed candour, have 
Sacrificed 'hisO^rical truth apd justice to court the favour of English patronage 
an^ promote the despotic views of English policy. Happily, the ignorance of 
these historians has been as easily detected and exposed, as the baseness of 
their motives has been made manifest ; for tiiough our annals are impressed 
with the strongest characters of fiction, yell it is undeniable that there are also 
the strongest evidences of their high antiquity. To relate an event simply as 
it happened is the part of the philosophic historian ; — ^to detract from the virtue, 
the generosity, the magnanimity of mind, that produced it, is reserved for the 
interested historifying politician, who, in almost all his reasonings, abstracts 
himself from the impulses and sympathies tfiat enter into the noblest elements 
of human nature :-^but exaggeration is the lofty, though faulty privilege, not 
only of the patriotic historian and genealogical Senackie^^ but more particu* 
larly of the eliraptured Bard, who identifies himself with all the interests of 
humanity ,<«— who feels those very emotions and passions which he so ardently 
describes, — Mose fervid bosom glows with that refined generosity, that tender 
sensibilil^, that heroic notion of an exalted spmt, which characterise his heroes ; 
and who, in a word, can find nothing so sublimated in the nature of man, nor 
conceive any thing so romantic in the ardour of his affections, of which he did 
not believe himself capable. In 'describing, therefore, the exploits of his an- 
cestors, the Irish bard could not easily resist those mingled emotions of patri- 
otic enthusiasm and military renown, that led him to attribute the actions of 
otiiers to the sama greatness of soul, and soaring^ of ambition that w;ould have 
produced them in himself. He knew, nay, he jtU that he was not writing the 
faistoiy of a cold^ calculating, and mercenary people, who are never prompted 
to those achievements that dignify the historic page ; and who are alone ac- 
tuated by the probable consequence^ thai result from action ; not by that noble 
daring^-those high and sublime sentimenta of heroism and of virtue, which 
contemplate only the motives that should induce to, and not the dangers that 
may^await on chivalric actions. Neither are we to be surprised if many exploits, 
that appear incredible to th^'pyrrhonism of the lagsard philosophy that prevails 
at the present era, should in those days of cfaivalHc b^avery^ not only be at- 
tempted with confidence, but executed with success. 



OS8IANIC FRACaMEENTS.— NO. III. 

TrmuilaUd from the Irkh of McEUimr, for the laisM Sricld. 
THB OA8TLB OF ^NiflKiLLBN.f^—^il Legendary Tale.) 

Bleak and cold blew the brumal winds in the disrobed forests of Callahill, 
and deep were the snows that spread a downy drapery over the once blooming 
valleys of Mac Guire^s bridge. Ah ! summer is gone with its flowers, and the 
fairest landscape of Erin is lovely no more ! Frozen is Lough Erne, of pellucid 

* The Jintiqutaian Storyteller, 
t £:iNiteiLLBN, (he capital of the county Fermanagh, the former patrimony of the McGuires, 
10 an opulent and well-built town, beautifully situated between three arms of Lough Erne, lOS 
miles N. W. from Dublin. The church, horso-barrackfl, and court-houae are creditable apaeimens 
of modem architecture. Except Kenmare, at the lakes of Killarnev, we do not think there is a 
town in Ireland wboee eoviropa preaeut auch a diTersified aaaemblage of the beauties of wood 
and water, aa Enniakillen. The immense expanse of lake, studded with romantic blands, clad 
in a verdant drapery, that wash the walls of the^ town on three aidea, givea a fine and impoeing 
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sUeuinH, and locked in icy caverDs are its goldeu fishes, which so lately sparkM 
like gems of ruby and ametbyW^ in its roUinglwaTes of sapphire. The concest 
of birds no longer fills the 'groves of Ross Caslle with melody*— the pipe of the 
shepherd is mute on the hilb, and the K^eadows and vales echo not the cheerful 
songs of the haymakers. But hark ! what n&tm of sadness are those that 
meet my earl Ah me! how dismally plaintive is that strain of wo that dies 
on the night breeze ! My bosom responds to the song of sorupw. Mayhap 
Uis the Banshi* singing a plaintive requiem to the soul of some departed hero, 
— ^to the shade of some bra?e knight, whom honour forced from the arms of 
love to the battles of our brave monarch,. Malachy, the thunderbolt of war? 
Peace to the manes of the valiant I Let iheir memory be embalmed in the 
tears of beauty, and consecrated in the songs of bards. Ha ! what maiden is 
she that bends over yonder monument like a weeping seraph of loveliness ! — 
Yes, it is Macua McGuirb, of the golden tresses and star-lit eyes, the beauteous 
daughter of the war-glorious chief of Firmanagh. She mourns the gallant 
Edmond McMahon, the youthful son of the chivalric chief of wood-wreathed 
Monaghan, her fond adoring lover, to whom she was plighted in vows ratified 
by a reciprocity of passion and a cemented union of hearts. But since the 
assassination of the young and generous McMahon, in yonder gloomy wood, 
his lance hangs inverted on his tomb, no knight as yet has avenged his death, 
and his honours lie buried widi the dust of his fathers. The miling Macha 
repairs every evening to his tomb— the melancholy shrine of her inconsolable 
sorrow, where with tears of anguish she deplores his tragic untimely fisute* 
Frantic and wild she often calls for Edxnond. But sacred be her grief I — let 
me listen to the words of herlcunentation, while this ample yew-tree will skreen 
me from her sight. 

*' Silent is the voice which once fell upon my ear like the strains of softest 
music, cold are those hands whose touch made my bosom vibrate with rap- 
ture, and scaled in icy death are those eyes which were lately radiant with the 
expression of love and joy. Ah, Edmond 1 hearest tliou not the entreaties of 
thy Maclia 1 Come, joy of my life ! and fulfil your vows : the nuptial torches 
already blaze in the abbey, and young love, like a faithful herald, calls my 
knight to the altar. Haste, tlien, my soul's delight, to your Macha. Once 
more glad my eyes with tliy manly form. But, ah t he hears me not ; 1 think 
1 hear liis spirit calling upon me to share his narrow house, — ^the grave must be 
our nuptial^ouch. OT would to heaven that my sufferings were ended, and that 
kind death would lull me to repose in the tomb of my Edmond.'* Nothing could 
be now heard but her sobs ; the whole scene seemed sacred to grief and silence. 
The silver-orbed moon had gained the summit of her azure throne, and smiled 
in lucid majesty over the surrounding groves and the white expanse of the lake* 
— all nature aided the halcyon solemnity of the prevaihng stillness. jK vista 
of aged oaks led to the cemetery of the Abbey of Enniskillen, discovering a 

appearance to the landscape. Then the pieturesque and eztonrive domaiBs of the lUri of En- 
niskillen, of Lord Rom, (whoso castle (Bellisle) stands in the midst of an island of SOD acrei, 
where the charms of nature are embellished bj the taste of art) and the enchanting sceuM^ of 
Duubar and Hume castle ; all these, with the circumambient mountains that terminate the verge 
of the horizon, form a tout'enaemble of those sylvan and aquatic attributes that poetry and paint- 
ing combine in the picturesque feature? of a beautifiil landscape. When we bring our hisUnj 
down to Ibc age of Elizabeth, we will relate how the McCfuires of Fermanagh, the 9'lUellyt of 
Cavan, and the McMahons of Monaghan, were despoiled of those possessions which now enrich 
the Cootcs, the Coles, the Balfours, the Maxwells, and the Dawsons. 

* The Banshi, according to popular superstition in Ireland, is a fiiiry spirit, in the form of fttt 
old woman, who attends, as a kind of ^ood genius, every Milesian family ; and her office is to 
predict the calamity of death to its members. She generally takes her station near tfie house of 
the dcvotet: family^ and there, for three nights before the decease occurs, she pours out the most 
dismal wnilings of plaintive wo in the most melancholy strains, half musical^ and lialf moaning, 
to summon the sick person to his, or her, fate. Her song of sorrow is peculiar to Irish modula- 
tion, so suft and patlieUc, as to combine plaintive melAy wi^ the wildest ^ones of gri6f and 
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matUe sepulchrfe, adomed with milttfloy trophies, at which the beautiful Macha 
was kneeling in' a posture of adoration and pra^r ; her ringletg floated on the 
bteeze, and her sable garmenta- drooped iii car^iess melancholy festoons, while 
the tear of itffliction stOMDd in her blue laftguid eyes,, and the cypress grores, as if 
sympathizing in her wo, reiterated the sighs of -a bdroken heart. 

In the midst of her orisons, O^Gonnor-Roe, of Sligo (by whose command 
the assassination of Bdmolid was perpetrated,) appeared before the weeping 
maiden ; rage dried up the current of tears — indignation kindled on her grief- 
waned cheeks, and reproaches bursted from her burning lips. '\ Darest thou, 
perfidious and pro£Eiiie wretch, approach this hallowed spot? Art thou not 
afraid of the Tengaance of heaven 1-— for if there is justice there^ you must 
atone for thy bloody deeds 1'! 

** Daughter ot grief^" replied the repentant O'Connor, *' it was enthusiastic 
love for 3iee that led me on to madness ! Jealousy entwined my heart with 
fiends, and turned the milk of human sympathy into the poison of the furies. — 
I beheld a fiivoured rival in the happy Edmond, who blasted my' hopes, and 
pushed my fond heart from the throne of feliciQr. I considered life without 
thee as an ocean opposed to incessant tempest ; but with thee I would ei^y all 
that heaven could bestow, or all that my imagination could wish. 

I saw myself excluded from this paradise of bliss, but by one barrier, and to 
attain my fancied joys, in a rash moment I employed the cursed Callan to eze* 
cute my fell design-^e obeyed, took his reward, and fled; since which time 
peace has been banished from the perturbated breast of O'Connor, and soon 
BMist the cold hand of deadi bring him to an expiation of his crimes, if you, ^ 

like an angel of mercy, do not pity— -and love him." / 

** And dost thou talk of love to me — and at the tomb of Edmond too, ab- \ 

horred assassin) Thoa who hast laid low, by treachery, the noblest knight that 
ever graced Tara's tournaments, my chivalrous Edmond, ^e image of perfec- . •! 

tion, to solicit my pity t Audacious insolence ! thou arrant coward — begone ! | 

nor dare insult my Edmond's peaceful shade-<-«way, and remember that .the ^ 

daughter of McCruire is not to be insulted with impunity !" 

Bfacha again prostrated herself before the shrine, and O'Connor, desponding 
and dejected, went anray. i 

Malacbt was at tlus epoch monarch of Ireland, a prince renowned for his . 
valour as for his justice ; who, hearing of the wicked conduct of O'Connor 
and the sorrows of Macha, resolved to undertake the cause of injured inno- 
cence, and, in pursuit <^ this intention, he offered a considerable reward to the 
cfaunpion who would meet O'Connor at Tare, in single combat. • 

The first knight that struck the shield, which was suspended under the 
^ arch of chivaSryj^^^ in the Tournament court of Tare, was O'Niel, chief 
of the Craobh^ruadh^ or Red hranch ; after him 'came O'Donohoe, of Killar- 
ney, the champion of the ^* Clana^Deagha^^^ or knights of Munster, who, like 



* The Aucu ov chitalrt. Koightliood wm introduced into Ireland by the Milesians, and 
special laws were passed to. regulate the order, rank, dress, and insignia of the knights of Tara. 
There were five equestrian ontors of knighthood in Ireland : — the first was the " A1ag'A-JVas«, 
or Golden eoHar, which was peculiar to the blood royal, as without it no Prince could presume to 
ascend the throne :--4he second was the CraoUk-ruadhf or Red-branch, of Ulster: —the third, 
CUma^BoiagiUf or the knights of Fingal, of Leinster : — the fourth, Clana'Moma, of Gonnnught, 
and the fifu, Ckma-Deagha^ of Munster. The mode of chivalry which they observed was this: 
befiire the great court of Tournament, at the palace of Tara ; a coat of mail and a shield were 
Bospended under a Dorie ardi, to signify that they were always prepared to accept the challenge of 
battle. \iVhen a ftnigB kni||t wished to enter the Ksto with any of the knights of Tara, be produced 
prooft dt hie name, quality, and knfghthoQd, to the herald at arms, and then cutting down the 
banner of jJie ktiight whom he wiahM( \o engage, be struck the shield three times with his lance, 
dying oat'^" SgredaSm sgiM, end seHm conupart/' i. e. I strike the shield| .fuid demand Uie 
combat. 

During the cnusdei, aaeordlsg to- Bede and Vbitaker, the Irish knights gaiaed si^h f lory 
and honour In tiie battlst agaimt t|ie infidela, that the reaowned Godfrey of Bulogne aM^ 
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0*Niel, appeared ** ready for the fight/* and eager for the strife of shields ; tll0 
ehampioDM of the Clana^Bougne^ of Leinster, and of the Clana^Mwrna, of 
Coniiaught were also candidates for. the conflict. O'Connor longing for HbM 
day of battle, took up their gauntlets, iftid hoisted the proud ensign of his sepC 
above the banners of bis antagonists. 

The day, so renowned in the annals of Grinds chivalry, at length arrived. At an 
early hour the beauty and chivalry of Ireland were assembled in the great court of 
Tournament The king, dressed in his robes of state, the queen, princesses, 
find the maids of honour, radiant with diamonds and beauty, were seated be- 
neath a canopy of spangled tissue, emUazoned with the arms of Ireland ; ,tbe 
whole presenting a scene of magnificence at once brilliant and imposing.-^ 
Every eye of the congregated multitude was centred on the charming M acha^ 
every heart was enlisted in her cause. At the fiist sound of the berald*s trumpet, 
O'Connor, in a burnished coat of mail, mcnrnted on a snow-white courser, gor- 
geously caparisoned, entered the lists, and Idoked like a Hercnies going to 
combat the giants. Every eye was turned to the tent of 0*Niel, all looked for 
the champion of Ulster; but as the trumpet was thrice sounded, a strange 
knight abruptly rushed into the lists, cut down the banner of O'Connor, and 
with the point of his spear took up the gauntlet. His hehnet, of masi^ gold, 
covered his face, it was studded with diamonds, and the nodding miNi*white 
plumes shook defiance to his foe !— his armour, of exquisite woikmanship^ 
darted a splendid radiance throughouli the court, and the. order of die Red* 
branch, which he wore in his breast, proclaimed his ultonian rank:— »the dignity 
and grace of his appearance charmed every beholder. O^Connor, with un« 
daunted courage and unshaken spirit, put himBcif in an attitude of defence. 

The martial trumpets ^ere again flourished, and the champions engaged ; 
the onset was fierce and terrible, and the struggle was sustained wiUi romaniio 
heroism, and, for some time, the victory was doubtful ; but at length the spear 
of the stranger laid the lofty-souled 0*Connor in the diist, and uie court re- 
echoed with repeated bursts of acclamations. 
When his squires unbound his armour, his wound was found to be mor- 
\ tal: the crowd gathered round him, and even the injured Macha, yielding 

f to the sensitive feelings of her bosom, sympathized in the tears shed by the 

t dying penitent. '^^ 

^ While all were busied in attentions to the dwarfing OXTonnor, a man, 

muflled ill a Brehon's habit, pressed forward, and throwing open bis vesture, 
thus audibly addressed the vanquished champion. ** O'Connor, thou man of 
sorrows ! hear me, while I unfold a tale that must amaze thee. Behold in lids 
disguise, the person of Callan, once thy obsequious vassal, who, in obedience 
to your order, undertook the murder of the gallant McMahon : if thou hast 
enough of life to hear the event, attend, I implore thee, and learn."— The eyes 
of O'Connor were nearly set in night; but his soul, agitated by fearful emotions, 
, ^ indicated, through their expression, a strong desire to hear the narrative of 

Callan, who thus proceeded : — " Urged by your entreaties and the hope of 
reward, I approached the wood on the borders of the lake, where Edmond was 
^. musing on the beautiful moon-lit scene which the landscape of Erne, and TVt** 

temagh^ in all its sylvan charms, spread before him. There was something in 
his appearance, and the meditative abstraction in which he was lulled, that dis- 
armed my purpose, and awakened the admonition of conscience ; virtue and 
religion united witli conscience in dissuading me from the horrid deed ; so, 
flinging your bribe and dagger at once into the lake, I sj^e to the noble youth, 
and made him acquainted with the diabolical commission with which you en- 
trusted me. He seemed thunder-struck, exclaiming, ** Good God ! is it pos- 
sible that O'Connor, my kinsman, my companion in arms, could be so base as 
to meditate such atrocity !" At my urgent entreaties, he departed that n^;lit for 
England, where I have since heard that he rendered himsen famous in the wars 
of Ethelred against Sweno, the cruel Danish invader. Tou insisted on my 
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Wttlh^ing (x^vately fais l^emaiiiB in the abbey of Devermk. This I told yoii I had 
peiformed, which seemed to fill your mind with joy. I shortly af^er.disguised 
myaelf in a Brehon*s habit, and followed EUlmond to England^ but my seBTch 
was in vain, and the only tidings I could learn respecting him were, that he fell, 
like a ^ brave western knight^* at the battle of Sandinch, fighting valiantly against 
the Danes." No sooner had Gallan come to the sequel of his narrative^ than 
eircus nmg with loud execrations against the fallen O'Conifor. 
Hope, horror, and despair alternately reigned in the bosom of Macha dudng 
recital of Gallants tale, at the conclusion of which she feU, apparently life* 
leas, near the feet of the victorrirho, at that instant throwing off his helmet, 
eanght the swooning fair one in his arms, and thus addressed her—" Sweet 
M aoha ! sun-beam of my heart ! look at me, dear paragon of excellence ! 'Tie 
£dmond calls thee back to life and 'love — to future felicity^" At the well- 
known voice she started from her siroon, exclaiming, *' ha f the scenes of 
mortality have receded from my sight, I am surely in the land of happy spirits, 
Av I surely heard the soft modulated accents of his voice, and my heart re- 
^ponded to the sounds." Then gazing with wild. intensity on his animating 
countenance, she twined her snowy arms around him, repeating with a kind m 
delirious rapture—*^* It is! it is, indeed, my Edmond! and even in death we 
shall never be separated more !" The king came forward, and after congratu- 
lating the happy lovers, conferred the highest order of knighthood on Edmond. 
O'Connor hv^ but a few moments after receiving the pardon of Edmond and 
Macha, en whom he poured jout blessings with his dying breath. Edmond 
turned to the astonished Callan, and embraced him as a fiiend; every eye now 
sparkled with joy, and every heart participated in the felicity of Edmond and 
Macha. 

After paying the funeral rites to the remains of the unfortunate O'Connor, 
the nuptials, which were honoured by the presence of the monarch, were so- 
lenuized in the castle of Enniskillen, with the utmost pomp and pageantry. 
Maeha, by degrees, recovered her native bloom and joy-ht smiles, and the fily 
and the rose again clothed liei: cheeks with the dimpled hues of grace and 
beauty. Edmond again assumed the hero, and hung his trophies in the halls of 
Tara ••••••••• 



lilTfiRART AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
IRISH AUTHORS AITD ARTISTS.— NO. VIII. 

OSORGB FABaUHAR 

As a comic writer gained, in his day, the highest eminence of popular cele- 
brity, and his dramatic productions are among the most brilliant offerings which 
Irish obnius has laid on the altar of Thalia. Like his immortal countryman, 
Thomas Dermody, his sun of fame was frequently clouded in the noxious 
mists of grim, malignant indigence, and misery and adversity persecuted him 
until the grave, the last asylum of the unhappy sons of genius, afforded him a 
sanctuary from their cruel inflictions. His biography offers to us a view, over 
which pity will pay the tribute of sighs and tears, and the lovers of genius will 
weep with sincere commiseration : — a view of splendid talents, of the first order, 
and gentlemanly manners, of courtly elegance, struggling with calamities and 
frightful distress through life ; though, happily for his own sufferings, not strug* 
gling lon^-^fbr an aeoumulation of intolerable sorrows hastened his death 
before he h^Eid completed the thirtieth year of his age. 

Since comedy, \from the productions of the ^^esent day, may be called an 
eaqiiring art in Englfi^, it affords us a mournful kind of pleasure to cast our 
eyes back to the piariod when it had yet lost little of its vivacious humour, and 
^xlnhiratmg wit; when it was an image of life and a picture of manners. 
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Moralists, when they inform us how few and fleeting are the years alkytted to 
man, think that they exhibit human Yanity in a point of view sufficiently iiaiiii«* 
Hating. But how much is our pride lessened and. our mortification increased 
by obserring, that those works whieh man builds in the fond hope of conferring 
immortality on his name, when his body shall be mouldering in the grare, too 
frequently, from the degeneracy or false taste of his successors, sinking in esti* 
mation and falling into decay, ere seyen springs had spread a verdant pall oit 
the grave of their author. 

These observations may be justly applied to English comedy, which neither 
the gigantic genius of Shakspeare, the humour of Ben Jonson, the intricate 
dexterity of Beaumont and Fletcher, the vivid colouring of Dryden, the volup- 
tuous vigour of Wycherley, the pointed wit of Gongreve, the brilliant concep- 
tions of Farquhar, or the poetic sentiments and polished sparklings of Sheridan, 
have been able to keep afloat on the current of perennial popularity. As the 
genius of Farquhar lis at once an honour to the drama and to his countiy, and 
as his writings will lose nothing by comparison with the brightest luminariea 
of English comedy, we have reason to think that the f ew particuUrs of his 
life, which we have collected, will not only prove interesting to his countiymen, 
but to those Americans who have read, and listened to the effusions of his 
genius. 

GsoaoB Fabquhar was the son of a Protestant clergyman, who was curate 
of Londonderry, in which city our author was born, in 1678. His father, like 
Dr. Primrose, in the Viear of Wakefield, had a. large family, and his circum- 
stances were too narrow to afford George more than a liberal education. To 
have bestowed this was, at that period, no common effort of parental regard, 
and should, therefore, not be passed over in this biographical sketch', without 
our awarding it the praise which so laudable an act of parental indulgesioe so 
eminently merits. 

The flowers of genius often spring up in early precocity in some minds, 
while in others their vegetation is slow, and only opening into bloom when the 
spirit of ambition, or the intervention of chance, like a hot-bed, force them 
into maturity. The latent powers of our author were soon touched by a spring 
that developed the passion which afterwards animated them with life, and 
graced them with form. While at school in Londonderiy, he produced the 
following stanzas, which found a place in the " Poet's Corner" of the Derrg 
Journal, 

** The pliant soul of erring youth 

Is like soft wax or moistened clay ; 
Apt to receive all heavenly truth, . 

Or yield to tyrant ill the sway. 

Slight folly ip our eady years 

At manhood may to virtue rise ; — 
But he who in his youfh appears 

A fool, in age will ne'er oe wise." 

The reader, it is true, finds nothing extraordinary — ^n'othing save the faint glim- 
mering of an approaching dawn, in these crude lines, and suspends his adkni^ 
ration till he can discover, to a certainty, at what age they were written ; but 
that discovery cannot now be made by critical investigation. We know that 
Dermody's beautiful lines to a " Pile of Ruins^'*^ which were written, if we 
can credit Raymond, at ten years of age, are far superior to them in harmony 
of numbers and glow of poetical spirit. At all events he did right to preserve 
tiiem, since, indifferent as they appear, none of his lyrical productions ever after 
equalled them. Farquhar, like his countryman, -Gongreve,* was a feeble wriler 

* Doiibti have been expressed as to the birth-place of this eminent wriler; that ho was bera 
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'^ery where but on the stage ; Uiis was the great theatre where his powers ex-» 
paoded their resources and displayed their brilliant qualities. The* pen of the 

at Watbrpokd, io Ireland, is asserted with confidence ; that he was educated at Kilkewnt is 
a fact for which we haye the authority of Dr. Johnson. The records of the Irish Parliament 
win prove that severaf of the ancient and hsipeCtable family of Congreve have been members of 
Parttament for the county of Waterford. Until the place of his birth is heUtr established, ha 
must and sholl be our countryman. VVe must here observe that William Congreve afiected, like 
SwUt, an updvocaiily on this point: Swivt often denied his birth-place, though notoriety, and 
the house in which he was born, (which was standing until 1814, in Hoey's Court, in the city of 
Dublin,) evidenced against him. 

When Voltaire visited Congreve, the latter observed that ''if v>m hia vbiah to he visUed noi aa em 
anUhoTj hut as a private gentleman ;" to this disgusting piece of affectation the French philosopher 
prpperly replied, ** that had Mr, Congreve no other claim on his respectiUl attention than that of 
being a private gentleman, he would not have heen trmhled with the vuil;*' and immediately made 
bis bovr and went off. CongrbvMi however, seems not only to have been out of humour with 
the critics, who so roughly handled him, but unnaiuraUy incensed at his literary ofitpring. 

He left the stage at the age of twenty-three, and '* Comedy left it with him ;*^ the severe ani- 
mad versions, or xather the scurrilous invectives of Jbekmt Colltbr, a bigoted and fanatic 
puritan, drove the author from the stage. 

But if we look into the plays of all his cotemporaries, we shall find Congreve justified, if 
examples can be admitted as a justification ; besides, he only represented the manners of the 
time, " its form and pressure ;^ his delineations were therefore pictures, in which living eharae- 
ters were exhibited " as they were, not as they ought to be.'' He appears in his last drama^ 
** The Way of the World,*'' to have considerably chastened his muse ; and had he continued to 
write for the theatre, the imputation on his earlier pieces might hare been entirely inapplieable • 
to later ones. It has been said of the person of Rows, the dramatic author, that "^ he was as 
handsome as hia Muse.'' — Something similar might be said of the resemblance between the wit of 
Congreve^ in a companionable and in a dramatic way. For his conversation was fascinating ; 
this felicity of colloquial display, alike In the closet and social circle, is, to the last degree, rare 
amongst authors, whose modesty, awkwardness, or abstraction, is too often a drawback from the 
respect and admiration excited by their writings. In this rare union of pleasing, the modem 
Congreve (the late R. B. Sheridan) equalled his predeeessor, as he rivalled a Demosthenes or a 
Tul^ in eloquence. . ' 

Congreve was a man of gallantry, who became often " the secret wish of many a female heart." It 
was wirispered that something more than platonc friendship subsisted betwixt him and the Dutchesa 
rf Marlhcrough, for she cherished the remembmnce of his amieabUity and attentions, eo fttr as to 
have his portrait constantly in view, whether on her tea, toilet, or dining table. In this homage 
to the memory of lovk, or to departed genius and friendship, her Grace might have said, with 
the Countess of Rousillon,— 

'* But he is gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his reliques ■ ' '« 

One more observation we omitted ia speaking of his dramas ; there are solemn and affecting 
possages in his '* Mourning Bride,*^ of moral and poetical beauty bo transcendent, that if they 
are placed in the opposite scale of his levities, they will triumphantly outweigh them. 

Let us adduce a few instances from this excellent tragedy z-^IphonsOf in the dungeon, saya— • 

. *' I've been to blame, and questioned with impiety 
The cars of Heaven ! not so my father bore 
More heavy griefs.*' 

''If I werd,*' says Dr. Johnson, ^ required to select IVom the whole mass of Bnglish poetry, * 

the most poetical paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to the exclamation of Mmeria, in the 1 1 

' Mourning Bride,'' while she is in the Cathedral : — 

'< No— all is hush*d and sUU as death.--'Tis dreadful ! 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, I 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, ' ! 

To bear aloft its archM and ponderous roof, \ 

By its own weight made steadfhst and immoveable ; ^.1 

Looking tranquillity t It strikes an awe Sj 

X And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumentaJ caves of death look cold, ^ 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice i-— 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — my own affrights me with its echoes." 

Who, with a spark of sensibility glowing in his mind, can read these lines in which beauty and 
nujcsty combine all their attributes, without being impressed with the powers of the graphic de- 
scription of the poet ? Here is a familiar image, beautified and decorated with the most glowing 
tints of a luxuriant imagination, and arrayed in all the solemn grandeur (hat can fill ths mind 
with awe and admiration. 
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Lyric or epic poet was as mtceless and impotent ia.his hands, as the 4&sta# of 
Omphale, vras in those of Hercules. Being arrived at the proper i^,lie en- 
tered himself a student at the university of Dublin, where he acquired constder"* 
able reputation by the rapid progress he made in his studies. The remittances 
of his father were liberal, and his love of conviviality soon began to keep pace^ 
with his love of the classics, and, unluckily for him, the first passion supi^nterf 
the other in his devotions and affections. 

He becfune leader of a class of students who professed themselves the cham* 
pions of deistical principles ; and the consequence was, that our author, like 
Swift, was expelled the university for impiety. His resource upon this occasiott 
was to seek the receptacle of the greater part of our indiscreet youth ; and be 
was so powerfully stage-struck, that, he attempted the profession of an actor^ 
conceiving that his vigorous fancy and lively curiosity would enable him to 
shine in a pursuit to which the compass of predilection pointed as the fixed star 
of his destiny. In the ardour of his fondness for theatrical performance, he 
imagined that a passion for the stage and a genius for it, were synonimous 
terms, and that taste would not fail to produce execution. But on making hi» 
debut on the Dublin boards, he soon learned, to his sorrow, that the audienef 
were of a different opinion, for they received him coldly. When he came on 
the stage his confidence forsook him, and timidity, like a leaden mantle, seemed 
to fetter his personal and mental faculties, and to render him utterly incapaUie 
of attaining that excellence that can raise an actor even to the level of me- 
f, ^ diocrity. Shakespeare, Otway, Lee, and Savage have acquired an imperishable 

^ celebrity as writers, and but little fame as performers. Farquhar could not 

• repine very much at sharing a similar fate. He however continued some time 
on the London stage, but we cannot say what cast of characters he personttted; 
but an accident soon happened, which, combined with the growing dislike of 
his profession, brought him to the determination of quitting the sock and bus- 
kin. As he was personating Chiyonuxr^ in Dryden's ** Indian ^Emperor,** he 
had to kill Vasques^ one of the Spcmish generals, an act which, he had very 
nearly performed ; for taking, by mistake, a sword up instead of a foil, he 
wounded his brother tragedian very, dangerously. This occurrence operated so 
^ strongly on his mind, that he never after bowed as an actor before an audience. 

}' His countryman, the Earl of Orrery, then in London, who had long esteemed 

our author, resolved, upon this occasion, to make him an offer of a situation^ 
where he might wound his antagonists with grelater credit, and bestowed upon 
him a lieutenancy in his own regiment, at that time stationed in L*eland. Al- 
though this rank was no enviable promotion, either in point of honour or emo- 
lument, the situation and indigent circumstances of Farquhar constrained him 
to accept the off6r of the noble lord, whom he had long found a steady friend, 
and to whose suggestion the world are indebted for those excellent comedies, 
that must ever bold a high place oh the theatrical boards. 

But though he has no claim to our applause as an actor, his exceilence as a 
^ writer must be '* placed in the first rank of praise." 

' The depth and pleasing intricacy of his plots, the vivacious spirit of his dia- 
logue, and the masterly manner in which his denouement is generally brought 
A- alK>ut, are rare qualifications that very few English dramatists possessed. If to 

y this commendation of the merits of his productions, we add the rapidity with 

which their composition was finished, owing to his scanty finances, our asto- 
nishment at his success will be considerably increased. His last comedy, the 
Beaux Stratagem, was written in six weeks, amid the inconveniences of 
grinding poverty, and under the inflictions of a disease which brought its author 
to the grave before it was played ; and, notwithstanding these difficulties, that 
would freeze the energies of any other mind, this play presents a pleasing and 
various assemblage of well-drawn characters, truly comic, and situations irre- 
sistibly diverting ; exhibiting in every seene a constellation of wit, humour, and 
interest. Indeed, the critic must aJlow that this comedy is, every w^y but 
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marMif perfect ; still as an extenuation of the indelicacy that mars its other 
excellencies, we should remember that broad humour, and a dash of obscenity, 
instilled from the sentimental flowers of double entendre^ were the besetting 
sins of all his dramatic cotemporaries. They, hovever, who possess sufficient 
discrimination to separate what is sublimated by wit and purity of sentiment, 
from the licentious impress of Farquhar's seal, may see his plays with advan- 
tage and gratification.* If we turn from the account of his writings, and look 
behind the curtain of private life, we shall see him suffering on the rack of dis- 
content, instead of reposing on a couch of connubial roses. His wife, with 
the most arrant deception, tricked him into the noose >f matrimony, under an 
idea of her possessing a large fortune, which proved to be entirely fallacious. 
This act of treachery she afterwards endeavoured to excuse and palliate, by 
asserting that her ardent love for him was so devoted and violent, that she 
overcame every scruple to gratify it. Though it is not likely that our author 
was much pleased with this extraordinary proof of her fondness, he behaved 
to her with polite decorum, and apparent affection, which few men, smarting 
under similar deceptions, would have had the virtue to do. She brought him 
two daughters, but died some years before her husband. She was always 
amiable and gentle in her manners ; nor did her temper ever betray the irritable 
disposition of a Xantippe. 

Farquhar, from the very nature of his profession, could not be an economist: 
accustomed to exhibit in his plays the airy elegance of fashion, and the prodigal 
expenditure of dissipation, caressed by the witty and the gay, and living in 
habitual intercourse with a race of men who always endeavour to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the passing hour, we are not to wonder that he caught the contagion of 
extravagance. Thus his expenses increased, while his income remained the 
same ; consequently he was involved in debt, and experienced the bitter and 
brutal insults of bis creditors, and all the wretchedness and anxiety attendant 
on such a dismal situation. In his moments of merriment he could jest with 
this idea ; *' I have," said he, " very little estate but what Hes under the cir- 
cumference of my hat, and should I, by mischance, come to lose my head, I 
should not be worth a groat.*' But, alas ! these were but moments of gayety, 
that were succeeded by hours of corroding reflection. The idea of leaving two 
beloved and amiable daughters unprovided for, and exposed to an unfeeling 
worid, preyed upon the vital principles of life, and depressed bis constitution in the 
deepest dejection. When his dissolution was approaching, his friend Wilkes, 
of Drury-lane theatre, called upon him, and after administering every consola- 
tion that friendship could dispense, he assured him, with that warmth of bene- 
volence which marked his character, that *'*' the ladies should never want a 
home or a protector while he had life ;" a promise which his high sense of 
honour no doubt led him to perform faithfully ; and our author, impressed with 
a firm conviction of his friend's veracity, shortly after expired (on the 2(hh of 
April, 1707) with all the satisfaction that his situation enabled him to possess 
in that awful moment. , 

Thus died, in the vigour of his age, and tlie zenith of his intellect, a man [* 

whose luxuriant compositions displayed the very soul of comedy, and whose 
polished and colloquial wit was the delight of every one who came within its 
radiant sphere. The world, as usual, heard of his departure at first with sorrow, 
afterwards with slight|regret, and finally with filgid indifference ; and no friend 

* Farqyhoar produced scvrn plays, wUich were all performed in London, viz- 

T.ove in a Bottle, performed in 1699. 

Constant Couple 1700. 

8ir Henry Wildair • 1701. 

Inconstant 1702. 

Stage Coach J705. 

. Twin Rivals 1706. 

Beaux Stratagem 1707. 
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nor admirer has yet raised a monumental memorial to direct the stranger to 
the unhoiioured grave of George Farquhar. 

As a dramatic writer, our author undoubtedly stands in the first and foremost 
rank of tliose who have effectually contributed to the perfection of English 
comedy. He has not the strength of Dry den, but his dialogue is more free and 
flowing in language. Some critics liave compared his style of coinpositioa 
with Con greve; but we think without a sufficient attention to the wide difference 
and distant dissimilarity of their respective attributes. The comedies of Con- 
greve appear to have been written with the sole view of making an ostentatious 
exhibition of a flashing combination of his wit and learning, which hurried him 
into several gross improbabilities. ** He formed,'* says the great ** colossus of 
literature," " a peculiar excellence, which he supposed to consist of gay re- 
marks and unexpected answers ; but that which he endeavoured, he seldom 
failed of performing, though his scenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, 
or passion. '* His personages are '* intellectual gladiators,*' who ieippear to 
have been educated at the same college, and to have made equal proficiency in 
classic attainments. Jeremy, in tlie vanity of pedantry, talks of the head of 
the Nile and of the learning of Epictetus, and the earthen lamp of the celehrated 
Phrygian, in terms that his master, Valentine, might have properly used ; 
and Angelica displays her acquaintance with the sciences in a manner that 
alike outrages nature, decorum, and probabiUty. This debasing fault. Pope, in 
spite of all his regard for Congreve, could not overlook, hut was obliged to ask, 
*' if Congreve's foob were fools indeed ?" Farquhar, on the contrary, paints 
his portraits from nature, so that we instantly admire them for being the true 
representations of originals that we all have seen : — he does not make a slave 
express the exalted sentiments of Cato ; but reserves his brilliant language for 
his principal characters ; and though he deals forth humour with a liberal hand 
in all the splendour of nature and the fi-eshness of wit, among his inferior 
personages, he very rarely puts into their mouths a word unsuitable to their 
capacities. 

His Wildair, Standard, Clincher, and Errand, are distinct and individual 
characters, in speaking in the very words and peculiarity of manner that nature 
would have spoken, through the organs of genius. Congreve penetrated deeper 
into human nature ; but the intellect of Farquhar embraced a more eitensive 
range on a diversified surface ; the one explored the caverns of Parnassus for 
pearls of wit and gems of fancy ; the other wove his dramatic garland from the 
beautiful flowers which he gathered on its summit. 

The gifls of fortune were bestowed upon Congreve. His first play threw 
. open the portals of fame, and introduced him to wealth and honour. Poor 
Farquhar, on the contrary, could only cast a wistful eye at the distant turrets of 
the goddess's temple, while he found his approach to it prevented by the flaming 
swords of penury and envy. Both these dramatists inherited from nature great 
talents, which they cultivated with equal success ; both were original writers, 
and both, by their death, deprived their native country of more comic wit and 
splendid genius than they have left, if we except Richard B. Sheridan's, in the 
possession of their numerous successors. 
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The cathedrals of Armagh and Downpatrick, for elegance of Roman ar- 
chitecture and magnitude of size, surpassed all tlie other ecclesiastical edifices 
built by St. Patrick, in Ireland. In the cathedral of Armagh, the Grecian and 
Roman orders were happily combined, in their most imposing features, to suit 
the genius of the structure. St. Patrick built this church on the model of St. 
Peter^s in Rome, in the original form of that edifice, as it stood in the days of the 
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Emperor Constantine, who first reared that noble pile, to commemorate the c( le.>- 
stial cross which he had witnessed before his victory over Maxentius. The di&(p4)- 
sition, according to the drawings of Ware and Bishop Usher, of St. Peter's, was 
^osely followed by St. Patrick, in Armagh. The interior was divided into five 
aisles, running from east to west, terminated at the end by another aisle or transept, 
from north to south ; in the centre or transection of which there was a semicir- 
cular niche for the altar, vaulted and elegantly enriched with elaborate mosaics 
and inlcdd marbles. The vaulting of the ceiling was decorated also with mo- 
saic and lacunary enrichments ; and the sculptural embellishments of the columns 
and arches were in a corresponding style of taste and eleeant workmanship. 
Over the intersection of the aisles and the transept, the steeple was raised to the 
elevation of fifty feet, in the form of a square tower, and above this height the 
spire resembled a Roman temple. It was adorned with three porticos, to each 
of which there was attached a colonnade of Ionic pillars, whose capitals and 
entablature sculpture made eloquent with scriptural and martyrological history ; 
and its pediment typical at once of the cardinal virtues and religious attributes. 
The arches were semicircular, and ornamented with a mitred head, in bas-relief, 
and enriched with Roman mouldings elegantly carved in lime-stone ; in fine, 
the prominent features of Roman architecture were visible in the columns, en- 
tablatures, architraves, frieze, and cornice, and equally diffused over the whole 
mass and details of the building. The successors of St. Patrick, in the Metro- 
politan prelacy, made great improvements in the cathedral, and founded many 
abbeys in Armagh ; but in 858, Turgesius, the cruel Dane, plundered their 
shrines, aind burned the cathedral and a great part of the city. The cathedral 
was rebuilt by Archbishop Catasaeli, in w4, in more than its pristine grandeur 
of architecture ; but this devoted edifice was again despoiled and burned by the 
Danes, A. D. 1004 ; but shortly after, like a Phoenix, rose once more in its 
original splendour, under the auspicious liberality of Brian Boroihme, the mo- 
narch of Ireland, and the zeal of Archbishop Amalgaid, Patrick Scanlan, 
who was primate in 1262, enlarged and beautified the cathedral, and it re- 
mained in the form iif which he had left it, until the celebrated Lord Rokeby 
filled the archiepiscopal throne of Armagh, in 1778, when he enlarged the 
aisles, improved the roof, and adorned one of the fronts with a beautiful gothic 
portico. This prelate vras as eminent for his architectural taste as he was for his 
tolerant principles and munificent liberality. It miglit be said of him, that he 
found Armagh a city of miserable houses,, constructed of stone and wicker 
work, and that ^^ he left it a dty of marble.^* He not only expended the entire 
of his episcopal revenues, but a great part of his hereditary income, in raising 
public edifices and making ornamental improvements in Armagh, which he has 
transformed from a swampy desert to a paradise of architective grandeur, and 
sylvan beauty ; for it is conceded by all travellers, that Armagh is the hand- 
somest inland city in Ireland.* 

* The archiepiscopal palace, adorned with all the gtuee and grandeur which sculpture and 
architecture could ttamp upon marble, will long remain a monument of the taste aod munificence 
of Lord Bokeby. 

This elegant structure, which b situated on an eminence, in the midst of an enchanting do- 
main, is ninety by sixty, and forty-eight feet high : and exhibits in its design and details, the 
effect, magnifieence, and lightness of Ionic architecture \ and its imposing appearance is not 
marred by the addition of wings, which generally detract so much from the beauty and grandeur 
of other edifices in Ireland. Lai|pe and ample offices are conveniently' placed behind a plantauon 
at a small distance* 

The immense lawns, decorated with clumps of flowery shrubs, and diversified with cascades, 
grottoes, rustic bridges, and serpentine promenades, arched with aiboresoent foliage, extend to a 
distant perspective, which is terminated on every side by waving groves and floral bowers. 

Th» principal front of the palace is adorned with a splendid portico of Galway marble, which 
is ascended by a flight of steps. The hall is enriched with all the attributes of painting and 
sculpture. On the stair-case, at the landing, are Ionic pilasters, between which are large cor- 
nices, with groupes of figures, representing Religion, Virtue, Charity, Painting, Sculpture, and 
ArchaCedure* At the entrance into the grand dining-room, there are Corinthian columns, sup- 
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In the sixth century, according to Colgan and Bishop Usher, there were 
eleven hundred stone churches in Ireland, built in a massive style of architec- 
ture. We are free to admit, that many of the Druidical temples were converted 
into edifices for Cbristiau worship, as all our antiquarians assert that the coun- 
try abounded with Druidical structures when St. Patrick arrived in Ireland. 
We believe it is a fact that cannot be contested, that there was no stone building 
erected in England until the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons, who first dedicated 
temples to tlieir deities, in that country. Tacitus, in the life of his fether-in- 
law, Agricola, states that the Britons had no bhck houses, temples, or fora^ aa 
the people lived in dwellings composed of ** wattles and clay,^' covered with 
straiv. Indeed, Bishop Warburton, in his essays on architecture, admits the 
accuracy of the Roman liistorian. The Saxons worshipped Odin^ and the re- 
mains of the temples, in which they adored him, exhibit every characteristic 
trait of the Roman style of architecture ; so that the Saxons, hke the Goths, 
have unjustly obtained the credit of being the founders of a new order of archi- 
tecture ; as it is certain that what are called the Saxon ornaments and the 
Saxon style have not the most distant relation to that people as inventors, but 
as they were used in ages in which they were distinguished for their conquest 
and power. 

Indeed, the obscurity in which the origin of Gothic architecture is involved, 
has elicited a great spirit of inquiry, given birth to various conjectures, and 
called into action the most ingenious researches of learned men, but without 
removing the thick veil of uncertainty that conceals it from the inquisitive eye 
of investigation. Some writers suppose that when the Goths had conquered 
Spain, and the genial wai'mth of the chmate, and the religion of the old inha- 
bitants, hnd kindled their genius and inflamed their mistaken piety, they struck 
out a new species of architecture, unknown to Greece and Rome, upon original 
principles, and ideas much nobler than what had given birth even to classical 
elegance ; while others contend that this species of architecture is but a corrupt 
mixture of the Grecian and Roman orders ; introduced first into Normandy by 
the knights templars and the crusaders of Palestine.* *' The Anglo-Saxons were 
partly,'' says Bode, ** converted to Christianity by Irish missionaries antecedent 
to the coming of St. Augustine, in 597." The first christian edifice for divine wor- 
ship, was built by Irish architects, at Withern, in 603 ; and after it was finished 
they were also employed, in 610, to build St. Paul's, on the foundation of the 
old temple of Diana. We have the authority of Enghsh historians to say, that 
St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, who built the church of Hexham in 674, sent to 
Ireland for architects to construct it. We adduce these facts to show that we 
were then the instructors and civilizers of the English nation. It is to us she 
is indebted for the rudiments of ecclesiastical architecture, and for those antique 
sculptures which so profusely adorn her pediments and arches. The castles or 

porting grotipes of children, bearing baaketsjof flowers, the beautiful eeup d'essai of Hickev, the 
celebrated Irish sculptor, whose genius was first elicited by the good primate. There are also in 
thij palace some cf the best products of the Irish pencil, among the moht noble of which is Barry** 
picture of Brutus condemning his sons to death. The view from the terraced walk on the roof 
of the pnlace, commanding the city, woodlands, obelisk, barracks, and the sky-clad mountains in 
the perspective, combines in its coup d'ail a rapge of scenic landscape which would impart a glow 
of new inspiration to poetr}' and painting. 

* " It would be hard,** says Dr. Milner, 'Uo determine why the pointed style of architecture 
is called Gothic, as it does not certainly owe its origin to the Goths. Vide Estmf on Gothie 
^rchilerhi^e. 

*' Ail the barbarian nations were called Goths. I think that what is called GdkU architeetare 
• originated with the Moors, in Spain, who took their ideas of columns, pilasters, or ramiflcationa 
of the vaultings, from their grove-temples ; for could the arches be otherwise than pointed, when 
the workmanship was to imitate the curve which branches make by their intersection with one 
another ? Is not the long vista, or aisle, in a Gothic cathedral, like an avenue of well-grown 
trees ?" Vide Bishop Wmrhurton's account of Oothie JSrehiUeture, " To induce us to tcqoietpe 
in this extraordinary notion, he ought to have proved that the Goths practised grove-worship." — 
Chamhers. 
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foitificatioiiB of the Irkh chiefs were raised ia the area of what they called a 
JDtm ; it was surrounded by a deep trench, the banks or ramparts of which 
were impaled with wooden stakes. The Norman tower and drawbridge were 
borrowed from the English invaders. 

It is time we should now speak of the round towers, which are, in a manner, 
peculiar to Ireland, and which have occupied th^ ingenuity of so many learned 
antiquarians to explain their original use.. Some have attributed their erection 
to the Danes, who are supposed to have used them as telegraphs, by placing a 
light in the aperture on their convex roof; others say, among whom is the 
learned Vallencey, that they were built by the Milesian druids, as fire-altars ; 
but Dr. Milner very justly rejects this opinion, by observing, ^^ that there was 
no occasion of carrying them up to so great a height as 130 feet.*' A third 
system is, that they were watch-towers, raised in times of intestine warfare, to 
prevent an enemy from taking the Dun of the chief by coup de mant ;' another 
hypothesis is that of Molyneaux and Dr. Ledwich, who maintain with a great 
force of reason, and an air of strong probability, that they were belfries to the 
churches, near which they are situated. To this well-founded conjecture we 
subscribe ; because there is not one of these towers in Ireland which is not 
quite contiguous to a religious edifice : a fact that sustains the probability that . 
the round towers were belfries, and built simultaneously with their adjoining 
churches. Smith brings another proof to the support of this opinion, in his 
. history of Waterford, published in 1746, when he tells us, '* that there was no 
doubt but the round tower of Ardmore was used originally for a belfry, there 
being towards the top not only four opposite windows, to let out the sound, but 
also three pieces of oak still remaining, on wliich the beU was hung ; there 
were also two channels cut in the sill of the door, where the rope came out, the 
linger standing below the door, on the outside." It is also to be observed, that 
the doors of these towers are uniformly elevated fifteen feet above their base, 
which has led to the conclusion that the Christian pastor was in the hahit of ad- 
dressing the people from these high vestibules. It is the opinion of antiquarians, 
that these round towers were built in the sixth century, which has given birth 
to an argument that, in that case, they could not be originally intended for 
belfiies, because bells were not introduced into the Christian churches until the 
seventh century ; but this argument will vanish before the historical &ct, that 
during the pontificate of Pope Stephen, the congregations were called to church 
by the sound of trumpets ; so that the Irish round towers might be trumpet- 
stands before the invention of bells. Dr. Milner, it is true, works hard to sub- 
vert this theory; he says *' that none of these towers are large enough for a 
single bell of a moderate size to swing round in it." Now with all due respect 
for a man who, in antiquarian lore and philosophical ingenuity, was equal to 
any writer of his age, we would deferentially observe, that the diameter of our 
towers within, at the base, is generally nine feet ; suppose they diminish at the 
top to four, it will be found that a bell of considerable size, but of rounder 
9hape than that now used, might very well be suspended and rung, so as to 
emit a loud sound. The idea that they were built by the Danes is now univer- ^ 
sally scouted and abandoned ; because if they had been erected by them, we 
would find structures of the same model in England, Scotland, or Denmark. 
Indeed, if we except the round steeple of the church of Aix la Chapelle, there 
is no other erection in Europe that bears an architectural resemblance to the 
round towers of Ireland. 

Harris and Dean Richardson concur in the supposition, that they were origi- 
ginally the residence of anchorite monks ; and Harris, to strengthen the sup- 
ports of this opinion, tells us, ** that Donchad O'Brien, abbot of Clonmacnois, 
^ shut himself up in one of these exalted cells, in the seventh century.** Dr. 

7 Milner advances very specious and ingenious arguments to sustain the conjec- 

/ ture of Richardson and Harris. It would be hard to define their order of ar- 

chitecture: they are, as their name imports, perfectly round, both on the outside 
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and in the insidCf and carried up in this form to the height of from 50 to 130 
feet ; they are generally built of chiselled limestone, and Uieir masonry displays 
taste and elegance of workmanship which are not to be met with in the buildings 
of modern times. 

AU the round towers exhibit the same mode and plan of building, as if the 
one was a facsimile of the other. They are all divided into stories of different 
heighths : the floors supported in some by projecting stones, in others by joists 
put in the wall at building, and in many they were placed upon rests. There is 
a door into them, at the height of from 10 to 16 feet ; and in the intermediate 
space of the stories there are a few loop-holes, which senred, perhaps, for the 
admission of light and air. Neeu* the top of each tower, there are usually four 
of these loop-holes, corresponding, in general, with the four cardinal points of 
the compass. The round tower of Roscrea, in the county of Tipperary, is 
admitted to be the finest specimen of this singlar species of architecture in Ire* 
land ; the limestone blocks of which it is built are cut with mathematical 
exaetnessy and laid with such nicety in the wall, as to render the joints scarcely 
perceptible. €Hraldus Cambriensis^ in his Topography of Ireland, written in 
1 186, calls our round towers *'* Ecdesiastical tdifiu$^ which were built shortly 
after the mission of St. Patrick.^' — '^ They are," he adds, ** built in a style or 
fashion peculiar to Ireland ; being narrow, high, and round." It would require 
a mater space, and more time than we can afford the subject, to advert to the 
dtSbrent opinions that writers have expressed relative to the round towers of 
Ireland; but we think tnat their very name in the Irish language (Chg^-ieagh) 
which signifies in English, the RelUhdusc^ should silence all objections and 
donbts as to the use of their origin. *' The reasons," says the learned Dr. 
Milner, *^ assigned for attributing these works to foreigners, namely, the sup* 
posed rudeness of the ancient Irish, is evidently ill-founded. For can we sup- 
pose that the tutore of the English, French, and Germans, in the learned lan- 
guages, the sciences, and music, as the Irish are known to have been during 
toar centuries, were incapable of learning how to build plain round towers of 
stone, when they saw their scholars all around them, erecting stately churches 
and monasteries of stone ; most of which, we are assured, were ornamented 
with towers." The Doctor might have added, that the carved architraves and 
sculptured entablatures of our churches, in the beginning of the sixth century, 
wheal the unlettered English and Picts were benighted m the gloom of barba- 
rous idolatry, show that uteratnre and the arts kept pace with the progress of a 
mind-elevating religion and a sublime morality, in Ireland. 

We subjoin a catalogue of the principal round towers in Ireland, which will, 
WIS think, impart a certain degree of local interest to our essay— to relieve, in 
seme measure, the unavoidable monotony of its details* 



Aghadoe, in 


the county of Keiry, is 


95 feet liigh. 


Agfaagower 


>f 


Mayo „ 


110 


Aatrim, 


99 


Antrim „ 


85 


Ardfeit, 


99 


Kerry „ 


90 


Ardmore, 


99 


Waterford 


110 


Ballygaddy, 


99 


Galway „ 


90 


Ball, 


99 


Sligo 


110 


Boyle 


99 


Roscommon 


110 


Casbel 


»9 


Tipperary 


80 


Castledermot 


99 


Kildare „ 


90 


Clendalkin 


99 


Dublin „ 


90 


OkMies 


99 


Monaghan 


no 


Cloyne 


99 


Cork „ 


110 


Devenish 


99 


Fermanagh 


90 


Downpatrick 


99 


Down „ 


110 


Dnimcliff 


99 


Sligo „ 


90 


Dromiskin 


• 91 


Louth „ 


ISO 


Prumlaban 


99 


Cavan „ 


90 
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Djsart, in Um eoantj of gueen's, if 90 feet high. 

Ferbane(two) „ King's „ 110 

Glendaloch* „ Wicklow „ nO 

Kildare „ KUdiire „ 110 

Kilkenny „ Kilkenny „ 110 

Kilfala ,, Majo „ 110 

Kihree „ Kilkenny „ 90 

Kelts „ Meath ,, 100 

Limerick „ Limerick „ 110 

Lusk „ Dublin „ ILO 

Melic „ Galway ,, 92 

Moat ,, Sligo „ 95 

Monasterboice „ Louth ,» 110 

Oran „ Roscommon 92 

Rathmichael „ Dublin, „ 95 

Roserea „ Tipperary 80 

Seatlery „ Clare », 96 

Sligo (two) „ Sliffo „ 110 

Swords „ Dublin ,, 93 

Timahoe „ Queen's „ 92 

Tulloherin ,» Kilkenny j, 92 

Turlogb „ ' Mayo », 110 

West-Carbury „ Cork „ 92 
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The Greeks, who were Taiii enough to claim to themselves the merit of Wr 
venting every art and science, have not scrupled to assign the precise origin of 
painting and sculpture, and to name their fortunate inventors; though the 
Egyptians pretend that painting was in use amongst them many ages before it 
was known to the Greeks. 

We read, indeed, in history, that the famous Semiramis having re-established 
Babylon, built round the city a wall of two leagues and a half in circumference; 
the bricks of which were painted before they were burned, and represented 
various kinds of animals. But as it was the Greeks that carried these aits to 
the highest perfection of genius, and clothed them with lustre and beauty, let 
us receive, cordially, their fiBibulous accounts of such glorious inventions* It 
was love, they say, that discovered the beautiful art of painting. A fond fe- 
male watching by her lover, observed that his shadow, projected on the wall, 
ezhifotted the contour of his person and the exact lineaments of his countenance- 
Desirous of retaining the pleasing resemblance when the adored original was 
gone, she instantly traced upon the wall the 'faithful outline, and thus gave rise 
to an art which is so dearly prized by lovers. 

From this rude beginning has sprung this fine art, that adorns and exalts life, 
and which the Greeks carried to a pitch of grandeur beyond the reach even of 
the sublimest attempt of the Italian school. 

The end and object of painting, viewed in its higher sphere, as a branch of 
the fine arts, is to convey delight by means of the power of imitation. It em- 
bodies whatever ideas of imagination or beauty, which the mind is capable of 
conceiving. Though it cannot, like music, rouse the slimibering sensibilities of 
the soul, or exert the persuasive power of eloquence, or the seductive charms 
of poetry, yet it can inculcate lessons of history and morality in the most pleas- 
ing and impressive manner. It may be called the mirror of the mind, as 

* This tower approaches the fry church so near, that it communicates wilh St. Kerin's kitchen, 
at the western portal, which convinces us in a more satisttbtory manner than fina-spua hypo- 
theses or iogeoius coixjectures, of the origina] purpofe to whidi roiuHt towen vara daY0U4« 
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nothing, except theatrical representation, can present ideal presence more for- 
cibly ; for Lord Kaiiees obserres, *' that a good historical picture makes a 
deeper impression than words can/' The essence, or ground- work of poetiy 
and painting is the same ; for the painter must in mind be a poet, and join to 
that hea^enlj gift one not less rare — the gift of apainter^s eye^ because it is 
necessary to combine the charms of both in a picture of ezeeUence* It is dif- 
ficult to point out the chronology of the progress of painting, from the first faint 
essay to the highest achievements of the art. The Egyptians, at a very early 
age, painted some grotesque figures on their potter*s ware ; and the Jews must 
have had some knowledge of the art in tlie days of Ea^kiel, who, we are told, 
" caused a tile to be brought to him, on which, in the grief of' his heart, he 
portrayed the city, even Jerusalem.". Homer represents Helen as embroidering 
on tapestry the pictures of all the misfortunes and battles which her ^tiu 
beauty had brought upon the Greeks and Trojans. The Romans, it is said, 
derived their first knowledge of painting from the Etruscan vases. The Greeks 
did not make rapid strides of improvement in the first ages of the art : it re- 
mained for the glorious days of Pericles, to see Painting ascend the summit of 
excellence, radiant in the gems of her attributes, and in the diadem of perfec- 
tion ! Then her pictures were the brilliant emanations of genku, boldly de- 
signed, splendidly coloured, with a warmth imparted by the glowing pencil of 
inspiration ! Then the lively and animated sensibility of Zewtis, Timanthes, 
and Apelles, set fire to the imagination, transported their admirers sometimes 
to the splendid abodes of the Gods, above '* the visible diurnal sphere,*' where 
the youthftil Hebe, poured forth her nectar, — and sometimes led tliem through 
blooming meadows and delightful landscapes, clothed in the floweiy verdure of 
Spring, where happy shepherds wooed their lovers, on mossy couches, shad^ 
with thick vines and fig-trees, laden with the mellow ripeness of autumn! 
The ancient Greeks, and their Italian colonies, were so convinced that expres- 
sion is the soul of painting, that they adopted it long before they had attained 
that exactitude of design in which they soon after excelled. According to Pliny, 
the most celebrated painters of Greece lived about six or seven hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. PANiBiTs*s picture of the battle of Marathon was so 
much admired for its magnificence and sublimity, that the prize was awarded to 
it at Delphos. Bularchus obtained his own weight in gold from the king of 
Lydia for his picture of a battle. Zeuxis formed a new epoch in the art of paint- 
ing, by the elegant refinements of his composition. His most celebrated per- 
formances were, his Jupiter, sitting on a throne surrounded by the Gods, and 
his beautiful Helen and modest Penelope, which were placed in the temple of 
Juno, at Agrigentum. He had several rivals, of whom Parrhasius, of Ephesua, 
was the most formidable, for he entered the public lists against him. In the 
piece produced by Zeuxis, the grapes were so naturally painted, that the birds 
came to pick them, which drew forth a burst of applause from the judges ; upon 
which, in a transport of exultation, he called upon Parrhasius to e^bit what 
he had to offer in competition with that work, who immediately showed a paint- 
ing seemingly covered with a fine piece of stuff, in the form of a curtai^. 
" Remove your curtain," said Zeuxis, " and let us see this master-piece." — 
*^ That curtain," replied the triumphant Parrhasius, ^* is the picture itself." 
Zeuxis acknowledged himself conquered, by exclaiming, ** I have only de- 
ceived birds, but Parrhasius has deceived me, who am a painter." After this 
victory Parrhasius grew so vain of his genius, that he clothed himself in purple, 
and wore a crown of gold, calling himself the " king of psdnters." Zeuxis . 
confessed, after the contest was over, that liis painting was defective in execution, 
as the figure of the man carrying the grapes had not sufficient strength of ex- 
pression to terrify the birds. But the fame of his vanquisher was transient ; 
the laurel wreath of Parrhasius^s victory over Zeuxis was torn from his brows 
by the superior pre-eminence of Timanthes. The subject proposed for the 
competition of these artists was *' Iphigenia gbing to be immoLsited ;" which 
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handled so felicitously by Timanthes as to obtain from die judges the palm 
of superiority. The story of that great chef d'asuvrt of antiquity is briefly 
this. Agamemnon, who commanded in the Trojan war, was desired by Calchas 
to sacrifice his daughter, Iphigenia, in order to appease the angiur of Diana, 
who detained his fleet at Auiis by contrary winds. The subject was peculiarly 
adapted for the display of a painter's powers ; it was tine, grand, tender and 
aflfecting, and it seems to haye given an ardour and an impulse to the genius of 
the victor. 

This celebrated picture represented Iphigenia, standing before the altar, as a 
young, beautiful, and innocent princess, upon the point of being sacrificed for 
the preservation of her country. She was surrounded by her lovely maidens, 
and a group of several other persons, all of whom appeared as if impressed with 
awe and horror. The countenance of the priest, Calchas, was expressive of a 
mixture of devotion and affliction ; Ulysses appeared sad ; and Menelaus, the 
victim's uncle, betrayed, in his looks and attitude, the strongest expression of 
profound sorrow. Agamemnon, the princess's father, looked like the statue of 
resignation, standing before the altar ; all the resources of grief were exhausted, 
the fountains of 'anguish were dried up — Nature was called in to the assistance 
of art. It i» not natural for a father to see the sacrificial knife plunged into the 
bosom of a beloved, interesting daughter ; it sufficed for him to obey the gods, that 
required the immolation, and he was at liberty to feast his feelings in tlie luxury 
of wo, and to drown his heart in the deluge of sorrow. The painter, not 
being able,to express the agony pf parental affliction, chose to throw a veil over 
his face, leaving the spectators to judge of what passed within his mind. This 
idea evinced a nobleness of conception that was only equalled by the splendoiur 
and magnificence of the execution. 



A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RUBERS. 

(Translated from a late Parisian periodical^ for the Irish Shield.) 

It is unnecessary to tell the reader, that Rubens, whose rery name when 
sounded, vibrates on the chords of taste, and calls forth the finest association 
which the arts can awaken in gifted minds, was the prince of Flemish painters, 
whose nUigic of colouring and beautiful play of light rendered his pictures, in 
these superior attributes of the art, inimitable. It was in the school of Titian 
he perfected his knowledge of these branches of his art ; he also assiduously 
studied the works of Romano, as well as the unrivalled productions of Raphael. 

The exalted virtues which he acquired, and the many fine qualities diat na- 
ture so profusely bestowed on him, had rendered him amiable in the eyes of all 
mankind. The simplicity of his manners, and the delicate modesty that always 
marked his conduct in company, uniformly threw a veil over the pretensions of 
the painter, and repressed the arrogance which we find too often allied with 
ffenius. He was tall and majestic ; his features, regularly formed, presented 
health-suffused cheeks, chesnut hair, and fine eyes, brilliant, but not fierce ; with 
an air dignified, kind, and engaging. His address was so winning, that it would 
take sympathy by surprise ; and his conversation was so easy, and so intellectual, 
as to enlist the attention and fix the regards of his auditory. While he was 
painting, he could talk with fluency and spirit, and without quitting his work ; al« 
ways bringing a flow of interest and intelligence to the current of the conversation. 

His address, prudence, and versatility of talent won such universal esteem fi>/ 
him, that the Infanta Isabella, of Spain, sent him as her ambassador into England, 
to negociate a peace with Charles I., in which diplomatic character he was, as 
history attests, eminently successful. While the Spanish embassy detcuned him 
in London, he painted the Banqueting-house for the king ; a peiformance that 
so pleased the monarch, that he conferred on the artist the honour of knight- 

VoL. I.— ^ 
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hood. The Queen Mury de MedioiB took so much deiigfat in hie gay and brii* 
liant convereation, tbat during the whole time he was employed on the two 
paintingc, which he executed at Paris, to adorn the Luzembiurg gallery, her 
majesty wa» always at his elbow, being as much charmed with the eloquence of 
his discourse as with the graphic tints of his pencil. She one day introduced 
iiim to court, in order that he might see the assembled beauties of France.-^ 
After regarding all the lovely dames of the circle, like another Paha, he adjudged 
the apple to her whom he considered the Venus of the group, the princess De 
Guemene^ who was then in the sixteenth year of her age, and as pretty as an angel, 
if we can judge from the reprusentation of the painter. The Emperor Ni^io- 
leon, who, in spite of all his faults, was as enthusiastic a patron of the arts as 
ever sat upon a throne, caused this picture to be placed in his bed-chamber, 
after his return from Elba, as he said '* it was quite hke his dear Louise.*' llad 
the painter lived, what intoxication of joy would swell his heart, to find his 
picture so honoured by a conqueror, whose exploits and matchless gloiy threw 
a shade over the fame of the Alexanders and the Caesars. 

Although Rubens was much attached to his art, he was so great a husband of 
Itts time, uiat he always could give some portion to the study of the heUe UUrtM^ 
particularly history and the Latin poets, of the latter of whom he was perfect 
roaster ; and with their language, and the modem Italian, he was quite familiar, 
as we may judge from the manuscript observations he has left on painting, in 
which he has quoted some passages fix>m Virgil, and other poets, that had a 
oonnexion with his subject; so that we are not to wonder that he displayed 
such brilliant variety in his thoughts — ^snch richness of invention, po much 
diassieal erudition and creations of fancy in his allegorical paintinAS ; or that 
he developed his subjects in such a luminous light of nature and mustration. 
From these combined sources of intellect it arose, that having a perfect know-* 
ledge of the actions and characters he designed to represent, his animated can- 
vass embodied them with life and individuidity. 

He was a man of gallantry, but he had a great aversion to excess in wine, in 
eating, or in gaming. His greatest pleasure was to show some fine Spanish 
horses, which he kept as models to paint from ; to read some interesting book ; 
to view and study his medals, agates, cornelians, and other engraved minerals, 
of which he had a y^tj fine collection, which the late King of Spain presented 
to Naf)oleon, who deposited them in the imperial museum, whence uey were 
carried off by the modem Vandals, after the surrender of Paris. 

He seldom visited his friends ; but gave those who came to see him so cordial 
a reception, that of all the curious persons and men of letters, there was not 
any foreigner who passed through the city of Antwerp, of whatever quality, 
who did not go to pay homage at the shrine of genius. 

He always gave advice with great candour, and the kindness of a father, to 
vuch artists as submitted their performances to his judgment, many of which 
he took the trouble of retouching. He never found fault with any work, for 
in his mind genius absorbed envy, but took pleasure in pointing out the beauties 
of the picture to the spectators. Although he had designed and copied many 
I things in Italy, France, and elsewhere, he constantly employed sMne young 

'f artists at Rome and in Lombardy, to design for him whatever was worthy of 

notice, and of which he afterwards made use, to awaken the recollection of 
the scenes they had sketched, and to give a new impulse to his genius. 

There are many features' in this character, as drawn by the French editor, 
that remind us of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, of all the painters of the last age, 
^most resembled the illustrious Rubens, in his manners, knowledge, and vivid- 
ness of colouring. Sir Joshua, we are told by his biographer, was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Flemish artist, and an imitator of his style. He used, 
publicly enough, to compare a splendidly coloured picture of Rubens to a well- 
made bouquet of flowers, in which though the colours are extremely shining 
and vivid, they do not affect the eye with glare and want of harmony. 
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The painting of Rubens that Sir Joshua esteemed the most, for \u nielloir 
colouring, was the picture over the altar, in his family chapel, at Antwerp ; 
and he supposed that the grandest composition that the whole art of painting 
had ever produced, was the *' Fall of the Diumud,^^ in the Dusseldorf gallery. 
Rubens alwajs failed in hitting off the grace and grandeur of the antique ; in 
this department of his art he, indeed, wound no magic wand« His painting of the 
Apollo Belvidere, instead of haying the loftj attributes of the matchless statue, 
appears like a Flemish porter. He thought himself, that his last picture. The 
Crucifexion of SL Peterj was the happiest effort of his pendf. 

There is no doubt but Rubens surpassed Rembrandt, his countrTman, and 
rival, in elegance of composition, dexterity of grouping, correct design^ and 
digni^ of expression ; but still the pictures of the Leydonian artist exhibit a 
greater mastery of light and shade, a charm of aspect and an engaging air of 
modesty in the female countenancesy than axe to be found in the performances 
of Rubens. 



PUiMilC EDIFICES OF DUBLIBT.— NO. II. 

THE FOUR C017RT8. 

** The Four Courts,*' as this superb temple of the law, in Dublin, is ealled» 
as the most magnificent structure which architecture has reared for the adminis- 
tration of justice, in Europe ; whether regarded for the extent of its dimen- 
sions, or the elegance of its finish and decorations. 

It contains the courts of King's Bench, Chancery, Exchequer, and Common 
Pleas. The entire range of front, to which a noble portico gives a most 
majestic appearance ; extends four hundred and thirty feet in a parallel line 
with the Inn's quay, running along the margin of the mer^ and the extreme 
4epth, from the steps of the principal vestibule to the rear portal, in Strand- 
street, is one hundred and fifty-five feet. This building, which combines aim-* 
plicity and grandeur of design with beauty and elegance of execution, stands 
on the site of the priojy of St. Saviour, founded about the year 1202, by Wil- 
liam Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, for Cistertian friars. When Elizabeth, the 
ekatte vestal, suppressed the Irish abbeys, she made a grant to the Duke of 
Ormond, of the priory of St. Saviour, and all its tenements. In the reign of 
James L it was sold by the Ormond family to Giovemment, and shortly after 
appropriated to tha use of the lawyers, and called tl e King's Inns. Sir Arthur 
Chichester, the ancestor of the present Marquis of Donegal, when Lord De- 
puty, in 1607, presided in a council of the Society of King^s Inna, consisting of 
the lords justices, legal ofiicers of the crown, and the most eminent Irisli 
lawyers; at which, as Dugdale, in his *^ Origin of IriMk Juritprudence^^^ informs 
ua, the following order was issued : — ^* Forasmuch as the present restoration of 
the Society of the King's Inns dodi require an admission of the practisers, 
officers, attorneys, and others of the several courts, whose ancUnty is not yet 
sufficiently known ; it is therefore this day ordered, that the admittances shall 
be received and entered in the book of admittances as they shall appear, and 
desire the same; yet notwithstanding that every the said practisers of law, 
officers, attornies, and other, shall ei\)oy the benefit and precedence of their 
antiquity, as shall be thought fit by the governors of this Society, their several 
admittances in said book notwithstanding." The judges then admitted several 
members, who proved themselves gentlemen by descent 

Since that period the Bench or Council of the King's Inns, is composed of 
the Lord ^ChanceUor, judges, great law officers, King's Counsel, and the Re- 
corder of Dublin, who by virtue of his office, has a right to wear a silk gown, 
and have precedenee aiid pre-an£ence of the entire bar. The Brehoo laws 
governed Ireland untU the reign of Henry III., A. D. 12M, when they wvre 
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superseded hj the introduction of the statutes and code of England, as will 
appear to those who may consult Harris, and Sir James Ware.* 

But we have wandered into a digression from our descriptive sketch of the 
Four Courts. The foundation of this grand edifice was laid under the aus- 
pices of the Duke of Rutland, in 1786, the then Lord Lieutenant, and planned 
and executed by Mr. Gandon, an eminent architect, of whose skill and fine 
taste it will, for ages, remain a monument. 

The Four Courts is a specimen of Grecian and Roman architecture that 
would do honour to Palladio himself; for, in composition and detail, it unites 
grace to beauty, and rigidly excludes that load of flaunting ornament which 
destroys the elSect and majesty of some modern erections. The four spacious 
couitsare adorned with every architective beauty that can add to their imposing 
appearance. 

After entering the grand Corinthian portico, you find yourself in an immense 
circular hall, somewhat in the form of one of the baths of Vespasian, in Rome, 
which is sixty-four feet in diameter, and seventy-six feet high, to the inner 
dome. The area of this hall is tastefully paved with white Portland stone, and 
the vaulted ceiling, lofty as the concave of a horizon, displays the highest 
finish of stucco work, and emblematical painting. The coui*ts communicate, at 
four points, with this superb saloon, by vestibules formed by massy Ionic co- 
lumns.^ «Here an American would be surprised to see four or five hundred 
lawyers, promenading round its ample circus, aJrayed in black gowns and 
flowing wigs, P»me of them linked, and conversing with their clients while 
waiting for their suits to come on. The first question a stranger a«ks on mixing 
in this sable corps of law, is, " which is O'Connell, Sirl" — " Behold yonder gentle-* 
man in the tattered gown, with the immense green bag, stuffed as full as a bale 
of rice with briefs, — that is the Member for Clare, Sir : he is just after making a 
speech of four hours in the court of Common Pleas. If you wish to bear him 
speak, go into the Court of Chancery, where it is expected he wmII consume four 
hours more in replymg to the arguments of the Attorney General : the cause is 
called." 

There are private doors from each court, leading to the different apartments 
of the judges. The rooms for the summoned jurors are also contiguous to the 
respective courts, from which they can enter the box without mixing with the 
crowd of spectators, for whose accommodation there is a gallery in each court. 

The benches of the judges are finished in an elegant style, and surmounted 
with crimson canopies. At convenient distances round the circle of the saloon, 
there are eight Ionic pilasters, capped with a composite entablature, surmounted 
with attics, which are decorated with 'well sculptured basso-relievos of the fol- 
lowing subjects, ** King Alfred establishing Trial by Jury ;'* " King John 
sighing Magna Charta;" "Henry II. giving a charter to the Irish;" "John 
tearing the rolls of the Brehon laws ;" " "William and Mary presenting the 
Bill of Rights ;" " The Genius of Ireland channing the furies of discord with 
her harp ;" " Hibernia and Britannia twining Friendship's wreath ;" " Poetry 
and Eloquence crowning Erin." There is a spirit in the design and ele- 
gance in the execution of some of these relievos. The colossal statue 
of Law, which surmounts the apex of the dome, is a fine specimen of sculp- 
ture. This bronze figure, in a sitting posture, with an air of 'command, and 
with the most solemn dignity in the expression of her countenance, has her 
right hand extended, grasping a crown, while her left holds a Bible. The 
Royal Arms, in bas relief over the grand gateway leading into the court-yard, 
is an exquisite piece of sculpture ; and the statues of Justice and Prudence,' 
which are placed over the portico on Inns' quay, are bold and impressive. The 
windows are beautified and enriched with symbolic metopes, and medaUions of 
••■"•»"— "■^■^^•■~~~"*" 

* The inbabitantfl of Conoaught continued under the operation of the Brehon laws until the 
aecetsioQ of Cbarle« I. 

In the course of our History w« shall fuUy define the laws and institutions of the Brthons ia 
Ireland. 
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the heads of the most eminent legislators of antiquity. ^* The entablature of 
the sides is finished,*' says Sir John Carr, by a baliustrade, on whieh are sitting^ 
figures. Over the angles of the building is shown as much of the drum of the 
dome, as forms a pleasing and well-proportioned basement, to show the super- 
structure to the greatest advantage, which is composed of a long cy Under, sur- 
rounded by detached Corinthian columns, twenty-five feet high. ' The columns 
are finished with an entablature, with two plinths, from which springs the dome^ 
covered with copper." This has been the grand theatre of Irish oratory : hero 
Grattan, Sheridan, Burke, Curran, Yelvkrt<»n, Fitzgibbon, Castlereagh, 
Flood, Plunkett, Bush,0*Connell, Sheil, Phillips, and M*Nally, displayed 
powers of eloquence as sublime and animating as ever reverberated throtigh 
Athenian or Roman domes. 



DESlTtTORY STRICTURES ON THE DRAMA« 

NO. I. 

Racine and lee.* 

The French and Irish trrigic poets, though they were not cotemporartes, 
exhibit in their dramatic productions a singular coincidence of sentiment and 
language, in their vivid delineation of pathos and passion, which ^re the two 
grand pillars that sustain the throne of Melpomene. 

The French poet, with the most insinuating art, steals into the labyrinths of 
the human breast, enchains the feelings, and establishes an omnipotent dominion 
over the passions. By the magic power of his language, the strings of sensi- 
bility vibrate with notes that thrill the soul, and awaken those sweet and sor- 
rowful emotions of sensation that make us shed real tears over imaginary mis- 
fortunes. The heroes whom he paints are in a manner like ourselves, because 
their prototypes are to be found in real life ; we are inten-sted warmly in their 
fate ; they elicit our sympathy, and become our fathers, our brothers, and our 
friends ; so that we participate in all the sentiments which they experience, 
Racine paints, with great superiority, the passion and rage of love, the darings 
and workings of ambition, the force of pnternal tenderness, the excruciating 
torments of jealousy, the simplicity of infancy, and the magnanimity of he- 
roism ; in fine, all the passions are the willing slaves of his genius. Our 
countryman, Lee, also held the softer passions spell-bound ; pity and tender- 
ness are the master-spirits of his tragedies, and they now and then fiash forth 
with a radiant burst of truth and nature, that affect and astonish an audience ; 
but no scene is unmixed with ludicrous extravagance, bombastie sentiment, or 
exploding passion, evaporating in the fumes of conceit. Yet Lee was a man 
of ao amazing fancy, whose very extravagance, splendid and eccentric as the 
comet's lucid pathway, would set up a dozen of the mawkish and crawling 
play- Wrights of the present day. His AUxanrhr the Chreat is a glorious efl!brt 
of dramatic power — a sublime flight of a daring, but deranged imagination, 
having as much absurdity as grandeur, and as much puerility as passion ; still 
we see the constellation of his genius, bright and brilliant, through the opaque 
clouds that hover around it. This play is well suited to the lofYy abilities of a 
mad poet; and there are touches of pathos and beauty in it, which, independent 
of its showy decoration, triumphal pageantry, and magnificent banquet, that 
must ever invest its representation with attractions and interest. Racine has 
exhibited Alexander the Great in the moment of victory and triumph. Lee 
has given us a view of the same conqueror, in a similar situation. In bis 
scenes the fancy is kept in a continual tumult, while the mind is enlivened and 

* We will Boon give a biographical sketch of Natbaiiibl Lbb, In which we will notice all his 
dramatic produttiona. 
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agitated by a wonderful succession of triumphs, conspiracies, jealousy, rerels^ 
love, perfidy, declamation, and bloodshed. In some scenes the royal hero rises 
above the highest flight of humanity, in others he sinks to the degradation of a 
drunken Helot. There is a strong infusion of this eztrayagant spirit still pre- 
valent among the successors of L^ ; and it still has charms for audiences that 
prefer show to sentiment, who would despise the Alexander of Racine, because 
his greatness does not consist in Oriental pomp, or the rant of declamation, but 
in the true sublinN^ of imperial virtue. Each poet has represented Alexander 
struggling in the toils of love. In the French tragedy he is entai^led in a 
tender passion for Cleophile. We admire Lee*s portrait, for the brilliancy <^ 
its colouring — ^the freedom of its outline, and the glow of expression that per- 
vades it ; but Racine, though wanting in the copiousness and fire of Lee, enlists 
our admiration by his pathetic and moving tenderness — his poetic and elevated 
sentiments, and striking individuality of character. 

Racine presents to us Cleophile so enthusiastically attached to Alexander, 
that her sole happiness is centred in his fondness — his smile seems the very sun 
of her sphere of existence. This princess prevails on her brother, Taxibu^ 
an Indian potentate, to form an alliance with her lover. To this connection, 
so fatal to his country, he is stimulated by a passion stronger than affection for 
his sister : jealousy forces him to the adoption of the measure, as his ancient 
ally. Poms, is his rival in his pretensions to the heart and hand of the beautiful 
Aziana, whose generous and independent spirit co-operating with her aversion 
to Alexander, had induced her to promise her hand and kingdom to that prince 
who should prove himself the most devoted to the cause of his country. But 
such are the allurements of CleophUe^ and such the confidence of Taxilus in 
the valour and unvarying fortynes of the Macedonian king, that he entertains 
the ambitious hope of receiving Axiana from the hand of the victorious monarch, 
after the conquest of her kingdom. Porus, swayed by love of country and 
abhorrence of subjection, continues faithful to the Indian confederacy, and un- 
changeable in his devotion to the Bactrian princess, with whose army, -in con- 
junction with his own, he ventures an engagement with the conqueror of Persia, 
and is overthrown, after fighting with heroic bravery, and endangering the life 
of Alexander in single combat. In the confusion and hurry of pursuit that 
succeeds the battle. Poms is supposed to be slain. But the heroic prince, by 
an unexpected turn of fortune, finds means to escape to the camp of Taxilus, 
his now triumphant enemy and rival. The soldiers of Taxilus, to whom the 
exalted character of Poms, had always been an object of the most profound 
veneration, recognize their old victorious leader, with tears of joy ; and, by a 
sudden impulse, a large body of them declare themselves his protectors. His 
rival, burning with jealousy, vengeance, and hope, flies to the camp to suppress 
the tumult ; and in the moment when he is again sure of victory, he fedls, mor- 
tally wounded, by the hand of the gallant Porus. 

His mourning sister, affecting the greatest anguish, and confident of her in- 
fluence with her imperial lover, and eager to appease the manes of her brother, 
solicits, with all that moving power which beauty in tears can exercise over the 
feelings of man, the death of Porus. 

Policy and love unite in persuading the Macedonian monarch to comply 
with her wishes. He knows that by giving Porus his liberty and life, he affords 
a scope to the formidable confederacy of all the Indian princes against him, 
which his marriage with Axiana would surely marshal in hostile array. Alex- 
ander dreads the magnanimous spirit of this princess as much as he does the 
genius and valour of Porus. He knows, that at least, by detaining him in per- 
petual captivity, he would frustrate all her patriotic schemes. 

Tet, though solicited by love, admonished by policy, and impelled even by a 
regard £ar his own safety, he resolves, in one of his **Jits of virtue,'* to avert 
the danger, not by the executioner's sword, nor the galling chain, but by a god- 
like act of mercy and forgiveness — ^by raising the inveterate foe to the rank of 
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a confidential friend. The unconquerable spirit of the valiant and noble 
minded Poms is supported through every scene, while Alexander is represented 
struggling with contending passions, and a warfare of revenge, love, and glory. 
The French dramatists seem to delight in the exhibition of exalted virtue. This 
is particularly observable in their Comidie larmoyant^ as it is called ; but in 
their Tragedy it is seen in rather a stronger light, where they delineate the 
human character in a more dignified point of view. In this species of compo- 
sition, the complication of interests is generally deeper, and the calls upon the 
moral feelings more pressing. 



ORIGIlf AL PATCH-WORK. 

PxRSOiriFiCATioif 8 IK PoETRT. — Hopx, the Isst coosolatioD of the wretched — the oasis 
that is ever green in the desert of misery — that foeDignant affection, which according to 
the heathen my thology was the gift of Heaven, to compensate for the numerous ills 
sent on the human race, has not often been represented by the Poets under a material 
form. 

Spencer has ttvo representations of Hope. One is that of a virgin elad in blue, 
chiefly distinguished by the anchor on which she leans. This is the established sym-n 
bol by which Hope is delineated in painting ; and may be interpreted as referring to 
that property of the " Heaven-bom Goddess," bv which it enables the soul to resist all 
the storms of adversity ; and preserve it from the shipwreck of despair. As usually 
pictured, however, it is liable to objections. A ^reat anchor is an awkward thing for 
a delicate female to carry about with her ; nor u it at all an appropriate instrument for 
a young lady to rest upon. She ought to bear it as a miniature ornament suspended 
from her girdle. Spencer's other portraiture of tl^is benign divinity is defined with 
more fancy and feminine elegance in the following stanza — 

With him [Fear] went Hope in rank a handsome maid, . 

Of cheerful look, and lovely to behold ; 

In silken samite she was light array'd, 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold : — 

She always smil'd and in her hand did hold 

An holy water sprinkler, dipt in dew." 

Spencer, very properly, in our opinion, instances this emblem of the a$pergoire, 
or spi inkier, as one of those which are censurable for want of sufficient perspicuity 
and distinctness. It is not by any means perfectly obvious ; but we think still it is not 
void of propriety; for Hope may justly be represented as shedding that divine influ- 
ence on the verdure of theinind, which like sun and shower to the opening rose, gives 
it vigour and bloom, under the nipping blasts of misfortune. 

If we recollect correctly, Sbakspeare gives no personification of Hope. In the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona he pictures it a '* Lover's staff;" and in Richard II, he speaks of 
Hope as if she were of the masculine gender. 

" — — — He is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper beach of death," &c. * 

Milton's exhibition, in Comus, of Hope is attractive and graceful, but scarcely dislia- 
guished from the other kind affections of humanity : 
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white-handed Hope, 



Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings." 

Yet the epithet hovering has pecnliar/orce in denoting the close and unremitting guar- 
dianship of this celestial attendant. 

Collins, in his PosnoTU, though he seems to dwell with peculiar pleasure on the 
n»ttnc of Hope, has failed in hittine off a graphic portrait of that Divinitr, whose sooth- 
ing attention is only withdrawn when death seals our eyes. Cowley has two pieces, 
highly wrought, in his florid style, for and against Hope, in which every line displays 
a new image, or figure of comparison, that is just stated, and then relinquitbed. 
Some of these are fMuresquey but are too sligot, impalpable, and transient, for a dis- 
tinct personification. 

Truth was represented by Apelles as a majestic, and modest female, plainly attired 
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bat her countenance shining with the light of beautj and innocence. Addison, in hit 
ingenious nllegory of *' True and faUe wit," adheres to ihe sinaplc manner of painting. 

He chiefly distinguishes the Goddess of Truth by the *' bright radiance effused from 
a pretty face," lit with the smiles of innocence; which seemed to purify and sublimate 
tiie atmosphere she inhaled. . »* 

The same idea is improved, and expressed with more force and brilliaiicy by Ma- 
son, in his tragedy of Elfricla. 

" Sr> Truth proclaims, I henr the sacred sound, 
Burst from the centre of her hurnincr 1 1, rone — 
Wnere aye she sils with sUr-wreatiiM lustre crown'd ; 
A bright bUn clasps her adamantine zone." — . 

Ben Jonson, in one of his masquei, presents us with a vivid and striking portraiture 
of Truth.— 

" Upon her head she wears a crown of btars, 
Tiirou^jrh which her orient hair waves to her waist, 
By wiiich believing mortals hold her fast, 
And in those golden coris are carried even 
Till with her brc.dh she blows them up to heav'n.>— 
She wears a robe cnclirisM with eagles' eyes — 
To signify her si^ht in mysteries; — 
Upon each shoulder sits a miik white dove, 
And at her feet do wily serpents move ; — 
Her spacious arms do reach from east (o west, 
And you may sec her heart shine thro' her breast : — 
H ^r rii^ht hand hoi Is a sun wiih burning rays : 
Her left a curious bunch of golden keys, 
With wiich Heaven's gate she locketh, and displays 
A crystal mirror han:;in:; at her hi east, 
By which men's consciences are rack'd," &c. 

There are several more hnes of tlds description; but enough has been quoted to 
give an example of that expeditious accumulation of emblems, by which ii figure ii 
rather overwhelmed than illustrated, [in our next we shall delineate Truth and 
lAberty-} 
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table in the blaze of personal charms — so full of attraction, grace, and the enchant- 
ment of fascination ! It was this plastic principle that fired the genius of Lysippus, 
when he performed such a sublime miracle of art in creatine the beatified beauties' 
illumination of perfection and celestial character, that breathe their charms over the 
Apollo Belviderc. 

Lucian, who was an accomplished judge of the subject, bestows high encomiums 
on Homer, for comparing Menelaus' naked arms to ivory, gently dyed in purple ; as 
such, according^ to his opinion, should be the colour of the whole body. Ausonius, 
the celebrated Roman poet« who loved so ardently and enthusiastically the charming 
and beautiful daughter of the Emperor Yalentinian, the graceful and inconiparable 
Bissula, thus addresses a painter, wbom he employed to draw her portrait. — *' (ro then, 
happy artist! and confound red roses with dew-washed lilies, and whatever reflection 
the air takes from them, lei that be the colour of he^ face, of enchanting smiles.^ 
Petrarch, in his vivid and glowing description of the charming loveliness of Laura, 
re presented -the voluptuous rose and blanched lily blooming on her cheeks ; and that, 
when she smiled, her breath exhaled perfumes as sweet and balmy as the odour of the 
peach-Uossom, displaying, at the same time, ivory teeth of the finest enamel, resem- 
uling a brilliant row of pearls set in orbs of pure coral. The impassioned Byron 
thought th{it beauty never appeared so attractive and winning, as when bathed, like 
April flowers, in the ** dewy tears" of melancholy sadness. But the fairest and finest 
features, even if arranged by the graceful band of Nature, in the most harmonious 
symmetry, and heightened by the mo^t blooming complexion, must be animated with 
a glowing expression of sensibility before they can strike the passions, elicit the .sparks 
of sympathy, or enchain the admiration of love. To invest oeauty with the power of 
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eonqvetl, it is Dteessary, as Lord ByroD, the sublimest of poets — the most feeling of 
loren, observed, that there shoald be 

'* Heart on the lips, and soul within the eyes." 
Among the most peculiar blandishments and attractive graces of a beautiful face, the 
dimple has always borne away the palm of pre-eminence, and the reason is evident ; 
dimples illoiLinate the countenance with the light of smiles, which reflects, as a mirror, 
the sensibility of the soul, the emotions of the passions, and the sweetness of temper 
which connect beauty with sentiment, and express a powerful and w inning ch?irm, tnat 
is not the property or characteristic of any other particular set of features, but may 
be, and is, perhaps, possible to all. 

A RoMAir Dardt. — Seneca hurls the bolts of ridicule at the race of dandies that 
disgusted Rome with their frippery and foppery in his age. '* The men," says he, 
** even exceed the effeminacy of the other sex, in adorning their persons. The coloured 
eloth they wear is li^ht and meretricious, and that they have a wanton, mincing pace, 
and seem not to walk, but to creep. They curl their hair like women; they speak 
vnth a low and affected voice, and gird themselves with corsets, to make their waists 
taper, and assume all the delicacy of body which belongs to the other sex. How they 
chafe when the hair-dresser is negligent, or betrays by his actions that he is dressuig 
and trimming a man. They are more solicitous for their vthiskers than for their health, 
and prefer being fine to beine manly." One would imagine that a JVeto-ForA: Dandkf 
bad read Seneca, and formed his habiU from his description. 

A Roman Beixk. — It may amuse some of our readers to know what were the dress 
and ornaments of Roman ladies eighteen hundred years ago. 

Silk, immensely dear, was much worn in the age of Seneca. *'The dress of our 
women," says the philosopher, ** cannot be called clothing, as it neither hides their 
bodies, nor modesty ; as it is so transparent and closely fitted, tliat it serves to dis- 
cover every part." Manlius Titus, the historian, informs us '* that the head, neck, 
and hands, were decked with precious stones ; and the ladies' snowy feet shone with 
chains of gold." 

*' I have seen," says Pliny, ^' Lollia Paulina, wife of the Emperor Caligula, dressed, 
not in her best manner, with rows of emeralds and pearls totally coveiing her head 
and neck; bracelets on her wrists; rings on her fingers ; while her ears glittered with 
jewels. On their feet the women of quality wore precious stones, and their slipi)ers 




beries^ little boxes, which graced their toilets, filled with paints, perfumes, and oint- 
ments, emitting such a fragrant scent as fumigated their apartments with the mot 
pleasing odours. They often changed the colour of their hair by lotion." 

To Discover the Secrets op a Woman's Heart. — Pliny the elder mentions, in 
the SSnd book, chapter the fifth, of his Natural history, that by the following applica- 
tion, the secrets which are hid in the deepest recesses of a woman's heart, may be 
revealed. *• Democritus," says he, ** let the tongue of a living frog be extracted, with- 
out permitting a particle of its flesh to adhere to it ; then throw it into water; after a 
short time take it out, and lav it on the breast of a woman asleep, exactly on the s|H>t 
where the palpitation of the heart is perceptible ; whatever questions you shall then 
propose to her she will answer truly." What an easy and admirable method to reflect 
tbefeeliogs of woman, and exhibit to our view the beauty of sincerity, and the defor- 
mity of bypocrisr ! This is the talisman that can tear off the mask of affectation from 
the cuDOing prude, unlock the real thoughts of the coy coquet, and *' excuse the blush 
and pour out all the heart" of the love-smitten maiden. By this means a man may 
dive into *' secrets worth knowing." If we were to resort to the puffing system of the 
soi-dwofil inventors of *' panaceas" and, like the ouacks, get the signatures of half a 
doaea of doting old woman^ attesting the efficacy of our nostrum, we might, in process 
of time make a fortune of it ; but we present it gratuitously to the readers of the 
Irish Shield, and the only reward we ask for publishing so inestimable a discovery, 
which curbed the vagaries of the Roman ladies nearly two thousand years ago, is the 
patronage of old bachelors, and dreaming old maids ; as it furnishes the first with the 
clew of prying into " mysterious secrets," and the latter with an infallible armour of 
catttSoQy to batfle every Paul Pry that may ^*€trop in,'^ when they arc asleep. 

Vol. L— 24 
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Elocution. — Virgtl whs r ino»t fHScin<i(ing reader; Lis aceent was sweet wiHi tli« 
nielody of its mofisiired catiences and impressive euphony. Herecited liisown Tcrtes 
with iuch an entiriiig sweetness and enchanting gracCi that Jnlius Montanus, a poet, 
who had of. en heard iiim, used to say that ^* he could steal Virgil's Tierses, if he could 1 
steal his voice, expression and eestnre ;^' for the same verses that sounded so rap- 
turously when the author read tnem, were far from having the charms- of exc^lence 
when pronounced by the month of another. Hooke, the celebrated author of Rommn 
ifwtory, took occasion to read some passages of his work for Onslow, the speaker of 
the English House of Commons, in 1764, (who piqued himself too upon his emplmtie 
reading) and begged him to give his candid opinion of the work. Tb*. Speaker an* 
swered, as if in a passion, " that he could not tell what to think of it, as it might be 
Donsense, for aught he knew, because his manner of speaking had bewitched bimk" 

Mrs. Oldfield, the far-famed tragic actress, used to say, ^^ that the best school she 
had ever known, was on hearing Howe read her part in his tragedies." Isaac Haw* 
kins Browne, the author of the " Pipe of Tobacco," declared that bp never felt th» 
charms oi Milton, until he beard old Sheridan pronounce bis exordium. '^ 

Boisrobert, famous in his day as a story-teller, and who bad so happy a talent thim 
way as to become the favourite of Cardinal Richelieu, when hisfiiends advised hincilo 
p^])lish bis tales, assured them that they would iind nothing of that engaging agree-) 
abteness on paper, that he had the happy skill to spread over his living chat, '* and that 
his reading was only a mere cheat upon their ears." 

Such a siren is Pronunciation, united with the tone, the expression, and the .geai«re 
of an accomplished reader. Of Goldsmith and Thompson it was said, that '* they 
wrote like angels, but read like parrots." 

The Vicar of Brat. — Any man that, now-a-days, deserts his early principles and 
political friends, and enlists himself under the banners of his former enemies, is said to 
act like the Vicar of Bray, who had the vicarage of .Bra^, in Berks, which he retained 
from the reign of Henry VIII. until his death, in the reign of Elisabeth, by changing, 
his religion three times. On being reproached as a turn-coat, he calmly replied ** that 
he kept to his principle, that of living and dying Vicar of Bray. 

Oliver GoLDSMiTH.^-The author of the Traveller discovered, at a ver^ esrly age, 
the germs of that genius which afterwards grew to be the most majestic oak in the fbrest 
of English poetry. The following instance of his precocious rhyming, though omitted 
hj his biographers, is handed down b^ the traditionary legends of Elphin, the place of 
his birth. During the Christmas holidays of 1737, a large company of young people: 
were assembled one evening at bis uncle's, and Oliver, then but nine years of agCg wa4 
required to dance a hornpipe, while one of his schoolfellows played at the same time 
on the fiddle. Being but new ly recovered from the small-pox, by which he was much 
disfigured, and his figure being short and thick, the musician (very archly, as he sup- 
posed) compared him to iELsop dancing ; — and still harping on tliis idea, which he 
conceived to be very happy and apposite, the laugh was suddenly turned against him 
by Oliver's stopping short in the dance, with this pungent retort — 

'- Our herald had proclaimed this saying — 
Sec ^sop dancing, and his monkey playing.*' 

This smart reply decided his fortune, for his uncle was so pleased with it that he de- 
termined to send him to the University of Dublin. 

A HiffMRiAN.— Some one in conversation with St. Pierre, the celebrated autlior of 
the Studies of J^Tature, observed that a just, impartial historian, should be without a 
country and without any religion, if such things were possible. ** Say rather," said 
the literary patri(^, ** without passion and without a pension.*' 

The Voice. — There is nothing can give such pomp and dignity to tragic declama- 
tion, as a fine musical voice. *' The voice," says Madame de Stael, " is the organ vf 
the soul ; and it has more power upon tlie mind than the most exquisite beauty;'^ jei 
how little care do wc take to cnttivale the excellence of this material organ, which 
gives such charms to poetry and eloquence. 

Justice. — There is no virtue which can adorn a monarch more exalted than justiee* 
it is the source of liberty and hiippinet-s ; and the sovernment in whose principles its 
balmy emanations do not commingle, is vicious and despotic. <> According to tiie opi- 
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nion of Aristotle, all the noble virtues of humanity are concentrated in justice. Phi- 
losophers have defined it to be that dis|K)sition of the mind which induces men, at all 
tinnes, to render every (person his due. On the principle thus defined, a King of Sparta 
(bunded his answer to those who boasted of the eauitable justice observed in the dis- 
tribution of the prizes at the Olympian games, which were celebrated every five years 
at Elis. — '* Is there any thing wonderful or uncommonly meritorious," said the Spartan 
monarchy *' that a nation should perform one act of justice in five years ?" 

Origin of making Glass. — We are indebted to chance, more than genius, for 
many of the most useful and valuable discoveries. The Grecian and Roman ladies' 
who existed before the Christian era, never had ihe pleasure of contemplating their 
charms in a mirror. Pliny the elder informs us, that the art of making gla&s was dis- 
covered in his day, in the following manner. As some merchants were carrying nitre, 
tfaey stopped near a river issuing from Mount Carmel, between Syria and Judca, where, 
not readily finding stones to rest their kettles on, they were obliged to employ pieces 
of their nitre for that purpose. The fire gradually dissolving the nitre, the fluid in- 
corporated with the sand, and a transparent matter flowed, which, in fact, wa» ^o 
other than glass. 

Gahk of Chess. — Saliadano observed, " that the Devil was a great fool to employ 
to many means to try the patience of Job, when he had nothing more to do than engage 
him at a game of chess." 

Garbick. — ^Having once a green-room wrangle with the celebrated Mrs. Clive, in 
which words ran high, the tragedian concluded his passionate remarks upon her by 
saving, — ** Madam, I would rather stand before a park of artillery than before the 
volley of a virago's fiery tongue. I have heard of tartar and brimsionef and know the 
effects of both ; but you are the eremn of the one, and the flour of the other." 



MILTON'S ITALIAN SONNETS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 

SiE,— I beg to tender you my thanks for your polite atteiition in sending me the Iriih 
Vmdkaior, of Montreal. I have^read with pleasure in the columns of that patriotic 
and talented paper, the judicious remarks of Mr. Magrane, on my translation of one 
of Milton's Italian sonnets, Mriuch appeared in a late number of the Shield. 

Those remarks, I am ready to acknowledge, evince a degree of critical judgment 
and well-regulated taste, which redound much to the credit of Mr. Magrane; but he 
will be candid enough to admit that even the flowing numbers of Moore, soft 
and sweet as (iney fall, like the tones of the harp on the waters of Killarncy, have failed 
in giving us the passion, delicacy of sentiment, and the refined spirit of love, which 
breathe through the sonnets of Petrarch. 

Coleridge and Capel Loft have given us voluminous paraphrastical translations of 
Italian sonnets, without ever being so felicitous as to catch the spirit, turn of thought, 
regularity, and pleasing variety of the originals. Why, then, should I succeed in an 
attempt in which men of aspiring genius 5iiled? In the English language the Petrar- 
£an ooodels may be well copied, but shall never be equalled. While 1 acquiesce io 
the truth and justice of Mr. Magrane's strictures, and confess my faults in my trans- 
lation* r must beg to remove from his mind the impression that you were the authorof 
it. The wreath of your fame. Sir, is too green and lauriferous to require borrowed 
sprigs from the solitary ba^-sapling of Juverna. I hope, as an act of justice to yoa, 
tliat the impartial and spinted editor of the Vikdigator will copy this note, and thus 
remove the imputation which the error of Mr. Magrane has fastened upon your fame. 

There are two mora of Milton's Italian sonnets in Dodsley's collection, of- one of 
which I hope Mr. Magrane will favour the readers of the Shield and Vin orcAToR with 
an Enslish version, and I shall attompt the other. As taste is frequently the compa- 
nion of genius, I anticipate a translation from Mr. Magrane, which will be at once 
Hleral and poetic. Wishing your excellent work the patronage which it so eminently 
deserves, I subscribe myself your Friend. JUVERNA. 

flOthMay, 1899. 



THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 

" The Drama's laws the Dram&'s patrons give ; 
And those who live to please must please to liTe*'* 

PARK THEATRE. 

During the last month several popular plays of the legitimate drama were presented 
in this house, whence have been expelled the masquerade mummers, the harleqoinSy 
jack-puddings, creeping monkeys, sorry apes, and antiquated flower-girls, whose paint 
and padding, mock teeth, and false curls, qualified them to look much more in cAo- 
racier, if they had dressed like whithered sybils, for which personations age and nature 
intended them. 

A few evenings since, the play-bills announced that, " at the request of several of 
his friends, Mr. Wallack would make his appearance in the character of Richaid, 
Duke of Gloster." 

When vanity is fanned by friendship, it generally carries a man out of the sound- 
ings of nbilitv and prudence. Surely it was the siren voice of seducing vanity Uiat 
allured Mr. Wallack to sail his little bdrk from the calm seas of melo-dramatic res- 
pectability, into the tumi^ltuous Charyhdis of tragedy. Mr. Wallack, it is true, has a 
good stage figure ; but his attitudes are forced, and, consequently, wanting in grace 
and pictorial effect. His voice, though not musical, is well' adapted to express the 
hoarse intonations in which Richard should convey his words — and his features are 
well calculated to represent through their expression, a canting, dark, gloomy, hypo- 
critical, designing villain, though unfitted to disguise, like Kean's, the inward emotions 
of the soul, and exhibit the mingled power of light and shade, which the great master- 
spirit of English tragedy developes in his matchless personification of this character. 
Mr. W>«llack is not^ indeed, a Proteus ; diversity-of look and gesture is not his forte. 
We Will be so candid, however, as (o admit that the great outline of the part was hap- 
pily conceived and hit off; but its requisites and most prominent features were not 
discriminated or displayed in a suitable light. The Duke of Gloster and King Richard 
were, in the hands of Mr. Wallack, precisely the same person. There was no marked 
difference between the Lord Protector, and the arbitrary regal despot — first humbly 
soliciting the pliont Buckingham to favour his pretensions to the throne, and then 
Richard of England, urging his minion to murder his nephews in the Tower: both 
were dull and uniform, without the monotony being relieved by a shade of dissimilarity 
in the assumption. In the most unnatural courtship-scene with Ladj Anne, Kean be- 
came the repenting and fond devoted Lover ; but here Mr. Wallack, instead of ** con- 
cealing his art," where he required " a tongue to wheedle with the devil," and use all 
the eloquence of passion, to disarm her aversion, and bury in oblivion the scarcely 
cold embers of a murdered father-in-law, and a butchered hiisbandj betrayed the same 
apathy in his gestures, and the same insulting and malignant expression of counte- 
nance, as wlicn paying his addresses to the widowed queen. Again, in the Chamber- 
scene (wc cannot help making comparisons) with his wife, Kean's Ridiard exhibits a 
ma'ignant and a determined cruelty — a rancorous ferocity of mind, subservient indeed 
to the trammels of ambition, and indulging itself in horrid exultation over the wounded 
feelings of a hapless wonoian ; and the thrilling effect of his reply to her repcoachet , 
when he exclaimed, in a burst of irony and contempt — 

'* It is Diy honesty that tells thee now, 
VViih all my s<ml--I hate thee /" 

was little short of the fulmination of a demon, and fixed in the mind of the auditory 
th'it detestation of Richard which was the grand object of Shakspeare in writing the 
.play. But in thc^e scenes, where Kean conjures up miraculous effects, Mr. Wallack 
was dull ami depressed. Even when playing the saint with the mayor and citizens of 
London, Mr. W. only presented us the t^'rant, hatching plans of future wiekedness 
with his creatures. In the delivery of the speech in which he expressed to Bucking- 
ham his gratitude for the possession of the crown, he evinced, we allow, dignihr, and 
spoke his words with an emphatic enunciation. And he nearly approached Kean in 
kis imitatiim of giving bis particular orders for the battle ; his marked hesitation and 
anxiety for the ultimate event, were finely depicted, and his intense perturbatiort of 
mind was well expressed in the incoherent and disjointed manner in which a man ever 
speaks, when he is giving directions about one thing, and thinking of another :-r- 

** SdiUUe — white Surry — for the field to-morrow.—— 

Is ink and paper ready ?'' 
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It wottld be difficult to produce a greater effect thnn his impresBiFe deliFery of those 
lines produced. But in the Tent-scene he cast off all regard for the author/ as well as 
for toe rules of his art — he roared, ranted, and bellowed like Polyphemus, after losing 
his eje. Here all his tragic powers forsook him, and left him a mimic, insltad of a 
calm, determined Monarch, whom dreams could not terrify. 

We cannot say any thing in commendation of Mrs. Hilson's Queen, or Mrs. Sharpe's 
Lady Anne, as they were cold, formal, and passionless in every scene. Mrs. 
WHBAVI.KT, indeed, imparted interest and enei^ to the Dutchess of York. Mr. 
Sziipson's Richmond was. justly entitled to rank among those performances which 
criticism must pronounce respectable ; and Mr. Barbt represented the debilitated 
dignity of Kins Henry in a very impressire and characteristic manner. Messrs. 
Bichiiif^ and Woodhull, in (heir respective parts, lacked none of their usual ability 
and spirit 



THE ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND IN 

NEW-YORK. 

This Society is no more! — It has faded away like a flower that leaves behind no 
fcent of remembrance. Its life, indeed, for a while, exhibited a brilliant galaxy of , 
patriotism and liberality ; but its close, like the disappearance of a comet in the clouds, 
fans left' no trace of its once radiant pathway for the contemplation of memory. That 
the exit of a body composed of Irish patriotism, and American sympathy, which was 
animated with the patriotic spirit, and sparkling eloquence of a Sampson, a Macskveic, 
a CLmaxs, a Shea, a Shbts, a Coonbt, and the young and promising McKeon, shonld f 

be clouded by an act of inoAatitudb to the most virtuous and successful patriot that / 

Ireland ever produced— to Daniel O'Conxtell, the emancipator of his countnr — ^the 1 

▼anquisher of English persecution, who has thrown open the gates of the English 
Senate-houses for the admission of Catholic Ireland, — is a sad theme, on which the 
regrets and indignation of Irishmen in America shall pour tears of lamentation, and 
bitter anathemas. The appropriation, by a species of eotq> de main, of the funds ori- 
ginally contributed for the sole purpose of relieving our country from the weight of i 
oppression, to the erection of an intended monument for the late Mr. Thomas A. Em- \ 
MET, is loudly and generally deprecated and decried. Why did the meeting at the ^ 
Masonic Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 13th of May, proceed with such " breathleaa 
haste," — ^with such unwarrantable precipitancy, as distanced opposition and reflection f 
Why was not the wholesome and judicious resolution of Messrs. McKeon and Clbrke 
adopted, which would have wiped away the odium that its rejection has stamped upon 
theM^gorcAtc^ character of that anomalous meeting ? If there were time given for consi- 
derate, a majority of the Association would have unquestionably voted some token 
of GRATITUDE to O'CoNNELL, Shiel, and Lawless, those successful patriots, who have 
achieved the emancipation of their country, vrithout staining their laurels with her 
BEST BLOOD ; without offering at the shrine of negative freedom the broken hearts 
and MANGLED BONES of Enn's young enthusiasts; without incurring the widow's 
malediction, or drawing forth the burning tears of myriads of mourning orphans. 
That the late Mr. Emmet was a devoted patriot, who, like the amiable Sampson and 
the talented Macneven, suffered the inflictions of desuotism in his country's cause, we 
are willine to adroit, and his memory deserves sepulchral honours ; but that the fervid 
warmth of regard in which bis friends reverence it, should prompt them to set such a 
preposterous estimate on his services to his country, as to raise them on the pedestal 
of competition with those of Daniel O^Connell, is a presumptuous decision, which 
considerate and intelligent Irishmen will denounce and decry ; while they hand it down 
to posterity for censure. 

When they tell us he was an Apollo-Bel videre in virtue and genius, they have no 
right to complain if we examine with rigour the proportions of the statue, lest we 
should bend the knee before an image of clay, instead of a master-piece of sculpture. 
Let OS not be so precipitant in pronouncing his apotheosis, until the unanimous 
decision of impartial judgment affixes the seal of perfection on his virtues. Let us 
try the purity of those boasted virtues by the analytic standard of comparison and 
inquiry, ere we rashly assert that they are as genuine as Daniel O^Connell's. Let us 
read the history of Ireland, and we will find that neither Taafe, Parnell, nor Barlow, 
has bestowed a page on either the services or sufferings of T. A. Emmet ; while the 
martjrrological zeal and chivalric devotion of Tone, Orr, Fitzgerald, Robert Emmet, 
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mnd iht other ▼ictims of tyranny, are extolled and lauded in passages of length ma^ 
filoqaence. His path in the orbit of the Irish political sphere was short and dream- 
scribed; and if it was, for a time, warm and luminous, his brother's fate was' the 
4ittractillg focns that concentrated the sympathy and regard of Irishmen. Historians and 
poets will dwell with delight on the splendid career of O^Connell, to the goal of Erins 
emancipation ; and while they record his matchless virtnes, and emblazon his unpaft>al- 
leled deeds, they will feel a kind of enthusiastic reverence for the man who uniformlir 
denounced oppression, without interrupting the "sweet concord" of society — who 
snatched the rusty key of the temple of Liberty from the tenacious grasp of g1(|pBiy 
Intolerance, without slaying her guards ; and who tuned the long slumbering harp or 
Erin to the matin-song of freedom, without mingling the joyful notes with the deatiw- 
knell sounds of martyred patriots ! Those, therefore, who endeavour to convince iii 
that the barren services of T. A. Emmet have as strong a claim as the gigaatic exer- 
tions, and countless sacriGccs of Daniet^ O'Connell, on the gratitude of our country, 
might as well persuade us that molehills can rise to the elevation and swell to the 
magnitude of the Alps. 

We have been led to these dispassionate remarks by the murmurs of disoontent and 
dissatisfaction which we hear expressed in every quarter, in conse<^uence of the funds 
of the Association having been improvidently voted for the completion of a monument, 
which is to perpetuate Mr. Emmet's memory. 

Liet it be remembered that large sums have been already raised from voluntary 
contributions for the intended mausoleum, which should suffice, without coveting 
lands which the donors gave as offerings to Irish patriotism. Now, if they were ap- 
pfopriated to the purchase of three silver pitchers, made by an American artist, for 
O'Connel) Shiel, and Lawless, the meeting would evince a proper sense of gratitude, 
gain general applause^ that would have thrown round their memory a halo of appro«- 
bation, to exhale a radiant meteor for the future light and animation of all friends of 
civil and religious liberty. Perhaps a public meeting will rescind the o^eetisnable 
and obnoxious vote — the voice of public opinion emphatically invokes the interposition 

of IftlSHMBN ! 



CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

English Justice, aroused from the torpid trance of ages by the loud clanking of 
those galling chains of oppression, which have corroded the very sinews and gai^ened 
the very fibres of Erin's heart, has, at length, in the terror of her fears, annihilated 
the hydra of exclusion, and thrown open the gates of that constitution, which was exh 
.torted from King John by Roman Catholics, to Catholic Ireland. 0'Cojinbi.L, 
the great architect of that impregnable fortress of consolidated opinion and vttAta- 
^]<rT — the Irish Catholic Association, is the Orpheus whose harp has charmed and 
lulled the Cerberus of prejudice to an interminable repose in the temple af concord. 
The professors, in England and Ireland, of the creed of the Messiah— of saints and 
aages — of heroic monarchs, — ^the Napoleons, the Alfreds, the Brians, and the Edwards, 
•wfll never again be alarmed or iniimiduted by the horrid growl of the monsten The 
Upas-tree ol discord, whose roots poisoned the soil, and whose branches diffused pestiieooe 
throitgh the moral atmosphere of our native land, has fallen before the Herculean axe 
of Daniel O^Connell, with a tremendous crash, that has appalled Intolerance aad 
Orongetjfii / Bigotry and her baleful mists will no longer obscure the Irish horicon; 
the sun of justice, rising from the clouds of dissension in beaming brillism^, will 
iiluminate our smiling landscape of green pastoral meadows and waving groves ; and 
the genius of Concord, long exiled from amongst us, shall return to Erin, with aU the 
genial Virtues of her retinue,' to expel viperous Brunswiekersy as St, Patrick did venom- 
ous reptiles, and disseminate her blessings over the Emerald Isle. A milleniun of 
national happiness is about to commence in Ireland, and the wounds which English 
despotism inflicted on her, during a barbarous warfare of six hundred and fifty-seven 
years, shall be healed by the sanative hand of Catholic emancipation. Tojwbom does 
ahe owe the glorious position which she has gained — to whom is she indebted ibr the 
termination of her miseries — to whom will posterity attribute the bursting of her 
chains f She gratefully, indeed, acknowledges herself, with her seven millions of 
tongues — all Europe — all America acknowledges (save, indeed, the de\fying moaumefir 
uii9i§ of New-York) that Daniel O'Connell is the successful liberator of his 
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country, and that to him exclusively is dae the gratitude and applause of the frietids of 
freedom, for an exploit in politics which equalled that of the great Napoleon in war,— 
that of crossing the Alps of intolerance, and compelling the decided enemies of Catho- 
lic emancipation to sign a peace in the very citadel where they judged themselves 
iavincible ! When we say this, we are not insensible of the splendid merits of ShieJ|. 
Lawless, or O'Gorman ; for they were the Marshals, Murat, Ney, and Soult, who 
faithfully carried the plans of their gallant leader into effect. 

While on this subject, we beg to seize the opportunity of congratulating our distin- 
guished countryman, Matthew Carey, Esq. and all the members of the Association 

of the friends of Irel and in Philadelphia, on the glow of eloquence and spirit of pa- j^ 

triotism which breathe a lustrous incense of gratitude and independence, tnrough the ^Q^^ ^**^ 
^ energetic resolutions which they passed at their meeting, on the i2lliJliJtflXi^- / «tS/ 

Those elegant and judicious resolutions, fresh and fragri(nt JfTBejMireTiirthe re- ' 

dolence of their manly sentiments and nervous language, shall be hailed with applause 
in Ireland, and inscribed by the historic muse on the emblazoned page of her story. 
They are worthy, indeed, of the gifted and classic minds of the Ipstoric Caret, and - 
the poetic M*Henrt — men whose pellucid emanations have shed an unfading radiance ^ 
of genius on the literature of their country. ^jj^ \^ ^^ \ltu-w I /^xP-^ V?"^^ \ 

BISHOP ENGLAND. 

We rejoice to learn that this eloquent and enlightened prelate, whose superior ta- 
lents, philanthropic liberality, and apostolic piety, have not only won the esteem and . 
respect of the professors of his own creed, but of those sects of every other religious ^ 
denomination in America, is not to withdraw the lights of his philosophic mind frooo an 
ecclesiastical sphere, which his removal would eclipse. He is, unquestionably, the 
grand Corinthian column of the Catholio Church in America ; for ne unites to the 
eloquence of Dotle, the theology of O'Leary, so that his translation to an Irish 
bishopric would leave a chasm in the Catholic prelacy of this Union, which the see of 
Rome could not possibly fill op with similar capability. When we make this asser- 
tion, we make it unhesitatingly, and without fear of contradiction ; and certainly with- 
out the remotest intention of derogating from the zeal and merits of the French bishops, 
who** bear their faculties so meekly," in America; but as their language is not the 
language of this country, the lights of their genius, even if as splendid as those of a / 
Fenelon, or a Massillon will always blaze under a bushel, here. Dr. England is not \ 
only a historian, a theological disputant, of acknowledged powers, but a mient orator, 
who canr wield the rhetorical thunaer with the potency of a Kirwin, or a Keogh. 
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We would only betray a fastidious degree of affectation, if we were to disguise the 
honest pride that swells and elates our heart at the flattering reception with which the 
Irish Shield has been honoured in every quarter of the Union, and the Canadas. 
Indeed, it is a ndaxim universally subscribed to, that the man who is not as ambitious 
of gaining the cbaplet of fame, as the rewards of pecuniary emolument, will never 
soar as a writer above the vulgar walk of mediocrity. We candidly confess, that th^ f 

approbation of our cotempeiraries gives an incentive to the latent powers of our intel- t 

lect, and fans those flames of ambition, that would otherwise die in the embers of 1 

apathy. "^ ' J 

Many of our subscribers in town and country have suggested to us the expediency ^ 

of bringing out the laisfi Shield, in its present form, weekly, in order to expedite 
the completion of our bistort of Ireland^ which, we are glad to see gaining ground 
in popular opinion. We shall, with pleasure, comply with their wishes, as soon Aa 
AN adequate accession OF PATRONAGE Will be procuTcd to eovcr the heavy expense 
attending a weekly publication. The specimen of the Shield whidi We have given 
the world, furnishes a sufficient guarantee that it will not retrograde from the eminent 
position it now occupies among the perio<Ucals of the country. The number which 
we now present, is entiunlt composed of original hatter. 



TO THS EOkTO* OF TUX IMUH SHIELD. 

SIR — Af an Irishman, allow me to tliank you 
for the lights you are throwing on the history and 
literature of ournative land. The Irish Shiild 
should be in the hands of every man that loves 
his country, for it is vastly superior to any Irish 
work ever offered to the patronage of Irishmen in 
America. 

I send you the original, and, faint translation of 
an Irish poem, written some vears ago, by Thaov 
Ruddy, an untutored bard of the county of Leitrini, 
which I hope you will deem worth a corner in the 
Sh»ld. O'ROURKE.* 

THE MODEST LILY OF MANOR 
HAMILTON. 

Why does that rose shine forth with so much pride, 

lo all the glories of aoEa stern bride f 

Is it because she decklYair StUn's bow*r»— 

Is it because she's called the queen of flow'rs? 

Is it because she scents gay GUnacU's plain, 

And lives iu ev'ry poet's love-sick strain.^ 

Is it because she breathes in Homer's Greek, 

And shares the charms of lovely Nora's cheek f 

Is it because the plaintive bird of night 

Woos her in strains that lend e'en saints delight ? 

But mark yon bumble lily of the vale, 

Content to flourish in the past'ral tale; 

Content in her own native shade to breathe. 

Or bloom at times in some young shejihcrd's wreath; 

Yet thou art dearer to my lonely breast, I 

Than yon proud rose in all her radiance dress'd . ' 

Tlw purest emblem of the modest maid, 

Who flics the wanton eye, and courts the shade. 

•We clieerfuMy give insertion to O^RourkeU 
spirited translmlon; and we trust he will favour 
us with several oUiers.— Of Ma»oh Hamilton, in 
the county of Leiirini, we shall give a local and 
historical sketch, in the course of oui Topoorafuy. 

THE SIGH. 

As silent and sad by my Mary I sate. 

Lore iir*d and tormented my breast ; 
But f trembled, and dare not my sufferings relate, 

And I lain would have luU'd them to rest, 

But my eye, that would glisten at tiroes with a tear. 
And the blush that still glow'd on my cheek, 

Betray'd what 1 dreaded, yet wish'd to appear, 
More plainly than language could speak. 

She saw, and as angels in pity look down 

On saints that are fated to die. 
My Mary hung o'er me, norkilPd with a frown,— 

'Twas compatnon that beam'd in her eye. 
She spoke not; but, oh! I could read in her look. 

That she'd fain my emotions define ; 
And as gently her hand— gently yielded, I took, 

Her pulse beat as rapid as mine. 

Tel I trusted not still to iiiy faultering tongue 

l*be bold langnage of love to apply ; 
But mv heart struggled under the weight ihatso loiw- 

Had press'd it, and breath'd out a sigh. 

As the roM, when the gay zephyr fans it will wave; 

And glow with more beautiful stain. 
So my Mary look'd up— deeply blushing, aud cave 

The sigh-all 1 wiSh'd for-again. * 

JUVERNA. 

SONNET TO A ROSE. 

Oh, lovely rose ! while yet thy l)eauties shine. 
And blooming life thy tender leaves confess, 

Go ! on my Mary's softest breast recline— 
And press what now I vainly sigh to press f 

Around her charms a rival lustre throw ; 
There spread thy frograuce o'er the lily's white— 
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There flame thy colours on her breast of „„,w 

Till, faint and vanquished, you sink in night. 
For while thy living sweets shall waste in aiJT^ 

.-A"** ^'**'*® '''y vernal tints shall charm hervre. 
While yet thou art the rival of my fair. 

E'en then they languish, and e'en then shmll die 
not so the uassion that my bosom warms. 

It lives alone on Mary's conquering charms. 
^, JUVERNA. 

THE WINTER OF THE MIND. 

TO JUVERFTA. 

** The maiden shall lall in the spring of bei 
youth. Who shall raise her tomb on Caahel't 
frowning rock.> Who shall send over the duk 
blue wave, that salutes the pine shaded Hudson, 
the picture of Mart to the spouse of her love.^— > 

OaSEAN. 

Say no more that Maty loves ; 

Break at once this injur'd heart; 

If your bosom pity moves, 

Mournful truths impart: — 
O'er my frame I feel a gloon), 
Cold and heavy as the tomb ; 
Where no glad sound 
Is heard around, 
No flow'rets bloom. 
Keenly blows the stormy air, 

Night approaches— drear and dark ;— 
Falling leaves and branches bare, 

The wuitry season maik. 
Let the transient tempest roar. 
Nature her lost charms deplore. 
The flowers, shall spring, 
The birds shall sing, 
When winter's o'er. , 
Sad and lonely I will rove. 

Scenes of kindred woe to find ; 
I'm forlorn with hopeless love. 

The IVinUr of the Mind. 
Ail the joys of life are fled, 
Hope's young blossoms all are shed. 
The peace I mourn 
Shall ne'er return. 
Till I be dead. 
Cashel, 4th April, 1829. 
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I THE HARP OF ERIN, 

Wake, ancient Harp ! whose notes, so long 

Discordant, have in sorrow moaned; 
Whose once proud chords could scarce piokmv 

Echo of sounds in glory throned 1 
Wake to the songs of earlier days. 

Attuned to deeds of later fame I 
And pour again the minstrel's praise, 

In blessings to the patriot's name. 
The Lyre is strung ! once more its tones, 

To Erin's sons most sweet, most dear. 
Swell to each shore where feeling owns 

Freedom's bright smile, or Slavery's tear. 
And o'er that wild harp's mouldered frame, 

The shamrock with the myrtle twine — 
Those palsied strings again shall chiim 

The wreath which made them once diving !B. 

THE TRIUMPH OF LO^E. 

When thirst for fame the bosom fires, 

Glory bids her banner wave, 
And the heart that love inspires 

Dares !he front of danger brave ; . 
But, if love and glory meet, 

Alas ! for glory— love's more sweet. 
When friendship in life's chequer'd day. 

Soothes and calms the trouMed breast ; 
How sweer, beneath her cheering ray. 

For the mourner's soul to rest 1 
Rut, if love and fiiendshiu meet, 

Alas ! for FrulMdsuip— Love's more sweet f 

JUVERNA. 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The MilesiaiiB utabUsh their government an the haeie of justice and wisdom in 
Ireland* 7%eir beneficial imtituHona and judicioue polity. Partition of Ire- 
land hy Heber and Heremon. Discord and dissension caused by the wife of 
Heber ; the fatal results thai ensue. Death of Heber in an enga^emetU toith 
his brother* Heremon sole monarch of Ireland — he successively defeats Caicer^ 
Amhergin^ Un and Vigho'^the arrival of the Piets — their plans and intrigues 

. discovered^ and frustrated : alliance between them and Heremon — ultimately 
the invaders settle in ^orth Britain, Death and character of Heremon^ the 
great founder of the O'Am/ dynasty. 

The last decimve victoiy secured the Milesians the sovereigiity of the kin<r- 
dom of Ireland. Having nothing now to apprehend from foreign, or internal ene- 
mies, Hbber and Hsrrmon began to organize, in conjunction with their Dniidi- 
cal Brother Amhergin, a code of laws for the govemment of their people. The 
legislative enactmentB of these conquerors were dictated by a spirit of equitable 
justice, and enlightened policy, towards the conquered natives, that impresses us 
with a high sense of their wisdom and prudence. After concurring in the extent 
of sovereign power that each brother should assume and sway in the executive 
administration of tbair realms, they proceeded to make a division of the 
kingdom. 

hk arranging this partition Heber and Heremon paid particular regard to the 
suggestions and decision of Amhergin, the High Priest. Our annalists do not 
accord in theif detail of the particular territones allotted to each of these Princes. 
Dr. Keating informs us, that some learned antiquarians assign the northern part 
from the river Boyne* and Sruibh to Heremon, and tiienee soathward to the 
Ocean, to Heben 



* The Boyne, a noble and romantic river, risea in the King's County, and after a derioos coarse 
winds itstribotarv streams into the sm at Drogheda. Its banks are adorned with the towns ofTrim, 
Navan, Slane and Drogheda. Tb» battle between James 1 1 . and William III. fought at Old Bridge, 
near Drogheda, on the banks of this riTer in 1600, has given immortal celebrity to the Boyne. 
The Dorie Obelisk erected te 1736 to commemorate a victory lost by the imbecility of James, and 
wen by the foreign mercenaries of the Dutch Usurper, is a grand and imposing pillar, which towers 
to the elevation of 150 feet. The inscriptions on the four sides, record the cTcnt of the victory 
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Rejecting, however, this alleged division, he adduces other authorities that 
aert the two provinces of Munster were appro[)riated to the possesaioD of Heber, 
while Leicester and Connaught formed the dominions of Heremon; and to Ek^^ 
her, the son of their brother Ir, was given as a patrimonial territory, the entire pro- 
vince of Ulster. O'Fiaherty and M'Geohegan endeavour to sustain the correct- 
ness of Eeating's partition ; but Dr. O'Halloran, who seems to have made more 
accurate and profound inquiries than either of these historians, states, that Heber, 
as being the eldest brother, chose the southern part, a hne of division being drawn 
from the Bay of Gal way to the Bay of Dublin, by which Leinster and Munster 
fell to his share, while the house of Heremon enjoyed for ita portion of the distri- 
bution the provinces of Ulster and Connaught. This bears the evident marks of 
truth, and subsequent facts establish its accuracy on a solid foundation of proba- 
bility. For whenever the house of Heber was deprived by the branches of the 
Heremonian Dynasty of the Monarchy, it contended for the original partition — a 
partition whose limits were subsequently defined, and acknowledged by the faith of 
a solemn treaty made A. D. 156, between Con, "of the hundred battles," and Eo- 
gan-more. Monarch of Ireland. By th6 terms of this treaty, the southern provinces 
of Ireland were denominated " Leath-Mogha,^^ and the northern *' Leath-Cwn,^ 
The division of territories being finally adjusted to the satisfaction of both the 
Brothers, their kindred and officers were rewarded with grants of land. To £im- 
her, the son of Ir, several territories were allotted, by his uncle Heremon, ia 
Ulster. Heber also bestowed large tracts of land to Lughaidh, the son of Ith, 
in the counties of Cork and Kerry. These chiefs held their possessions, as feu- 
datories to the ruling princes. This was the origin of the feudal system in Ire- 
land. Each class of the subordinate depeiidents of these chiefs had land parcell- 
ed out to them, in the vicinage of the residence of the head of the sept, lor which 
they were obliged to render military service to him when called upon. The two 
brothers vied with each other in iheir endeavours to disseminate the blessings 
of a paternal government through the isle, and concord and affection seemed to 
cement together not only the hearts of the fond brothers, but those also of their 
devoted subjects. But this vras like the calm that precedes the coming of thi^ 
tempest A contention arose between them that threatened disastrous results. 

In appointing their retinues, who were to accompany them to their respective 
seats of government, each brother strenuously insisted on retaining in his service 
a Poet of great genius, and a Musician so eminently skilled in his 8oui*touching 
art as to rival Orpheus himself. 

Heber maintained that without the inspiring stanza's of Cir tMie Am (as the 
Poet was called) the notes of O'Nai's harp would sound discordant in lus ear; 
while Heremon on the other Jiand, declared he set his heart on the union of the 
rhyme of the Poett &ad the dulcet melody of the harper. Both were obstinatelj 
determined to possess the sons of song, and their strife was on the point of the 
most fatal consequences, when Amhergin, the arch Druid prevailed on them to 
submit their difference to his mediation. 

He cast lots by which Heber gained the Musician, and Heremon the Bard. 
In consequence of this distribution an impression long prevailed in the popular 
traditions of Ireland, that Ulster excelled in poetry, and Munster in music** 



and the deeds of Schomberg and the other chiefs of William's army. In 189S, we were one among 
the countleM multitude that followed the presetit King of England to Old-bridge. Hit Mi^jeety 
did not alight from his carriage on that occasion, to vkw the obelisk, but the Marquis Conjngham 
pointed out to him the spot where Schomberg was killed in the river, and the positions which the 
hostile armies occupied on its right and ieft banks. 

* On this subject an old Irish Poet bestows the following stanzas:-* 

" The learned Princes, Heber and Heremon 
Contended which should, with the Poet's art 
And the Musician^ i^kill be entertained — * 
They cast the lots ; the northern Prince enjoyed 
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Thb, indeed, is an infltance of that early protection with which poetry and music 
were fostered by the literary Milesians. Nor were these the only arts that re- 
ceived enconragement from the tutelary hand of regal patronage : — it also ex- 
tended its shielding support to the sciences, agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce* Twenty-fbur men, well versed in agriculture were appointed to reclaim 
twenty*four tracts of land, that, probably, lay uncultivated since the creation. To 
such readers as view with secret satisfaction the simplest afiairs of antiquity, the 
names of these agriculturists may not be uninteresting, as the portions of land 
Which they cultivated still bear the names, of their improvers, for posterity. These 
men, whom Swift would eulogize above Philosophers, for raising millions of 
*' Blades of grass, where none grew before," were called Aidhne, Ai, Asal, Meidhe, 
Moiba, Meide, Guibh, Gliu, Ceara, Reir, Slan, Leighe, Liffe, Line, Leighean, 
Tria, Diil^, Adhat, Aire, Deisi* Dela, Fea, Fenihean, and Serahe. Fertility and 
improvement eoon gave smiling charms io the aspect of the landscape and Ceres 
and Pomona spread their bountiful donations over its valleys and mountains. 
''The clearing of the land in this manner," says Dr. Warner, ''gave rise to agri* 
culture, whose vestiges are now to be seen in some of the most waste and un- 
cultivated parts of the Island. If this does not afford a proof of the superior num- 
bers, it it at least a proof of the superior industry of the ancient inhabitants over 
the presMit; and though the old Milesians had an invincible prejudice against me- 
chanical handicraft occupations, which were carried on by the remaining Belgians 
or their slaves, yet that agriculture was in high repute and estimation." To Uiese 
remarks of the English historian, it may be added that it is a remarkable feature 
in the history of our ancestors, that whUe several historical facts have been omit- 
ted, our antiquarians have sedulously transmitted to us the names of all those who 
encouraged agriculture, which> indeed, seems to have been more particularly at- 
tended to by the ancient Milesians, than those may be willing to allow, who con- 
nect the idea of ferocious independence to the feudal system of antiquity. 

The pletiing chtfms of poetiy ; and Heber 
With mane first bis touthem salyects blemed. 
From hence the generous Irish, with rewards. 
Did bountifully crown the Poet's skill. 
And music flourished in the southern coasts.*' 

•Cambransis, who was one of our earliest libellers, was still obliged io admit the perfection of the 
Irish in mosic After be bad heard the Minstrels who attended the Irish chieftains at a banquet 
fifen to &em in Dublin by Henry II. he wrote to one of his friends in England as follows. *'0f 
all nations within our knowledge, this is, beyond comparison, the chief in musical compoeition." 
When Uie celebrated Italian composer, Geminiani heainl some of our pathetic airs in London, he 
•TOlaimed, " Ua I that is the music of a people that lost their liberty ! I have heard nothin| so A 

sweet and plaintive, and of sucb an original turn on this side of the Alps.*' The celebrated Han- / 1 

diel declared often, that "he would rather be the author of CaroIan*s ' EUtn Jtroon' than of all 
his own compositions.' 

" Mflitary Ausie made part of the studies of the Irish Warriors. It filled them with courage, 
and a contempt of danger ; and it was by the help of the military song they sounded the charge, 
nlly, retceat, &c. Their great proficients in the art were called Cora&s.'*^ 

Vide 0*C<mnorU DUnr, 

** In the sixth century the Britons and Welsh studied music under the Irish profbssors, in the 
College Armaghi which was then so renowned a University, that It was called the *' greof tcAool of 
the wesT of Burope.'*~Fuie ITarton^s HUt. of EngUok I'oelry. 

*'At thvi time,''says Magneelus, (Apology, page US,) ihere were no less than seren thousand 
matriculated students in the University of Armagh." 

'* No nation can be found in a^y part of the world more slulled in music than were the ancient 
Irish.'*— fTariTt Di$t. on History, page 271. 

" The Irish Historians contend that their country is the celebrateil Hyperborean Isle, and that 
music is the native production of the soil, and in support of this pretension they quote the follow- 
ing passage from Diodoras Sicvlvs. ** Erin is a large Island, little less than Sicily, lying oppo- 
eite ttie Qdiae, and inhabited by the Hyperboreans. The country is fruitftil and pleasant, dedicat- 
ad to Apollo, and most of the people Priests or Songsters. In it is a large grove, and in this a 
temple of a round form, to which the Priests often resort with their harps to chaunt the praises of 
tbtir god, Apollo.'*— W 4Ry ». 
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While Heber and*H«remoii were daily becoming more connected by the bonds 
of paternal attachment, and reciprocal kindness, woman, that source of good and 
evil to man, severed Uie ties of afiection and affinity, and threw down the apple 
of discord among the .two Brothers. They had scarcely reigned a year, when a 
rupture, resulting from the pride and ambition of Heber's wife, divided them by 
an abyss of enmity and malice. There happened to be three beautiful and pictu- 
resque vales, on the adjoining confines of their respective territories, two of which 
were in possession of Heber, who suffered weeds to luxuriate where nature in- 
tended flowers should flourish ; while the third, which belonged to Hereraon, was 
decorated by his tasteful queen with every embellishment of art that could im- 
prove nature. 

This vale, in the decoration of which Tea, the wife of Heremon, took so much 
pleasure, was as pleasing and enchanting, if we credit our annalists, as the glen 
of Terope, for its shady groves, floral bowers, meandering rivulets, hanging gar- 
dens, and gushing fountains of crystal water, rendered it an earthly elysium. 
Seated in one of these bowers, this lady often sang in concert with the minstrels 
of her palace, filling the air with music, which was redolent with the odorous 
breath of flowers. Such was the paradise that arose under the plastic hand of fe- 
male ta9te ; and such are the charms it can impart to the spontaneous productions 
of luxuriant nature. The loveliness of this vale excited the envy of Heber's 
queen, who insisted on possessing it also. Her husband, over whom she exei^ 
cised unlimited sway, unable to resist the influence of the seductive blandishment 
of female entreaty, and perhaps, moved by the loflier views of ambition, insisted, 
in a haughty manner, that his brother Heremon should resign the vale. 

Tea, however, a lady whose mental endowments were only equalled by her 
personal attractions, found no difliculty in persuading her spouse to refuse so un- 
warrantable and ungracious a demand. When the messenger returned to the 
Queen of Heber, and communicated the peremptory denial of her brother-in-law^ 
she became enraged, and by the power of tears and supplications, she forced her 
husband to take up arms in her cause. A civil war was the immediate conse- 
quence. The two brothers, by mutual consent, led their forces to the plains of 
Geisoily in Leinster, where a desperate engagement took place. After a fierce 
and obstinate fight, Heber, with three of his commanders, and a great number of 
his bravest soldiers were slain. This victory put Heremon in the undivided pos- 
session of the Monarchy. Such are the fatal consequences that arise, frequently, 
from matters of trivial importance in their own abstract nature, but formidable 
when they become connected with the human passions. The shades of a thou- 
sand heroes must often traverse that undiscovered country, beyond the mortal 
continent, "from whose bourne no traveller returns," to satiate the whim of roy- 
alty, or the importunate cravings of a capricious individual. 

HEREMON,after the death ofhis brother was solemnly inaugurated on the lAagh 
Fatly or stone of destiny, by the Druids, as sole Monarch of Ireland. A. M. 
2737. 

Having now no rival on the throne to disconcert his policy or interfere with his 
plans of government, he gave full scope to his predilections and wishes ; but 
though his power was absolute, his acts were generally the ofispring of conscien- 
tious conviction and acute discrimination. 

He selected for his ministers men who were eminent for their learning and vir- 
tues, so that his administration soon healed the wounds of civil war, and diffused 
through the nation those blessings which can only emanate from a just and impar- 
tial government. It might be said that by this wise and prudent procedure he 
made the affections of his people the supporting pillars of his throne. Even the 
Tuatka de Danans and the Firbolg9, whom he had conquered and reduced to sub- 
jection, were so prepossessed by his conciliating manners and generous clemency 
as to become his warm adherents. He bestowed the government of Leinster on 
Criomthan, a legitimate descendant of the Belgic dynasty. The two provinces 
of Munster he conferred on Er, Orbha, Fearon, and Feargna, the sons ofhis bro- 
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ther Heber ; and Eadas and Un, the sons of Vighe, two generals who signalized 
themselves by their valour in the late engagement, were deputed Viceroys of Con- 
naught ; and Heber, or Eimher, the son of his brother Ir, was raised to the station 
of Governor of Ulster. As soon as he had thus organized and consolidated a sys- 
tem of legislation and government for the security and safety of his dominions, he 
turned 1iis thoughts to the internal improvement of his kingdom. He invited ar- 
chitects and sculptors from Greece, and began A. M. 2738 to build, on an emi- 
nence overlooking the favourite vale of his wife Tea, the magnificent palace of 
Tara, which for more than a thousand years afterwards was the regal residence 
of the Monarchs of Ireland. As we will have innumerable occasions to speak of 
the palace of Tara, in the course of our history, we will defer a description of its 
architecture and trienal parliaments until we bring down our narrative to the glo- 
rious reign of Ollamh Fodla, A. M. 3083, which forms so triumphant an epoch 
in our annals.* 

But neither the beneficence, nor clemency of Heremon could subdue the disaf- 
fection of some of his own kindred, who still looked upon him with an evil and an 
envious eye, since he overthrew his brother Heber. At the head of this insurgent 
fiiction, was Caicer, an officer whom the monarch loaded with favours and ho- 
nours, but like some of the infamous marshals who betrayed the great minded 
Napoleon, he had a heart dead to the warm touch of gratitude and honour. 

The king incensed to madness, collected his forces and soon destroyed the ad- 
herents of the traitor, who himself fell a victim to his baseness and ingratitude. 
In the course of a year after the suppression of Caicer's insurrection, the arch 
Druid, Amhergin, regardless at once of fraternal affection and the injunctions of 
moral obligation, gave himself up to the influence of jealous passions, and ambi- 

* Hbrvmon boilt the palace of Tara, in honour of hu Queen Tea, firom whom it derived the 
name of Teamore* 

"It waa an immense pile of wood, whose workmanship and architectural grandeur displayed the 
highest taste of Grecian art.*'-^NicBOLSoN. 

** In the early ages, Britain had to resort to Ireland for artists, and materials for building. The 
massy colonnades, that adorned the porticoes of Tara's royal palace, were composed of Irish oak, 
and so embellished by earring and^ilding as to look more magnificent than the most finished 
peristyles of Grecian sculpture.*'— Campion. 

" The Milesian Buildings, though composed of wood, were more elegant, more sumptuous, ex- 
tensive, and more beautiftil to the eye than those erected of stone, on account of the various en> 
gravings in relievo, paintings, and the fine volutes that adorned the columns, sculptured from pon- 
derous trees of oak. On this account the workmen and artists of Ireland have been often induc- 
ed to abandon their own country and repair to Britain, where they raised many heathen temples 
before the introduction of Christianity." — Ward. 

** It appears that Cormac, the renowned Monarch of Ireland, JL D. S54, rebuilt the palace of 
Tara of marble, on an enlarged scale of grandeur. We may form some idea of its magnitude 
when we are told that it was five hundred feet in length, and ninety-five in breadth, and sixty high* ^• 

It was adorned with thirty porticoes. In the middle of the state-room hung a lantern of prodi- 
gious size, studded with 300 lamps ; and the lodging apartments were Aimished with a hundred 
and fifty beds, and the hospitable tables always spread with delicious fare for 1500 guests who daily 
partook of the royal banquet 

''There were three side-boards covered with golden and silver goblets, and the king was waited 
upon at table by a hundred and fifty of the most distinguished champions in the kingdom. 

''The household troops, who were in constant duty, consisted oi 1050 of the flower of the Irish 
army.*' — Warkbr. 

" Our Milesian ancestors built for use, not for ostentation. They built their houses of timber, 
as several nations of Europe have done, and as some do to this day. The ancient Irish did not 
conceive that real magnificence consbted in rearing great heaps of stone, artfully disposed, and 
elosely cemented ; or that real grandeur received any diminution from the humility of its habita- 
tion. They brought dignity to the place ; they sought none from it ; — and thus judged all the 
Celtic nations, until the Roman conquests changed their manners, and made them yield to Roman 
customs.*' — O'Connor. 

" Tara was once a stately palace as its ruins showeth to-day. It stood on a lofty hill in Meath, 
which commands a most goodly prospect. The valleys are fertile and beautifbL In this palace 
the countrie had their meetings of provincial kings, senators, and poets.'* 

HOUNBBBD'S CbROMICLR. 
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tious aspirations, by stirring up a revolt against the king his brother. Plaeing 
fainiself at the head of his rebel legion he marched towards Tara, but the Mo»- 
arch soon arrested his progress by attacking him at Screen, a small viMage about 
three miles from Tara, w£ere he routed his troops and slew himself. Shortly 
after this revolt had been quelled, the king was again obliged to jwsist the defec- 
tion of Un and Yighe, who were also defeated and slain. 

The battle in which these disaffected chiefs were killed, was fought in the phuna 
€»f Comhrar in the County of Meath, where a Rath, or mound of earth, to thpa 
day, gives '^a local habitation and a name," to the scene of their fight and sepul- 
ture. The arrival of the Picts, at this era, is a memorable event in our annals. 
Of these adventurers, King Cormac* in the psalter of Cashel, gives us a ciieum- 
•tantial narrative. Bede, the venerable sire of English annalists, also, in his 
ecclesiastical history, notices the descent of the Picts on Ireland, which brings a 
collateral proof to sustain the unshaken truths set forth by the regal Prelale of 
-Cashel. 

The Picts, as the royal historian informs us, were engaged in the service of 
Policomus, king of Thrace, an effeminate Prince, who formed a design of vio- 
lating the chastity of their general's daughter, a virgin of the most exquisite 
beauty. But her father, and a man of the nicest feelings of honour, with a mind 
sensitively alive to the foul disgrace intended. his darlms child, resolved to save 
Iter from contamination, even at the risk of his own lite. Making known the 
criminal designs of the king, to some of his friends, they felt so strong a sympa- 
thy in his cause, that they assisted him to despatch the libidinous tyrant in his 
own palace. As soon as this deed was accomplished, they fled the country to 
evade punishment. 

They tnlV^lled, we are told» through the dominions of several Princes until 
they reached France, whose king, on hearing the cause of their flight from their 
own countiy, took them into his service, and assigned them lands, on which 
they built a city, from thence called Pictavium, now Poictiers. The French 
Monarch, led, no doubt, by curiosity, paid a visit to the young damsel, whose 
captivating charms had the same effect on his heart as they produced on that of 
the Thracian king ; but the chaste lady took an early opportunity of apprising 
her father of the passion of the French Monareb, conjuring him, at the same 
time, to remove her from the influence of that regal contagion which threatened 
death to her virtue. 

As soon as he heard this, he again formed the determination of flying from 
the danger that menaced his daughter's honour. Thus resolved, he and his 
fiiends seized upon a portion of the French fleet, with which they hastily put 
to sea, and succeeded, alter a favourable voyage, in gaining the Irish coast. 
They landed at Wexford, but in their course thither lost the beautious fair one, 
who was the sole cause of all their wanderings and solicitude. Her dread of 
dishonour, and the intense anxiety which perturbated her heart, preyed so much 
upon her spirits as to produce a rapid consumption which hurried her to a wa- 
tery grave, in the sixteenth year of her age. The Picts being brave soldiers, en- 
listed themselves under the banner of Herehon, with w^hom, in conjunction with 
lus own troops, he attacked a predatory expedition of British invaders, who had 
just landed in his dominions, and succeeded in totally defeating them at the 
Dattie of ArdrLeamhnachta, in Munster. The Picts were -emboldened by the 
eervices which they rendered Heremon on this occasion, to solicit, confidently, 
en asylum from hint in his kingdom. But even at this early age, the Island 
was so thickly inhabited that the monareh, though willing, found himself unable 
to grant their request. The Picts, however, were determined to effect by trea- 
chery what they could not obtain by entreaty. They conspired, and entered 
into a collusion, with the disgraced Damnonii, which was conducted with the 
utmost secrecy. But how seldom do those brooding schemes of treason, that are 
not generated by virtuous liberty, for the annihilation of despotism, terminate in 
success t 
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' Tliat eoalidon, iiliich is founded on the basis of injustice and ingratitade, 
can sever rise to the summit of honourable independence. Eyeiy member of 
such an unhallowed conspiracy as thia, where ingratitude paralyzes courage and 
mars resolution, wishes to stand as high as his compeers in the dishonourable 
hst that registers his disgrace ; and if he be disappointed in his expectations, it 
is justly to be apprehended that he tflU «re pirt^licity to tllbse intrigues, and ma- 
chinations, in wUich he could not be a leader. If he be destitute of prineiple« 
and honour, he will satiate his revenge by tke punishment of his associates ; 
and if he be actuated by the generous control of virtue and of religion, the en- 
nobling ivpulse, which these salutary feelings awaken in the mind, will preci- 
pitate him from the flagrant ftith of a league, whose secrecy is treason of the 
blackest dye, because the offspring of ingratitude, and convince him ere he pro- 
ceeds too far in the iniquitous career, that to sacrifice the interest of a few, for 
the welfare of the many, is an imperative and sacred duty which he owes to his 
country, and the invoking behests of religious obligation. Our historians do 
not indeed distinctly inform us how the intrigues, of the Picts were first discover- 
ed : certain it is, however, diat Heremon received timely notice of their con- 
certed designs to subvert his government, and took, accordingly, the promptest 
measures to crush the unorganized embryo of sedition. Bafiled in iteir trea- 
sonable projects, and sensible of the danger to which they were exposed, the 
Picts quickly sued for peace in the most supplicating manner. 'Heremon, 
whose magnanimity was equal to his valour, conquered his just resentment, and 
pelded to their entreaties. At their own urgent request he permitted them to 
go over to North Britain, where they purposed to make a settlement which should 
be ever after subject to the Irish crown. In process of time, as we shall relate • 
in its proper place, this colony rose to such a magnitude of warlike power as be- 
came formidable, not only to the Britons, but even to the Romaq[^ To attest 
the sincerity of their intentions, and to afford a guarantee for the feuthfnl obser- 
vance of their engagements, they solicited the monarch for permission to form 
matrimonial alliances with Irish women, pledging themselves that their children 
alone, should be only entitled to succeed to their inheritance. To this stipulatiiNi 
the Irioff adhered, and from the period of its ratification, to the days of St, Co* 
hmrSxuB^ the Apostle of Scotland, the Caledonians were tributary to Ireland. 
As soon as the king^s consent was obtainedt the temple of Hymen was crowd- 
ed with votaries. All the chiefs and soldiers of the Picts married Irish females. 
Some modern writers are of opinion that the arrival of the Picts in Ii^land 
must have been later than the epoch fixed by our historians. They imagine 
that population could not have increased to sudi a degree as to render it neces- 
sary to exclude the Picts from a settlement in the Island ; but if with our annal- 
ists we admit that the kingdom was inhabited 300 years after the flood, it must 
have received a great accumulation of inhabitants during a space of 790 years, 
especially when we consider that for a considerable time after the flood, the age /'. 

of man was extended to 400 years, and that Seem, the son of Noah, lived up- \ 

wards of 200 years after the birth of Abraham, who was the tenth in descent ' 

from the builder of the ark. It is not, however, necessary to have recourse to \ 

the probability of the existence of an immense population, in order to account 
for the policy that dictated the exclusion of the Picts from our country. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that a great part of the Island was in those days 
covered with woods and morasses ; and we should not be surprised, if those 
portions which were reclaimed, and cultivated by tillage, probably with much 
difficulty, from the wild growth of ages, should be numerously inhabited. 

We are informed that the 'Brigantes, or Clana-Breogum, ako obtained per- 
mission from Heremon to pass over to Britain, and that they settled in Cumber- 
land, or the country of hills and valleys, from which they received, in common 
with the Welsh, the appellation of Cumeri. The authority of the venerabla 
Bede bears out, triumphantly, the accuracy of the truth of this emigration. For 
he asserts that the languages of South Britain were the British and Saxon, in 
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hifl own days, (the seventb century) and that the Irish was |he common dialed 
of the Caledonians and Hibernians.*'* 

Heremon, who eminently united the skill of the general, the bravery of the 
hero, and the wisdom of the sage, to the profound knowledge of the statesman, 
was remored 'by death from the st^ne o£ his glory and usenilness, shortly afler 
the departure <k the f icts. * He hit his liirone to his three sons, Muimbne, 
IjUiohnl, and Laishne, of whom we shall speak in the next chapter. Heremon 
possessed, in a high degree, ail those virtues that give dignity to a monarch, 
and reflect lustre oo the diadem of royalty. Of his talents as an accomphshed 
general, we must form a respectable opinion from the invariable success that 
attended his arms. His reign was disturt)ed by tim restless and ambitious views 
of his own commanders, whom gratitude should have made his firm and devoted 
iriends* His brother Amher^n also made unjust pretensions, in the assertion 
of which he lost his life. He would have probably experienced serious disturb- 
ance from the Picts, also, if the efficient measures which he adopted to thwart 
their seditious designs on his life and kingdom, bad been less prudent than his 
vigilance' was active in discovering them. His moral character has ahnost as 
great a claim on our admiration as his military career ; for the splendour of faia 
victories was never dimmed by cruelty ox revenge. It is true he made war upon 
his brother ; but it was a war to which he was forced by necessity and self-de- 
fenee, it ^wis the dernier expedient resorted to for the protection of his life and 
dominions. 

We have seen that the access of power which he derived from victory was 
again transferred to the family from which it was wrested ; for actuated with 
that exalted spirit of generosity, which so eminently distinguished him, he be- 
stowed the principalities of the two Munsters on the sons of his brother Heber. 
This magnanimous spirit, which soared above the impure atmosphere of reven^ 
and the crawling littleness of petty oppression, seemed to have been transmi- 
grated into the souls of his illustrious descendants, the chivalric Hy-Nials, or 
O'Niels, whose noble achievements and heroic virtues, reflect glory on the an- 
nals, and renown of our country. 

NiAL, the celebrated hero of the nine hostages,! who compelled Scotlcmd to 
renounce her ancient name of ^' Albania^'*^ and assume that of 8cota minor, in 
the fifth century, was the great progenitor of this 'family, and the lineal repre- 
sentative descendant of Heremon, the son of Milesius. In due time we shall 
give a genealogy of the northern and southern Hy-Nials. 

* *'Mr. Macpherson, (the onlj Ossian the Scots can now pretend to,) as great a dreamer in 
etymologies as in bistorj, affirms that Bede, and all our old wnters on. this sabject, are mistaken, 
and that the Picts spoke not only the same language with the Milesians, but were the same nation, 
under difierent appellations. But what authority has he for this? His own, and his own only, 
against all the old accounts we ever had of the Pictic nation ! Eumenius, a writer of the third 
century, and Claudian a writer of the fourth century, make the Picts and Scots, (i. e. the anciei|t 
Irish) two different and distinct nations ; so do all ancient and modem antiquaries, from Nennius, 
who lived in the ninth century, to Primate Usher, who flourished in the seventeenth. But the se- 
eond<sighted Mr. Macpherson deposes against them all on his own bare authority I 

DissER. ON ikisH History. 

*^The Irish is the only nation in' Europe, which is not indebted to the Romans for language and 
letters. Indeed their G&dkhlic or Celtic dialect approaches nearer the original language of the 
Patriarchs, Gomer and Japetb, than* any other spoken. There is no doubt but the Scotch and 
Welsh borrowed their language from the Iriah when they were colonicfs of Ireland*' 

Lhuid'b Origin of Language. 

'*The Irish language appears, to have been familiar to the Gauls and Cartbagenians, before the 
Christian era. Its idiom is soft and harmonious, so that like the Italian it is well adapted to give 
expression to grief and the gentler passions of our nature.*' — Cambden. 

t ** He was ealled the '' hero of the nine hottages,^ because be compelled nine nations to send 
bim hostages. No Monarch carried the glory of Ihe Irish arms farther than Niah He drove the 
Romans out of Caledonia, and pursaed them to the banks of the Loire in Gaul." 

Hutchinson. 
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OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.— NO. IV. 

TranJaied from the Irish of M* Dairy,* for the Irish Shield. 
NAisi AND DSiRDRB. — (A Historical Tale.) 

[Part of tfaii fragment is founded on ftuthentic bistorj, and part on legendary au- 
thoritj. Connor, King of Ulster, (who reif ned A. M. 9950,) and many of his nohles 
were feasting in Ae mansion of Felim, son of Dal, the Ring's Poet Laareate. Music 
and wine kindled pleasure and hilarity in every bosom, and the Bards caught inspiration 
fr6m the smiles of beauty and royalty. Sweet were the strains of a hundred harps, 
and bright and bland were the blu^Iancing eyes of the fair daughters of flowery 
Ullin. In the midst of this conviirial entertainment, a young maiden entered, and to the 
joy of the host, announced that his lady had lust been deKvered of a fine female child. 
The king and all the guests congratulated the Bard on the happy accession to his fa*- 
mily. As soon as the child was attired, it was brought into the banqnetins room, in 
onJer that the High Druid, Cathlbad, should, from bis astrological prescience, pre- 
dict its future destiny.] 

The Druid arose, and taking the infant in his arms, after examining it, 
exclaimed — ** Behold, sire ! behold, warriors and nobles of Ulster, this child, 
who is bom to bring misery into our country. 

" This child, sire, and lords, of the shining yellow hair, of bright blue eyes, of 
cheeks of purple red, with the colour of snow ; this child (see how she smiles) 
who has teeth like pearl, lips like strawberries, shall be the means of bringing 
misfortunes dire on our land ! Her fatal beauty will deluge men Ulster in blood. 
Oh sire ! my soul trembles with horror and dismay, when I see pictured in th^ 
mystic fflass of futurity, the dreadful deeds that are to be performed in my coun- 
try ! Many heroes shall contend for the soul-enravishing charms of this infant '^ 
when she reaches procerity. Many are the bosoms she will captivate and con- 
sume in the fires of love. Sovereigns shall kneel at her feet, and humbly suppli- 
cate her pity. Her angel-like form, and the enchanting smile of her love-irra- 
dia|sd lips of dimpled lustre, shall fascinate powerful conquerors, whose passion 
will make them her slaves. O Dierdre ! for that shall be thy name, thou Uttle 
spark, that will soon be a sun of beauty — ^many woes, many mournful events, 
and many evils will be the offspring of thy life, thou helpless and smiling inno- 
cent ! For thee, war will roll its devastating wheels over green Erin of sound- 
ing harps ; for thee there shall be shed torrents of blood and burning tears ; for 
thee, female hearts will burst with envy, as thy peeriess beauty will fill them with 
corroding jealousy, O, virgin, star of loveliness! Thou shah be the fruitful 
source of dissention and affliction to the Ultonian warriors, O, daughter fair of 
Felim, of melting song ! 'Tis in thy destiny, daughter of flaming charms, to le- 
vel the cloud- voluted domes of Emania's royal palace ; to banish the gallant sons 
of Usnach, by one of whom thou shalt be beloved, and his passion shall inflame 
thy heart with the warmest feelings of kindred affection. • Never was love so 

* Mac Dairy, (a name in Irish, which signifies the son of the Druid, or wood worshipper,) 
was P/Mt Laureate to the fourth Earl of Thomond, who inTested him with the castle of Donogan, 
and its domain, in the county of Clare. When Cromwell's marauding plunderers got holds in that 
eounty, one of them coveted the easUe, and cultirated grounds of the Bard, who assassinated him, 
In order to gain his possessions. The Poet was seated on a precipice, impending orer the sea, in the 
West of the eountj Clare, when the assassin attacked him, white musing on some epic theme, and 
after he had treacherousi j stabhed him in the back of the neck, be burled him down a precipice, ez- 
claiming with savage exultation — " V^'ill your verses save you now little man !'' 

Mac Dairy's style is bold, metaphorical, and luxuriant. He was very conversant with the Greek 
Poets, of whose works he has given many Irish versions. Among his original efforts, his Advice 
to a Prince, (of which, we shall shortly give a translation ;) the Dramatic Narrative of the fate of 
the ChiUren of Utnaeh, (an attempted tn(n*latlon of part of which is given above ; ) and bis Odes and 
Satires, are most eminent for warmth of imagination— luxuriance of sentiment, and poignancy 
of sarcasm and ridicule. 

H|s eotemporariea and rivals were, Teige Blao Brodin ; Titge DaU, (blind) ; 0*Higgins, of 
Seyney ; O'Galve, of Clannaboy ; Mae Nelie, of Ulster; O'Clery, of Tyrconnel ; and O'Heo- 
sy, of Louth. These might be proaoonced the last of the Irish Minstrels. 

Vol. 1.-96. 
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intense in the ardour of fond devotion — in the faithfulness of constancy, as that 
winch will connect, by the chain of unalienahle affection, the enthusiastic hearts 
of Deirdre of winning smiles, and Naisi of the shining armour. The lovers shall 
taste the transport of enjoyment but for a moment — Death and treacheiy will 
poison the cup of connubial bliss, and the floral bowers of Hymen will be torn 
and desolated by the storms of adverse fortune, in the very adolescence of their 
vernal bloom. Then matrons will lament the death of husbands and sons ; then 
betrothed maidens will pour showers of tears on the graves of their fallen 
lovers !*' This terrible prediction conveyed the panic of alai*m to every heart. 
The King was amazed — the guests looked pale with dismay and feaf — and the 
frightened ladies stood like petrified statues of |^ror, while hearing the dreadful 
forebodings of the Arch Diniid. 

They now all arose, and with one united voice implored the King to cause 
the child to be instantly killed, in order to avert the national calamity. The 
Monarch looked at the Di'uid with a piercing eye, but the latter hid his face in 
his robe, and wept aloud. '^This child shall not be killed," said Connor, "we 
must submit to destiny, and the will of Bel.*'*" 

" Bring the babe to me to the palace to-morrow, and she shall be reared as my 
own child, and educated in every accomplishment that can polish female man- 
ners, and adorn and enlighten the female mind. Let us put our trust in the mercy 
of Heaven, good Druid, for never shall the voice of posterity execrate Connor, 
King q{ Ulster, for being accessary to tlie murder of a helpless innocent. It is 
the blood of heroes alone must bedew the laurels of my martial fame, 
r -On the following day, the child of destiny was sent to Connor, at his palace 

of Emania, who, providing a nurse, as well as a governess for the charge, sent 
it to a sequestered fort, that stood in the midst of a Druidical grove, in the 
neighborhood. Scarcely a day passed over, without the King having 'paid a 
visit to the interesting infant, whom he loved to caress and fondle. Years quick- 
ly rolled on, and the Ipvely maiden daily developed charms of person and mind 
of the most attractive fascination. She improved in beauty and grace, like the 
May rose, expanding its brilliant hues, and bursting into winning loveliness, and 
delightful bewitchingness. Heaven seemed to have imprinted on her grace-like 
face something which claimed kindred with the skies ; some inexpressible en- 
chantment, formed by an angelic smile and seraph's tender look, to complete a 
combination of female elegance beyond tlie ideal creations of poetry or ro- 
. mance. TJiough Connor was advanced in years, he became enamoured of the 
fair Deirure, and his intense passion wus so impatient to possess its darling ob- 
ject, that he catised the arch Druid to betroth him to her in the twelfth year of 
her age» He nim careful in having the most lavish attention paid to both her 
exterior andt^ental graces; for, like another Pygmalion, he wished that her 
soul should reflect the light of cultivated intellect on personal attractions. At 
this time, Connor held a court of tournament for the knights of the red-branch, 
and for the first time, Deirdre, on attaining the fourteenth year of her age, was 
permitted by the King to ^vitoess the combats and contests of the chivalric nobles. 
The first knights that entered the lists, mounted on gallant snow-white steeds, 
were the three warlike sons of Uhnach, a neighbouring prince ; their names were 
.;' Nacsi, Atnle, and Ardan ; they gained all the prizes, and the Monarch, in order 

r to show his intended Queen, in all her peerless beauty, to the assembly, desired 

her to place a gold chain on the neck of Naisi, who knelt at her feet to receive 
it. HiR manly (igure and prepossessing features inspired the blushing maiden 
with a feeling which wus new to her heart — it was the first visitation of love to 
the shrine of passion. 

During the day she could think of nothing but tlie graceful Naisi ; during the 
night he occu^Hed the dreams of her rest. 

* Bel, or Belus, the God of Fire, was fbr oges the Deitj of the Pagftt) Irish. The sacred firea 
were hindlei) at Tnra, in honour of Bel, on the first day of May, which was atwaya " marked hy 
triumphs and rcgoicing.** See our article on May- day , in ^o. IV. 
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The next tnoming, while standing at one of the windows of her apartment, 
Bhe happened to see a raven drinking the blood of a calf which had been slain 
in the snow ; and her whole soul being engrossed by the image of the man she 
loved, she called her governess, and pointing to the. raven, she said — ^' Behold 
the pure whiteness of that finow, such is the skin of the hero, whom my heart ' 
has elected as its lordk The brave Naisi^s cheeks are more blooming than the 
blood that empurples the Whiteness of that snow, and his glossy hair is smoother 
and blacker than the feathers of the raven, which feeds on it/' *'Ah! Dier- 
ORB,*' replied the govei^ess, *^arm your heart against the assaults of love ; the 
intended Queen of Conuox must not even suffer ner thoughts to wander to any 
other object." . ^*Ohf dear governess ! I cannot love the King ; my feelings I 
cannot restrain, as the magnet that attracts them is irresistible. The King may 
command my death, but no earthly power shall force me to wed any human being, 
except the noble Naisi ! With him I would be happier in the gloom of a dun- 
^on, than with any Monarch on earth, amidst the alluring splendours of a court. 
You know, Levarcam, that you are dear to me, for you have watched over tnj 
infant years with the care, fondness, and solicitude of a mother ; Oh 1 then, if 
you have any affection for me still — ^if you can pity the anguish of Deirdre, and 
Blleviate the painful impatience that burns my breast, contrive, O ! contrive, I 
confure you, dear governess i to let me have an interview with Naisi, as soon as 
possible." 

The governess, overcome with her urgent entreaties, reluctantly complied with 
lier request. 

•Nothing could be so sweetly melodious as the voice of Nalsi*s harp. Eveiy 
cow that heard it, used to milk two^thirds more than usual ; it not only charmed 
vmimab, but ravished human ears with ecstasy. He was as brave as Mars in | 

battle — as swift as greyhounds in the chase, and as gallant as Jove in a lady's 
bow«r. , . 

One morning, while he was singing to his harp in a bower of woodbine, in a I 

glen adjoining the palace, Deirdre, anxious for an opportunity of making known 
to him the passion with which he had inspired her, took occasion to pass that /i 

way. As she approacAed, he arose and saluted her, but she did not utter a word. 

Naisi. — Happy Connor ! what felicity awaits thee in the arms of the loveliest f 

<of Erin's daughters. She moves as light as the breeze that slightly fans the 
flowers of Selma, when they are bent by the kisses of the falling dew of 
eve. Mildness and modesty encircle her form of grace with their charms and 
lustre. 

Deirdre. — Warrior ! thy voice of songs has allured me hither; excuse the in- 
trusion. I am the daughter of a bard, and the melody of thy harp is pleasing 
to ray ear; it chases away the sadness of my mind. / 

Naisi. — ^Daughter of feeling and of sentiment ! the music of a seraph's harp /•' 

should only intnide on thy ear, thou plighted spouse of Ullin's heroic king. — t ^ 

Talk not of sadness, gentle lady, when a Monarch offers thee the homage of his ' 

heart, and stoops at the footstool of thy beauty, which is more dazzling than the 
crown that shall soon gem thy luxuriant tresses of gold. 

Deirdre. — Young Knight, thou art bard enough, f perceive, ty flatter; for I 
have heard that poetry can give the gif^ of adulation even to the tongue of the 
eandid warrior, who should worship sincerity as the first of virtuor. Dost thou 
think that a crown is that glittering toy that can seduce a woman's heart t dost 
thou think that heart so loyal as to subdue all its rebel affections, which are 
impatient to enrol themselves under another banner from which death will only 
estrange them ? Now young warrior, you will believe me that my mind is bent 
down oy the pressure of sadness, and my breast exposed to the arrows of grief. 

Naisi. — ^Would to Heaven! beauteous lady, that I had the power of restoring 

thy bosom of sensibility, to the joy and felici^ which should only be its dwellers* 

Deirdre. — And if thou hadst, Sir Knight, could I rely on thy faith and honor : 

could I hope thou would'st ab^don ^he iqaideq pf thy love, and engage in a 
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perilous adyenture, where all thj courage, and all thy virtues would be called 
into action, ere the heart of Deirdre can become the abode of joy and felicity ? 

Ninsi. — ^I swear by my knighthood, lady 1 that if you entrust me with this ad- 
yenture, I shall risk life and all the ties of kindred ; all the considerations that 
can sway humanity, or I shall again light up peace and rapture in that heart, 
which is the shrine of virtue and purity. Name then the duty, lady, and I shall 
attempt its performance, no matter what the difficulties and dangers may be, 
providing they are not derogatory to the honour of a kni^t of the red branch, 
or contrary to the allegiance which I owe my Sovereigi. 

Deirdre. — You speak, indeed, with the spirit ora warrior-knight of the 
red branch : But, before I name the duty, which you alone can perform, I must 
first ask you, is your heart pledged to some fair one 1 Have you made vows yet 
at the altar of beauty 1 

Naisi. — ^Not pledged, lady : but it is the silent captive of a beauty, to whom it 
will never dare make its feelings or attachment known. 1 love without hope, 
kind lady, so that my heart must sink ere long, in the embers of its own passion. 
Now, lady, I trust you will confide in my sincerity, and the honour of my order. 

Deirdre. — Hast thou. Sir Knight, made thy passion known by either sign or 
token to the object of your attachment 1 Perhaps the lady is as anxious to bear 
the declaration of thy love, as thou art to make it. 

Naisi. — ^No, lady, it would be the very madness of hOT>e, even to expect a re- 
quital of love from her, whom fate has raised far above the summit of my aspi- 
rations. Ah ! no, she is separated from me by a barrier of fate, that can never 
be passed : Besides, she loves a rival, who is too great and powerful to be sup- 
planted in her affections. 

Deirdre. — ^Naisi, were it not that thou hast given so many proo& of cou- 
rage in the martial field, I should doubt that you possessed a virtue, which is 
as necessary in love, as it is in war. Now, if she, whom thou sayest is so dear to 
thee, were to declare that there is not that being on earth who can supplant you 
in her affections, or estrange her heart from the beloved object of its devotion, 
would you then, Naisi, snatch her from impending ruin, and save her from being 
offered by hoary royalty, a victim on that unhallowed altar of matrimony at which 
love weaves no flowery garland, nor Hymen lights no lustrous to^ch of pleasure t 
This, Sir Knight, is the task which Deirdre would impose on your chivalry, — 
this is the secret which she wished to reveal to thee. 

Naisi. — Do I dream 1 loveliest flower of green Ullin*s beauty : or is it some 
celestial spirit that has assumed the magic of thy form, and the melody of thy 
voice, to raise up my hopes from the abyss of despair, to the eminence of bliss ? 
Could I use eloquence equal to the poetry of my ecstatic, feelings, I theJQ might 
present to you, sweet maiden ! a vivid picture of that heart, in which love, c<hi- 
stant, changeless, and enthusiastic, has set up your adored image as its idol. 
But let me, beloved of my soul ! day-star of my felicity, conduct you to yonder 
Druidical Crom-leac, where, in the sight of Heaven, and before the sacred 
image of Pel, I shall vow eternal attachment to my Deirdre, as the Crom-Cruach 
performs "the nuptial rite.* 

Deirdre. — But, dear Naisi, how are we to elude the vengeance and rage which 
will blacken the soul of Connor, when he hears of our union % 



* Tbe Crojm-Leac, or Druidical Altar, was a large Flag, placed horizontally on a circle of pil* 
lars of rough hewn stones, some of which are thirty tons weight It is almost inconceivable by 
what power such huge masses of stone were lifted from the surface to an elevation, in some cases, 
of four feet. On these rude altars, with which Ireland abounds, it is conjectured by antiquarians, 
the Irish Druids offered bloody and expiatory sacrifices. The Crom-Leac is generally surrounded 
with a circle, formed by large upright stones stuck in the earth. 

The Crom Cruaeh, was the bead officiating Druid at the altar. The Irish Druids always com* 
mitted their mysteries to writing — a practice which the Continental Druids serupulously avoided* 
However, as we intend to write an essay on the Irish Druids, whose learning and philosophy proved 
so formidable an opposition to the introduction of Christianity, we will not dilate^ on the syl^t in 
this note. 
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Naisi.-— Be that my care» sweet divinity of my heart ! We must fly from tiie 
pastoral meadows of gre^n Erin of lucid streams, to Albania of heathy hills— 
where thy smiles shall illuminate our exile, while love and rapture will kindle for 
me, in those blue eyes, the brightest stars that ever lit connubial happiness. 

Deirdre. — Your presence will, my Naisi, make me fancy any clime my 
country. Exile, with you, even in verdureless Albania, of gray cliffs and tum- 
bling torrents, will float on the pellucid current of delight and felicity. Love 
will strew our pathway through a strange laud, with those flowers of content, 
which exile cannot wither or divest of their fragrance. But hark ! I hear the 
Kinff's trumpet ; he seeks me. Farewell ! arrange our flight. I shall meet you, 
love! in the jew grove, near the palace, at midnight. Again adieu ! Naisi 
hastened to his brothers, and told them what passed, and of his design to carry 
off the plighted bride of the Ring, to Albania, '* This," said they, ** will cause 
the fated destruction of Ulster, and the ruin of our royal house ; Oh ! dreadful, 
brother, will be the evil that will come of it ! But as thy passion is so violent 
and unconquerable, and as the bewitching maiden loves thee to distraction, we 
and our followers shall assist thee with all our might.'' The sons of Usnach 
mtt off that night to Binedar^ (Howth) to make preparations for the flight of the 
lorers. 

j|| midnigfat, Naisi, disguised in the garb of a minstrel, repaired to the scene 
appointed for the assignation. The moon shone softly through the dark shades 
of the forest. All the rural scenery was still and gloomy^ as if nature herself, 
at that solemn hour, so sacred to love, was hushed in repose. In sweet melan- 
choly, tempered by a mixture of hope and fear, he seated himself on a green 
bank, at the foot of a spreading yew tree. His eager eyes glanced on the win- 
dow of the chamber in which the angel of his thoughts slept. The casement 
was partly open to admit the soft moon-beams of the night. Though impa- 
tience and anxiety depressed his vocal powers, he, in a low voice, thus sang to 
his harp: — 

*' May thy slumbers be soft and tranquil, O my beloved, and as sweet and re- 
freshing as the first gales of a May morning, when they inhale the rosy breath 
of Tara's flower-starred lawns. Descend from Heaven, sweet dreams, you that 
attend the lovely train of sports and mirth ! descend on Cynthia's rays, and 
hover over my love, while ye shed odours of delight on her cherry lips. Present 
in your most enchanting visions, to her mind, cloudless skies, picturesque land- 
scapes, green pastures, and milk-white flocks. Let her imagine she hears a con- 
cert of a thousand harps, breathing the ecstatic melody of seraphs, to fill her 
senses with bliss. May she seem to bathe in Arcadian streams of limpid purity, 
beneath the shade of jessamines and blossom- gemmed myrtles — beheld by 
none, except the birds that fly from tree to tree, and sing, for her alone, the \ 
carols of love. Let her seem to sport among the graces, and recline in floral 
bowers of amaranth, drinking nectar from a crystal goblet, presented by the 
angel of innocence, while Flora herself fans my love with her sweetest flowers. 

" Lovely dreams ! conduct her to Elysian groves, where perennial verdure are 
interwoven with unfading blossoms. 

** There let the little loves sport and play around her, as delighted bees hover 
over the fresh-blown rose. Let one of the smiling group present her with Hes- 
perian grapes, and others wave the flowers Mdth their wings to embalm the gen- 
tle breeze with perfume, and diffuse around her the most delicious odours. 

^ Within the grove, let the Paphian God appear; but without his arrows or 
quiver, lest he might alarm her timid innocence, or suffuse her peach-blossom 
cheeks with the blush of bashfulness. Let him carry his purple torch, and ap- 
pear in the modest garb of charming youth fiilness. Sweet dreams deign at last 
to present to her my image ; let her imagine that we are in a paradise of felicity, 
far from Connor's power and vindictive malice." While he thus sang, his eyes 
were enraptused by the approach of the maid orhis love, — his ears were thrilled 
with music by the sound of her footsteps. A vivid blush glowed on her cheeks 
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as she came towards him, airy, light, and graceful ; like Aurora, in all her win- 
ning charms, stealing to an assignation with her beloved Tithonus. 

(to be continued.) 



LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 

AND ARTISTS.— NO. VIIL 



THOMAS DERMODY. 



Little is known in America of the great, but unfortunate Irish poet, Tho- 
mas Dermody. 

Alas ! poor boy ! short and evil were his days ; his genius, like tlmt of Otway, 
Savage and Chatterton, drooped in sorrow, and pined in indigence ; but its 
splendid works are imperishable monuments in the temple of fame, on whose 
immortal page they are emblazoned in letters of unextinguishable light* 

The laurels of his memory shall be ever bedewed by the spontaneous tear of 
sensibility, while the sufferings of genius can claim from sympathy the homage 
of sorrow. Poor Dermody ! he is now deaf, alike to the voice oP censive and 
of commendation ; the former he often heard in his life time— the latter cannot 
penetrate the grave. His faults were sins, which militated only against himself. 
He was his own enemy ; but, in the true spirit of philanthropy, he was every 
other man's friend. In return for the pleasure and instruction which we have 
received from his poetry, we offer this feeble, but sincere biography to his me^ 
mory. No one will hear of his untimely death withoat regret; many will sor- 
row at his insupportable calamities, and feel melancholy delight in vindicating 
the palmy honours of his poetical fame, from the aspersions of envy, and the 
rude attacks of detraction. 

In the perusal of his passion-touching poetry ; who, possessed of sensibility 
and taste, with a heart alive to the throb of sympathy, can refrain from expe- 
riencing those alternate emotions of pity and pain which gush from the foun- 
tain of sensation, and carry down on their limpii^ current, admiration to the 
mind. A few weeks before his death, some Irish gentlemen requested hira to 
sit for his portrait, and accordingly, an artist of eminence in London kindly 
undertook the task, and in a very few days produced a most striking and animated 
likeness of this gifted son of song. This portrait is at present in the possession 
of our unrivaUed countrywoman, Lady Morgan, who is now engaged in writing 
a Biography, worthy of Thomas Dermody, in which, her magic pea will concen- 
trate those brilliant touches of genius, and refulgent rays of eloquence, that 
shine with such undiminished lustre in her admired Life of Salvator Rosa. — 
Her ladyship's father was always a steady friend and protector of the poor 
Bard ; while others suflTered him to buffet the billows of indigence, exposed to 
the storms of neglect and affliction. Fortunately, however, for the interest of 
literature, Dermody left a memoir of his hapless life, on which, Mr. Raymond, a 
celebrated actor, raised a very respectable biographical superstructure. 

Thomas Dermody was born at Ennis, the now celebrated capital of the coun- 
ty Clare, (a town on which the birth of the poet, and the election of the patriot- 
ic O'CoNNELL, have conferred lasting renown,) on the 17th of January, 1776. 
His father, Nicholas Dermody, drew his lineage from a very respectable family 
in Clare, and was a man deeply learned in classic and scientific lore. He was 
principal of a highly respectable school in Ennis, where the poet was early ini- 
tiated by his parent in the knowledge of the Latin, Greek, French and Irish 
languages. Dermody was studious, even in his childhood, and that which is ge- 
nerally esteemed by other boys an irksome drudgery, was to him a pleasure- 
Indeed, he seems, when almost an infant, to have imbibed a passion for fame, 
and a thirst for distinction ; for, fired with this spirit of emulation, he uuifomly 
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laintained his p^oud station, notwithstanding the competition 6f sixty-three bojs, 
rho studied the same Greek and Latin authors with him, at the head of the class. 
i^ always ambitiously sought the post of pre-eminence among his school and 
lay-fellows. He was not willing to consider them as his eqvals — he would have 
iiem his subordinates. How often might the dawn. of future greatness of cha* 
acter be observed in the sports and amusements of youth 1 mipoleon's fortifi* 
ations of snow^and Lord Byron's first puerile verses, rudely carved on the bark 
f an elm tree in the wilds of Scotland, were the glimmerings of those reful- 
ent suns, that have since arisen, and eclipsed all other luminaries in^e orbits 
f war and poetry. In the mind of our author, the love of literary renown was 
n impetuous and ruling passion. It imparted an unwearied activity to the in- 
erent energies of his mind ; and inspired him with vigour to resist that lassi- 
ide, which arises from incessant exertion. The father's school was filled with 
ays of the first respectability ; but, unfortunately for himself, neglecting the du- 
es of his seminary for the enjoyment of the bottle, he frequently left Thomas 
> perform them, at an age,. when most l^ys have scarcely began to spell words 
f three syllables. Hence, the number of his pupils daily decreased, and merit- 
d poverty was the unavoidable consequence. 'I'he bad example of a father is . 
readfully contagious to the children ; and te this pernicious and reprehensible 
onduct, we may, in all probability, trace the origin of the poet's ruin. The 
ither was a man of ex-tensive erudition, and under him, our bard became, when 
e was no more than nine years of age, Greeks Latin, and mathematical as- 
istant ! 

Before he had attained his tenth year, he read most of the poets and histo- 
lans of antiquity, and had absolutely began an English version of Homer, at a 
ime of life when most other boys were studying their grammars. He must have 
' lisped in numbers," and paid hi» court to th# muses at an early period indeed ; 
' since," says Mr. Raymond, " though Cowley received the applauses of the 
treat at eleven — Pope at twelve, and Milton at sixteen ; the meed of distinguish- 
ed praise therefore, cannot be denied this wonderful Boy, when it is related, that 
it Ten years old, he had written as much genuine poetry, as either of these 
|reat men had produced at nearly double that age." It is not our intention to 
iweU out this biography with extracts from his poetry : But, as a convincing fact 
of his juvenile talents, the reader will not be displeased at the insertion of a Mo- 
nody which he wrote on the death of his brother, an event that happened when 
he was only ten years of age, and sedms, if we may judge from the pathos of the 
production, to have plunged his mind into deep affliction. 

'h»t dire misfortune hovers o'er my head? 

/hy hangs the salt dew on my aching eye ? 

Vv by doth my bosom pant so sad, so sore, 

That was full blythe before ? • 

' Bitter occasion prompts th' untimely sigh ; 
Why am 1 punish'd thus, ye angels! why? 
A shepherd swain, like me, of harmless gnise, " 

Whose sole amusement was to feed! his kine. 

And tune his oaten pipe the livelong day, 
Could he in ought offend th^ avenging skies, 

Or wake thie red-winged thunderbolt divine ? 

Ah! no; of simple structure was his lay; 
Yet unprofanod with trick, or city art, 
Pure from the heaJ, and glo\^ing from the heart. 
'Thou dear memorial of a brother's love ! 
Sweet flute ! once warbled to the list'ning grove, 

And roasterM by his band, J 

How shall 1 now command 1 

The hidden charms that live within thy frame, " 

Or tell his gentle fame ? 
Yet will I hail, unmeet, his star-cruwned shade, 
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•And beck his rural friends, a tUDeful throng, 

To mend the uncouth lay, and join the risiog song. 
Ah ! I rememher well yoil oaken arbour gay. 

Where fj^qnent at the purple dawn of morn. 
Or, 'neath the beetling brow of twilight graj, 

We 9^, like roses twain upon one thorn. 

Telling romantic tales, of descant quaint, 

Tinted in various hues with fancy's paint ; — 

And I would hearken, greedy of his sound, 
#. Lapt in the bosom of soft extasy, 
*' 'Till, list'ning mildly high, 

Her modest frontlet from the clouds around. 

Silence beheld us bruise the closing flowers — 

Meanwhile, she shed her pure ambrosial showera. 

O, Shannon ! thy embroidered banks can tell 

How oft we stray'd beside thy amber wave— 
With osier rods arching thy wizard stream, 
Or weaving garlands lor thy liquid brow ; 

Ah me ! my dearest partner seeks the grave, 
The ruthless grave ! extinguisher of joy — 
Fond Corydon, scarce ripened into boy ; 
Where shall I ever find thy pleasing peer? 

My task is now (ungrateful task! ween!) 
To cull the choicest offspring of the year, 
With myrtles niix*d, and laurels varnished bright ;-— 

And scattering o'er the hillock green 
The poor meed, greet the bloom of night. 
Ye healinz powers, that range the velvet mead, 

Exhaling the fresh freeze from Zephyr's bower : 

Oh where, in that unhappy hour. 
Where did you fly from this neglected head ? 
Health ! thou mountain maid of the rosy cheek. 
Ah! why not cool Lis forehead meek; 
Why not, in his blest cause, thy power display. 
And chase the fell disorder far away ? 

Yet cease to weep, ye swains, for if no cloud 

Of thwarting iofluence mar my keener sight 

I marked a stranger star, serenely bright. 
Burst from the dim enclosure of a shroud ; — 
'Twas CoBTDON ! a radient circle bound 
His brow of meekness ; and the silver sound 
Shook from his lyre of gratulations loud. 
Smoothed the unruffled raven plume of night. 

Thus chaunted the rude youth his past'ral strain, . 

While the cold earth his play-mate^s bosom pressed. 
And now, the sun, slow westing to the main. 

Panted to give his weary coursers rest ; — 
The azure curtain took a crimson stain. 

And Thetis shone, in golden garments drest; 
The shepherd minstrel bent his homeward way. 
And brush'd the dew drops from the glittering spray. 

If we had no other proof than this beautiful composition, which is the ge- 
nuine effusion of a poetic, and a pathetic mind, it might be naturally infermi, 
that there existed a strong infantile affection between the two brothers ; but our 
author*8 conduct is decisive on the point : For, immediately after his brother's 
dissolution, he formed the determination of abandoning' his paternal home. — 
This resolution was further strengthened by the death of "^his Another, whom he 
tenderly lored, and the life of intemperance unhappily led by his father. 

Prior to his flight, he and his father were invited to spend a week with a Mr. 
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Hickman, at his house at New Park, fn the vicinitj of Ennis. This gentleman, 
who possessed, at once, taste and liheralitj, was so great an admh*er of the pre- 
cocious genius of the juTenile proifigj, that he intended to send him to Triiiitjr 
College, and paj all the expenses attending his collegiate terms.- On the second 
evening of their visit at Mr. Uickman^s, while that gentleman and his father 
were over their claret, afler dinner, he put his scheme of fljingfrom the dissipa- 
tion, poverty and petulance of his parent, into execution. 

Surely this is somewhat like presumptive proof that the love of intemperance 
bad taken no deep root in his mind; and, if parental solicitude had paid as 
strict attention to his moral instruction as it ought, the debasing vice of inebria^ 
tion would never have extended its pestiferous and deadly shade over the flowery 
genius of Thomas Dermody ! - Without giving the least notice to his host, ot 
huB father — with only two shillSngs in his pocket, and a single change of linen, 
ke set out for the Metropolis, where deliisiva hope promised bun fame and for- 
tune, and the aequaintaoce of the Ktctmry meji of the day. It mig^t be worthy 
to mention, that he took with him the secofid volume oi Tom Jones ; and after- 
wards frequently declared^ it was that work which had determined him on the 
adventure. He strayed some miles before he perceived that he had lost his way ; 
not deterred, however, by this ominous mishap, he quickly regained the road to 
the Capital, and casting a lingering farewell look on his paternal loof, and native 
village, hashed tears of regret at the recollection of the dear connexions ha 
wa> partingtrom, perhaps fo^ ever ! He travelled on until the approach of night 
reminded him of the want of lodging. He anxiously looked aroud, and at length ■ 
perceived the faint Hffht of a cottage window, glimmering dirough the ditfkness 
—to which he bent bis way. When he.eiiitered this abode of misery and death, 
hia eyes were presented with a most heart-rending spectacle. /* The corpse of 
a man,'* says Mr. Raymond, ** lay . in the middle of the floor« on a few mis- 
shaped boards, which were intended for a coffin ; at the feet sat five weeping 
chtldr^i, and ati emaciated female hung over the head of her dead husband, in 
all the agony of silent grief..-' Here we may rtttd the hettri of the hoy : — this 
was ite scene of wretchedneas and wo, Hiat awakened in it the refined feelingt 
of compaseion, in a glow of generous sympathy, and touched a spring that laKl' 
open the very recesses of his soul 1 Here we shall find mora than an extenua- 
tion af all the follies which he afterwards committed, during his short and. dis- 
astrous career in life. His *'pity giving ere charity began,*^ he presented the 
ferlom woman a iihilling, the half of his woridly store ? and with a sigh of 
sympathy, took his leave. He had not walked many yards from the door of de« 
sokie indigence, before he returned, with the excuse of havhig left his cane, but 
in reality, to gratify a fbeling, in which an arch-angel might have rejoiced, by 
pressing his last shilling into* the hands of the poor and unfortunate woman ! 

This benign act of lexalted jeharity, which is, we hope, emblazoned w the im- 
mortal page of , the Recording Angel, of human benevolence, should dissipate all 
the dark' clouds of imputation and envy. Which malice and prejudice have col- 
lected round hia ehtaract^. Angels of mercy 1 was tliis the hoy, doomed by 
cniei destinv to drink so deeply of the nauseous cup, a^minister^ by calumny 
and defamation ? Why, in the name of meroy ! was the sympathetic heart that 
could tims feel fbr another's woes, shipwrecked itself, on the tempestaoas waves 
of adversity and aiBietion % But such ar«r the prejudices of the envious worid^ 
that tkeie are no allowanees made for the slightest abenntion of genius fh>m 
the path of moral rectitude. His propensity to intemperance, it is too tru^, fur- 
nidied dander with weapons to wound his character, and pretexts to malevo- 
lence to exhibit its distorted picture in the darkest shades of exaggeration, whilst 
she wilfully threw the atoning and palliating circumstances, wliieh seduced him to 
hiserror, in the hack ground ^ her carricature. His failings and impvodencie have 
been cruelly misrepresented by his enemies in the magnifying glass of malignant 
falsehood. Whirt the feelings iii our insfMfiMl countryman wwe, on the occasion 
of his bestowing hib all on the miseraUie womaa, anther starring ohiUrea, elM 
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better be imagined br the generous and campasfionale nindt thMi pictmed \^ 
the cold effortB of the pea. The enthiuiasm of virtue, as the perturbation of 
vice, driyes sleep from the ejelids of man ; but with this material difiereuce,-* 
the one ^* murders/' — the other triumphantly supersedes it, Dermodj onoq 
more proceeded on his journej, sorrowing, yet rejoicing, until he reached the 
ruins of an old abbey, within whose ivy-mantled walls, he resolved to pass thn 
night, where a cold tomb-stone was his pillow, and the sky his canopy. No 
sooner did the fifst gleams of the dawn aflbrd JUm sufficient liglit, than he wrote 
with his pencil the following stanzas, which, in our opinion, surpass, in power cf 
description, and natural colouring of genius, all the juvenile efforts of Pope an4 
Byron. Indeed, we think they are unequalled by the coup d* essai of any poet, 
either ancient or modern, except Cunningham's elegy on *^ a Pih of jkuim^** 
which w^ not produced until he was more than double our poet's age* 

Near pebbled beds where riv'lets plsy, 

And linger in (he beam, of day ;-— 

'Mid sods by kneeling martyrs wofs, 

Bmbrown'd mtb many a horrid thern. 

On whuse branches ofifVings fade — 

Proof of vows devoutly paid ; — 

Where the owlet shrieking hides, 

Covering with leaves his ragged sides ; — * 
^ Wont the solemn bell to flow 

>^ > In silver notes, prolonging slow 

C ^ Tides of oiitchiess melody ! 

^ • Yes, let them i|lumber here at last, 

"^ Their lyrannies, their suff'riogs past ; 

And lend a venerable dread 
>. l^o the lone abbey*s rockinir bead. 

^ Early in the morning, as he was leaving the abbey, he was gladdened by bear- 

Uig the seanda of a huipiin voice, which were those of a eanier of Ennts, who 
iras also on his way- to Dublin. The name of this carrier was Patrick Cfl^lap* 
which wiU, we b<ipa, be preserved and perpetuated by Lady liorgao ia the 
biogiifaphy of our author. 

\fbein he learned the distress of tlie young adventurer, *f he," says Ray^^D^d, 
*^ was touched with hia tale of wo, and with a warmth and generosi^ always 
to be foiind in t)ie heart of an Ii;:ish peasant, shared bia homely morsel w«th m 
yoiu^ tiraveller, and by giving him a short ride now apd^thpn, enabled him to 
i^paeb liublin^" The distance from Ennis to the Irish Capital is 142 miiea- 

. When boi acrived in the city, without a sin^ penny in bis pocket, he separaiecl 
^ from the honest oarherr with the same thoughtless disregard to his own ooneems, 

wliich.macked his eoadu^et through life, without asking him for peowniary as- 
aiatanpe. --'/-, 

He i^ootinued wandering tbr^ugh At stveeta, admiring- the atjchitecture of the 
biaildiu^t and the splendour of the shops, until jtowanls oirening, and althpueh 
perishing wiftb. hunger, be did not know a friend or acquaintaiioe to whons be 
'/ oouid apply for relief. At length, when alo^i^t exhaus^d by hunger and fa- 

tibgne, fikauiee directed him. to a book«-stall on Qrmond quay, wbiob was kept 1^ 
a poor man of the name of Saunders, a native of Scotland. Sawaders seeing 
t^e boy at^ntrvisly examine some Greek bo<^t and observing something ecstrar 
ordinary m his appearance, was induced to ask him soma questiona, by which 
means learning his destitifteetate, be generously asked the poor boy to partake 
<^ his homdy meal and lodgings. The bookseUer being a man qf classical edti* 
catinn, kaving gradnat^ in the far-famed college of Aberdeen.-quiekly discovei^ 
ed 4b^ vneomafton attsanmenta of Permody, f^nd offered him a himie in bis house, 
op condition of teaching his son the Greek and Latin languages^ 

. Thia ^ar Derpsody was gM to ^Qoept, as he imow l^arnedt U^. bia sorxowi that 
nftitlm^ Afalddii|*s kmpt mw the puiae tof JPorluMtiu ware iPte ^maud b^ bioain 
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DaUin. Here, our author oiften bad the honour of rescuing; from the cutting 
criiicUm of the rapacious mice, the very leaves on which their progenitor's he- 
roic deeds were sung by the bard of old ; and many a commenting rat repented 
his rashness, when caught by the young poet in anatomizing the works of his dear 
friends, Horace, Shakspeare, Pope, and Cervantes. It could not be expected 
that he could long remain in this employment ; however, Saunders took such a 
lively interest in his welfare, that he recommended him to a situation with aJfr. 
•Lynch, a respectable bookseller in Stephen-street. While in Mr. Lynches em- 
ployment, he published in the Dublin Journal several scraps of poetry, among 
which, the annexed ** Irregular Ode to the Moon^^'* attracted g^eat admiration 
and fame for our' author. 

Now, when Onnt purplhig o'er the western sky, 
The Lord of Day, his faded lustre weaves, 

And thro' yo» wild woods' trembting leaves 

Shoot his last solitary ray ; . 
O ! let me woo thee from thy sapphire shrine, 
To my rapt eye thy snowy breast display, 

Glowing thro' the gloom of night. 

The tranquil pause, the extasy divine, 

The visiou'd scene serenely bright, 
And all the witchery of the muse, are thiot ! 

The poet's fabling fancy told» 

How, erst^ in silent pomp descending, 

O'er LalttMf^ brow thy radiant crescent bewiing, 

Thou eoro'st to bless V shepherd boy» * 

And pouring thy delicious charms — 

Forsaok'at thy sbinipg sphe^ 

ImmaoulatiUy clear. 
To taste immortal love, in mortal arms;—: . 
. But slander tun'd the felon lyre, 

Refin'd anJ chaste, thy vestal fire, 
Averse to amomus pangs, and ru4er joy ; 

Clueen of the pensive thought, 
FfNTgiY^hiM- fault) 

Nor to ancKher bard deny 
The mildness of tl^ face, the fondiieM of. thine eye. 

Lo ! from thy beamy qniver, fall 
Arrowy points, that pierce tne ground, 
ktA light the glew-wormli twinkling lamp, 
On &e pile kke'r margin damn ; 

The faify pbanloma 4aiiee avooodv 

'TTiU MMired bjr frolic^eobo's eaveln'd call,- 

They quit their, circle, ahudd'Hi^ flit away. 

And meltiogly, in thy wan veil of.hamid light decJf . .., . 

9 

Oft let me, by the dimplefl streami 

Kissing thy reflected gleam, 
^ The solemn hour of Midnight spend, - * 
' ^^en DO cares the hosote rend, 

Wbea sorrow^ piteous tale \A done. 

And trouble sunk with the departed sun. ■ 

■ ♦ « ^ 

Foir etrife is his»'andgrisly war« 

And deaf 'nine tumult never mute, 

But, on THT silent movinff car, 

Wait peace, and dew-ey°d pity's tender train, 

And km>, swe^t warbling to the sobbing flut^, 

Whose dyiM^ note, 

IrwoAttoflMt • . 
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Seraphic, on the night-gale's airv winf, 

Tempfiog the plan<*.t tube, tiieir heiir°nlj bymnfl tosin^. 

Hear me ! so inaj the bird of wo 
Aye greet thee, from k<er bower j ttH below , 
And ocean's rapid turses stand, 
CheckM bj Cby silver baud. 

There is a flow of elegant language, and a gtish of poetic spirit in this Ode» 
which was positively written before Dermody liad attained bis eleventh year, that 
would not derogate from the merit of a Byron or a Moore. 

Mr. Lynch, to his credit be it told, did every thing in his power to render the 
young poet comfortable, and keep his passion for the muses glowing by the sti* 
mulants of euloginm and encouragement. Indeed, praise is to genius as the 
vivifying sun, and refreshing shower to the opening rose. 

Shortly after the publication of lus Ode to the Moon, he produced the follow* 
ing Sonnet, addressed to a sentimental Phaon, who wrote amatory verses in the 
Dublin Jaumalj under the signature of ** Leander.** 

O thou ! whose sweet song Hike (be bird of wo, 

It gives to fame.) can sooth the throbbing breast. 

When tender hope, by dore-eyed feeling drest, 

Bids through each line a tunefal magic flow ; 
Shj what hara heart could kill with cold reply 

The musical persuasion of thy pray V, 

Who doom to musing lone and dumb despair, 
The ardent soul that taught a srain so high 
To the pleas'd echo of Ine voeal wild, 

finamour'd liii«ering on i'a Zalia's praise ; 

Ah, youth ! full well tl«oa know'st th^ powerful lays — 
I know'st too, that on tliy warbled passion smiPd 
The pensive Orares, and the eonscioos Muse ; 

For ev'o in sad complaint tbv bonest lyre. 

Betrays, too foiMlly, Its resi'^tfcss fi.e— 
And dubious, chiims a boon — no uitslress could refuse. 

Lynches shop was frequented by several college youths, and literary men, for 
the purpose of purchasing cheap, and scarce bot)ks. The extraordinary talents 
of '* the shop-boy,** were soon noticed ; many of the visitors were astonished — 
all were filled with admiration. — But the boaour of rescuing Dermody from the 
dark orbit of obscurity, was reserved for Dr. Houlton, a gentleman of the first 
professional eminence, as a physician, then in Dublin. The Doctor coming into 
the shop one day, was surprised to see Thomas readiag LoBginas, in the original 
Greek text. He entered into conversation with hhn, and was delighted to find 
a boy of eleven years, an adept in the langiHige« In the enthusief^m of his ad- 
miration, he invited the boy home to dinner, prcriously promising to pay Mr. 
Lynch a remuneration for reKnquishbig his claims to the future services of the 

young bard. 

Among other remarks which felt from Dermody, he told the Doctor, that his 
father put him into Latin accidsnce at four years of age. Such was the 
facility of his composition, that, in an interview with one of the Doctor's Ute- 
rary friends, (Mr. French,) he translated one of the Odes of Horace into Eng- 
lish verse, in nine minutes. 

The mcist remarkable cireumstance in the life of our countryman, is the un- 
exampled maturity of his mind. IliF intellectual powei^,, unlike those of most 
other men, do not seem to have attained their greatness and expansion Ivy a slow 
and gradual growth, but, like tlie orange tree, by a rapid burst of germination, 
that at once presented us with the ripened i'ruit, green leaves, and budding blos- 
soms. In his meals he used almost ascetic abstinence, and he slept but little, 
as he devoted the greater part of every niglit to rsftdiDg. In fine, his unquench- 
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able paraion for fame, in a great degree enabled him to counteract the ordinaiy 
calls of appetite and repose. 

While at the house of the Doctor, an occurrence took place which strongly 
marked his love of genius, and his insatiable desire to gain knowledge. He had 
observed in one of the attic rooms, an old chest filled with books. He solicited 
permission to examine its contents. It was given. He came tripping down 
stairs, and thus addressed his kind patron :-r-'* Oh, Sir ! I have found a book, 
which I have long wished to see ; a charming, sweet writer I am told ; — it is 
Anacreon !" In an instant he was seated before the fire, and so intent on read- 
ing the Bard of love and wine, as to appear insensible to eyevy thing around 
him. It was in vain that the Doctor attempted to rouse him from his studious 
reverie, until he violently shook him by the shoulders, and telling him that he 
was going out to dinner. '* I will iSave you," said he, *' with your new acquaint- 
ance, Anacreon ; whom you will find, not only a beautiful writer, but a meny, 
jolly fellow, too fond, perhaps, of the bottle." "Ah, Sir," replied the youthful 
Dermody, with one of his inexpressible looks, " it was very hard that a lover of 
wine should have been choaked with a grape stone*" As soon as the Doctor 
returned in the evening, he found him busy at translation. He had finished the 
three first odes, which, according to the Doctor's testimony, were '* elegant and 
spirited English versions, that would have reflected credit on a much riper age." 
Dermody then promised the Doctor to translate the whole volume. We are 
pretty certain that the manuscript is in the hands of Lady Morgan. 

With all our enthusiastic admiration of Moore''s inimitable translation, we 
should peruse Dermody 's version, under no common feelings of gratification.^- 
The publications in the Ihtblin Journal^ a paper which gave Swift his first ce- 
lebrity ; and the praises of Dr. Houlton, who was a frequent guest at the tables 
of the srreat, spread the fame of our author extensively through the lite- 
rary and fashionable circles of Dublin. At that period, 1786, we had a resi- 
dent Parliament, and Dublin, like Venice, might be called a city of senatorial 
nobles ; so that, no sooner had the genius of Dermody become known, than the 
cheering rays of patronage melted the torpor of obscurity that incrusted it.— 
The Countess of Moira, whose liberal encouragement and protection our bard 
enjoyed until bis deatli, paid him a visit, and was so pleased with his wit and 
easy address* that she shortly after placed him under the care of the Roy. Dr. 
BoiTDJB, of Portarlington, in the Queen's county, a gentleman well known to the 
literary world as the deg&tit translator of Dante.* After having remained under 
the tutelage of this erudite Divine for a year, he was, by his noble and beneficent 
patroness, removed to the celebrated academy of Father Austin, a seminary 
where Mopi^^, O'Keefle, M'Nally, and several other distinguished Irishmen 
drank knowledge from the limpid fount of clafisical instruction. While under 
the care of this learned and pious Friar, Dermody published a volume of Poems, 
composed between the ages of ten and twelve, which gained him great celebrity, 
so much so, that he was spoken of in Dublin as a prodigy, and many of the 
nobility being desirous of seeing and conversing with him, he visited at their houses 
as often as they could obtain leave of his tutor for a short abstinence from his studies. 
His book brought him a great deal of money, the imaccustomed commaiid of 
which, helped to produce his ultimate ruin. He afterwards published another 
volume of Poetry, written between the ages of fourteen and fifteen, which, if 
possible, raised his fame still higher in popular estimation. He begeui now to 
contribute to the London periodicals, and his writings in them brought him coor 
siderable pecuniary remuneration. About this time, by his imprudent conduct, 
he had lost the eoutitenance of bis noble patroness, the Countess of Moira, and 
after committing many irregularities, at length he enlisted as a common soldier, 
but was traced and recover^ Clus time, by the exertion of Mr. Batmond, who 
was for many years his firm and steady friend. To trace the unfortunate Dermody 

* We glMll glUsi soon, a Bio0rafbf of UUb diitiosuiiked ttthor. 
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He iras indeed in a miserable condition, reduced bj hunger, and mental Buf* 
ferings, almost to a skeleton. He received them with a tear of gratitude ; his 
Yoice had not strength to tell hid thanks, or express the emotions that were pass- 
ing in his mind ; he endearoured, however, to rally his spirits, and to recoVer 
aCl^ngtbto converse a little. *' Ah ! Mr. Raymond, my dear friend V* said he, *' I 
have, by chance, seen a new8pa[»er, announcing the death of the Honourable 
Mrs. O'Neil, of Shane's Castle, who was, you know, always so kind to me. I 
have endeavoured to pay this tribute to the memory of a lady, to whose patron- 
age I am so much indebted.'* He then handed the following elegy, the laM be 
ever wrote, to Mr. Raymond, with a request to have it publuhed : 

When, CD yon gloomy vault of glimmering nifht 
Fades some fair orb, slow — languish'd into li^nt, 
And, through » sapphire cloud with silver lin'd. 
Cleaves its pure path, how softly streams beliipd 
The Ijne, that led it to sablimer skies, 
Still fondly followed by poetic eyes ! 
So dear to every muse ! with each fine art^ 
To heal the wounded, wring the stubborn heart, 
Herself a rouse, whose captivating strain 
Could win to sense ev'n folly's tasteless train. 
From a dark world, whose fashionable sphere 
She taught to charm with Jastre mildly clear, 
O'Neil retires — and leaves to wondering earth 
The brilliant traces of her lasting worth. 
Oh ! gractoui Goodness ! by whose shelt'ring side, 
'Wealth, like an angel, walk'd in smiling jmde. 
Nor seorn'd to stoop (as though herself was poor,) 
To the low entrance of roisfortane's door, 
"Where, from her cordial eje, that beam'd on wo — 
£ach baby-bosom caught a grateful glow. 
And, while with many an inexpressive prayV, 
Her weak tongue blest the fond-approaching fair, 
The bright'ning mother, patient, chaste and mild — 
Pointed its patron to the orphan child. 

Oht polish'd genius ! whose bewitching song, 
Oay without glitter, without trifle, strong, 
Could o'er the bumble poppt's purple bloom, 
, Pour a fresb tincture, breathe a new fierfume,* 

/ Superior to proud Flora's gaudy shrine, 

Bidding the solitary soother shine. 
Whose lenient balsam, like the tender page, 
Could hush the frenzy'd start of stormy rage ; 
Or, much unlike it, clothed in sullen sleep 
i' O'er the pain'd breast and aching temples weep. 

Long, lone when evening, wrapp'd in pilgrim gray. 
Veils the dim slumber of declining day. 
Shall, moaning deep amid the ambient gloom, 
Lost merit drop that tear upon th^ tomb, 
Which pity, pleas'd, still wafts with halcyon wing, 
Warm from the heart, to truth's ambrosial spring. 
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Ob ! long, where lowVing on the ungenial plains, 
Y Tyrannic penury, in private, reigns, 

Sliall many a lip, thy bounteous manna fed, 
L Lament the general Benefactress fled ; 

\' And, as a saint, thy wonted aid implore, 

r Giving that little now, thy deeds might claim before ! 

* The Honorable Mn. O'Neil was the authoress of a Tolume of Poems, which were greatly ad> 
ndrsd for their fancy and flowing Tersiflcation. 

'' 7%e poppy*a piurpU bloom :*' — 7hia b an aUuaion to an Ode to the Poppy, written by Ihb gifted 
lady, in the '* w9titAologia^Hi6<niics," in 1 794. 
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The gendemen expressed their admiration of the elegance and energy of the 
elegy, when poor Derinody exclaimed : — " Ah! my friends^ it was forced bygra' 
tiiude and regret from the frozen fount of genius /" 

One of his friends observing Butler^s Hudibras on the table. ** I am merry to 
the last, you see," said he ; then being taken with a fit of coughing, — *' Ah !" 
he exclaimed, ** this hollow cough rings out my knell.*' A few hours afterwards 
he died. His friends had lefl him, having previously taken a lodging for him 
delightfully situated on Sydenham Common, to which it was their intention to 
have removed him the next day. He was buried in Lewisham churchyard ; the 
two devoted friends before mentioned, performed the last sad office of humanity 
by attending him to his grave, and erecting a handsome tomb to his memory; 
the inscription of which, was selected from his own poem on the ** Fate of ge- 
ituis." 

" No titled birth had h<^ to boast, 

Son of the desert ! Fortune's child ! « 

Yet not by frowning fortune crost. 

The rouses on liis cradle smil'd. 
He joy'd to con the fabled page 

Of prowessM chiefs, and deeds sublime ; 
And e'en assay, in infant age, 

Fond task ! to weave the wizard rhyme. 

J^ow, a cold tenant doth he lie 

Of this dark cell ; all hush'd bis song, 
While friendship binds with streaming eye. 

As by his grave she wends along. 
On hU cold clay lets fall a holy tear, 
j^nd cries, ' though mute, there is a Poet here !' " 

Such has been the termination of the sad and sorrowful days of Thomas 
Dbkmodt ! such has been the fall of a man who, were it not for the temptations 
of the demon of intemperance, might, at this instant, like his great country* 
many Moorb, be in the autumn of life, and the vigour of intellect, elevated on 
the loftiest summit of poetic fame, delighting listening nations wilh the melody 
of his harp, and adorning and extending the resplendent sphere of Irish Lit£- 

&ATURE. 

From his dismal story and sad fate, may minor geniuses take warning ! may 
they fly from that gulf of ruin, to which intemperance always consigns herbi- 
bacious votaries. Like Savage, Dermody stands an uncommon instance of the 
hiyincible power of superior genius over every discouraging opposition, and all 
the disastrous obstacles which raised Alpine barriers against its progress. He 
never was blessed with affluence ; the rays of independence never beamed upon 
his genius ; grim poverty ** marked him as her own.'' The joys of ease and 
competence, which are such powerful incentives to the exertion of intellect, ex- 
isted for him, alas ! but in imagination. 

Stretched by cruel destiny on the rack of adversity — doomed by his own im- 
prudent conduct to quaff the bitter cup of human misery, it is not only wonder- 
ful that he wrote as he did, but is still more wonderful that he wrote at all. Had 
Byron, Moore, or Campbell, the three master spirits of the age, been unfortu- 
nately involved in the same soul-subduing calamities and killing privations, 
which the hapless Dermody was compelled to endure, they would never attempt 
to raise those eternal monuments of genius which they have erected in the tem- 
ple of fame. Other^poets owe most of their celebrity to the advantitious smiles 
of fortune ; Dermody has established an immortality in defiance of her frown* 

For so young a man, Dermody has written much. In addition to the various 
volumes of Poems and Essays published under his.name, he was the author of 
•• More Wom/cr5," a heroic epistle, addressed to Lewis, the author of the Monk ; 
•• BaiiU of the Bards ;" *• Ode to Ptact^'' and several other effusions which 
IwTe not been collected in his works. 

Vol. I.--28. 
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S18 Dathy Mac Dtrmat and his two Wives, 

The peculiar characterifltics of our bard*8 poetry^ are energy, luxuriant fan- 
cy, and claraical aptituJc of expression. Jn Greek and Latin literature, his ac- 
quisitions were various and extensive. Though he was remarkable for fa- 
cility of composition, his style is graceful, precise, and polished, and free from a 
speck of the incrustation of pedantry, or studied correctness, ft was smooth 
marble, beautifully streaked, and exquisitely variegated. The rays of that taste 
whose divine irradiations are dispensed to none but the man of genius — of that 
attie taste, which is a subtle and delicate emanation from a sound judgment and 
intelligence, threw a charm over his productions. He disdains puerile conceits, 
and the fastidious frippery of some of the ^' Grutl Poets^* of the present day : 
he dealt in vigorous conceptions and daring imagination, whose power bore down 
all before them ; and his deep and fluent verse is so clear and limpid, as to show 
us, like a pellucid river, the glittering sands and spcu'kiing pebbles over which it 
glides. 

His sentences and imagery have none of the rust of study about them ; they 
are the spontaneous generation of first thought, and not. the elicited result of 
musing consideration. We are iree^ however, to acknowledge, that his poetry 
has more of the energy of Byron, than of the musical harmony of Moore ; al- 
though, still, in some of his euphonious stanzas, he can make peal over peal of 
unpremeditated melody, roll on the enraptured ear of the reader, like the wild 
|. warblings of the bird of song : in this he resembles Crabbe. In the natural 

^V greatness of his conceptions, there is an originality sometimes bordering on 

K« quaintness — ^but which, in no age of taste, will ever become obsolete. 

/ In fine, Dermody is that poet who lays hold of our feelings, whose power over 

our sympathies we recognize by the degree of energy with which he can influ- 
ence our sensations, and make them respond to bis wishes, while he causes the 
sensibility of the heart to touch the chords of the passions. A second rate poet, 
only plays around the heart; but a poet of the first order, like Dermody, storms 
every avenue of the soul, and makes us glow with enthusiasm, or freeze with, 
despair. 
\ His few prose essays are of that philosophic cast of tho^fht, and eloquence 

of diction, that induce us to wish that he had more often turned his attention to 
r the labours of the critic and the satirist. These essays are scattered through the 

{ periodicals of his day ; but we hope that she, who is about to throw as splendid 

^ a ray of genius on the Life op Dk.rmohy, as the biographical halo in which Dr. 

^. Johnson encircled the memory of Savage, will collect all the fugitive pieces of 

the great, but unfortunate poet, and thus give herself a new claim on the interest 
of English literature, and the gratitude of our country, of which she is the pride 
and ornament. To Lady Morgan and Thomas Moore, the literature of Ire- 
y land is more indebted, than to any other two personages living. 
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dathy mac dermott and his' two wives,* 

{Ji Legendary Tale from the Irish*) 

Datht, who won laurels of fame in many fights, a gallant warrior, the son of 
the Prince o( Moy-Lurg and high Marshal of Connaught, having married an £n* 

t * The Mac Dermott's held soTereign sway in.the counties of Kitdare, Sligo anc* Lectrim for 

^ many ages. They had palaces at Castle Dermott in the county of KWare, and at Carrick on 

Shannon, in the county of Lectrim. Castle Dermott was sacked and plundered by Edward Bruce, 
in 1316. The Representative of this ancient family, which is descended flrom Eocht Moirb« who 
was supreme monarch of Ireland A. D. 358, is Mac Dermott of Coolavin, in thecount) of Sligo, 
a gentleman not less distinguished for his historical erudition than for his patriotism and Milesian 
hospitality. We belicTo it was the Grandfather of this GenUeman, of whom Lady Morgan gave 
such an amia!»Ie picture, as the Prinet, in the *' Wild frUh GtH." We understand that JoHir 
Mac Dbrmott, Eaq. of Upper Canada, is brother to the Mac Dkuiott of C^uUriii.'— Peilltpa 
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gllsb lady, at that period, when a holy zeal to drive the infidels from Palestine, 
had seized all Europe, and the Chivalric Knights, bearing the ensign of the cross, 
repaired, in crowds to the east, to combat the unbelievers. The fame and valour 
of Richard I, who was then preparing to set out for the holy land, induced many 
of the noble ChiefUins of the septs of the O^Niels, O^Briens, Mac Carthys, Mac 
Dermotts, and O* Connors to enlist themselves under his standard. Among all 
the knights that fought under the Lion-hearted king^ none signalized themselves 
for courage, and intrepidity, more than Dathy Mac Dermott. In every engage- 
ment with the Turks, he evinced a daring valour of heroism, that excited the ad* 
miration of all the Christian Knights. Hi§ gallant achievements and martial 
prowess pointed him out to Richard and Philip of France, as a person eminent* 
ly worthy of their personal friendship and regard. The monarchs returned him 
thanks on the field of battle, and as a mark of their high consideration of his brave* 
ry, they presented him a banner on which were emblazoned the arms of Ireland, 
qualtered with the Heraldic bearings of England and France. This distinguish* 
ed honour flattered the feelings, and conveyed fresh fuel to the passion for glory, 
that burned in the soul of the yodng warrior. 

But as bravery cannot secure the constancy of fortune, Mac Dermott in the 
next battle, carried away by the impetuosity of his courage, ventured too far in 
pursuit of the Saracens, and was made a prisoner by them, and became the slave 
of an infidel of high command, to whose country residence the unfortunate knight 
was sent, with orders that he should be employed in the cultivation of his garden. 
The brave warrior now, instead of wielding the sword and Javelin, was employed 
in watering violets, roses, blue-bells, and twining myrtles round the trellises that 
studded the Bower of the lovely daughter of his task master. She oAen came to 
the garden enveloped in a deep veil to give orders to Dathy about the formation of 
her favourite arbour. Her language was soft and sweet in the cadence of its 
sounds, and her conduct was so gentle and graceful that the hero derived a secret 
pleasure from her visits. To relieve the tedium of captivity it was his custom to 
sooth his feelings by singing the airs of his native land to his harp, on those bright 
and balmy raoon*light evenings, which render oriental gardens so enchanting. 
There is indeed a charm in the music of our country for the sorrows of exile, its 
plaintive tone has the power of conveying, beyond the eloquence of language, sym- 
pathy to those feelings of the heart which memory associates with past happiness, 
while its dying sweetness, breathing the incense of past recollections, softens and 
alleviates present sufferings. The national • music recalled to his mind the un* 
imaginable blessedness of those dear scenes where first he heard it, because his 
nature and passion, his memory and hope, alike clung round the image of Ireland^ 
Of\en did Zalia, who had conceived the tenderest afiection for Dathy, conceal her- 
self in the garden to listen to the sad and pathetic songs of her father's captive — 
of^n did she see him weep whilst praying, and her blue eyes were likewise sufiused 
with tears. Her heart was attracted by a Christian magnet. — Every night would 
she take her station near the spot of his repose; to look on him while he slept 
was rapture to her soul ; his presence formed the atmosphere of her existence, in 
it alone she breathed. She loved him so ardently, so fondly and so passionately 
that she would die for him, at the stake ; or at the scaflbid she would have avowed 
her attachment, and triumphed in perishing as its victim. 

Modesty, the graceful and peculiar virtue of the youthful female heart, long pre- 
vented her from avowing her passion, or from intimating in Hny manner, to the 
Knight, how deeply she sympathised in his sorrows, how anxious she was to 
wreath the chain of captivity with the roses of love. He was the idol she adored 
with a sincerity of devotion as pure as a spirit's affection, for no selfish feeling 
polluted the bright spring of that virtuous passion, that emanated from the fountain 
of disinterested attachment* 



that GenOeoian, woold be to kind ai to tstit t at with toiM Mographieal and genealogical iaromia- 
tioa relatife to kit iUattrioat koote. — In our kittorj of Ireland we with to do Juttiee to alt tho 
great Mlletiaa tepta. 
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At length her passion kindled into a flame, the Mush faded od ber cheek,-— 
shame was silenced, and love could no longer be concealed in her heart; but 
poured in fiery torrents from her mouth into the aoul of the astonished captive* 
Her enthusiastic ardour of aflection, her angelic innocence, her blooming beauty, 
and the idea that by her means he might perhaps be enabled to regain his liberty, 
and return to his country, to his beloved wife and child — all this made such a pow- 
erful impression on his mind that in spite of his fondness for that wife and child, 
he swore eternal constancy to the fascinating Saracen, on condition that she 
would agree to leave her father and native land and fly with him to shamrock- 
spangled Erin. Ah ! she had already forgotten her father and her country* 
These she expected to find in a union with him, whom she would follow to death 
if necessary. She hastened away, prepared camels and slaves, brought a key, 
opened a private door leading to the fields, and fled with her beloved Dathy* 
The silence of the night, which covered them with her sable mantle, favoured the 
flight of the lovers. AAer a Ion? journey in which they had encountered many dan- 
gers they arrived safely at Ballysedere* in the county of Sligo, where his mansion 
stood. His vassals joyfully greeted their Lord, whom they had given up as lost, 
and with looks of curiosity bch«'ld his companion, whose graceful figure Uiey ad- 
mired ; but her face was concealed beneath a veil. 

On their arrival at the Castle, Dathy's young and beautiful wife rushed into his 
^ arms. With confusion and dread he raised his eyes to her's, and said — ^' my 

' 4 ' dear wife; for the pleasure of seeing me again, you have to thank her,'' pointing 

'r% to his deliverer, *' she has broken the chains of my bondage, and left her father 

f and her native land for my sake." The Knight then covered bis streaming eyes 

with his hands. 
,^ The lovely and modest Zalia. dropped her veil, and displaying a countenance, 

in which pity and hope were strongly depicted, in the light of loveliness, and throwi- 
i ing herself on her knees at the feet of her rival, exclaimed, '* I am thy vassal and 

handmaid !" *' Thou art my sister !" ejaculated the Lady, raising and embra- 
cing her : " my husband shall be thine also ; we will share his heart." 
"^ Dathy astonished at the singular magnanimity of his first wife pressed her to 

his bosom ; — all three were united in one embrace, and they vowed to love each 
other until death, without ever suflering jealousy to ripple the smooth waters of 
Connubial harmony. They lived together many years in endearing concord, 
i heaven blessed their union, and love scattered flowers on their pathway of happi- 

^ nesa* After a long life of felicitous connexion, Dathy and his two faithful wives 

' were buried in one grave in the abbey of Ballysedere, where the mouldering re- 

mains of their tomb are still to be seen. Many are the travellers who make a 
pilgrimage to the grave of Dathy Mac Dermott, on which they drop a tear while 
they express their admiration of his miraculous success in pleasing and recon- 
V ciling two wives at once. 
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FEMALE BEAUTY, AND INTELLECT CONTRASTED. 

Beauty, says the stem moralist, is a perishable flower, that blooms for a mo- 
ment and then drops into the waters of oblivion ; and although Philosophers and 
Conquerors have been so anxious to obtain it, although they have, in search of 
this imaginary bliss, exhausted the resources of the mind, and the strength of 

* B lilyscdere was once a place of note. Here are to be seen the venerable ruins of an abbey 
and a church. The Cascades that Tall over the high rocks and then wind in a rapid river throuKB 
groves, imparts an air of the romantic and picturesque to the landscape of Ballysedere.-- 'J hs 
principal waterfall is fifteen feet perpendicular, and is about four miles from Sligo. — The scenery 
about the fails is bold aad prominent, exhibiting nuNmtain and woodUad features whkh a Paialsr 
would like (o Copy. 
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kingdoms, yet scarcdy ia k within their grasp— scarcely have they inhaled ita 
sweets, and contemplated its brilliant hues, before they find its fragrance evapora* 
ting in the fumes of enjoyment, and its bloom fading awny in the chilling bre<f ze of 
possession* When a Circe oC external loveliness insnares the affections of a Phi> 
losopher, he looks upon her as a being more than human, in whose beauty the in* 
toxicating spring of rapture will ever flow, in whose enjoyment he will taste a bliss 
more romantic and delectable than was ever pictured by the imaginings of poetry 
and painting. But scarce is the nuptial torch extinguished on the altar, when this 
illusive fabric vanishes ; when the gay landscape presented by hope through the 
vbta of expectation, becomes dreary and withered. He looks around and sees 
the horizon suddenly overcast with the gloomy clouds of life :— conviction now 
tells him that his heart and mind were captivated by a mere Yenus de Medicis of 
outward charms and figure, but unendowed with the perfection of mind, or noble^ 
ness of soul answerable to the grace and symmetry of her celestial form. Thus 
personal beauty alone has only a fleeting sway, it soon decays under the blighting 
breath of indifference, and melts away like the glittering dew-drops that sparkle on 
the morning rose. 

Its remembrance leaves no dear image on the mind of man, for its impressions 
are washed away by the first flow of the honey* moon tide of gratified passion. 

If a woman be as beautiful as one of the celestial beings with whom the vivid 
dreams of imagination have'peopled the amaranth arbours of Mahomet's paradise— 
as lovely and fresh as the fabled Aurora, and as light and graceful as a youthful 
Hebe, yet if she do not unite to the external charms of her person the suavity of 
temper, and the refined accomplishments and elevated sentiments of an elegant 
mind, she can never hold the reins of man's affections, or enchain the heart of a 
husband with those rose- wreathed fetters of gold which it proudly wears, until death, 
aa the badges of triumphant love, and not as the manacles ol' forced subjection.* 
The links that compose the flowery chain of hymen are sweetness of disposition, in- 
tellectual endowments and good sense. — The woman that concentrates t^ese aniia« 
ble qualities at the domestic shrine, strews the dreary path of adversity with roses 
of perennial bloom, while she calls forth into action all the pleasures and tender 
charities which illuminate the sphere of conjugal happiness. Those females who 
are called beauties, oflen fall into a fatal error by imagining that a fine person and 
an attractive face are, in our eyes, superior to every other accomplishment, and 
pique themselves with the vanity that its irresistable power can impose chains on 
our hearts and subdue our affections. The experience of agvs ought to coftvtiics 
the Lady who has no other claim to our homage than external charms, that the 
compliments we pay to her are the mere fumes of the incense of flattery. — In such 
cases ^RfTTH extinguishes the fire of our censers. Those who are only hand^ 
some may serve as models for the Painter, make a pretty figure in a drawing room 
or in the mazes of the dance, because they are literally j!( to be seen; bat to supply 
m their acquaintance all those rational pleasures that can only spring firom a cut- 
tivated mind, the ladies must have more than beauty. 

A woman may shine in mechanical accomplishment, though a ray of mental 
light does not dawn upon her mind : — she may paint plants and figures^ sing and 
play upon musical instruments, and by these manual and vocal arts, gain a trai»- 
sient triumph over those who are contented with seeing female cultivation htoging 
on walls and screens, or hearing it vibrate upon strings. — The empiro. wfaich 
women owe to l>eauty, was only given them for the general good of the human 
species. But a man of discernment feels that a handsome, bat an unkleaed wo* 
man, can only amuse for an hour, by her animal attractions, and hold only a pr^ 
carious sway even over the affections of frippery fops, and voluptuous dandies, 
who, like stupid butterflies, light upon glaring exotic flowers without fragrance or 
perfumei rather than on the modest but odoriferous blossoms that yield deiicioua 
hooey. 

Men destined to great actions, splenetic Poets, and petulant PhUosophers, hmm 
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Femak Beauty and InteUect CaniraMUd. 

a certain kifusion of acidity id their temperament, which can onlj be aweeteaed 
by the afTabiKty of woman ; for she, if she is amiabie, can quell the turbulent wa- 
ters of anger by the sunshine of her smile. Such a woman, raising her intellect 
above irritable feelings, to a noble eminence of temper, seldom fails in ripening the 
seeds of every virtue in man. Those men uho are insensible of the sorcery and 
sweetness of female conversation are rarely Philanthropists ; for if they become 
torpid in this chilling insensibility, their very virtues are only of a negative cha- 
racter. 

The sombre looks of a stupid beauty, who has not * ^ soul within her eyes," 
are fixed in the dead calm of insensibility ; they emit no electric spark to kindle 
. the affections, they breath no mental glance to rufBe the smooth water of the coon- 
tenance, so that they are examined without emotion, and as they do not express 
passion or intellect, they are beheld without love or admiration. *^ I never," said 
one of the mistresses of the profligate Louis XIY, '' dreaded the rivalship of a mere 
unpolished lump of voluptuous beauty ; but the wiles and sorcery of a sentimental 
Circe cannot be resisted." This anecdote furnishes a proof that the intellectual 
power has a greater influence on the affections of man, than the spell of personal 
attractions. We have, also, the authority of history to assert that those women 
who have govenM'd the hearts and understandings of men, with the most unbounded 
away, owed their dominion less to the witchery of beauty and the charm of youth, 
than to the strength of mind and cultivation of talents. Aspasia, to gratify whom 
Pericles undertook the Samian war, was no longer lovely, when Socrates became 
her disciple. Gorinna, who had a magnetic mind, but no personal fascination, pre- 
sided over the studies of Pindar, to whose genius her applause gave passion and 
inspiration. The mental superiorities of Catherine, raised her from a cottage to 
a throne. Madame De Maintenon, even in the decline of life, had more influen- 
tial ascendency over the heart of her royal lover, than La Valliere in all the 
seductive witchery of youth, or Montespan in all the tempting blandishments of 
beauty. Thus we see, it is sense and virtue pnly that can raise that altar of af« 
faction, before which our esteem and understanding bow with reverence and de- 
votion. 

Ordinary features indicative of intellect, and lit up by the sunbeams of sensibili- 
ty, generally excite the same passions which they so visibly express ; and the 
winning attraction of their smiles invests them with adventive charms, like the 
variegated hues, with which a Irilliant rainbow tints the gloomy elouds, that 
hover around it. This, then, is the captivating allurement of face, and graee of 
air, which win without the aid of personal beauty, or the dimpled radiance of blue 
«yes ; these are the magic seductions with which an educated feamle makes con- 
quests; they eminently display themselves in silent complaint of patient sufller- 
ance — in poignant affliction — and in tears, aud whether of transporting joy, or of 

Y wailing sorrow, — they are more irresistible than the affected and artful langniah- 

: ment of unlettered beauty. — Looks, which do not correspond with the feelings of 

the heart, cannot be assumed without labour and pains, as marked affectation iB 

*' easily discovered by voice and gesture. We are not to mistake the contortions of 

grimace, for the real lineaments of grief on the face ; the artificial aspect is as poor 
a substitute for the expression of sentiment, as the smear of paint for the blushing 

^ roses of a blooming complexion. 

It has been remarked, that the countenance is a mirror, which reflects the pre- 
dominant passions of the soul, and displays a choleric, disdainful and suspicious 
temper, in striking colours, and prominent chamcters, that are universally re- 
cognized as faithful delineations. It is also equally true, that the more pleasing, 
exaked, and softer passions of the female heart, gaze upon you as it were, through 
the eyes, while they legibly impress their signatures upon the visage. Beauty, 
then may be pronounced a bright emanation of intellectual excellence, that re- 
flects in its limpid current the brilliant atmosphere of a sprightly temper, nnd a 
galaxy of refined sentiment* 
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In the winter of life, when the gaudy flowers of personal beauty are nipped by 
'* the rude breathings" of age«*wben the lustre of blue eyes is dimmed and the 
bloom of rosy cheeks faded, how fallen then will be the unideaed woman, who 
has no resources in the treasury of the mind ; a woman thus destitute of the 
noental graces, will remain a tyrant without power, a prey to envy and remorse. 
A woman of intellectual accomplishment, on the contrary, has in her own posses- 
sion an antidote to sooth the iniirmities of age — a charm to dissipate the clouds of 
adversity, should they lower upon her family, while she can draw, at the fountain 
of the Muses, the limpid balsam of literary knowledge — diffuse the pleasure of in- 
struction to her children, and illuminate, by her cheerful conversation, all those 
who are circled within the attractive sphere of the society in which she moves, as 
a planet of virtue and domestic beneficence. Now in the evening of life her hus- 
band shall hang over the faded, but still fragrant rose, with glowing delight^ and 
view, through the bright vista of years elapsed, the germinating bud expanding 
to luxuriance in the bowers of hope, and spreading its blushing beauties before 
the sunbeams o£ first love. 

Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can be disciples of the graces bnt 
in the school of virtue, and that religious education and the moral obligations it 
inculcates to regulate the conduct of a wife, are like ^* the towers of a city, not 
only an ornament but a defence." 

Mere exterior beauty is as fleeting and fragile as the bloom of an exotic flower, 
blown under the congealing influence of the northern breeze ;— education alone 
is the towering oak that defies the tempest of years and the ravages of misfortune. 
The cold exhibition of a woman's person, may no doubt gratify the eye for a mo* 
ment, and produce a transcient fascination ; but if to her external graces were add- 
ed elegance of taste, delicacy of sentiment and softness of manners, her power 
would become invincible — it would be acknowledged by the heart and ratified by 
the understanding. The most inestimable blessing which the benign bounty of 
the Creator has bestowed upon man, is the possession of a virtuous, amiable and 
educated female — her love the highest delight which gladdens him in the vale of 
suffering; — it is a green oasis that spreads for him its grassy verdure in the de- 
sert of despair. In the possession of a s^jpipathetic woman, who joins sweetness 
of temper, sprightliness of disposition, t^a moderate share of personal graces, 
even in the dreary solitudes of life, only erradiated by her smlles,ithe soul is more 
gratified than upon the throne of Napoleon, when the world honoured it with its 
homage, and were dazzled by the splendid lustre of its glory. 

Though Rousseau threw enchantment over the tender passion — though Byron 
and Ossian transfused the most sublime and profound sensibility into lore, yet 
they never experienced all those refined feelings of which the soA and pure heart 
of an educated woman is susceptible. It is the prolific fountain from which pity, 
solicitude and ardent affection gush forth in a spontaneous and sweet-flowing 
stream of tenderness and sympathy united. It is in the midst of trying sufferings, 
in scenes of distress and anguish, that the finest qualities of the female mind, and 
the nobler traits of the female character are displayed in all their luminous light 
and characteristic grandeur. When a husband is pining under the pressure of 
unutterable wo — struggling with subduing difiiculties, and when his prospects 
are withered by the dissolved illusions of hope, and the cruel desertion of false 
friends, it is then that the consolations of a tender wife pour the balm of sympa- 
thy, and the anodyne of affection, into the corroded bosom of grief. — Adversity 
only gives an additional impulse of ardour and fervency to her attachment ; it 
serves to unlock the spring of her heroic virtiies — to inspffe her with a spirit of 
enthusiastic devotedness to the object of her love, which rises superior to the 
afflictions of misfortune, and the warfare of calamity. No changes or chances 
can estrange her faithful constancy, or subdue the ardent intensity of her conjugal 
devotion. The glowing and courageous attabbment of wives to their husbands, 
when menaced by danger, and exposed to calamity in Uie hour of adverse fcrtusei 
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has been nobly and signally exemplified, in many memoiuiyid fnstanees, during 
the Augustan proscription, the plague of Florence, the French revolution and 
the Irish rebellion ; — and the heroic viilues and conjugal piety of Lady Russell, 
and Madame Lavalette, must stand on the records of immortal fame, emblazon- 
ed among the most resplendent exploits that slied lustre on the female charac- 
ter. Indeed women luvc with mure truth and fervour than men; because pas- 
sion makes a deeper impression on their hearts, and they feel themselves bound 
by the sympathies of affection and guided by the precepts of moral obhgation; 
but, alas 1 with our sex these ties are seldom held so sacred. 

How heartless, then, is man, that he should injure an innocent woman, the 
loveliest object in creation !— that he should become the despoiler of female hon- 
our, and that he should so wantonly empty the sumptuous goblet of virgin pu- 
rity, and then dash it on the eai'th without feeling pity or remorse, while con- 
templating the ruins of beauty ! — INny, there are some men who exult, when, by 
sworn vows, and beguihng promises, they succeed in seducing innocence and 

1^ triumphing over virtue. When they grow cloyed by possession, they cast their 

W. du)>ed victims down the precipice of infamy and vice. 

r These hapless victims of seduction, who are hurried by remorse and sorrow to 

an early grave, must regret having ever experienced the devastating, and de- 
structive sentiment of love, for it withers in their breasts the verdure of happiness 
while desolating their souls, like the scorching blast of tropical tempests, that 
parches the flower and blights the foliage of the blooming orange tree, which 

^' , might otherwise have spread its odorous blossoms in the perfumed gale, and 

' ' shot its verdant branches and golden fruits to the skies. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SUICIDE. 



It is a melancholy fact that self-destruction is daily committed to an alarming 
extent in this country; nay, the horrid demon of suicide immolates many vic- 
tims on his blood-smoking alteu-s in this city. The Emperor Napoleon obsecv- 
ed, '* that the man who, in his sane senses, could destroy himself, heul neither 
I courage, honour, nor religion." It is, indeed, generally allowed, that nothing 

less than frenzy, or atheistical presumption, can induce a man to lift his hand 
against his own life — to deface the venerable lineaments of intelligence in his 
own person — ^to extinguish the lamp of reason, and precipitate his disembodied 
spirit, unsummoned, into the presence of the Deity. Among the varieties of 
human depravity, suicide is the most horrid and presumptuous. The love of life 
is natural and universal ; it was, doubtless, implanted in the human heart by the 
\ Creator, for the best of purposes ; the melioration of our species — ^the improve* 

'\ ment of humanity, by the gradual diffusion of intellectual, and the communica- 

tion of social happiness. The man who commits suicide, dies a martyr to un- 
belief, and seals his blood with those infidel principles which cancel all moral 
obligation, and deprive him of the hope of future happiness in another state of 
; ' existence. 

f/' There is no way in which we can contemplate the cowardly perpetration of 

r that attrocious deed, which is not shocking to our feelings. It is, indeed, usual 

w to attribute it, in most cases, to insanity, but that insanity is generally of a tempo- 

rary nature, and however often admitted by the lenity of the American law, and 
f- the charity of a coroaier's jury, is, in fact* a gloomy fit of disappointed pride, or 

Y thwarted ambition, arising from marred hopes, or remorse of conscience. Irre- 

ligion and intemperance are often the faithful ministers of this blood-stained 
Moloch. A dissipated voluptuary, who has wandered through tlie labyrinths of 
licentiousness, until all his finer sensibilities have become torpid, and his moral 
feelings callous, becomes, at length, so hardened in depravity, that he disbelieves 
the existence of a Divine Being, whose attribntes are mercy, wisdom, and jus- 
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tice. - Immersed in the misty atmosphere of iiis own vices, he beholds no ray of 
virtue, and thinks it impossible that a brutal and atheistical being like himself 
can be immortal. He madly acts upon this conviction, and with desperate har- 
dihood sets all religious obligations, which form the bond of union in civilized 
society, at defiance. The chastity of women he considers a purchasable ar* 
tide of commerce, because he has devoted his most precious hours to the blan- 
dishments of the frail daughters of Venus ; and that integrity which ennobles 
its possessor, he laughs at as a nonentity, because he has chiefly associated with 
gramblers and sharpers. Thus dismembered of the consciousness of moral obli- 
l^tion, he pursues his vicious career of sensual pleasure, until remorse, that ter- 
rible visitant, gives him a glimpse of his true state, and drives him to distrac- 
tion, and death by his own murdering hands ! Behold the bleeding suicide ! 
what anguish fills his eye — ^a combination of evil passions disfigure his aspect, 
and the frenzy of despair fills his brain, and drops fire into his hearf. Thus 
driven to madness, and cut off even from the wreck of hope, despair and mis- 
antfaropy are his last resources, and despondency, the last expedient of guilt, hur- 
ries them to the brink of eternity, where the dagger, the poison-bowl or the pis- 
tol, terminates his existence ! 

Jealousy has frequently been the cause of suicide. Love, unrequited love, has 
also been transformed into the demon of destruction : The rosy lips of beauty, 
on which dimj^es played, have been stained by the fatal potion ; or the passing 
stream has borne away the life and the sorrows of the fair victim of passion. 

Ancient histoiy furnishes several instances of suicide, which, in consequence 
of the civic virtues of the peipetrators, has diffused a certain lustre over the 
crime, that has no doubt been productive of pernicious consequences. The ve- 
nerable names of Cato and Brutus are inestimable to the admirer of ancient 
heroism and patriotism, consequently, even self-murder has, in them, been cele- 
brated as proceeding from the most exalted maganimity. 

" Unconqaer'd Cato shows the wounds he tore, 
And Brutus his ill genius meets no more." 

We all admire the lofty purity of ssntiment, and ardent spirit of liberty, which 
animate Addison's Cato ; but there is an anecdote on record which forcibly demon- 
strates the dangerous tendency of those erroneous principles that are distilled 
through the alembic of poetic fancy, and sweetened by the effusion of genius. — 
Mr. Budgel, a well-known writer of excellence, under the influence of melan- 
choly, drowned himself in the Thames, leaving on his desk the following justifi- 
cation of the rash act : 

" What Cato did and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong." 

The first instances of suicide recorded in Jewish history are those of Saul and 
Ahitophel ; for the death of Samson cannot be reckoned a proper example. 
We have no reason to suppose that the vile crime became'common in Judea, un- 
til the persecutions of the Romans drove the Jews to despair and desperation, and 
many of them had recourse to suicide, to free themselves from the despotic yoke 
of their cruel conquerors. When it became prevalent among the Greeks, we 
have not been able to discover ; but it was forbidden by Pythagoras, by Socrates, 
Plato 9nd Aristotle, as well as by the Theban and Athenian laws. Plato, in 
discanting on the crime, which he considered an act of injustice and cowaid- 
ice, observes, ** We are all slaves of the gods ; and no slav« can dispose of his 
own life, ^thout injuring his master.*' 

History teUs us that in the earliest* ages of the Roman Republic, suicide was 
seldom committed ; but when luxury, wad the epicurean, and stoical philosophy, 
corrupted the simplicity and virtue of the Roman character, then they began to 
seek shelter in this crime from their nrisfortanes, or the effects of their own de- 
basing vices. If we can believe the historians of Japan, voluntary death is 

Vol. 1—29. 
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common in that empire. The derotees of the idol Amida^ drown themselretf 
in his presence, attended hy their relations and friends, and several of the priests, 
who all consider the devoted victim of this barbarous delusion, a saint, that is 
gone to celestial happiness. 

The tribes of Scandanavia, who worshipped Odin, the father of slaughter, 
were taught, that dying in the field of battle was the most glorious event which 
could befal them. This maxim, no doubt, was suited to the pohcy of a warlike 
nation. In order to establish it more firmly in the mind, aud consecrate it as a 
virtue, all were excluded from Odin's feast of heroes, in Paradise, who died a 
natural death. As suicide prevailed much in the decline of the Roman empire, 
' when luxury, licentiousness, profligacy, and false philosophy pervaded the world, 
so it continued to prevail even after the introduction of Christianity. The 
cruel custom which a barbarous religion has established amongst the Gentoos, 
for women, at the death of their husbands, to immolate themselves on a burn- 
ing pile, ought not to be considered as suicide, because, if the meaning of the 
deed were to be extended thus far, it would be as proper to apply it to those who 
chose rather to die bravely in battle, than ingloriously make their escape at the 
expense of their honour. 

In all these instances, selected from the history of ancient nations, it will be 
seen that suicide differed in this respect from the same crime committed in our 
»^ days ; that among those barbarous, or semi-barbarous nations, it was committed 

* r in the prospect of a great reward— of martyrlogical renown, as well as the hope 

^K* of lasting felicity in a future state. It had, if we may so speak, a rational ob- 

ject in view, and it was not then as it is now, held iiiiamous in the opinion of 
the world, and repugnant, at once, to divine and human laws. Then, it threw a 
;^^ halo of fame on the memory of the suicide; it now stamps on it a stigma of dis- 

^ grace, which will be entailed on the reputation of his posterity. Who that thinks 

of this evil, and the countless victims it destroys in this refined age^ but most 
lament the fearful progress it is making in the United States ; notwithstanding the 
admonitions of reason, and that the radiant lights of areUgious and intellectual edu- 
cation, are shedding their moral lustre on the American mind. Human life is an 
r intermixture of joys and sorrows, but it is not intolerable ; nay, existence is enjoy- 

* ment. When we behold the beautiful scenes of nature, in which utility and gran- 

i deur are visible ; when we participate in the exalted delights of love and friend- 

> ship, our gratitude should be awakened, and both instinct and reason should 

J^ make us cling to the floating ark of existence, and remember that our benign 

Creator, whose service is perfect freedom, has delivered in thunder that awnil 
command — *' Tkou shaU not kUL^^ 
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EXCURSION FROM DUBLIN TO LONDONDERRY. 

In the month of May, 1824, business rendered it necessary for us to make an 
/ excursion from Dublin to Londonderry, prior to our emigration to America. — 

^. Memory loves to treasure the remembrance o£ those scenes of our native land 

r* which are associated with the dearest reci^ectioBS of our youth, and of past hap- 

piness, enjoyed in the vernal morning of life in our native green fields. It was 
a sweet, soft morning in May, when we took our seat on the top of the Monaghan 
coach, at Gosson's h^lel. No. 6 Bolton-street. The coach, both inside and out, 
^ was neeu'ly crowded, but we had, notwithstanding, to call for an accession of pas- 

sengers at 17 Lower Sackville-street, whither our expert and intelligent coach- 
man, poor James Conway^ (who is now no more,) rapidly drove his four fleet 
and spirited steeds. Having packed his passengers together, he was quickly 
again under way, if we may so term it, in the mo»t spacious and majestic street 
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in Europe. In paasing through this magnificent street of the deserted mansions 
of the absentee nobility of Ireland, the stranger will be astonished to see the for- 
mer Palladian palaces of the Moiras, the Cheurlemonts, the Clanricardes, and the 
Droghedas, presenting over their porticoes, instead of the banners and trophies 
of nobilitj, the sign*boards of hotels and taverns. From the steps of the Doric 
pillar that forms the loftj pedestal of Nelson's statue, Sackville-street opens to 
the eye an imposing view on either side. Look to the east, and the fine perspec- 
tive of the Vista is terminated by Carlisle Bridge, which adds so much to the 
architectural grandeur of the city ; turn then to the west, and the Rotunda in all 
its Doric pomp, elevating its pinnacles and spires above the thick foliage of its 
luxuriant gardens, bursts upon the eye, arrayed in scenic grandeur, that would 
charm a painter's mind. When the coach reaches the Rotunda, the city as- 
sumes its finest architective, and rural feotures ; on your left, the southern side 
of Rutland square, with the beautiful garden of the Lying-in Hospital in the 
centre ; on the right. Cavendish row, Granby row. Palace row, and Mountjoy 
square, all combining to enhance the imposing appearance of the superb build- 
ings which fill up the prospect in every direction. After passing these squares, 
the traveller has again to admire George's Church, which as an Ionic edifice — ^is 
superior in design and elegance of finish to any of the small churches of Lon- 
don. It stands in Hardwicke, near Dorset-street. Dorset-street will be ever 
celebrated for giving birth to the Ihsh Demosthenes, the late Richard B. Sheri- 
dan. The house in which he was bom is an object of reverence and curiosity 
for all those strangers who visit Dublin. It is a neat brick house, three stories 
high, before which there is a venerable elm tree that extends its branches so a» to 
form an arborescent portico to the door of the nursefy of genius. This elm, 
we think, will become as sacred as the royal oak, the mulberry of Avon, the ar- 
butus of Twickenham, the yew of Uphain, the hawthorn of Elphin, and the ivy- 
wreathed sycamore of Ennib, u nder which Dermody tuned his heaven-strung lyre. 
Passing the grand Canal and its floral cottages, you ascend Drcmcondra hill, from 
which you have an enchanting view, that Italian scenery could scarcely equal. To 
the right, the eastern skirts of the city, with their forests of spires and cupolas rise 
before you ; then Clontarf, (a spot so famous for its battle, in which the gallant 
Irish monarch, Brian Boroihme totally defeated the Danes, A. D. 1014,) Bell- 
doyle. Furry Park, once the noble residence of the Earl of Shannon, and Ma- 
rino, the far-famed and beautiful country abode of the patriotic Charlemont— 
these spread, as it were, in a panoramic picture, present to the delighted eye, the 
picturesque and romantic attributes of a charming landscape. On the Marino 
domain, the late Earl of Charlemont exhausted the ingenuity of art in the em- 
bellishment of nature. The house, which is a large and modern structure, stands 
in the midst of an undulating lawn of 200 acres, which is dotted with clumps of 
trees, and intersected with meandering streams, and skirted on every side by 
groves, broken here and there by fine vistas. About half a mile from the man- 
sion house, pleasantly situated in an extensive deer park, stands the Casino, a su- 
perb temple, designed by Sir William Chambers, before which there is an antique 
bridge, and an artificial rock, firom whose summit, two marble naiads pour down 
water into a fish-pond at its base. 

The scenery on the left hand side of the road at Drumcondra, contends with 
that on the right for the palm of beauty. Belvidere house and domain ; the vil- 
las and botanic gardens of Glassnevin ; the waving groves of Hampstead, and 
the flower-starred meadows, and sequestered glens of Dnnbro, once the favour- 
ite Tuicvlum of the Irish Cicero, Henrt Hood, combine a variety of landscape 
attractions. The road from Drumcondra to Santry is like an avenue leading 
through cultivated and embellished domains, being studded on every side by ro- 
mantic villas, stately trees, and rose and woodbine-clad cottages. 

Santry house is a large Gothic edifice, which was bmlt by Lord Santry, the 
ancestor of its present possessor. Sir Crompton Domville, in the reign of King 
William. The extensive domain is surrounded by a wall, and is in a high state 
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of improvement. The road- side scenerj becomes still more attractive at the dis- 
tance of two miles north from Santry. On every side, green lawns, smiling 
groves and fine houses present themselves. The elegant mansion house and or- 
namented domain of Mr. Wilkinson are the most interesting features of the 
landscape. 

When you ascend the hill of Cloghran, opjiosite its neat rural church, you can 
enjoy a charming prospect. On the right the perspective is terminated by the 
verge of the horizon, in the crystal wavef* of the ocean, in which, Howth, Ireland*i 
Eye, and Lambay, appear like garnets of emerald, studded in burnished silver.* 
If you look to the left you behold a succession of green fields, wood-clad hills 
crowned by church steeples, round towers and monastic ruins. S words, situa- 
ted at the distance of nine miles from Dublin, is a y^ry ancient town, in which, 
according to Ware and Harris, many of our Pagan monarchs were interred, it 
was, therefore, built many years before Dublin. The architecture of the houses, 
^ the extensive ruins of its abbeys, its lofly round tower and venerable oaks and 

elm trees, impart to it a very antique air. The Abbey and Cathedral (for Swords 

* Howth, properly speaking, is a Peninsula, which runs out into the sea, and serves to form the 
Bay of Dublin on the north-east. The Pier lately finished here is a stupendous work of art — 
Tbia solid mole rises on a broad foundation twelve feet above the surface of the water, and ex- 
tends 9000 feet into the ocean. It commencea at the foot of an impending rock, eastward of 
Howth town, and continues in a direction pointing to the east end of Ir^aruPa Eye ; between which 
and the extremity of the Pier, has been formed a deep channel of 500 yards in breadth, for the 
, , admission of vessels into the harbour. It was here George IV. landed in 1822, when he visited 

^f' ' Ireland. The shores of Howth are rocky and precipitous, through which the warfare of waves 

' " JUky^ excavated several gloomy caverns, that arc t(>« habitation of seals and sea- fowls. Though it 

if now stripped, in ft great d^ree, ^ it« sylvan drapery, it was formerly celebrated for its Dniidi- 

, . cal groves of majestic oaks. 

■^ The ruins of a Druid's altar are 9till to be seen in a sequestered valley on the east side of the 

f^ kill. The St. I«aurence family have been lords of the soil since the invasion of Henry II. Howth 

was granted by Henry to Sir Almcricus Tristram, for having defeated and expelled a large body 
of Irish and Danish soldiers from this Peninsula, who had refused to submit to Henry^s authority, 
though urgently exhorted so to do by the inglorious royal imbecile, Roderick O'Connor. Prior to 
Sir Almericus's commencing the engagement on this occasion, he made a vow to his patron, Saint 

\. Laurence, thst if he would bless him with victory, that he should not only dedicate an abbey to the 

Saint io Howth, but that he, and hb posterity, in honour of him, should bear the name of Saint 
^^ Laurence. Whether the Saint heard the tow of the pious knight, we cannot take upon us to say ; 

I but, certain it is, that he gained the victory, though it cost him, according to Archdall, a great aa- 

• crifice, as seven of his sons, three of his uncles, and six of his nephews were slain in the engage- 

jL^ ment Henry was so pleased with this victory diat he created him Baron of Howth, and annexed 

/^ many endowments to his title. 

fy" The sword with which this famous chieftain fought this memorable battle is still to be seen hung 

up in the hall of the Earl of Howth. The mansion house is built in the form of a feudal castle. 
It is boldly situated on the west side of the hill, commanding an extensive prospect of the sea, and the 
Wicklo%r mountains. We suppose his lordship, who is the twenty-eigbth Baron of the family, is a 
lover of the arUique-^or the dust of antiquity, and the gloom of feudal times, are visible both in- 
k side and outside this venerable pile; and oven in the hall, which is the most spacious apartment in 

the castle, the democratic spiders often wreathe the aristocratical sword of Sir Almericua with their 
^ corrosive webs. The votive abbey is now a heap of ruins. 

* Ireland^s Eye, which is about three quarters of a mile north of Howth, is a rocky, yei fertile 
island, as it produces many curious medicinal plants, which, in May and June, emit the most odo- 
riferous effluvia. St. Nessin founded an abbey here about A. D. 570, where he spent, with other 
holy men, the evening of a well-spent life in prayer and penanee. Sir Charles Coote plundered and 
dilapidated this abbey, by order of Elizabeth, in 15S1. One of Cromweirs freebooters subsequent- 
ly demolished that edifice, and carried off its materials to build a house for himself in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ireland's Eye, in former times, was joined to the hill of Howth ; but, by the raging 
violence of the current, was separated from it. 

r Lahbat, more northerly of Howth, distant about three league!^, is a large island, remarkable for 

its numerous rabbit warrens, and immense flocks of sea-fuwi. In the summer season, Lambay is (he 
favorite resort of many parties of pleasure from Dublin. There is a well of fine medicinal water, 

:>' clear and balmy, on the island. Lam! ay was anciently pnrt of the patrimony of the O'Toole's ; 

I but one of the family having joined in Tyrone's rebellion, Eliznbeth made a grant of the island to 

Sir William Usher, whose descendants possess it to this day. There is an old building, a very cu« 
rious specimen of miiitsry arcliitccture yet standing here : it is a Polygon, composed of cut lime- 
stone, with battlements and spike holes. It was erected in the reign of Henry VUI. for the defence 
of the island, and a Watch-tower 
Great quantities of Kelp are annually made in this island. 
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was a Bishop's See until the tendi century,) were first built by St. Golumb, A. 
D. 563. St. Finian, of whom Colgan gives an interesting account, was the first 
abbot of Swords. 

The Danes plundered and burnt a great part of the town before the battle of 
Clontarf. King John, for this town, granted to Corny n, Arch-Bishop of Dublin, 
a charter of immunities, which empowered the Burgesses to send two represen- 
tatives to Parliament. This privilege was exercised by the people of Swords 
until Ireland was deprived of her legislative liberties by the union. The histo- 
rical events of which Swords was the scene, we shall relate in our history of Ire- 
land. The population of this town is about 3000 ; and its environs are re^dete 
with rural beauties. 

(to be continued.) 



UNION EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 

Let us ask, in the name of our country, to which even our enemies durst not ques- 
tion our devotion ; let us ask simultaneously with the Catholic Miscellany of Charles- 
ton, and the Irish Vindicator of Montreal, which, with the Shield^ are, bonafide, the 
only trio of Irish papers on this side of the Atlantic — the only journals that give an 
honest expression to Irish feeling, and a vivid reflection of Irish talent — what groundi, 
what necessity are there for instituting an EniigrtnU Society here now ? The time when 
such an association might be beneficial to the Irish Emigrant is gone by; (he occasion 
is past, like the dreary night of religious persecution in Ireland. When the disease is 
perfectly cured, the antidote becomes useless. Ireland, at present, enjors as free a 
constitution as any ononarchical nation in the world ; for George IV.» an^ DAiiiEii O*- 
CoHNELL have shivered every link in the rusty chain of her bondage. All the blessings 
of a just and beneficent government are already beginning to diffuse their salutary ef- 
fects over the green hills and fertile valleys of Erin. Agriculture, Commerce, and an 
active manufacturing spirit are on their march over the nation, soliciting the mechanics, 
labourers, and husbandmen of Ireland to enrol themselves under their standard. The 
whole population may now shelter themselves under the shade of the vine-tree of gene- 
ral industry. There are no people in the world more attached to their native land than 
the Irish peasantry ; they idolatrously revere the graves of their fathers, and the scenes 
of their youth, from which, when necessity compels them to exile themselves to a 
strange clime, they are afBicted with all that agony of acute sorrow which was felt by 
the Israelites in passing from the land of their birth into Babylonian captivity. Why, 
then, hold out a delusive ignis-fatutu in New-York to induce the poor of Ireland to 
emigrate to a foreign land, where they will be received with the scowl of aversion,in8tead 
of the smile of welcome. When we say this, we speak a truth which is borne oat by 
fact and experience. There is a prbjitdice-— ay ! we emphatically assert there is an 
implacable prejudice in the minds of the middle order of American citizens, against 
that class of our countrymen, which they call the " low Irish ;" and though those men 
are by far the most operative and effective in digging their canals, and building their 
bouses, still their antipathies cannot be averted or subdued. Knowing this undeniable 
fact. We must denounce, as inimical to the best interests of our country, any society, 
no matter how laudable in intention, confederated for the mistaken purpose of sanction- 
ing the emigration of our poor countrymen to a clime where illiberality classes them 
with debased Negroes — where prejudice estimates them as the very orts and dregs of 
the European community. 

How many destitute- Irish labourers are, at this moment, in this city, suffering the 
severest privations of indigence and idleness, who would consider themselves the hap* 
piest of men, if they had but the means of going home ? 

Every man of these was the victim of delusion — every man of them, on reaching 
the American shore, imagined himself in a land of promise, flowing with milk and ho- 
ney. What are the objects of this uncalled for Emigrant Society— of this soi^disant 
association of philanthropy ? Why, merely, gentle reader, to place some vulgar block- 
head, some trading patriot in an inteliigence office^ or more properly speaking, a deception 
office^ whose duty it will be to give advice, the miser's gift, and point out to the credulous 
and unfortunate Irish mechanic and labourer, the shortest route to their graves in the pes- 
tilential marshes of Georgia, South Carolina, or Florida. Will an intelligent Irish com- 
munity countenance an ilT-advised system like this, which is calculated to plunge hun- 
dreds of those Irishmen, who are now enjoying the fruits of industry and competence 
on their own household hearths, into misery and ruin in America ? 
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{00 Mr. O'ConneU, S^e. 

TO OUR PATRONS. 

Ws O0W preMDt the lizth number or the Irmh Shibld, which, in Tariefty and interest, tritfi 
we think, be found equal to any uf its predecessors. This number, lilie the last, is entirely com- 
posed of oaioiNAt matter. We flatter ourselves that we desenre, in an eminent degree, the pa- 
tronage of our countrymen ; because, without OTer-rating our own merits, we are warranted L*y 
FACT to assert, that the Irish Shibld, in elucidating the history, biography, and antiquities of 
Iralandy has immeasurably surpassed any other publication ever established in this Union. For 
the truth of this assertion, we learlessfy appeal to the dispassionate candour of a Bishop Ehglmid, 
• Matthew Caret, Esq., a Wiluah Sampson, Esq., and to Doctors Macneven and Henrt, 
gentlemen whose high literary attainments, and historical erudition, qualify them to pronounce a 
decision, (Vooi which it wooid be in rain to appeal. We have again to repeat, that we shall publish 
thie work wkbklt, as soon as an adequate patrovaob is extended to us. We only ask a fair 
remuneration for our labour} and this we haTO not yet gotten ; but hope bids us perserere in pur- 
■uit'of success. 



FESTIVE HOMAGE TO CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

^ « On Wednestlay, the l7th day of June, a society, styling themselves tbe *< Friendly 

V i Sons of 8U Patrick^" celebrated tbe political regeneration of Ireland, b^ a public din- 

p/ ner, at Niblo's Tavern in Broadway. We were glad to see some of these friendly 

L/ 9tep-sons of our great patron saint, who never contributed a shilling to the Catholic 

Reni^ while O'Connell was struggling for our liberties ; nay, but on the contrnry, who 
were the vulgar retailers of the sarcasms and the scoffs levelled at the character of our 
sterling patriot, by the " John BuU,^* and London " Courier,*' — coming forward after tbe 
victory was achieved to shout and bluster among the applauding thousands that follow 
the triumphal car of the illustrious conqueror of prejudice and intolerance. We were 
^ ** glad indeed to see such men (whom we could name if it were worth while,) shamed 

out of their avarice and narrow Bruntvriek principles, and flung, as it Were, into the 
^ vortex current of popular opinion. But we hope that they have sacrificed their illiberal 

feelings on the altar of festivity. 
ly^ Several of the trite and tried firiendt of Ireland, were among the guests, and har- 

f mony and patriotism gave an test to tbe feast. Messrs. Verplanck, Sampson, MacNe- 

ven, and the very Rev. Dr. Power, and the Rev. T. C. Leviits made speeches on this 
oecBbion, which were characterized by the eloquence and patriotism that so peculiarly 
distinguish these gentlemen. We must not omit to mention that a verf doughty mf/i- 
iary and literary personage, Colonel Stone, was also like Saul among the Prophets. Sure- 
ly, to speak in the language of Mr. Levins, "the times are strange," when the gallant 
% Colonel, who once, we verilv believe, would, like the malignant «few, wish to see every 

I Irishman in the city, elevated as high as Heman — has poured out a libation to Irish free- 

dom, and the health of Daitiel O'Convell. We will not stop the Bull which he nlade 
^ in his toast, at the *< ttirnptfte'' of criticism, as it was not Irish, 



MR. O'CONNELL. 

This distinfiiished and virtuous liberator of our country has been reftised bis seat 
in the British Parliament. His honest mind and religious conscience revolted from the 
barbarous oath which was dictated by the anti-christian spirit of intolerancer in the 
age of persecution and proscription, to exclude Roman Catholics from their constitu- 
tional rights. To evade the impious tenor of this flagitious oath, Mr. O'Connell 
must be re-elected in Clare. We are happy to learn from the London papers, that 
there is no doubt of his gaining a second triumph in Ennis, as neither the corporation 
of Dublin, nor the Brunavnekera, have been fool-Hardy enough to procure some bank- 
rupt candidate to oppose the champion of freedom. In our next number, we hope we 
shall have the pleasure of giving to our readers the maiden speech, in Parliament, of 
the member for Clare, as well as his letter, returning thanks to Mr. James Cloheset, 
of this citjT, who has sent a beautiful Hat, of his own manufacture, to the incorruptible 
r Irish Patriot, as a token of his admiration and gratitude for his glorious and bloodless 

success in emancipating seven millions of the Irbh people from the yoke, which was 
rivetted by the oppression of three centuries. 



O'CONNELLITE HATS- 

Mk« Clobisbt, (JVb. 86 Dioinonrsireet,) has just finished in a style of fashion that 
combines elegance with durability, a few Hats, of the same formation as the one ihht 
be has sent to the Irish Liberator, denominated the O'Covnellitb Hats, for whiclv we 
are sure, be will have a brisk demand. 
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^Twas at the royal baiiquet hour, 

^Whea on his th/une in pride of power, 

Sate Tammlaub, the proud and great, 

Hit oohlea round in regal state ; 

The minstrel choir breaih*d wild along 

Their silver harps the martial song ; — 

But soon a softer theme the^ woke. 

And sweeter strains of music hroke. 

Within that hall fo wide and high, 

In tones of soft sweet minstrelsy: 

It ceased : and firM with wine and loTO, 

Descending from his throne above, 

The monarch bade the heralds bear 

Before the throne a maidenfair, 

The loveliest girl in all the lands 

That own^d that conqueror^s high commands ; 

Soon in the hall the captive maid 

Before ihe King her footsteps staid; 

And with a bitter anguish smiPd 

Upon the court; while floating wild 

Ad >wn her neck her ringlets roll'd 

In wavy tresses, bathM in gold, 

And her ^ofi bosom heav*d with sighs. 

While tear-dmps sparkled in her eyes, 

And o*er her cneeks convulsive ran — 

When the proud chieftam thus began : 

Beauteous captive ! my dark-ey*d bride ! 
Thou shall he India's queen and pri(.'e; 
Here are gem?, rounn ihy waist to twine. 
Dug from the depths of the dark, deep mine ; 
The ruby bri;;iii and tlie emerald green. 
To deck ilie A*rm of my lovely queen ; 
The beamy pearl from the amber caves. 
Where the mermaid dwells 'neath the dark blue 

waves. 
All I clHun is one smile of thine. 
And thy fond youn^ love in return for mine; 
Then ifry tho>e tears from thy sparklmg eyes, 
Chase from thy bosom i hose struggling sigbs— 
Grant me the boon of thy snowy hand. 
And thou shalt reign o*er this sunny land.— 
Maiden ! Cviafe those tears, they are vain. 
They i annot rouse from their tomb the slain, 
Titu reral to life tbe gallant breve 
Who sleep in the dark and lonely grave. 

** Warrior chieftain ! this must not be,— 
Take — take back those gifts to thee; 
f seek not thy gems, they shall nei^er twine 
Their costly braids round this brow of mine. 
Oh, no ! I never again must wear 
The rubv or pearl in my auburn hair; 
Then lafce them hack, for an Indian girl 
May not deck her brow with the costly pearl. 

1 ask thee not for thy gems, proud chief! — 
Think'st that splendour will soothe my grief. 
Oh, no ! but I ask (or the good and brave. 
Who sleep in the dark and lonely grave — 
For the tair and the young in the morning of life. 
Who lell ^lealh thy arm in the deadly strilis ; 
I Bbk for that youth— for that noble boy 
Who sprung to the fight in his martial joy ; 
And curbM even thee in thy proud career. 
Stern chief! with the miglit of his youthful spear. 
Where are ihey now? — pioud warrior, tell! 
On the battle-field, 'neath thy sword they fell. 
Nay. frown noi, tyrant ! thiuk*st thou i fear 
Thy haughty glance, or thy thirsty spear? 
Take back thy gifts — they bear the stain 
Of the brave and free *neaih thy fautchion slain : 
lis shining edge with tli^ blood is dy'd 
Of that youth who fall in his dark ey'd pride; 
But he died not, stianger, in hall or bower, 
But be fell ia the stormy battle hour, — 
When Bpsars were crott, and blood streamed round 
Of the Doe and braya on the imoking ground ; 



When banners werte wav*d to the moraing nm, 

And hearts by the voice of glory won ; 

Da>h*d proudly on to the battle plain 

T« never return in their pride again, 

Btit fo die like warriors, brave and free, 

In defence of their country** lil)erty. 

Where are they— tyrant! the free and brave? 

They sleep at rest in a glorious grave. 

Then take hack thy gifts, for the Bramin girl 
May not wear the ruby or sparkling pearl, 
Not never, dark tyrant, be bride to thee, 
But in death be nobly unstain'd and fcee.^ 

She cea»*d, and in the warrior^s arme 
Sank lifeless — in her peerless charms. 
In an her beauty's power array *d z 
So died tbe noble Bramin maid. 

CAROLAN. 

J\rete-t^k, 1829. 



JUNE, A PASTORAL. 

FOR THE IRISH SHIELD. 

(SciNi — Stbanoiord,* m the amniy q/ Zloimi.) 

Near yonder abbey's ivy-^ufted wall. 
With most tncu'nbereri- •nodding to its fiill ; 
Where lofty DoNAanf nan his forky head. 
Far o'er the plant a dusky gloom is shed; 
While vapours rise, or brooks descending hide 
Their diving waters in his deep-worn side. 
Collecting from Killough's blue, lucent waves, 
Whose gentle swell the flow'ry margin laves ; 
Contrasted beauties grace tbe chequer'd scene- 
Lakes ever clear— and groves for ever green. 

* SraANorosn is a flourishing little town on tbe 
banks of the lake of the same name, at a distance 
of 100 miles N. E. of Dublin. The lake was called 
in ancient times, Ckma^ by which appellation it ii 
celebrated in the poetry of Ossian. It is a deep 
bay, or inlet of the sea, at>out 17 miles long, and 
betHisen four and five broad. It extends west as 
far as Downpatrick, and north as far as Cumber 
and Newtown. The coasts of this lake are beau- 
tified by find mansiors and picturesque domains^ 
and its traiisimreni breast is gemmed with roman- 
tic islands of emerald green. We shall revert to 
the rural beauties of Scrangford in our tO|Nigraphy 
of the county of Down. 

f Slikvk Donaro is one of the highest roouotaiiw 
in Ireland. This stupendous mountain, which 
makes such a figure in the stories of our antiqua- 
rians and the songs of our bards, is calculated at 
a perpendicular height of 115b yards above tlie 
marine level of the sea, which it overlooks. There 
is a fountain of spaikling water on its summit, at 
well as the magnificent ruins of two Druidical 
temples; and mighty pilesof stones, called cotmt, 
the nriginnl use of which we shall define, in an 
essay on Iri h MqmUure, in < ur next number. 

About five y^ars ago we ascended to the top of 
Donard, afier a mo«>t weary and tiring journey ; 
but when we gained the summit, the rennmibranoe 
of past difficultifs was so'»n obliterated by the 
grand and enchanting prospect which opened to 
our view. The expansive ocean, the lines of 
whose witle horizon were terminated by a curling 
haxe, in which the monntains of Caledonia, Isle 
dC Man, and Waieb, appeared like Ossi^^n's ghosts 
* combating in their uar-cars of mist," was tbe 
perspective on one side ; and on the other, the sur* 
rounding country spread a vivid ami interesting 
landscape. But of this mountain, and the ** Blue- 
lake" Of Mounie we shall speak in a fiituia ar> 
tksle. We shall foel honoured by tbe fiequent Ik- 
▼oms of neb a poet ai VOm. 
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Th«re late th' afflicted iwain did sadly roam. 
Nor fought to change— iior wishM for friends or 

home: 
BeguilM his pain with wandVing through the grove, 
Or sighing, sung the cares attending love ; 
Far from the town*8 detebted haunti he rov*d, 
From noise and smoke enve]op(>d skies remov*d, 
Left fashion, folly, and the crowd behind, 
hestle^s as waves, inconstant as the wind ; 
There rage the storms of each uncertain t-lime — 
There float the wrecks of fortune and of time ; — 
There Hnpe*s smooth gales in stiA succession blow, 
While Disappointment hides the rocks below; — 
N6 longer shall his litile bark be rent, 
If Hope resign tde anchor to Content. 

Our native hills now courts th* inspiring train, 
Their aid invoked, he tunes the reeds again ; 
"Worships yon radiant god, who guidesi ihe day. 
Paints the green vale, and gilds the azure way ; 
While, softer than a yielding virgin's sigh, 
The balmy breeses breathe away and die : — 
Stretched at his length, beneath a woodbine bow*r, 
HushM are the birds, and clos'd each drooping 

flow*r; 
If BsTST smile the np*ning flowers will spring, 
The skies will brighten and the birds will sing; 
But if she frown, the birds their songs deny, 
Nor wasted brooks the thirsty dow'rs supply. 

Now Flora sheds her fragrance o*er the isle— 
Now fields are gaudy— now the landscapes smile, 
While 3'ellow crocus an'l blue viMets glow. 
And western winds on blushmg roses blow; 
Here hawthorns blossom — heie the cowslips gay 
Sweet-scented beauties to the eye display. 

Bright as the morn, and buxom as the air. 
To sylvan sh.ides lelires yon matchless fair, 
Where dancing sun-beams frolic thro* the treek. 
And playful zephyrs wanton in the breeze; 
Beneath her feet the verdant carpet spread, 
While twining branches serve to guard her head ; 
Her constant swain, whom love has taught to sing, 
True to hia mistress, loyal to his king. 
Now mourns an absent, now a faithless love, 
And with her name makes vocal t.s^T'^ grove ; 
His love the tuneful birds to heaven shall bear. 
And pitying angels shall record it there. 

U'.LIN. 

WritUn in Sinmgford, lOth Aprils 1829. 

LINES TO MEMORY. 

Painful blessing — soothing sorrow. 
To-day my bliss — my pang to morrow; — 
Enchanting ill — ezhaustless pleasure. 
Whose retentive n cords treasure 
Fleeting shadows, long since passed, 
Of joys too exquisite to last ; — 
Sensations pure and thoughts refined, 
With all the extasies of mind ; 
Sweet ideas, fondly wove 
By youthful fancy — ^joy and love: ^ 
Scenes oVr which retention grieves, 
0*er whicli the heart too fondly lives. 
Hours more prized than ages flown, 
Which to some happy few are known ; — 
Playful groupes and sniiluig mirth, 
To which gay youth and ioy gave birth: — 
These, tho* dear, you si ill enhance, 
Viev/d thro* thy retrospective glance/ 
These thy blessings know I well. 
Thy pangs i feel — biit cannot tell. 

JUVERNA. 



4ltifiin»l ipoetrs^ 



RECOLLECTIONS 

OF MEMORY. 

INSCRIBED TO A DEAR rRIEND NOW RE81DBNT 
IN THE CIT1 or NEW-TO&E. 

Bv Janes Silvius Law, or Dublin. 

** Wide seas are rolling green 

My friend and me beiueeo; 
Yet distance titrnot se|joiate, mr absence sever 

The golden links that bind 

His image to my mind, 
Till Athkria is forgotten, and the Dee*8 delightful 



river. 



M 



I. 



My faithful friend ! of heart sincere .' 

Companion of the lowly mind, 
Whom many an unforgoiten year 

Has wiih my fondness interiwiiivd — 
Wilt thou remember — far away, 

WheR evening courts thy pilgrim feet, 
By HuObon*s bowery banks to stray — 

The bard, whose strain thou ihoughCstso sweet. 
Wilt thou, with heavinebs of heari, 

Reeal hts image with a sigh — 
While tears of latent anguish start 

For (cenes — and times— that cannot die? 
And, dearest friend ! will thou remlncf me, 

When, gaxing on love's twilight stax. 
Thou think*bt of all thou Iefi*st behind tbee, 

Wiih joy and peace, in fields afar? 
Oh ! what a world of visions bright 

Will recolleclion's eye survey. 
When Mem'ry flings her lunar light 

Upon youth's flowery morning way ! 
As thou, with feven»h auxiousness, 

Lonk'st eastward o'er the Western Ocein,— 
Bemrmbering days of happiness, 

That feasted life with love's devotion. 

IT. 

That hour — embodied in thy thought. 

Thy undissembling fiiend shall be 
In fancy's fairest colours wrought. 

As when, erewhile, by winding Dee, 
With joy, in happier times, we rov'd 

O'er damask meads — through valleys fair, 
Where Learning's sweets our bliss improv'd. 

In haunts apart from frownmgCare. 
Remembrance, — for the days we've spent 

In prosperous Pleasure's golden re^n. 
Will rob the shafts of Discontent 

Of half their poison, point, and pain ; 
And clothe with intellectual greenness 

The Muse loved, consecrated places. 
Where calm delight and peace have seen us 

Enjoying bliss 'midst nature's graces. 
For this, engraven on thy breast, 

In character* of deep impression. 
My name to Memory's eye confest. 

And glowing brightly whh expression. 
Through life shall there emblason'd be 

With Fancy's fine celestial hues; 
For thou wilt love, on land or sea, 

The votary of the Sylviah Muse. 

(To be amtinued,) 
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Thioe is our soul-— our sigh, our smile — 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

The three son» of Heremon, Muimhnb, Luiohne, and Laisrnb, agree to sway 
the eceptre of sovereignty aUemately. The concord and fraiemal affedion 
which distinguish their reigns. Laishne is opposed by the sons of his unole^ 
Heher:' the success of their revolt: they gain possession of the throne^ from 
which they are soon expelled by Irialy the son of Heremon, The reign of 
Irial — his institutions and victories :'^his successor, Eitbrial, who is de^ 
throned. Conmaol, the son of Heber ascends the throne, of which he is im 
hiM turn dispossessed by Tioherninas, of the Herenumian line, like govern^ 
ment of this Prince; his sumptuary laws, and regulations for the distinction 
of colour ; his encouragement to arts and manufactures ; his adoration of an 
idol. The origin and progress of the Irish Druids. A. M. 2750. 

The three sons of Hrremon, Muimhne, Luiohne, and Laishne, religiously 
obeying the dying injunctions of their royal father, and profiting by their expe- 
rience of the disaster which civil dissension brought upon their house^ unani- 
mously agreed before their brother Irial, the arch druid and prophet, to sway 
the sovereign authority successively a year each. This compact being solemnly 
confirmed and ratified, Muimhne, the eldest brother, was invested with the 
royal insignia, and on the termination of his year, his next brother, Luiohne, 
ascended the throne. During his year of administration, Muimhne died at his 
country palace, in Connaught, an event which was deeply lamented by his bro- 
diers, who loved and esteemed him for his valour, and the many amiable quali- 
ties that adorned his mind. 

As soon as the period of Laishne's turn to assume the prerogatives and du- 
ties of royalty arrived, he mounted the throne ; but scarce hcul the ceremonies 
of his inauguration been ended, than his cousins, the sons of Heber, revolted, 
and raising their insurrectionary standard, it was quickly joined by numerous 
adherents, at whose head the disaffected chiefs marched to the very gates of the 
royal palace. . 

The monarch and his brother made formidable preparations to resist the as- 
sault of rebellion. An engagement soon ensued at Ard-Ladhran, in the county 
of Wexford, which ended in the death of the monarch and his brother, as well 
as in the discomfiture of their army. The rays of fortune once more illumina- 
ted the clouded prospects of the house of Heber ; but how seldom is the sun- 
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lid4 History of Ireland, 

thine of that prosperi^ which is gained bj unjust conquest, unobscured bj the 
mists of vicissitude. The power which is wrested hj ambition's physical force, 
is generally of an instable and precarious tenure. The victors enjoyed the 
kingdom but one year, or, according to some authorities, only three months, 
when they were attacked and defeated by Irial, the prophet, who was appointed 
high priest by his father, Heremon, on the death of the arch druid Amhcrgin* 
Our annals say nothing particular of the short and unfortunate reign of the sons 
of Heber. The victorious prophet mounted the throne by the general coasent 
of the Irish people, who expected much from the prudence, wis4om, and cle- 
mency, which were the distinguishing traits of his character. His administra* 
tion proved that the national hopes were well founded. The abuses which cor- 
rupted the government of his predecessors, were removed by the salutary reform 
that he introduced ; and justice and impartiality swayed his couneils, and pro- 
duced in consequence the happiest results. His reign shed histre on the nation. 
r He raised several stately edifices, both military and religious, extended the com- 

[^ merce, and materially improved the agriculture of the country. After he had 

f^ crushed internal sedition, he was subsequently obliged to repel the attack of a 

^ • numerous band of African invaders, who made a descent upon the southern 

^ coast. In his first battle with the invadbig foe, at Teanmkuighe^ in Fingall, in 

the county of Dublin, he totally defeated them, and killed with his own hand 
their chief commander, JEichtghe. After a glorious reign of ten years, he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Eithrial, A. M. 2765. This young prhice in- 
herited the genius, and imbibed the principles of his royal father, whose dying en- 
^ ^ treaties, he religiously observed as the rules of his conduct and government. Our 

'^ historians characterize him as a sage and a hero. Having no domestic, or foreign 

enemy to annoy him, he devoted the beginning of his reign to the cultivation of 
letters and the arts. Under his paternal government, the benign blessings of 
peace difiused happiness and prosperity through Ireland. Eithrial wrote the 
history of his ancestors, from the great Phenius down to his own days. Ac- 
cording to Colgan and Molloy, this work of our royal historian existed in the 
archives of Tara, until St. Patrick, in the glow of his Christian seal, committed 
it to the flames with the rest of our antique works. O'Halloran conjectures 

Ithat this prince sent an Hyperborean Scythian embassy, at the head of which was 
Albaris, to Athens: '' That such an embassy," says our Livy, " arrived in Greece, 
cannot be doubted. It was a wise measure, to renew friendship, extend com* 
^ merce and the glory of his people, not only there, but in Asia ; and this will ex- 

V, plain why the memory of th^ae transactions were preserved even in Egypt, in the 

days of Solon."* Although Eithrial might be emphatically pronounced the fa- 
ther of his people ; but still, as virtue and generosity cannot avert the malice 
of treason, his cousin Conmaol, the youngest son of Heber, formed a conspiracy 
against this good king, by which he lost his crown and life, in the twentieth year 
^' of his reign, in the battle of Rahonen, in Leinster. 

) The fallen monarch having no issue, his conqueror found no impediments 

obstructing his way to the throne, and victory threw a lustre over the darkness 
of his ingratitude. He was solemnly inaugurated on the stone of destiny, by a 
full convocation of the Druids and the states of the kingdom. The Psalter of 
Gashel represents him in the most brilliant light of eulogium. The royal his* 
^ torian attributes to him all those virtues that give additional splendour to regal 

station. " He it was," says the venerable Cormoc, *' that killed with his own 
hand Ethrial, the son of Irial, the prophet, in revenge for the blood of his father. 

* We ahoald g^ve tome degree of belief and credit to the jnvestigations of our antiquamnF, 
wbich prove, that Aeria and Ogprgta were given in tx>mmon to E*ypt and Ireland ; and to 
that other most ancient and uniYeraally allowed tradition of our historians, of the marriage 
of Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, with a predecessor of the Scots; which eridentlj con* 
TJnces us, that there had been a commerce, and an alliance of a very ancient date, carried 
on, and mutually maintained between (he Egyptians and our Iberian ancestors. 

OTLAHWrtV. 
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He it was that fought and won fo^-Ave battles against the posterity o^ ttere^ 
mon , he it was whom victorj followed as his shadow, and whose arms were 
always crowded with glory and conquesth'^ Vfe have no doubt but he was 
brave and intrepid, for he quelled several insurrections, vanquished the Erne* 
lans and Martineans, the remains of the ancient Belga, in several engage- 
ments; until at length his hour coming, he fell by the sword of Ueber, in the 
battle of Aonach Macha, in Meath, afler a reign of thirty years. " His burial 
place,*' says.O'Halloran, "yet goes by the name of JPcarf-Ccwwwao?," or the 
^rave of the ** Prince of Chiefs." 

His death again gave the reins of government into the hands of the Here* 
monian dynasty. Tiohernmas, the son of Follam, the son of Eithrial, the son 
of Iriat, the prophet, the son of Heremon, was saluted supreme monarch. As 
a warrior and a statesman, he early gave decisive proofs of his abilities. By his 
valour in the field, he defeated the insurrectionary armies of the Heberians in 
twenty-seven pitched battles ; and by his liberal and sagacious policy in the 
cabinet, he at once endeared himself to his friends, and extorted the respect of 
his enemies. He attained a higher eminence of popularity than any of his pre- 
decessors since the reign of Heremon. Finding himself thus too exalted to be 
disturbed by the intrigues of the partizans of the Heberian family, he devoted 
his whole attention to the promotion of national happiness. Literature, arts, 
and agriculture, flourished under his fostering auspices, and a new spirit seemed 
to have animated the kingdom, while the genius of the sovereign manifested 
itself in the general prosperity which prevailed. The reign of this monarch is 
very much celebrated by our bards and historians, as the code of laws that 
were enacted in it have formed a conspicuous epoch of Irish history. His or- 
dinances relative to the colours of the garments worn by princes, nobles, 
bards, and peasants, deserve particular illustration from the historian. 

By this legislative enactment, which our annalists call the law of colours,* 

'* This law did more towards gaining esteem and respeet than all the golden trappings of 
the East, and yet cost nothing. It prodaced a noble emulation among men of letters, who 
on approving themselves skilled in the FiltadUy i. e. the arts and sciences of the land, received 
the vesture of six colours. 

The dress of the ancient Scots (the Irish) was plain as their manners. The great were 
apparelled in much the same manner as the lower ranks, allowing only for the fineness of the 
texture, and the variety, or rather number, of the colours. 

The fashion of this vesture was so admirably adapted to the manners of a martial nation, 
thai it received very little change through all ages. It helped to display action, and exhibited 
the acior in the most advantageous manner. It bears a perfect resemblance to the coitnme 
of the ancient Greeks. One piece covered the legs and thighs of the wearer closely. The 
Braceorij or vest, was fastened with golden clasps, and so conveniently contrived, as to cover 
the breast better than any modern garment, while the close sleeves of a flowing mantle gave 
the soldier all the advantages he could require in the use of arms. Over the whole, they wore 
a FtUlung^ or wide cloak, which covered them from the sun and rain in time of inaction, as 
in time of war it served them for a bed to repose on in their field-tents. I have seen a re- 
presentation of these dresses, in the carving on the king of Connaught's (Feidlim O^Connor] 
tomb, in the abbey of Roscommon ; and I am certain that the remains of this species of dress 
are still preserved in the highlands of Scotland.^*— 0*Convor. 

*< Though the garb of the ancient Irish was simple in its fashion, yet the materials of which 
it was composed were of the most costly quality; Their kings wore. mantles of an immense 
size, generally nine ells of yellow and purple silk, which were studded with gems and pre- 
cious stones. Their helmets, shields, and ensign stafis, were of pare gold, as the country 
abounded with that precious meta).'* — Vallahcst. 

^ The military dress of the ancient Irish was fashioned after the vesture of the Grecian 
heroes, and perfectly corresponded with the drapery which we see in the pictures of the old 
masters.''— Vide Scotfisk Arehctoiogia^ vol. ix. 

** The Irish kings, in battle, wore a golden crown on their heads, and a star of amethyst on 
their breasts ; as it was deemed inglorious to conceal their rank in a garb unbecoming their 
high stations.'' — Piaksrtos'b Inquiry into the Hitlory of Scotland. 

^* In the pagan ages, the Irish soldiers never made use of coats of mail ; the shield alone 
was all their defensive armour for the body ; their chief offensive weapons were the sword, 
javelin, and arrow. Their infantry, after the Christian era, were of two orders, heavy uid 
light-armed : Che first were called Oalloglachtf armed with a highly burnished helmet and 
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princes of the blood royal were allowed to have seven colours in their garments $ 
the monarch was always known by his mantle of yellow and purple« for green 
was not in those days the national colour; the vesture of the druids, oUamhs, 
bards, and artists, was variegated by six dies ; that of the nobility and knights 
by five; of beatachSf or keepers of open houses, by four; of commanders of 
battalions, three ; of private gentlemen, two ; and of peasantry and soldiers, one. 
The provisions of these laws were observed, for ages, with the most inviolable 
sacredness and religious attention. " This custom of making,'* says O'Hallo- 
can, ^'various colours in clothes honourable, we find to be eztrlmely ancient. 
Thus, we read in Genesis that * Iscunel loved Joseph more than all his children, 
because he was the son of his old age, and he made him a coat of many coUmrsJ* 
This same law we find established in China, from the most remote antiquity." 
Indeed, we have the authority of foreign historians to say, that the ancient 
Irish carried the art of dyeing to Tyrian perfection ; and their colours were as 
unfading as they were vivid and durable. These colours, we are told by Bishop 
Nicholson, were all of vegetable production. In Irish poetry, red, purple, and 
crimson robes are frequently mentioned ; but yellow was the royal colour, and 
the livery of honour and pre-eminence. In consequence, the sUks, stuff's, and 
linens of this die were brilliant in the extreme. The materials used in the com- 
position of this colour were extracted from a plant well known in Ireland, called 
the Buidh^more^ or great yellow, which is still an article of commerce. This 
imprinted a dye^ bright and lasting, which resisted at once the action of rain and 
sun-beams. The purple and crimson were obtained from a species of moss 
.growing on rocks and stones in different parts of the kingdom, denominated by 
Nicholson, in his natural history, the *' Lichenoides SaxtUiU^ tinctorium foliis 
purptireiSf and Muscus tinctorius cntstae modo petris adnascens of Bay,'' called 
by our Irish botanists, Corcair and Arcell, The crimson was extracted firom 
the corcair, (x* finer kind, resembling a thin white scurf, which grows on sea- 
side rocks in every part of Ireland. Persons of rank dyed their garments in 
this effusion, and Ware says, that the secret of imparting such a beautiful crim- 
son colour, in its original lustre, is not now known to any person in Ireland. 
Great quantities of this moss are gathered in the county of Kerry, and sold to 
the dyers in ][iOndon and Dublin, who prefer it to the orchil imported from the 
Canaries and Azores. The ancient Irish also produced from it and a mixture oi 
a plant called the '^ ladies^ bed-straw,'*^ or the Irish Craw leauj a beautiful gold, 
orange, and scarlet colour. The black colour, which distinguished the apparel 
of the peasantry, was composed of the juice of hog mire and white water lily, 
and the dye was so excellent and glossy, that neither time nor weather could 
tarnish it as long as a piece of the cloth remained. There is an herb grows 
on the rocks of MagiUigan, in the county of Deny, which, when properly pre- 

coat of mail, bound with iron rings. They were also girded with long swords, and occa- 
Biooally, they fought with a most keen battle-axe. Their light-armed infantry (called Ke- 
Aemj) fought with bearded javelins and short daggers.*'— Duser/. on IrUh Hitiory. 

'* The Irish soldiers looketh very warlike, and their dress resembleth the ancient Grecian 
vestitare. They are tall and masculine, with fierce visages ; they have three kinds of wea 
pons in use: short bright laaces, two javelins, and broad battle-axes, extremely well-tem- 
pered. Against the force of these weapons, neither helmet nor cuirass is sufficient defence. 
I saw the Irish king's t>ody guard in Dubline^ and they resembleth a band of Giants, inac- 
mueh as their stature and^trength much surpassedth our soldiers .^'—CAitBRKirsis. 

^' O'NeiPs guards, which the Irish call OaUoglaehs, are certainly in appearance equal to 
the pictured representation of Caesar's favonrite legion, and their dress is superb and impo- 
sing." — Sir Philip SidneyU Ulter to Q^een Eliaabetk. 

^ The Irish soldiers are men of great stature, of more th&n ordinary strength of limb, pow- 
erful swordsmen, but at the same time altogether sanguinary to us, (Saxonty) and by no means 
ioelined to give quarter. Their weapons are one foot in length, resembling double-bladed 
hatchets, almost sharper than razors, fixed to shafts of more than ordinary length, with which, 
when they strike, they inflict a dreadful wound. Before any one is admitted into O^NeiPs 
corps, he swean, in the most solemn manner, that be will never flinch, or tarn his back, 
when he comes into zcXionJ^'-^Stanihurity de Reb. ffibem, p. 41, 49. 
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IMurody produces the finest peach-blossom colour. In a word, it appears that our 
ancestors could produce all colours, except* blue, from our native growth.^ Ac^ 
cording to Nicholson, the ancient Irish ladies dyed linen of a beautiful bright 
crimson colour, which they made by a preparation of cochleae, a species of 
shell-fish that abounds on the coasts of Wicklow, Dublin, and Wexford. The 
extract taken from this shell-fish, when applied to the linen, produced first a 
fine sea-green, then an azure blue, afterwards a deep purple-red, and all in a 
lew hours, when exposed to the sun. But after washing the cloth in hot water, 
and soap, the purple became an exquisite and brilliant crimson, which nothing 
could change. ** The fish was," says Nicholson, in his natural history of Ire- 
land, '^ a species of perriwinkles, which is still used in dyeing by the people of 
Wexford and Wicklow. The ancient Irish are said to have dyed much of this 
colour, which must have destroyed great quantities of the fish, as not above six 
or seven drops of liquid can be obtained from each winkle, and that by a difii- 
cult process : the shell is not to be broken, the vein lying transversely in a fur- 
row next the head is to be pierced by a bodkin, when a few drops of white 
milky liquor issues. The Tyrian die, so much celebrated by antiquity, is thought 
to have been the production of a similar species of muscles." But it is time to 
return from our digression, and resume the thread of our narrative. 

The monarch caused several mines to be opened, and tl^eir produce to be 
wrought by skilful artists.t Some goblets have been found in the Bog of Allen, 
which were made in the reign of Tighemmas, and their sculptured devices and 
beautifiil workmanship, afford a proof of the proficiency of Uie ancient Irish in 
the fine arts. It is to this sovereign our historians also impute the invention of 
yats for dying purple, yellow, and green. Tighbrnmas, however, contrary to 
the advice and supplication of the Druids, introduced a species of worship which 
they pronounced idolatrous. The Druids, regardless of his power, every where 
denounced his heresy, and predicted the vengeance of the true national deities, 
the sun, moon, and stars, against the devoted monarch. 

The king felt indignant, but durst not punish men who were revered as the 
ministers of Heaven. To show, however, his contempt of their idle threats, he 
erected a famous idol at Breffeny, in the county of Leitrim, called Crom^Crvfidh^ 
*^ the same god," says Dr. Keating, ^* that Zoroaster adored in Greece." On 
the eve of Samhuin, or November, which was the time appropriated to the 
worship of the moon, the king, no longer acknowledging the bright rays of that 
deity, *' as light from Heaven," with his family, nobles, and soldiers, repaired 
to the plain of Breffeny, for the purpose of offering divine honours to his false 
€rod. The Druids taking their station on a neighbouring hill, witnessed the 
heretical ceremony with horror and indignation. But scarcely had the monarch 
kneeled before the idol, scarcely had the flames ascended firom the burnt offer- 

* Tha Irith have herbs for diet, for counteracting^ witchcraft, for phjsic, for dyeing, (an 
art in which they once excelled all Europe,) and almost for all uies.^'— Vide InnitU Uiier le 
tke Biihop of Derry, published in the Trarutxe. of the (xctlic Soeiefy^ Edinburgh^ 1727. 

t The mountains of Ireland are full of mines and minerals. Gold and silver must haye 
been very plenty in this country in ancient times, as all the knig^bts wore g^olden helmets and 
chains, and a shield of the same precious metal. A bit of a bridle* of solid gold, of ten 
oonces, which was found in digging in some grounds, was sent as a present to Charles 1. by 
tl\e Earl of Strafford. 

The same nobleman sent also an ingot of silver to the royal mint, from the mines of the - 
county of Tipperary, which weighed three hundred ounces ; and in hb letter to the Secre- 
tanr of State, he says, <* that the lead mines in Munster were so rich, that every load of lead 
had in it forty pounds of fine silver.^ There are several considerable colleriet ui many 
parts of the kingdom, probably enough to supply all Europe with coals ; but for want of go* 
vemment encouragement, they are neglected. Besides these, there are numerous iron 
nkioes and lead mines in the island. There is one lead mlue, in the county' of Antrim, so 
rich, that from every thirty pounds of lead one of silver is yielded. In fine, nature designed 
Ireland for the operations of art and agriculture ; and, though she is unfortunately poor, she 
hat ezhmustless wealth in her own bosom, but under the hermetic seal of Englidi policy. 

WAmiftfR. 
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ings, when the most awfVil thunder began to roar, and in another moment the 
dreadful lightning annihilated the idol, and made burned victiuia of Tighernmaa 
and all his attendants. When the Druids saw the destruction with which di« 
vine wrath swept away idolatry, they set up a shout of exultation. We give 
this ludicrous fiction as we find it, in all our ancient histories, as an amusing 
fable foisted by the pious fraud of the Druids into our annals. The popular 
tradition of Leitrim still points out the scene of this invented catastrophe, and 
gives it the name of Meagh'^sleachta^ or the valley of worship. Before the 
reign of this victim of divine vengeance, the suo, moon, and stars, were the 
only objects of religious adoration; objects which, though virtually as unworthy 
of human homage as the shapeless matter that is moulded into form by the art 
of man, still raise the mind, beyond the narrow limits of terrestrial existence, 
and equally impress us with the solemnity of reUgion, and the awful sublimity 
of boundless and infinite creation. 

TiGHERM AS according to Keating and O'Halloran, who follow the authority 
of the annalist, Giolla Caomhain^ who flourished in the tenth century, reigned 
fifty years. 

Before we close this chapter, we will endeavour to reflect some light of investi- 
gation on the darkness that conceals the origin of one of the most noted religious 
orders of antiquity, we mean the Druids. The laudability of the attempt will 
excuse its defects. Let us take a retrospective view of t.^ first ages of the world, 
and explore the rude policy of their incipient designs, and we shall often behold 
grand, strange, and unexpected events arise from the simple9t causes ; we shall 
behold the moral imitate the physical world ; and we shall frequently return 
from the intellectual pursuit, if not enriched and enlightened with all the acqui- 
eition of knowledge that inquiry can impart, at least edified and blessed with all 
the pleasure which imagination can bestow. In countries covered with eternal 
forests, as we must suppose the greater portion of the earth to have been shortly 
after the flood, the first Planters would naturally settle in those parts that were 
more open, and best adapted for agriculture. Among these first planters there 
might be found a few, who smit with sacred love of meditation and the science 
of the shades, would naturally shun the vulgar commerce of mankind and retire 
among the sombre oaks, to commune with the genius of solitude ; and study 
the philosophy of religion in the impressive characters of nature. Blessed with 
that wisdom, with which contemplation invests the mind, and which indeed, in 
the bustle of public life is seldom to be found, Rara avU in ierris^ they would 
naturally fix their habitation, when they had imbibed the first principles of mo- 
rality and natural religion. Here the beacon of silence should cast a steady ra^- 
diance on their understandings, while free from the tempest of the passions. 
Here they would be consulted by those who had less experience in the duties 
imposed upon humanity, by the lights of reason, and the admonitions of that in- 
terior monitor, which directs all those who are attentive to its counsels as well in 
the palace, as in the cottage ; as well in the bustle of society, as in the privacy of 
retirement; as well amid the turbulent and ungovernable commotions of a sedi- 
tious populace, as in the dreary and sequestered solitudes of the Arabian wUd. 
Such men would attract attention and command respect ; such men would surely 
tW be consulted in matters of state, and public interest, and on all extraordinary 

occasions ; nor would they long stand in need of disciples and followers to assist 
them in the discharge of the various and important duties imposed upon them, by 
their superior knowledge, and endowments. Consequently these disciples would 
draw wisdom from the fount of instruction and with minds and passions elevated 
by philosophy to the summit of reason, they would soon become a distinct order 
of men, and be at the head of all affairs both in church and state. Thus they 
would be philosophers by profession — Priests by the veneration paid to them — 
Judges, by the choice of the people — Poets, from the warm and pathetic feelings 
- whi^ are inspired by the contemplation of nature— ^ind Historians from their 
learning, and the active part they would be obliged to take in the affairs of state. 
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To secure, however, tliat veneration and esteem which they would wish to pfo^ 
cure bj the sanctity of their Hves, the brilliancy of their attainments, and their 
isolated retreat from the world, they would still avoid a general intercourse with 
the people ; they should do so because that a conformity of proceeding would be 
necessary to preserve that respect which originated in the belief of their superior 
piety and qualifications, while aware that the character should be sustained to 
the last, without being lessened by inconsistency ; and experience itself would 
soon inform them that a communion with the world would speedily bring them 
into contempt. That such an order of men would arise from such circumstan- 
ces, is indeed, more than probable ; and will, we doubt not, appear with new 
evidence to the cautious reader, the more he examines it« 

If such was the origin, such certainly was the order of the ancient Druids. 
They were in Ireland from the days of Heremon, to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Priests, Judges, Philosophers, Poets, and Historians, and their manner 
of life exactly corresponds to the supposition we have made. 

The Irish arch Druid had great power and authority, and his person was sa- 
cred and inviolable. He was chief of the hterati, and high pontiff of religion. 
As this was the next station to the sovereign himself, an eminent place or the 
most important trust and responsibility^ it was uniformly conferred on a branch 
of the royal tree, as this history will show. This was also the custom, as Led- 
wich tells us in Sydon and Tyre. 

Pliny informs us that their places of worship were surrounded by groves of 
oak, and that they were not permitted to sacrifice out of them. He also tells im 
that the oak was held in such reverence by the Roman Druids, that it was suppo- 
sed to be sacred to the Deity. We likewise read in Ovid, that all the Druids as- 
sembled at the cutting of the Mistletoe^ and commenced the performance of 
their mysteries.* Julius Cssar, in his commentaries, gives us a view of the 
Druids in Gaul, in his days, whom he represents secluded in the dark recesses of 
oak forests, cultivating the abstrusest sciences, and penetrating the sublimest 
mysteries of nature, and anticipating the discoveries of Pythagoras, and New- 
ton. It is manifest, that woods and forests, were intimately interwoven in their 
system of religion. We have already stated that the first name of Ireland, which 
stands upon record, was ** lnx$ na JShfiodkbhindhe" or the woody Island. The 
Irish Druid worshipped one supreme Being, not in temples as the Greeks and 
Romans, but in Groves consecrated to him. They believed in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, which should be regulated by the Deity according to 
their conduct in this life. They always raised their immense altars of stone, on 
the summit of high hills,t on which they generally offered their bloody, and ex- 
piatory sacrifices. 
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* The Druids of Gaul, Mcording to Plinj, held nothing so sacred es the JIfitffefof, snd the 
trees upon which it grew. They select grores of this wood fdr religious purposes; nor do they 
perform any sacred oAce without garlands of its leaTCs, firom whence they derive their name of 
bruids. This is done on the sixth day of the moon ; a day so much esteemed by them, that Uiey 
have made their months and ages (which consist of about thhty yetrs) to take their beginning 
from it. The Mistletoe, when found, is collected with great ceremony. • Haring prepared their 
feasts and sacrifices under the oak, two white bulls are tied to it A Priest clad in white robes 
ascends the tree, and cuts off the Mistletoe, and lets it fall into a white garment whieb another 
Druid spreads to receive it. They then sacrificed their victiow. 

The MisUetoe, continues Pliny, administered as a potion, is belioTed to hare a charm for preser- 
▼ing female chastity, and for contracting the effects of poison. 

** The GrauUsh Druids had their Priestesses and Prophetesses, and some of those females wera 
in high repute among the gauls, and bore great sway in their government. If the Dniids tried 
female firtue by ordeal, the Jews too had the " waUrt rf jedouty,** to assure them of the fidelity 
or infidelity of their wives."— I/titeerta/ HUU 

i 8u Page 804. A*o. 6. 

*' The Irish Druids were aceording to Bede, and other authorities, much more kamed than 
those of Gaul, as the former were, as far as I can gather from historical sfidenoe, well versed not 
only in the sciences, but in the philosophy and literatartB of Egypt and Orseee.** — Vide MdUCe 
Northern AnH^piiUUM, 
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They built many stupendous teoiples, which they used as colteges for th$ 
initiation and instruction of their novices, but not as places of worship, as they 
thought, with the ancient Persians, that it was abcurd and unworthy the author 
of all being and places, to make sacrificial oblations to him within walls raised 
by human hands, or under any roof except the dome of Heaven. The god Bel 
or Belus they worshipped by consecrated fires, whicl^ they lit on every first of 
May, on the highest hills in the Island. On the celebration of this holy cere- 
mony, called in Irish Bel tinru or the fire of Belus, every other fire in the king- 
dom was extinguished, and, after the solemnities were over, the people were obli- 
ged to apply ^o the Druids for consecrated fire to light their household hearths. 

That the sway of the Druids, and the despotic power which they exercised 
over the superstitious fears of the Heathen Irish were detrimental to the liberties 
and happiness of the people must be admitted. Such was the preponderance of 
this power, that several of our monarchs sunk under it. 

Whenever any one was bold enough to refuse submission to their decisions, 
either in civil or religious matters, he was seized and immediately immolated as 
a victim on their altar. In the course of this history, we will adduce instances 
of their having dethroned kings, and of even putting an immediate stop to an 
engagement, when both armies were furiously rushing to the onset. They were 
regarded as the vicegerents of Heaven, and looked upon, in consequence, as the 
dernier appeal in all causes ; and their terrible excommunication, a punishment 
which was considered by the ancient Irish as the most infamous and degradingi 
was the lot of those unfortunate recusants, that disobeyed the mandates of the ty- 
rannic theocracy. ^' The Irish Druids not only presided," says Warner, *' at 
their religious rites, but no public transaction passed without their approbation ; 
nor was the greatest malefactor put to death without their consent. They were 
not only the most noble and considerable people of their country, to whose care 
was coipmitted the education of their youth and the King's and Prince's children, 
but it was a notion prevalent in those times, that they had a communication with 
Heaven by way of divination, soothsaying and the magic art." The Irish 
Druids were certainly a body of men whose erudition embraced the widest scope 
of literature and the arts ; and St. Patrick himself bears an honourable testimo- 
ny to their proficiency in the classic languages, and their profound knowledge of 
metaphysical philosophy. Borlase, who was no friend of our country, candidly 
acknowledges that the British and Welsh Druids were only the disciples of the 
Irish Pontiffs whom they obeyed as the Metropolitans of' the druidical order. 
We hope we shall, in the progress of this history, be able to advance satisfactory 
and conclusive arguments in support of the opinion, that Ireland was not only 
the chief seat, but the very fountain, whence emanated the stream of European 
Dniidism. In the next chapter we will give a detail of the principles, form of 
worship, and ritual of the pagcm religion of the ancient Irish. 



OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.— NO. V. 

NAisi AND DEiRDRE. — (A Historic ToU cowtinued.) 

Deirdre. Naisi, my beloved spouse ! I^have kept'thee long waiting; but the 
king has only just retired from his revelry, to his chamber. — Is all ready dear 
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The Irish Druids were remarkable for their profound learning, which gare.sneh fanie to their 
country for a period of six hundred years.'* — Huffman's '* Diet. ^ «Aitigti&es." 

" One thing singularly remarkable of the Irish Druids, is their committing their mysteries Is 
writing, what those of the continent ncTcr admitted/* — Dissert on Hitt, i^Jrdsmd, 

" They committed, it is true, their mysteries to writing, but it was in characters so oecirit and 
secret, that none out of their own order could read or understand them. The volumes, written 
in these hieroglyphic characters, were called the Ogam ; but their Yahiable histories of Ireland, 
which Uie orer-zeal of St. Patrick, consigned to the fire, were written in the vulgar chancter.'*-*' 
Warner. 
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Naisi, for our flight to happiness and love in some sequestered spot far from 
Connor's vengeance 1 

Naisi. The transport of this sweet kiss, dear Virgin of loveliness ! would ' 
more than repay me for an age of suffering. Yes ! my Deirdre, we will fly to 
Albania of mist-shrowded hills, cmd enjoy love and felicity in some halcyon 
valley in their bosom. I have ready for thee, my angel, a cream-white palfrey, 
as fleet as the wings of the blast when they sweep the surge bubbles from the 
face of the ocean. But call your Nurse, Lavarcam, and let us away ere the dawn 
braides with gold and rubies, the curled tresses of the eastern clouds. 

That night the lovers, accompanied by one hundred and fifty brave warriors, 
set out for Howth, and thence with Naisie's brothers and friends sailed for Alba, 
where all arrived safely, and were graciously received by the Albanian king. 

Ah ! sad and mournful is the story of the children of Usnach, dreadful are the 
calamities which the beauty of the blue-glancing Deirdre of enchanting smiles, 
brought upon Erin. But let me tell the tragic tale. It was late when the king 
retired to slumber, on the night of the elopement, for he indulged, more than 
usual, in convivial hilarity with his nobles, because his heart was swelled with the 
hope of anticipated enjoyment, as his union with the most beautiful woman in 
Ireland was to have been solemnized by the Druids on the following morning; 
The most gorgeous pageantry were to give eclat to the ceremony ; the most 
costly bridal dresses, and Jewels, as well as a tiara of diamonds, had been pre- 
sented by twelve maids of honour to Deirdr-e, and the Druid's also received 
from the king, nuptial Pontificals of the most superb and gorgeous grandeur. 
On the ensuing morning the king arrayed himself in the most splendid garb of 
royalty, and coming into the grand saloon of his palace, he received the con- 
gratulation of Cuchillin Connel Carnagh, and a countless number of the nobility 
of the land, who attended to grace his nuptials. 

The monarch ascended his throne and thus addressed his warriors, nobles, 
and courtiers. — ^** I receive, brave and mighty knights of Ulster, Leinster and Con- 
naught, I receive, my chivalric nobles and devoted subjects, your kind and duti- 
tiful congratulations with feelings of satisfaction that warm my heart with the 
beams of pleasure. 

To day you will all feast with me, and my lovely Queen, in the palace of Eme- 
nia, where a banquet becoming the joyous occasion of my marriage, and your ! 

high rank shall be spread for your entertainment — ^where rosy wine and the de- '^ 

lectable music of a thousand harps shall intoxicate the senses with delight, and 
swell every bosom with gladness. But I miss three of the brightest ornaments of 
Ulster's chivalry — ^three of the most glittering stars that illuminate our arms, 
Naisi, Ainli and Arden, the valiant sons of my cousin Usnach. Can you tell 
me, brave Cuchullen of martial exploits, where are our relatives ; or why are they 
not present on this auspicious occasion ? '^ Sire," replied the victor of battles ^ 

** some affliction has occurred to my brave and generous relatives, or they would 
have stood before your throne ; but for their faith and fealty, I would pawn my life « 

to your majesty." r 

Connor. " Full well, cousin, I confide in their allegiance, for few braver 
champions ever fought under a banner, than the intrepid sons of Usnach. \. 

But the holy Druids are vested at the hymeneal altar, and thither let us all re- 1 

pair to a ceremony which will make your sovereign the happiest of mortals." 

The nobles, proceeded to the Druidicai temple, while the monarch, on the wings 
of joy flew to the chamber of his lovely bride, whom he expected to find waiting- 
in all her fascinating charms, heightened by a blaze of diamonds, to be led, by 
him, to the nuptial solemnity. But no language can give expression to the 
amazement of the king, when he was informed that Deirdre was not in the pa- 
lace. Rage, indignation, and all the fiends of jealousy, at once tortured his heart. 
He rushed, like a maniac, to the Druidicai temple, and there proclaimed 
the treason of the sons of Usnach, and the treachery and deceit of his intended 
Bride* *^ The felon Hawk," scud he ** has stolen my gentle dove from the royal 
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wfisTji and daring rebellion hai profaned the verj palace of Uliter^ Can I be a 
an, and let this atrocious deed pass without yengeancel Is Connor, king of 
Ulster, whose spear and shield have been the brightest meteors of many stormy 
battles, to submit to this insulting slight from the rebellious sons of Usnach 1— - 
No ! By my knighthood !* I swear before the high altar of Bel, and in the hear-^ 
ing of his holy ministers, that I will pursue the sons of Usnach, and the vile 
jilt who has become the paramour of the traitor Naisi,with fire and sword, until 
revenge shall be glutted and gorged to satiety \ Let all those who love me help 
me to my just revenge. '* At Jiis banquet you will all please attend." The 
Monarch returned to his pajiace rolling resentment in his mind. When the 
banquet hour arrived more than sixteen huudred guests encircled the well-spread 
tables of CoDnor^ 

* The joyous music of harps, and the juicy Hqnid of grapes dissipated, in a 
great degree, the dark clouds of deadly and inveterate malice, which at the be- 
ginning of the feast brooded over the gayety of the sovereign's mind. At lengtb 
becoming cheerful he raised his awftd regal voice on high, and thus he said. — 
*' 1 desire, most honoured guests, to know from you, have you ever seen a palace in 
Erin, or Albania; a mansion any where more magnificent than thisi Look at the 
splendid armour, the golden goblets, the silken carpets, the storied tapestiy, and 
the marble images of my countless ancestors, and say whether Tara^s Imperial 
palace can equad m costly splendour and beautiful embellishment this house t 
** We saw nothing," answered they, " which can equal the costly and tasteful 
elegance of your majesty's sumptuous dwelling." Now, then, rejoined (be 
Prince, '^ know you of any want whatever, that could add to the pleasure of 
this festive moment, and give a brighter lustre to our social enjojrment 1" ** We 
cannot think what that want; O King ! can be," replied they. ** Well, your 
apprehension is not yet sufficiently illuminated with the purple light of wine," 
said he, " or you would see a blank in our jovial circle. — Do you not miss the 
three, exalted. Bard-noted, and renowned luminaries of the red-branch, the far- 
famed sons of Usnach ; I mean Naisi, Ainfi and Ardan, whose heroic deeds have 
shed the refulgence of chivalry on our arms 1" Yes sire, but we cannot offend 
jour majesty ^ bestowing praises upon them, or speaking of their deserts. 

Connor. We require the services of the gallant warriors, md why should 
they, who are lions in valour and prowess, be suffered to remain exiles, in hilly 
Albania, on account of a worthless woman, whose beauty, beguiUog as it is, has 
ere this no doubt palled the senses of her husband t Let messengers be therefore 
sent to cliff-speckled Albania of stormy-streams, and in our name command the 
immediate return of the brave sons of Usnach to our court. ^ Who shall go 
with the message," said all universally. Connor. I know not the personage 
that will undertake the embassy, as I hear the love-deluded Naisi, swayed by the 
magic spells of that bewitching sorceress Deirdre, made a solemn vow, not to 
return to green Erin of sounding harps, except in company with either of three 
most noble knights in our kingdom. But as I know the unbending loyalty, and 
liege devotion of these champions, I am sure that neither Connel Carnagh of the 

* So eztremel J ancient hts the loBtitntion of chivalry heen amongst us, that we scarce know 
where to trace its origin. We find our ancestors had it in Greece ; and the Cuertet or Kn^hts 
among the first reformen of that country, are mentioned with |iartieolar honour, and such is to 
this day, the name of a knight in Irish. Probably it originated in Egypt with Milesius. To 
swear ** by their knighthood, was the most sacred oath amon^ our monarchs, as it reminded Ibem 
of all their rows. But to prove that the Irish did not borrow this custom from other nations, wo 
are furnished with a striking anecdote :— when Richard II. in 1395, made a royal tour in Ireland* 
he was met in Dublin, by the four provincial kings whom he intended knighting; but tbey declined 
this compliment, each having told him, that he had received that honour from his father at seven 
years old.*' Vide O'HaUormi, and SeldinU HUet of A4mo]ir." Of the initiation, tows, and profea- 
sion of the Irish knights, the readeri of the Shield shall have, soon, a comprehensive detail, under 
the head of Irish Henddnf. Such vows were held inviulated by our heathen ancestors, and the 
knight who was so unfortunate as to break them was publicly degraded, and counted infamous, aa 
the vengeance of Heaven was apprehended as tha immediate eonatqiieiice of violation. 
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bright blue sliield, Fergus R07* of stoitDy battles, nor CuchuUen the car-borne 
chief of martial confliets, shall refuse rendering a service required by my sove- 
reiffn will, and the weal of our fair realm. 

On the champion who brings the sonsof Usnach, and the spell-working Deirdre 
of the seducing eye, to Emania's palace, I shall bestow as a reward of fidelity, a 
hundred burnished mails of polished steel, a hundred gold-hilted swords, a hun- 
dred dogs in chains of gold ; fifty wind-footed coursers, twenty war chariots em- 
bellished with gold and precious stones, and his choice of the Ultonian fair ones. 
But let us enjoy the feast to-night, and to-morrow the Knight who is willing to ac- 
cept my offer, and carry my wishes into effect, shall be loaded with honours and 
rewards." 

While these things were passing at Emania*s palace, Naisi was enjoying all 
the rapture of connubial love in surge-zoned Albania. The fame which the 
chivalric sons of Usnach obtained in arms, procured for them the friendship and 
respect of the Albanian monarch, who asked them to partake of his hospitality. 
Rich and varied was the banquet he prepared for the warriors, and the lovely 
wife of Naisi* 

The monarch no sooner saw the peerless charms of Deirdre, than his heart 

* He was so etlled becaoM he was Cbnnor^s nephew and heir apparent to the throne of Ulster. 
This Fergus Mac R07, which means in Irish the ion of a king, was, according to the united test!* 
monj of the annals of Donegal, and the genealogy of Brian O'Connor, the great founder of the 
O^GoiTHOR family, which sprung, as all our early annalists relate, from an illicit connexion that 
mbsisted between this Pergas Mac Roy, and the famous heroine JtfieoftAa CruoeAon, the wife of 
Oliolt-more (or the great Olioll) who was brother to Cairbre king of Leinster, and raised to the 
throne of Connaught, in consequence of his marriage with that renowned Princess, about thirty 
years before the Christian era. For more than a thousand years the O'Connor dynasty goremed 
Gonnaughi and part of monster with sovereign authority. We belicTe that O'Connor Don, who 
died at BalUntobber in the county of Roscommon, a few years ago, was the direct descendant of 
RoonaicK the last monarch of Ireland. Mr. Owen 0*Connor, a patriotic and independent f^ntle- 
man, the present O'Connor Don, is descended from a remote branch of the royal stock, as appears 
^y Roger O'Connor's, statement, in the " CkronieUt of Eri," a Taluable work now in our pos- 
session. What we hate adraneed in the preceding note is sanctioned by the historic evidence of 
he author of " The Dissertations on Irish histoiy,*' and by the host of corroborating proofs which 
we can adduce, if our historical Teracity is impeached, from OTiaherty, as well as from Britm 
O^Connor^t scarce and excellent book, (also in our possession) entitled Oautilogieal tokd HiMUHe 
Memoirs of the O'Connors qf SUgo md Kerry. We can blind CaoUUng JioUs with the dust of an- 
tiqiiity. In Brian O'Connors book we haTO found many of the originids of our translations. 

We candidly acknowlcMJge that our Tersions have not been generally literal, because the 
terms of the English language are not adapted to convey the beauty, pathos, and poetic senUments 
of the Irish ; for to transfuse, in a free translation, the sweetness and flow of thought of the Irish*. 
Poems, which are so lUll of passion and tenderness, is impossible. Therefore a difiuse paraphrase 
Is scarcely adequate to convey an idea of the original force and spirit of a language so musically 
soft and plaintively pathetic. The following is the impromptu of an old Irish Bard, which has 
been much admired for ito genuine poetical u^erit, delicacy of thought, and true air of sentimental 
melancholy. It was spoken by a Bard belonging to the house of O'Connor, on hearing a dove 
coo from the ruins of the Castle of Corcamroy, in the county of Clare, during the bloody sway of 
Cromwell, when the Poet designates the ancient Proprietor by the patronymic appellation of O* 
Bmf, We give a Uteral prosaie version of it, as fhr as the idiomatic differenee between the English 
and Irish will permit us, which we hope either CAEO||.Air, or JuTBait a will turn into English vene. 

^ Tuar gull, a chnflm, do eheol. 

Mo diroldhe ni beo tta bru|^ ; — 
Do Bhreagaii mo dhehr 6m rosg, 

T^ruagh nich ud tiiost do bhis P 

Presage of Tamentatiott, O, wailing Dove I b thy music 1—0 ! why do we hoar thy plaintive moan 
in the ruined battlements of the great 0'RoT*fl sUtely halls, where the Joyful voice of harps vraa 
•ace so melodious ! But their pillared pride is fallen ! gone is the' royal glory of O^Conaor !— The 
mess grows on the hearths of hospitality; the evil-boding owl looks from those windows, which, 
in days of other times, were sUrry with the blue gaze of beautr I— The sound of. the martial 
trumpet is heard no more !^Ah! Dove, why these peusive and plaintive strains of wailing sor- 
row 7 They ill my heart with anguish and my eyes with tears. Do you too, O ! gentle bird I 
mourn the fall of our chieftains? Hads't thou, O, soUtair mourner! wept In silence, grief would 
not have been raised by Mbmobt flrom the grave of the heart; the moss and ivy that cover 
these broken columns, would not have been bathed in my tMi*. 
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was captivated ; the ladies of his court, in comparison with the fair Deirdre of the 
graceful form and enchanting countenance, were like dimmed stars faintlj twink- 
ling in the orbit of a brilliant moon. That night the monai'ch^s heart was per- 
turbated with the agitation of ardent passion, the fires of love and desire raged 
through his whole frame, and sleep fled from his pilloW. To possess her who 
was the object of his passion by force, would be attended with danger that might 
cost him his life; and to dissolve by seduction the ties of enthusiastic attachment 
that bound the affections of the wedded lovers he foresaw were impossible. He 
consulted the ministers ot his pleasures, and they recommended the assassination 
of the sons of Usnach, as the only means by which he could gain possession of 
the woman he adored. 

The king, conscious that by treachery alone, he could subdue the gallant 
sons of Usnach, assented to the execrable plan, and gave orders for its speedy 
execution. But one of the officers, who was intrusted to manage the vile and 
diabolical affair, on visiting the residence of the happy lovers, was so impressed 
with the moving picture of connubial felicity which he had witnessed, that he felt 
his heart melted to pity, which, with remorse of conscience, operated so strongly 
on his feelings as to persuade him to apprise Naisi of the atrocious plot of which 
he, his wife, brothers, and guards were the destined victims. 

The sons of Usnach and their band of warriors hastened that night to the sea- 
beach, seized on some of the King^s ships, and bore away for Mona (the Isle of 
Man) of green-sided hills and pleasant valleys of verdure. Here the children of 
Usnach put themselves in a posture of defence, while they despatched messen- 
gers to CuchuUen and Gonnel, their relatives, to inform them of the perfidy of 
the Pictish king, and to solicit succours to enable them to defeat any hostile at- 
tack, on their little Island \)f which they were then the sovereigns. 

(To he Continued,) 



LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 

AND ARTISTS.— NO. IX. 

THE EABX. OF CHARLEHONT. 

We have indeed to regret the paucity of the materials which we have been 
able to collect for the biography of an illustrious patriot, of whom it was justly 
said, '^ that he was more noble than the royalty which ennobled him." We 
searched in vain in the libraries of this city, for ^' Hardy^s life of Cbarlcmont," 
.an excellent work, in which is embodied a brilliant historical sketch of a veiy 
momentous era in the Irish annals. We read that book about five years ago, so 
that all the materials we have for Lord Charlemont's biography, are eked out 
from a faint memory. 

James Caulfield, Earl of Charlemont, was born in the city of Dublin, in June, 
1738. He graduated in Trinity College, in that city. This nobleman, as true a 
friend as his country ever had, united, in an eminent degree, high rank and 
heroic virtue, which were still more sublimated and exalted by erudition, taste, 
and talents. When we see a peer enlightened wi^h education, and gifted with 
genius, we then admire the man in his proudest form, we overlook, or forget, all 
that is frail and mortal in his nature, and reverence him, as we do I..ord Byron, 
as a being of a superior order. Such a chsa*acter was the noble subject of this 
•^y imperfect memoir; a patriotic nobleman, on whom, even in times of party viru- 

'/ lence, and of the most imminent danger, neither the calumny of faction, nor the 

malice of enemies, has dared to cast an aspersion. If he had foes« and who 
h£ui not 1 their enmity arose from the same cause which created the aversion to 
Aristides, '^ they hated him for his virtues.'' As soon as his Lordship had 
finished his education, he commenced making the tour of Europe. He spent 
a great portion of his early life in Italy, where he was charmed with its fine 
arts, passion-breathing language, delightful climate, as well as with its beautiful 
daughters. While luxuriating in its flowery vales, under its pleasing sun-lit 
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skies, he became enamoared of some youthful Flora, who, afler the usual soli- 
citation, yielded to his passion; but, as the roses of illicit love soon fade, his 
lordship transferred his affections to another seductive fair one. The first, 
maddened by jealousy, administered poison to him in a cup of wine, which he hud 
no sooner swallowed^ than remorse and returninsf love forced her to acquaint 
his lordship of the nature of the fatal draught he had just taken. Medical aid 
was instantly procured, and the effects of the poison were so far counteracted 
by the adsiinist ration of antidotes, that hopes began to be entertained of his life. 
His illnesi, in consequence, was long and painful. During this interval, the 
celebrated Doctor Lucas went to Rome, to attend his lordship ; and, by his ad- 
vice, as socn as his skilful treatment rendered him able to bear the fatigues. of 
the journey, he returned to his beautiful mansion. Merino, of which we gave a 
descriptive «ketch in our last number. We must not forget to mention, that his 
lordship never prosecuted his treacherous paramour. 

, Some time nfter his lordship's return, as he was taking a morning ride, he paid 
a visit to his neighbour. Major Kane, of Clontarf, a gentleman of fortune and 
literary taste, who was, by the sympathy of kindred disposition, and congenial- 
ity of feeling and sentiment, much attached to his noble friend. 

In the course of a miscellaneous conversation, in which Miss Hickman, the 
major's neice, a young lady distinguished alike for her personal attractions and 
mental accomplishments, took a part, his lordship gave an account of a mouse 
which used to visit him in his study. The little intruder, it seems, had been fre- 
quently surprised there by his lordship ; but, won by his gentleness, it gradually 
forgot all its native fears, and became so familiar, as to come and receive its 
food from his hands. 

The young lady listened to his lordship's story, relative to his little pet, with 
great attention, and exclaimed on its conclusion, '* Ah! happy mouse!" and 
then, to conceal the roseate blushes that mantled her cheeks, she turned to her 
harp, whose chords, at her gentle touch, vibrated with one of Cardan's melan- 
choly airs. But the thrilhng exclamation, *' happy mouse P^ sounded more me- 
lodious in the Earl's ears than the sweetest tones of music, because his heart 
responded to the voice that breathed the notes of love. There was a sensibility, 
an innocent naivetiy a melting tenderness, in her manner and voice, which acted 
like magic on his passions and feelings, and made them the captives of love. 

Miss Hickman was then in her sixteenth year, and her beauty and immense 
fortune attracted a host of noble admirers, who were candidates for her hand ; 
but the little mouse secured for Lord Charlemont the prize of her heart, and in 
a few days after this incident, he led her to the hymeneal altar. 

Immediately after the solemnization of the nuptials, she, in company with 
her husband, paid a visit to the mouse, which for two years after continued the 
object of her attention and caresses, until a ferocious Tom-cat deprived her of a 
favourite, whose tragic fate has been some years subsequently lamented by poor 
Dermooy, in an ele^ that gave an eloquent and touching expression to her 
ladyship's sorrow. These beautiful lines we shall give in an edition of Der- -^ ' 

mody's Poems, which we are requested by many who have read the biographical 
sketch of the Irish genius in cur last number, to prepare for the American ; 

press. Never did the torch of connubial felicity burn brighter, than it did \ 

through the happy years of this union ; never was affection reciprocated with 
more fondness and ardour than by Lord and Lady Charlemont. Of this mar^ 
riage, the living issue are, the present patriotic Lord Charlemont, and his sis- 
ter. Lady Molyneaux, the amiable consort of Sir Capel Molyneaux, of Castle- 
Dillon, in the county of Armagh. When his lordship returned home, after 
making the grand tour, he has been heard to say, '^ that there was not a country 
in Europe in which he was not more known, and had not more of those con* 
nexions which sweeten life, than in his own dear native isle !" 

Having felt, from his early residence abroad, the mortification of being a stran- 
ger in his native country, he resolved that his son should have a domestic education. 
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Lord Caulfield (the present Earl) was, therefore, educated at the University of 
Dublin, where he distinguished hims'.^lf, not more for his scholastic proficiency, 
masculine understanding, and inteusi' application, than for his talents and mild 
and conciliating manners. From tiir moment that the illustrious subject of our 
sketch first embarked in public litV;, lie has invariably promoted the best interests 
of Ireland, by his unwearied exertion to excite the sympathy of England in her 
behalf. The liberal measures which Grattan so eloquently recommended in the 
house of Commons, were poweil'iilly advocated in the Lords, by iie Earl and 
all his friends. He affected not, however, in any instance, thst popularity 
Y/hich follows rather the showy and insincere professions of the demagogue, 
than the wise and well-jadged measures of him, that, like Dafoei O^Gonnell, 
serves his country more from a disinterested motive of duty, than a ihint of fame. 
With the Earl, patriotism was a \ irtue which he practise<^ for its own sake, 
and without attention to any coiise(|uence8, except the aj^robstion of his own 
mind, and a strict regard to the wohUre of his country. That his political con- 
duct has uniformly resulted from the purest motives, nothing perhaps could more 
strongly prove, than the manner in which his borough of Cbarlemont* has been 
represented before the union. 

Though his lordship's income was not then munificent, he was too honest a 

patriot to enrich himself by venality; for instead of selling his borough to the 

highest bidder, like others, he made a present of its representation to Henry 

I Grattany that illustrious senator, whose powerful eloquence laid the foundation 

of that august temple of religious liberty, whose completion was reserved for a 
patriot, whose services in the cause of his country, the historic muse will embla* 
zon on her most resplendent page, whtlft* At the command of grateful Erin, she 
crowns his statue in the temple of immortality, with a greener laurel chapiet 
than she has bestowed on a Fia>oi>, a Grattan, a Cuaran, or a Charlehont, 
because O^Gonnfll, the successful liberator, eclipsed their glory, as the morn- 
ing sunbeams ^' darken with excessive light" the dying stars. His Lordship 
was an able writer, but his speeches, in the house of Lords, are more remarka- 
^ ble for dialectical arguments, than for vigour of expression or poetical colouring. 

But if he wanted eloquence, he ai^j^ied the defect by his ardent devotion to 
the interests of his country, by the independence of his vote, as well as by his 
influence and example. 

These virtues and exertions of the noble patriot were neither unobserved nor 
unrewarded by the public. He was accordingly raised by the unanimous vo* 
of the people, more fully and faithfully expressed than it had been on any r 
occasion, to the most honourable situation which was in their power to b- 
that of Commander in Chief of an army self-appointed and self-paid, cot. 
ing of 80,000 freemen, in whose ranks the virtue, nobility, and patriotism 
Ireland were marshalled to defend her liberties. To this command of the ola 
volunteer legions he was for several years successively elected ; nor did this re« 
lation between that chivalric and independent body of generous spirits cease, 
until a difference of political opinion had arisen, which induced him to resign 

*■ Gmarlbmont, in the cottntj of Armsgli, ii a oeat eoantnr town » hi which there i« a •trong 
/^// fort, garrisoned by a battalion of soldiers and surrounded by a deep fosse. It has been the scene 

of several battles in the reign of Elizabeth and James 1, of which we shall give an account in our 
hi tory. The vicinity of the town is beiutified by the residences of seTeral gentlemen, among 
I which the fine mansion and picturesque domain (Rozborough) of the Hon. Henry Caulfield, 

M. P. for the county of Armagh, give the greatest charm to the appearance of the landscape. Tlie 
Earl of Charlemont is descended from Sir Tobt CAULriBLDf of the county of Ozford, who In 
' 1 598 was sent into Ireland by Elisabeth, where he distinguished himself in the wars with Con 

O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, and was, in consequence of the valour he displayed in several battles 
with that brave and heroic chieftain, rewarded with a grant of several of his confiscated estates, 
in Ulster. At the accession of James I, he was created, by letters patent. Baron Caulfield, and 
enriched with more grants of the f >rfeited possessions of the unfortunate O'Neils. 

His grandson was admitted to the privy council of Charles II, who raised him to the dignity of 
Tiscount, which Utle was held hy the lamilj until the fhther of the noUe aalyoet of the above 
memoir wts elerated to tlM hoDoan of en EaiMiip, by Geoige flit In 1765. 
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in 1793. As the rise and progress of the volunteers, and the celebrated meet- 
ing of Delegates at Dungannon, in 1783, belong to Irish history, we will dilate 
on these subjects in a proper place. As the noble lord was always the stendy 
and zealous friend of Catholic emancipation, his difierenoe with tbe northern 
volunteers resulted from the question of admitting the long excluded Catholics 
to participate in the blessings of tiie British constitution. About this time, the 
goverument became jealous of the power and popularity of the Irish volunteers, 
and they lost no opportunity of sowing, insidiously, the seeds of discord amongst 
them. The spirit and boldness of the resolutions drawn up by his lordship, 
for the Armagh volunteers, alarmed and annoyed the ministers of the crown. 
The following extract from these celebrated resolutions, will show the reader a 
speoimen of the energy and solidity that characterized the style of his lordship, 
and of the principles which actuated his political conduct. '' That with the 
utmost concern, we behold the little attention paid to the constitutional rights 
of this kingdom, by the majority of those, whose duty it is to establish and pre- 
serve the same. That to avert the impending danger from the nation, and to 
restore the constitution to its original purity, the most vigorous and effectual 
methods must be pursued to root out corruption and court influence from the 
legislative body. That to open a path towards the attaining of this desirable 
point, it is absolutely requisite, that a meeting be held in the most central town 
of the province of Ulster, which we conceive to be Dungannon, to which said 
meeting every volunteer association of said province is most earnestly requested 
to send delegates.*' 

As soon as the resolutions were published, the government made eyerj effort 
to prevent the meeting, and render the requisition abortive. But in vain, the 
national spirit was aroused from the slumber of ages, and could not be impeded 
in its triumphal march. The memorable meeting at Dungannon, was attended 
by the representatives of 143 corps of volunteers, and the celebrated resolutions 
drawn up by Lord Charlemont and Mr. Grattan, were unanimously passed. 
Afler this Lord Charlemont became the ascendant star of popularity. All the 
youth of the nation enrolled themselves under the volunteer banner, and it was 
the most glorious destination, as well the darling object of every gentleman's 
^ ambition to obtain rank among the guardians of his country. The fair daugh- 
ters of Erin also materially served the cause of patriotism, as tbe envied smile of 
beauty shone only on the members of the ^^ legion of honour." 

Government finding themselves not able to suppress, made a show of support 
to the national guards. On diis principle many new corps were embodied, who 
differed as much in the tinge and complexion of their political sentiments, as the 
many coloured tints of the rainbow. , Hence the want of that ccmnexion and 
bond of union that should cement their or<]^anization, and insure their stabihty ; 
so that it was impossible to effect a cordial unanimity *among men who would 
not abandon religious and political distinction, in pursuit of parliamentary re- 
form. This cause led to the dissolution of the Irish Volunteers, and the bale- 
ful effects of party spirit split the cause of freedom into a triple partition of the 
Irish people, and divided them by the prej'idioe and religious antipathies, che- 
rished by Roman Catholics, Protestants and Dissenters, against each other. 
Such was the destructive evil that so lon^ distracted and deranged eveiy plan 
devised for the melioration of our country ; but eternal thanks to the patriot, V 

Daniel O^Connell, who slew the accursed monster. ^' 

Lord Charlemont was a strenuoas and steady ud v ocate of parliamentary reform, \ 

in support of which he wrote a series of letters in the Dublin Evening Post, a 
spirited journal, which was then (1786) what it is now, the most independent and 
talented paper in Ireland. These letters created great excitement in Great Bri- 
tain. The noble Earl, to give a convincing proof of the sincerity of his profes- 
sions, was among the first of those lords and gentlemen who, when thet][uestion 
was agitated, and the great difficulty appeared to be how individuals should be 
satisfied for Uie annihilation of their property) made an offer of a voluntaiy sur- 
render of their borougbB to the public. 
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On the question of the Regency, in 1789, he became the foremost champion 
of the rights of the Prince of Wales (the present king of England) and in the 
true spirit of patriotism adopted that side of debate in the house of Peers, which 
he thought alone was compatible with the interests and independence of Ireland. 
He was one of those, who, in opposition to the partizans of Mr. Pitt, boldly and 
fearlessly asserted thi; rights of his country, to appoint its own regent, and as his 
spirit, and Grattan's eloquence, gave the friends of Ireland a majority in the 
two houses of Parliament, they accordingly offered the regency to the heir ap- 
parent. For this manly advocacy of the cause of his. country, and for his re- 
probation of the system of coercion and cruelty, which preceded the disastrous 
and deranged insurrection of 1798, Mr. Pitt, and his infamous tool. Lord Cas- 
tleragh, succeeded in effecting Lord Charlemont's removal from the government 
of the county of Armagh, an ofTlce to which he might be almost said to have an 
hereditary right. But it is in our history, we will follow the noble Earl through 
his political course, from his entrance into public life, until his death in 1801. 
It is not indeed as a politician ; honest, patriotic and laudable, as his conduct 
i has been in all the relations peculiar to such a character, that he is exclusiyely 

[ entitled to our regard. He is far more estimable as a successful cultivator of lit- 

erature as a warm friend of the fine arts, and as an accomplished connoisseur, 
whose knowledge and matured judgment gave an audible tone to the national 
taste, and a spring and impulse to the efforts of Irish Genius. 

As a general scholar, and an elegant writer, he surpassed all hiscotemporaries 
in the Irish peerage. \yc have seen, in manuscript, several of his poetical effu- 
sions, of which we are sorry we can give but the scanty morteauy that we subjoin 
in the note, at the foot of this pnge. This specimen was the farewell address, 
delivered by Mrs. Galindo, an Iritsh actress, the wife of an Italian singer, on her 
quitting the Dublin stage.* It is, it will be perceived, a fresh, limpid and flow- 
ing effusion, gushing warm from the fount of sensibility, and those effecting feel- 
ings that best reveal the emotions of a delicate and susceptible hecu-t. To his 

* Mas. Gaelinoo's Farewell Address to the audience of the Theatre Royal, Duhtin^ on the night o/, 

her benefit f in 1794. 

By fate iinpe11*d to seek a foreign land, 

The adventurer lingers on the well known strand ; 

Delusive hope^sgay banners are unfurl'd ^ 

To wing his pro^ree:) to a distant world. 

By adverse fortune while beM urged to roan^ 

His tardy steps reluctant turn frona home ; 
^ And oft he pauses, while the frequent sigh 

Swells his sad heart, grief fills his tearful eye. 

And ev'n when seas and mountains rise betweeoj 

With tender Borrow memVy paints the scene 

Where each afivction ip^cw— ^and each delight, 

And makes him Ctct as I have done to night 

With deep regret, with gratitude imprest, 

With varkfiis feelings struggling in my breast. 

No'tfCudicd phiase — no pomp of words can tell 

How painful 'tis to say, a long farewell 1 

In simple guise let nature act her part, 

And speak the genuine dictates of my heart, ^ 

Dear native country! may the powers benign, 
'/ With gracious hand make every blessing thine ! 

^' Avert eack threatening ill — ^sweet peace restore, 

And commerce raise her drooping head once more ! 
^' HiBERNiAS* sons triumphant o*er their foes, 

Beneath their well-earn'd laurels find repose. 

And freed from hard necessity's control, 
' " Indulge each liberal feeling of the soul ! 

f Warm from the heart such is my wish sincere 

Mj parting wish, — I strongly feel It here ! 
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Iiordflfaip*8 lore of letters and the fine arts Ireland owes, in a great measure, the 
immortal fome with which the genios of a Moore, a Grattan, a CuBHAif, and 
«i DsRMOOY, has wreathed her poetiy and eloquence, and the celebrious renown, 
that the creations of a Barry aad a Hamilton, and the splendid executions of 
HicK£Y SMrra and John8ton» have conferred upon Irish painting, sculpture, 
mnd ajrehitecture. It was the munificence and patronage of the Earl of Charle- 
mont Chat first established the Royal Irish Academy, and the Dublin Society, 
the only schools of Belles Lettres and the arts, except the university in that city. 
Of these institutions his Lordship, from their foundation in 1786, when they were 
incorporated by royal charter, until his death, has been annually elected presi* 
dent. 

The duties of this office were congenial to his disposition and habits, so that 
he brought to their performance, an accession of zeal and ability ; presiding with 
a father's eare and solicitude over their concerns, collecting antiques, and manu- - 
scripts, and employing his valuable pen in filling the pages of their transactions, 
with treasures amassed, from his soHd erudition, and the profound depths of his 
research. 

The editors of the New Oxford Encyclopedia pay him a high compliment, for 
three of the essay's which he wrote in the *' Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy ;" Yiz. one on the contested passage in Herodotus of Halicamassus; 
another on an ancient custom at Meteline, with considerations on its oricin ; 
and a third on the antiquity of the woollen manufactures of Ireland, which be 
has proved to be coeval with Heremon, by 9ome passages from Strabo, Ptolemy, 
and the Italian poets. He was also one of the contributors to the Anthologta 
mbemica^ the most talented periodical that ever issued from the Did)lin Press. 
But these constitute but a small part of those that axe collected in Captain Har- 
dy*8 interesting biography, whi(^ will ever remain monuments of the distin- 
guished genius of the Earl of Charlemont. The memorials of his fine taste' ara 
still to be seen in Charlemont house, in Rutland Square, Dublin. Here we 
have seen a superb collection of the great masters in painting and sculpture, bpth 
ancient and modern ; among which are ooe of Rembrandt s finest pictures, re- 
presenting Judas repenting and casting the silver pieces on the ground ; a noble 
portrait of C®sar Borgia, by Titian ; and the Lady*s Last Stake,by Hogaith. With 
the pictures of the painters of the modern school, the walls of every apartment 
in the house are literally draped and embellished by the animated tapestry of the 
pencil. Some of ^e sculptare exhibits the noblest specimens of the ait, particularly 
the group of Niobe apd her dying children. The library, which was designed by his \ 
lioraship, is considered to possess more architective beauty than any apartment in 
Dublin* This is the depository of as fine a collection of books, in ancient and 
modern literature, as any private library in Great Britain can boast of. At one 
end of this spacious room is a Grecian anti-chamber, with a beautiful statue in 
white marble, of the Venus do Medicis, by Wilton ; and at the other end two 
Egyptian pavilions, which are filled with pictures, antiquities, medals, and many 
other cabinet curiosities. His lordship's manners were polished to the highest 
brilliancy of courtly refinement ; his disposition was kind, and teeming with those 
dear ameneties of a noble and philanthropic spirit, that never sufier irritation to 
cast a cloud ovcf the lucific serenity of the temper; and his elegant and edifying y 

conversation had all the magnetic attractions, which enlist the sympathy and 
captivate the attention of the social circle. Dr. Johnson has borne testimony to 
his admirable colloquial powers, which fell in sparkling effusions of lively wit 
and repartee from his flowing mind, like the waters of a deep river, at once placid, 
pellucid, and majestic, uniform and profound. ' 

We have seen his full length picture, by Hamilton, which is, we understand,, a 
striking likeness of the great chief of the Irish volunteers. He appears, in a 
plain private dress, upwcjrds of sixty ; his long gray hairs and bending form give 
him a venerable air, in* which dignity and nobleness are happily blended by the 
artist, while the placidity and strength of his countenance irresistibly impress 
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the idea, that wiBdom and virtue haye been the companionB of his life. Such is the 
imperfect biographical sketch of a nobleman, whose virtues will live emblazoned on 
** Pile, picture, and pillar," until time scatters, pyramids in the winds, and crum- 
bles marbles and bronzes into dust. It was a remarkable circumstance which 
we ought not to omit mentioning, that, after the disaster of his youth, in Italy, 
the state of his health rendered it absolutely necessary for him to use the 
cold bath throughout the year ; as even in the depth of the severest winter, he 
did not dare to intermit the practise. 
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CURSORY LIGHT ESSAYS. 

GENIUS, TALENT AND TASTE. 

' Genius is a term constcmtly used, without having a precise and definite idetf 
affixed to it. Genius may be termed a productive power, that generates beautietf^ 
of the highest order. In the sublime productions of Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Byron, we are amazed and confounded at the blaze of original conception, and 
daring imagination that flash such a dazzling radiance around us. But genius 
must not be confined to superior literary efforts. It has its limits and degrees 
like every thing else in the wise economy of nature. For instance, we may say 
Napoleon had a gigantic genius for war, Raphael for painting, Canova for 
sculpture. Canning for eloquence, and Machiavel for subtile politics. The 
word possesses an extensive signification, and may, therefore, be applied to al* 
most every thing. Genius in its highest sense is that divine power of the mind 
to which mankind have, in all ages, offered the homage of reverence. Under 
whatever character it makes its appearance, it excites attention, and demands 
respect. We gaze at its brilliant corruscations, flashing the lustre of sublimity' 
and fancy, with admiration and pleasure. Genius then, is that exalted power' 
of the mind, by which literary beauties are created. Genius is not to Be acqui- 
red, it is the donation of nature, an inherent gift implanted in the mind; but 
there is no faculty so capable of improvement. There are many circumstances* 
on record, where the slightest sparks have been blown up, by emulation, into a 
blaze. Between genius and talent there subsists an intimate connexion which 
renders it necesscuy that they should be considered relatively. Let us say that 

Ssnius is the general disposition of the mind for natural improvement ; talent 
e particular tendency of it. The one is the source, the other the stream- 
which flows from it. Genius, if we may be allowed the metaphor, is the sun ot 
the soul; talents are the rays, which proceed in different directions fremiti 
There may be genius without talents, but there can be no talent without genius.. 
Rousseau says that extreme sensibility or irritability of temper,, is ever the 
child of genius. Some philosopher has observed that genius was of no country, 
hut, like the sun, was to be found in all. But we believe it is yet unsettl^ how 
far the minds of people may be affected by climate. Some speculative writers 
assert that the mild climate of Greece and Italy served to kindle the mental en- 
ergies of their Poets, and Artists ; as warmth and a pure atmosphere not only 
tempers the muscular faculty while they reduce it to a greater degree of regulari- 
ty, and enable the individual to form more patient and exact observations, but 
they likewise exalt the imagination, excite sensibility, and like the steel coming 
in collision with the flint, elicit the latent fires of genius. They then adduce 
many instances of the influence which the continual succession of climate exer- 
cises on the human body, and on the moral system ; an effect they maintain, 
which, according to Zimmerman and Wilson, extends to the lowest of the ani- 
mal and vegetable species. Other learned writers, on the contrary, contend that 
genius is not peculiar to any parallel of latitude, as it may be equally found in 
the frigid or torrid region, among the cold milky Scandinavians as well as the 
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%un-bunit race of the ebon Ethiopians ; among the Tartan and Nogajes, as weU 
«bB among the inhabitants of meri dional countries ; the latter of whom thej 
Vould represent debased by strong passionsi melancholy tempers and vindictive . 
minds, because, say they, the effect of warm climates enervates the mind as well 
as the body, and dissipates that fire of imagination which kindles invention ; f<Mr 
in such sultry territorios, parched by a burning sun, they are not capable of that 
tedious study and intense application which produce miracles of genius and sub- 
lime works of art in Greece and Italy. Where authorities are so strong on both 
Bides it is indeed impossible to draw an accurate line of distinction ; however, the 
truth most probably lies between both extremes. The fact of the contested mat- 
ter is, in our opinion, that genius depends upon the animal spirits, and fine tex- 
ture of the T>rgans ; and that both are influenced by soil, food, air and heat, is 
more than probable. But then, it is not a degree or two more north or south that 
>can make any perceivable difference ; for there are no doubt extremes ; but, yet 
"who can tell where the region of genius begins or ends t Hume denies that cli* 
mate can at all affect the understanding, though he allows that it may the will. 
Are we to suppose that mere physical causes wrought such contrary effects at the 
same time, upon the adjoining countries of Attica and Boeotia, as to render the 
"Fhebans gross, heavy and stupid, and the Athenians gay, lively, talented, and 
ivurlike 1 Especially when it is considered that Boeotia was one of the best dis- 
tricts, and Attica the very worst of all Greece. Surely, then, the warmest ad- 
vocate for the influence of climate will not attribute to it such omnific influence ! 
Besides Boeotia was, originally, the most noted part of Greece for genius and 
female beauty ; it was therefore made the seat of Apollo and the Muses. Cad- 
mus, the inventor of letters, Hesiod, Pindar and Plutarch reflect a dazzling glo- 
ly on its genius, while the beauty of Aspasia, aiid many other women of that 
country, has called forth the sublimest efforts of intellect, and given birth to die 
most wonderful creations of poetry, painting and sculpture. Was it, we would 
^ask, the influence of atmosphere or the exhalations of earth, that made that 
striking contrast between the Attic and Laconian genius ? Or was it the meek 
and rigid spirits of Solon, and Lycurgus that infused into one of these republics 
the love of simplicity, of war and agriculture, while they breathed into the other 
the Promethean flame of wit, learning and refinement, quickening the faculties 
t>f intellect by the impulses of sensibility, and the ardour of sentiment ? All the 
varieties of intelligence and genius,' receive their spring and passion from patro- ^ 

nage, no matter in what clime, its rays calls forth ambitioii into action, and the 
' internal and external physiological nature of each individual. Genius then we 
lind is of such a subtile and fugitive nature, that it is as undefinable as the air; 
we can give no portrait of its form, nor circumscribe its boundaries within any 
limits ; we can arrange it under no general law, as there is no principle we can 
assume which will not fail us. If we assign gentleness and warmth of climatei 
we will soon find it necessary to change our mind, if it is considered that the 
greatest geniuses have been born under chilling skies, where nature seldom wean 
a floral garment, or basks in the genial sun-beam. ; ' 

Three fourths of the world have talent and sparks of genius, like fire in the 
flint, concealed in the mind, but for want of the collision of education or taste, it 
is never elicited. Genius conceives — ^talent executes — ^the one is intellectual, die \' • 

other a mechanical faculty. \ 

There are many people of what we term equal or moderate abilities, who g^de ^ 

through life with no particular tendency of talents, with a general disposition to 
and a taste for improvement of every kind. If this be true, it is talent^ and not 
genius^ which constitutes the eccentric moveinent, and gives the different bias* 

We may therefore conclude that those minds, which are occupied in a variety 
of pursuits, will scarcely ever approach excellence, as a general distraction of 
rays will enervate the powers,- and dim the brilliancy of genius, while those who 
adhere to one or two branches of science or literature, will acquire proficiem^ 
and renown by their labours. 
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** Taste,'* sajs a Terj accomplbhed Critic, ** is the power of receiying |deatuv 
|rom the beauties of nature and art/' The term taste, applied to compositioo^ 
inust be understood in a 6gucative sense. Its original signification refers imme- 
diately to the palate, by which we are enabled to ascertain the quality of the food 
presented to us. But tastes are as different as the tints of the rain-bow, or the lin- 
eaments of the human countenance. Taste cannot be fettered by rules, for a 
man may have a just taste in architecture, and be wholly unacquainted with the 
art of building ; hence Dennis detected errors in Pope and Addison, though he 
was as inferior to these master spirits in talent as Southey is to Byron, or the 
Quixotic Mrs. Royall to Lady Morgan. 

In all matters of literaturci the knowledge and love of the beautiful and the ex- 
cellent are the basis and rule of taste. Taste requires that yirtue should be paint- 
ed with majesty, elegance and warmth of colouring ; pleasure with passion, sen- 
sibility, and grace ; vice with contempt and disgust ; crime, with all the hideous 
attributes of horror. Hence it is that the soul-stirring poetry of Byron enchants 
us by its pictorial effect, whilst the fanatic and rapid effusions of Southey fatigue 
and tire us by their sombre cost of quaintness and prolix frigidity. 

In those fine arts, which express actions, passions, or sentiments, as poetiy» 
music and painting, the rules of taste are precisely the same. Music and ' 
.painting are the sisters of poetry.; and it is the mind of the feeling man, the 
Poet, and Philosopher, wliich must judge them. Long sentences in a abort com- 
position, betray a want of taste, because they are like large rooms in a little 
house. In our countryman Barry *s picture of the *' Village ilfaulsn,** who thou^ 
deeply affected at quitting her family, still clings to the arm of her lover, whom 
.she is going to mOrry, and the mixture of the ^' joy of grief,*, and the hope of 
future happiness are finely expressed in her countenance, with an effect which 
taste could only produce. 

But the picture of another of our artists, representing the ** Sad fathtr^ 
abandoned on the bed of death, by his children, though &1 ci expression, is in 
it a very false and disgusting taste ; because we ought not to suppose that any ia- 
ther can ever have b^n so heartless and dead to the feelings of nature as to de- 
.aerve to be so forsaken by his own offspring ; and even if he had been ever so 
unkind and depraved, his children would not be the less culpable in deserting 
him at so awful, and mournful an hour, when resentment should give way to 
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Rousseau makes St. Preux write in the cabinet of Julia, and oontinoa 
his letter whilst he is looking at her clothes, and even when he hears her foot- 
steps at the door, and behave so cold and passionless as to write or think of any 
thing but expected bliss, and the stolen rapture of love, that awaits his enjo^ent* 
the philosopher not only evinced a vitiated taste, repugnant to the feelmgs of 
man, but a chilling apathy, and insensibility to the fascinating charms of a beau- 
tiful woman. Thus in the arts, the suitable is the rule of taste; but the judg- 
ment of what is suitable demands some lights, though the first impressioa de- 
cides almost uniformly with sufficient justice. 

But let us consider taste, as it merely regards the composition of authors. On 
this scale it may be graduated, as |i lively and delicate, clear and acute discern- 
ment of all the beauties, truth and justness of the thought and e^prenioa, which 
form the materials of a work. A general, and therefore a sufficient standard of 
taste, may be found by adverting to those qualities, which universally i^ease 
mankind, more especially those who have been placed in circumstances most 
favourable to the cultivation of their taste. For there are excellencies and beau- 
ties^ which, when displayed in a just point of view, must impart, even to rude 
•minds, a certain degree of pleasure. A correct taste, with nice discriminaticm, 
weighs the manners, graces and peculiarities of thought, and inflections of lan- 
guage, in the balance of critical investigation. This excellent quality, which is 
easier felt than described, is less the property of genius, than it is of judgment ; 
it may be defined as a species of sense, capable of being matured and pme^sted 
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hj fltudy. It is the fiery pUlar that lights the poet through the mazes of itmigifm- 
tion* It senres, in composition, as a nde to guide aod regulate the fire of fiuicy*^ 
to curb the rapidity of thought, and weed the prodigal fertility of genius* 

It is to the want of this essential quality, that every defect and inaccuracy, wiueh 
debase composition, may be imputed ; for genius, whenever it is destitute of 
judgment, uniformly makes erroneous abberrations into the deserts of inmgina- 
tion, led by the semblance of beauty. It is certain that all men, at their biilb« 
are ondowed with the first principles of taste. The proof is, that a fine fncture 
will charm and delight the rude Indian, who has itot the slightest knowledge of 
the art: the natural sense, or innate affections of the mind, in such cases, occasion 
nearly the same 'sensations in him, as art and habit produce in Connoisseurs. 
A good taste, though we now treat of it as respecting literature, is not by any 
means circumscribed within the circle of the sciences; no, it disdains limits, and 
grasps in its extension all the fine arts, embracing painting, sculpture* archi- 
tecture and music. In the middle ages, when a depraved taste prevailed} the 
literary horizon was dark and dismal, and the arts were sunk in Grothic barba- 
rism. The excessive load of ornament, confusion of details, and hidicroiis 
grossness of the ancient Gothic edifices in Europe, distributed iJbout them with- 
out either taste or judgment, afford a perfect resemblance of the crude writings- 
of that age. Taste in Uterature, communicates not only with what we have fd- 
ready noticed, but with the manners and customs of the time, and even the ef- 
fects produced by the manner of living. 

An anecdote, which we take from Plutarch, will furnish an ezempLilytBg il- 
lustration of the truth of our position. The Roman Consul, Paulus EmUiiSt 
after conquering Macedonia, and subjecting the Liguhans to the Roman powert 
gave a sumptuous entertainment, in a Grecian city, to several hundred guests, 
one of whom in his hearing expressed his astonishment at the order anud ele- 
gance with which it was conducted, so infinitely surpassing any thing he .could 
expect from a man bred in camps ; to which the. veteran replied, that '* Aey had 
no ground for astonishment, since the same genius which instructs to range an 
army for battle, taught also to order the disposal of a feast** 

The pleasures of tmte^ are indeed more generally diffused in those of the 
beautiful and sublime. What constitutes the component parts of the one and 
the. other, has often been jthe subject of philosophic inquiry. That masterly 
critic, Burke, has ably investigated the principles on which they are founded. 

It may be presumed, from his definition, that the beautiful nsvltM from coloar, 
symmetry of figure, grace of motion, correctness of design, and from the com- 
bination of these qualities in objects^ either of nature or of art ^ On the other 
hand, the sublime arises from a certain grandeur and majesty, contemplated with 
a reverential awe, or a profound admiration. 

It is, however, confessed, that sublimity, either ^ natural or moral objects, 
always elevates the mind, and thrills it with deep sensations. 

But taste warns us to stop aprvpos^ and that' we should not do as the orator 
did, of whom it was said, that he spoke of taste until he effectually produeed 
distaste. 
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VENUS'S LAMENT FOR ADONIS. Y 

Translated into English^ from McDairy^s Irish version of the Poems of BUm 

of Smyrna f for the Irish Shield. 

Let the harps of the Bards vibrate with the song of sorrow ! let its plaintive 
moans be heard in the bowers of Arcadia ! and the flowery vales of Tesape echo 
the wailings of the wretched Cytherea ! Let the winds bear hersighs to Hefr- 
ven, that they may pierce the flinty heart of the relentless thuadeier, who Ivis 
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'douded her joji in gloom, and doomed her to eternal Hiiserj, bj tearing Ado* 
nis from her arms. Ah, inconsolable Venus ! earth or heaven ha^ now no felici* 
tons transports for thee ! Thy pleasures and delights have past away like the 
delectable dream of first love, or the ravishing bliss of first enjoyment ; for the 
beautiful, elegant and manly Adonis is no more ! From the Paphian nymphs, 
tears flow in currents of mournful sadness — the disconsolate graces cut off their 
tresses, the sighing god of love throws away his quiver, and mourns to witness 
the gushing stream of blood issuing' from the wounds of his mother's lover. 
From that purple current let roses, the emblems of his beauty, spring up in their 
fragrance, that the tears of a goddess may bedew them ; — ^but, oh ! bereaved 
daughter of ocean 1 no flower of happiness can ever bloom in thy heart of wo ! 
No more will Adonis speak the language of love to Venus in bowers of ama- 
ranth — no more shall he lead her to a flowery couch — ^no more shall she hear 
the music of his foot-steeps — ^no more, Adonis, shall thy warming smiles and en- 
dearing looks cast love's purple light on the ecstatic pleasure, of her thou so 
fondly adored ! Those lips, whose breath was sweeter than the scent of Elysiaa 
roses, are now pale, wan, and withered — ^those love-lit eyes, that so often kin- 
dled bliss in my heart, are now dim ; that form, around which loveliness played 
like light, is now inanimate, and those dear arms, that so oft infolded me in a 
girdle of transport, are as still and motionless as if they were marble. Pleasant 
were thy words ! beloved of my heart ! they sounded in my ears like entrancing 
strains of lulling music 1 and were as refreshing and welcome to my soul, as the 
calm shower of spring to the germinating buds of the myrtle, or the soft dews of 
the mornings kissing the roses of Parnassus. But joy no longer sits on thy 
smiles, nor love beams in thy looks! and that sun-shine in which I basked so 
delightfully, is set in the darkness of death, and the griefs of Venus are bewil- 
dered and palled in a moonless midnight of insupportable misery. Ah ! Adonis ! 
the blast sighs mournfully on thy lonely grave \ Let my maidens strike the 
lyre, for sweet to the ear of wo, are the melancholy sounds of sorrow I Softly, 
and sadly, thrill the notes of an^sh on the troubled soul, as it hovers on the 
care-winged visions of memory f My hecut-rending sighs, rise with the golden 
dawn of the east ; my ceaseless tears descend with the dewy drops of eve, and 
my affliction will be immortal ! 

£nvious death ! why aimedst thou thy dart at my love X Why hast thou torn 
me from the stately palm tree, under whose genial shade I have flourished, in 
the maturity and luxuriance of rapture ? — ^O ! ever beloved Adonis ! it's sweet to 
think of thee ! for ever shalt thou dwell in my thoughts, extinguished sun of love ! 
Dear Adonis ! you were the stolen sigh of my soul ! .Often shall I look through 
the tears of anguish at thy image, reflected in the mirror of my heart! — ^Why 
am I immortal ? why ami denied the slumbers of the grave ? for in that 
oblivious repose, I should lie with my darling Adonis, and find rest from tears 
and the torments of Memoiy! But, now, long and cheerless is the night of 
affliction that has fallen upon me ! 

There is a bed of grassy velvet, spangled with all the gifts of Flora, prepared 
for my Adonis. The dead Adonis, O ! hapless Venus ! is placed on this bed 
alone; he no longer woos me to his couch, nor implores me to pillow his head 
'/' on my bosom ! 0\ Adonis ! joy-beam of my heart ! wilt thou not speak to met 

Though dead, he looks as lovely as if sleeping. Let me place him amidst 
fresh flowers, and crowns of myrtle. — Alas ! no— His death withered all the 
flowers, and blasted the roses, and the myrtles of Cyprus, Paphos and Cnidus^ 
and the storm of despair has stripped my bowers of their leafy verdure, and 
sylvan beauty. — There the howl of wo is heard instead of the amorous co<Hng 
of turtle doves ! Tiie nightingales there are sad and silent !* 

She stretched the delicate Adonis out in purple robes. The loves divested of 
their golden tresses, stand round his bier, weeping and sighing, while busy ze- 
phyr mns him with his incense-shedding wings. A choir of the graces chant a 
dismally mournful dirge over the body, and Cupid rings the death-knell of his 
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inother^s pai'aiiiour. The loves pour out the most pathetic lamentations. H7- 
men^ in the agonj of anguish^ extinguished hid torch on the threshold of his tem- 
ple, and dimmed, and unwreathed the nuptial crown^ while the inconsolable 
goddess tore off her cestus^ and buried it in the grave of her Adonis. Mars 
alone rejoiced that a powerful rival could no longer supplant him in the afifeo* 
lions of the queen of beauty. 



SLEEP- 

(translated from the FRENCH.) 

The potent power of sleep subdues all that is human, as well as all that is ani' 
mated. Napoleon, in spite of all his vigilance and active habits, had to yield his 
mighty mind to the influence of Morpheus ; and the heroic conqueror, whom the 
world in arms could not humble, lies insensible and harmless in the arms of sleep* 
Behold him stretched on his simple camp bed, in his unadorned tent, guarded 
by a solitary sentinel, the supreme monarch of kings, whose thoughts embraced 
the limits of the narrow world — whose gigantic ambition disdained the obstacles 
which nature and art vainly opposed to its triumphant career. The burning 
sands of Egypt, the Titanian barriers of Italy, towering to the skies, the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Germany, the torrent-sweeping rivers of Poland, had no terrors 
for his daring spirit ; they were but mists and mole hills in the path of the Impe- 
rial Conqueror. 

How astonishingly glorious must have been the dreams of his slumber ! What 
visions of conquest and grandeur presented themselves to his mind ! what an ex- 
alted epic theme would they exhibit to poetic genius, if human contemplation could 
have witnessed them passing in the thoughts of the slumbering emperor. His 
tranquil repose was never disturbed by the fearful phantoms of remorse and terror, 
that haunt guilty tyrants, for he never was a despot to.his people, therefore he never 
dreaded the bowl, or the dagger of the assassin ; so that gloi7,the aggrandizement 
of France, and extended conquests, must have been the sublime subjects of his 
dreams. lie who astonished the, universe by. his success and unexampled 
career of power and victory, has now no harmony, no order in his militaiy 
plane. He slumbers, unconscious of time, and duration. But a ray of the ri- 
sing sun warms and opens his eyelids, the heroic monarch starts, and all his 
genius and faculties once more teem with life, and resume their varied offices. 
What is SLEEP that it snatches away from man his distinguishing characteristic, 
without changing his nature, and restores his soul and thoughts to him as rapid- 
ly and unconsciously as it had stolen them from his fatigued frame 1 

To illustrate this subject a little further, we will introduce a short allegory. 
Among the choir of innumerable Genii whom the Indian Jupiter created, in his 
benign goodness, for the comfort and service of mortals ; to watch over and' 
sooth them during their sojournment, in the valley of tecu-s, was Sleep, th^ son 
of Somnus and a dusky Cimmerian nymph. " What, oh celestial Jove,'* said 
the grotesque wight, *' is to be my employment, in the midst of my resplendent \. 

brethren 1 What a sorry figure I cut in the august presence of the Thunderer I V 

How sadly, O Jupiter ! I look among the troop nay — the shining circle, of the \ 

sports, the joys, the loves, and the graces ! Poor, wretched Sleep ! all will \ 

spurn me, lest 1 might darken the pleasures of enjoyment. Perhaps I may be 
welcome to the miserable, the sick and the wretched, whose cares I can lull to 
repose, and whose sorrows I can sink, for a little while, in the waters of obliyjon. 
The weary and the fatigued will, no doubt, be glad of my company, because 
they will exact new vigour and freshness from me ; but to those that are ex- 
changing the caresses and endearments of love ; to those that are enjoying the 
Epcurean feast, and quaffing the delicious wine, my presence will be an interrup- 
tion to their felicity, my visits an intrusion ihto the bowers of their pleasure ! 
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** Though art in error, said the god/* thou knowest not th j o^n ralue, tieing 
of earth ! Queens will woo thee, and conquerors will share with thee their 
aOken couch ; and beautiful princesses will lie in thy bosom, for, notwithstanding 
the darkness of thy form, thou shall be a genius decu* to all the world ! 

Dost thou imaffine mistaken mortal, that joy,' love, and wine do not fatigue 
their devotees 1 Mortal ! they tire, and cloy the person and mind much soon- 
er than care, ^ant and labour, while they bend their pampered votaries under 
the enervating yoke of sloth, and apathy. Know then what power and plea- 
sures are reserved for thee, and wonder !*' A smile of gratitude flitted across the 
gloomy countenance of Sleep, as he bent his body in reverence before celestial 
majesty. '* Here,'* continued Jupiter, ^' take this gray horn full of pleasing 
dr^ms ; hence and scatter thy poppy seeds, and the happy shall desire thee 
equally with the wretched, and love and bless thee above all thy brethren. The 

rhopest the sports, and the joys contained in that horn, were caught by the 
charmed fingers of the graces on the most redolent meads of Paradise. The 
ambrosial dews that sparkle on them, are charms that will image their wishes in 
the dreams of all those thou shalt bless .with thy influence. At my command 
the goddess of love has sprinkled them with celestial nectar, so that they will 
brighten die visions of beauty, with a radiance of bliss whil^h the cold realities of 
eatth, cannot attain. From a mid the rosy band of the pleasures, gladly will men 
r hasten to enjoy thy delights? The adulations which poets will offer thee, will 

1^ be sincere, for once ; gladly will they sing of thee, while they tiy to rival thy en- 

chantments in their lays. 
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HORACE'S LYRIC COMPOSITIONS. 

TO THE KOrrOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 



Sir, — ^Without at all descending to the hyperbole of adulation, I will only say, 
what candour exacts from me, that in your two last numbers you have displayed 
a variety of literary talent which would do honour to the '* Anthologia Hibbr- 
NiOA,'* in the best days of its fame. I have shown your work to a gentleman 
who lately arrived in this city from Dublin, and after perusing it he exclaimed, 
** This work should be published in Dublin, where there is not now a single pe- 
. riodical: the Shield would, at this happy juncture, in my opinion, if published 

^ fay Pepper, in the capital of his country, make for him a respectable inde- 

pendence.** 

At the present moment, when every pen is occupied in commenting on Byron, 
Moore, Scott, and Campbell, the attractions of the age, perhaps it would not be 
an unpleasing theme in the Irish Shield, to exhibit the poet of our school-boy 
study, to use your language, '* in the mirror of reminiscence.'* 

Periiaps, of all our modern bards, Byron and Moore, in their manly indepen- 
}dence of spirit, and versatility of genius, come nearer the Roman poet; for the 
polished satires of the noble Englishman, and the soul-breathing songs of the 
patriotic Irishman, will be acknowledged by every classic and critical reader, to 
be fiilly equal to the noblest efforts of the Roman ; and as to that unbending and 
stem n>rtitude of mind, which proves too formidable for the flattery of kings, the 
two bards I mention, have carried this virtue as far as the poet of Venusium. 

I am not going to give you a didactic criticrism, because I am unequal to the 
task ; I will just pour out my thoughts as they arise in the mind, without order or 
exactness. I am aware that one of the most decisive marks of a genuine critic 
is, that his judgments of preceding authors bear the examination of future phi- 
lologers, and receive new confirmation from every scrutiny. Quintilian, for 
whom we have no parallel among the moderns, except Dr. Johnson, has remarked 
of Horace^ that he is sometimes subHme, full of gayety and grace, and happily 
daring in figures and tropes. ** Nam et insurget cuiquando,^'* says that accom« 
plished critic, ** etplemu est jucundiiatis et gratiwy varus figttris et verbis felf- 
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ctir5tf?i€ audauxy 'Every part, I think, of this excellent observation appfies with 
the strictest propriety to Horace, especially in his odes, irhich seem to have been 
"what Quintilian had more immediately in his eye, when he made it. Accord* 
ingly. Sir, I shall endeavour to illustrate, by indubitable documents, each of the 
positions advanced in it, taking them in the order in which they are placed in the 
text. . Only it must be premised, that English readers will have but a very imper- 
fect idea from any translsction that can be given of Horace, it being morally impos- 
sible to transfuse his peculiar beauties into a modern version. They seem to di«* 
dain any hand but his own, which, we might say, was guided by the hand of the 
Graces. The striking imagery, signal elegance, sweetness, emphasis, and cu- 
rious felicity of his expression, are beyond the reach of modern language and 
capacity. In this essay, I shall make use of Dr. Francises translation, as perhaps 
the best that we have of the whole text of this inimitable Roman poet. After 
these necessaiy intimations, I now return to the prosecution of my plan, which 
I shall endeavour to confine within limits suitable for a miscellaneous work like 
the Shield. 

In the first place, with regard to the occasional sublimity of our author, in 
spect to the fire and enthusiasm belonging to the ode, there is no doubt of 
being surpassed by Pindar, and also by Dryden and Byron. In general, he htm 
chosen common and easy subjects, which he has invested with spirit and impor- 
tance, by his manner of treating them. Correct elegance, joined to a sententious 
morality, is the precise character of his productions, rather than Byroniaa 
strength and energy. Yet sometimes he rises into the regions of the sublime^ 
and he then exhibits resplendent passages, variegated with the hues of feeling 
and sentiment, and clothed in language lofty and elegit. For example: — 

r 

Justum ac tenacem proposti vimm, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium^ 

Non vultns iostantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit solida neqae auster 
Dux inquieti turbid us Adrias, 
Nee fulminantis magna manus Jovis :-^ 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruinae. 

The man in conscious virtue bold, 

Wbo dares bis secret purpose hold, 
Unshaken hears the crowd's tumultuous cries, 
And the impetuous tyrant's angry brow defies. 

Let the loud winds that rule the seas, 

Tempestuous the wild horror raise: 
Let Jove's dread arm with thunder rend the spheres. 
Beneath the crush of worlds undaunted be appears. 

In the second place, with relation to his poetical grace and vivacious plea* 
santiy, selection seems scarcely to be necessary, for he is ineffably elegant and 
agreeable throughout ; and accordingly Quintilian pronounces him to be Ad! of 
those engaging excellencies, Plemu est juamditcUis et gratuB* Nothing that 
ever was indited by the ingenuity of man, can vie with the odes of Horace in 
' point of execution, if we indeed except some of those magic stanzas of inspira* ^ 

tion, which cast such a blaze of glory over Ghilde Harold and Don Juan. Per- \ 

haps, indeed, the warmest admirers of the Roman poet might object to tlie V 

justice of this assertion ; but let it be remembered that Horace laboured to pro- 
duce eleganceof finish, while Byron, by one effort of his matchless genius, con- 
jures up images of daring sublimity, which, scorning the minuteness of detaO, 
astonish us by the grandeur of their design, and the awfulness of their majesty ! ' 

Horace polishes his marble little Cupids exquisitely, but Byron giv^ us spe- 
cimens of colossal statuary at once pictorial an4 characteristic. Notwithstand- 
ing, the odes of Horace are still the most elegant productions of aU antiquitgr. 
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To be unacquainted with them is to be deprived of one of the most refined 
joTments which genius has provided for intellect. The clasdc reader will per- 
ceive that I am only speaking of them as poetical performances, without Tindi- 
cating the chimeras of the heathen mythology, or those portions of them wlricb 
are offensive to decencj, and consequently interdicted in the school of morality* 
Though Horace be on the whole a moral and instructive poet» it is not, how- 
ever, in this light we are now to consider him, but simply with respect to the 
excellence of his masterly execution, as the sweet singer out of IsraeL Though 
it must be confessed that his lyric compositions have not as much of the spirit or 
delicacy of thought, as those of Ovid, or the conception and flowery beauty of lan- 
guage of our own inspired minstrel of love, Moore, yet they are nevertheless full of 
Sre and lofty sentiment. As a proof of the daring felicity of his tropology, ob- 
serve what boldness there is in his fine comparison of Pindar to a mountain 
torrent, and bow exactly he makes the sound an echo of the sense, in the ter- 
mination of the stanza, '* Pindarus ifre :^ Pindarus ore, as if you actually 
heard the water itself rushing out, and roaring in its impetuous couzse. Fraop* 
cis ^ves us a good translation of the passage, though the spirit of the original 
is not forcibly conveyed. Byron alone surpassed this comparison, in his powep- 
fully poetic description of an Italian cascade. But let me present Horace^s no- 
ble passage : — 

Monte de currens velat amnis imbress 

Quem super notas aluere ripas 

Fervet, immensasque rait profundo Pindarus ore« ' 

As when a river, swoln by sudden showers, 
L O'er its known banks, from some steep mountain pours, 

n ' ' So in profound, unmeasurable song. 

The deep-mouth'd Pindar, foaming poors along* 

In his ode to Asinus Pollio, where treating of the civil war between Pompej 
and Ceesar, he bestows a noble eulogium on the younger Cato, by representing 
him as the only object upon earth, unsubdued by the power of the victor of Fhar- 
salia, — 






Et canctS) (errarum subacCa 
Praster atrocem animum Catonis. 

J The epithet atrocem here is surely a strong hyperbole, yet it is not, as 1 

think, too strong for the occasion. When the whole world, except one man, ia 
supposed to submit to a conqueror, there is certainly a propriety in chaiaeter- 
izing the mind or disposition of that man by a noun expressive not only of in-* 
flexibility, or firmness, but of savage ferocity^ Such were the resolute spirit of 
Cato, and his invincible attachment to the liberty and interest of his country* 
\ shall give only one instance more of the remarkable success of our poet in the 
happy choice of words. It is in the sweet little ode ad amphoram^ to his wine 
cask, among other virtues which he ascribes to it, he says it communicates horns 
to the poor man, et addis comu pauperi. Let none of my readers be startled by^ 
the sound of horns, let it bring no new suspicion to the minds of the Jealous ; 

/. '^ ^ for by the tremendous term, the Roman poet means only that courage, or confi- 

dence, with which the juice of the grape inspires the depressed and dejected 

, heart. 

From this deduction, it appears that the sentiment already quoted, of Qnin- 

tilian, is just; Horace being proved to be what he has asserted, sometimes sub- 

/> lime, full of vivacity and grace, and in figures and single words suflicieatly 

^ adventurous. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a few hasty remarks on the s^le of the Roman 
poet, which I hope you will consider worth a place in your admiraUe work« J 
am conscious of the imperfections of the attempt; but I trust the more elegaat 



Mary of R^Mtrevdr. itSi^ 

^Ad dl«itic pena of a Rer. Dr, Levins, or of a William Sampson, Esq. wiU 
enrich the Ibish Shield with illustrations of Greek and Roman poets, which 
iroald promote a taste for the study of the ancient classics in this city. 

JVT'EflNA. 
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MARY OF ROSSTREVOR.* ' 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS OF A RECENT DATE. 

IMEakt was the only daughter of a gentleman of fortune, and high connexions, 
"^hofle country mansion stood in the beautiful axid romantic village of Rosstrevor, 
in tbe county of Down. Mary's fond parents spared no expense in her educ»- 
tion ; her native mental pearls received the highest polish of female accomplish- 
ment, and bountiful nature cast her personal charms in the mould of the Graces, 
XtfOvelyt intellectual, and attractive, she had just put off the more innocent sim- 
fplicity of childhood, for nymph-like puberty , and the symmetry of her form was 
lie^naing to assume that Siddonian character which Canova should have turned 
into marble, and West would like to copy as a model of female elegance ap- ^ 
proaching perfection. Her expressive countenance reflected, like a mirror, 
thought and sensibihty, while the lily and the rose mingled their brilhant hues 

* Bmstrxvor is a verj handnome toirn, rising like a crosceot, in Garlingford Bay, in tfaa«oanty of 
1>own, at the distacce of 74 iniles N. E. from Dublin. Tka environs of Rosstreror present the most 
(charming scenery which nature and art could combine in a picturesque landscape. The Tillage is 
seated in a mountain vale, around which the waves sweep in a «emi-circular channel. It was in 
the vicinity of this village General Ross, who fell at Baltimore, during the last war, was bom, 
Tliefiae house and ornamented domain of the Creneral*s brother add much to the beau{y of Ross- 
trevor. The mansion stands on a mountain declivity, from which a charming prospect can be 
commanded. A spacious lawn extends from the house to the verge of the bay. Before the hall 
^oor, on a groen eminence, stands a pyramidical pedestal, supporting a marble bust of the gallant 
hut nnfortunate general. A little beyond the town is the rural villa of Mr. Oolb, called the 
Xaodge, which is furnished in a superb style. It stands on the declivity of a mountain, before 
which a lawn of the liveliest verdure spreads its flora^ drapery to the sun, and a demesne, stud- 
ded with Inznriant plantations, and bounded by the rolling surge of the bay, displays its fine im- 
provements. Rostrevor, indeed, is unequalled for the romantic scenery of its *' pendent moun- 
tattts" and green sylvan retreats. One might suppose that the Turkish prophet had been here, 
«Lnd summoned the mountains from the east and west to form a cresceni for the protection of this 
floral village of beauty. The immense elevation of the impending summits ; the charming recess 
in the brow of the eastern ridge ; its ornamented wildness, and the waving solemnity of its dark ^ 

mnd extensive hanging woods, flinging garlands over defiles so deep and lonely, that a poet might ^ 

•appose it Co be the imagined residence of the invisible rural deities of Rome. Here are flowery 
nrbours where Numa might, unseen by human eyes, embrace his nymph, and listen, without mo- 
lestation or fear, to the precepts of love. The tufted clumps of flowering shrubs, the violet and 
primrose draped clifis, and the green defiles which open fairy alcoves in the sides of these moun- 
tains, all conspire to impart romantic attraction to the scene. 

As yon descend the decliyities, and bring your views nearer earth, yon behold the gay foliage 
^ trees, shading the rosy gardens and white houses of the village, so as to form a pleasing con- 
trast in the perspective. And to magnify more the diversity of the scene, the ocean, saluting 
mountain majesty, causes his waves to roll in limpid undulations' over the pebbly footstool of his 
throne, and there offer him homage. All these local charms, which invest Rosstrevor with all the ,■* 

l^meas of a romantie landscape, contribute to render the place the most varionsly picturesque^ I 

eminently interesting, and irresistibly engaging of whieh Ireland can boast. It seems to have 
been designed by Nature, in her kindest mood, as a paradise for Byron*s heavenly muse, or a soll-^ ^ . 

lary elysium, where none hut the spirits of happy lovers should dwell. Farewell ! dear scenes of * \* 

past happiness and friendship ! how sweet is the recollection that brings back thy verdant valleys \ 

nnd rose-woven bowers, fresh ^nd fair on the tide of memory, dear Rqsstrbvoe ! of sen- droop- : 

ing trasses and emerald feet ! Surely, it is pleasant to look through the vista of reniniscenee on \ 

the days of other times, when neither care nor regret obscured the smiling, landscape of youthful 
ifleasure. The remembrance of RosVtrevor, with its soft and endearing associations, wiH always 
kindle a ray of Joy in our mind, even when the sombre clouds of sorrow and sadness brood over 
thehoaft. 

. Ahoyt two miles to the east of Rosstrevor, are the moss-coTored ruins of Green-CasUe. In the 
reign of Bllzabeth, this castle was considered of such importance, that an act of Parliament 
passed, prohibiting any one but an EngUshmaa being Constable of it. The swallow and the owf 
mm new Its deibnders. 
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on Jier blooming cheeks. Her conTersation attracted everj sympathetic mind ; 
ber beauty made a conquest of every susceptible heart. Among all the young 
gentlemen who offered the incense of devotion at the shrine of youthful loveli- 
ness, among the numerous suitors who were in competition for the choice of the 
rich and beautiful heiress, Henry O * * * was distinguished by the ardour oT his 
addresses. He was the younger brother of a neighbouring family of rank and 
distinction, but of moderate fortune. His education of the first order, his per- 
son handsome and prepossessing, and his manners elegant and engaging. With 
these mental and personal advantages, he won the esteem, and soon acquired 
an ascendancy in the heart of the young and innocent Mary. As her father 
always told her, that he would impose no restraint on her affections, providing 
they were given to a gentleman of good birth and respeetabiiity, no objection 
could be nused, no obstacle could be opposed to the union of these attached 
lovers. Henry obtained the approbation of Mary's parents, and then pressed 
b lier, with all the eloquence of passion^ to consent to make him happy. He 

C vowed everlasting attachment, and implored her,, if she valued his peace of mind, 

^ to appoint an early day for their nuptials. Pity, and a tender softness plead in 

her bosom ; she yields to the ardour of his persuasions, and gives him ber heart 

and hand at the altar. The marriage was solemnized in the parish church of 

Rosstrevor, in the month of May, 1820. Their wedding was graced by the 

[ presence of the most respectable families in the neighbourhood, and celebrated 

by festivities worthy of the joyous occasion that united two houses in the bands 
of a matrimonial alliance. Who, that has not tasted the transports ei nuptial 
love, can express the delights which Henry enjoyed in the endearments and ca- 
resses of his lovely bride t Love and Hymen spread for them a couch of Elysian 
flowers, and banished care and anxiety from the happy home of conjugal at- 
tachment. To render his beloved Mary happy, formed the whole employment 
of Henry's thoughts, and the darling object of his every action. Such ardent 
devotion, and growing partiality and fondness, so wanned Mary's heart, that 
her husband became every day more and more endeared to her affections. 
The fortune she brought, he managed with pnidence, and enjoyed with discre- 
tion ; and the pleasure which he experienced in her amiable conduct, and en- 
' chanting behaviour, repaid his cares and solicitude with augmented interest. 
Thus flew the honey-moon hours, winged with ecstatic delight, every day elicited 
new endearments, and every night returned with the thornless roses of blissful 
f repose. 

^ ' Before the expiration of a year, their fondness and felicity were crowned with 

^ the birth of a fine boy. If any thing could have given an increase of joy to 

their existence, it was this pledge of connubial love. But how transitory is hu- 
man happiness ! how short the sunshine of hope! and how soon do the fragile 
flowers of earthly bliss fade and fall after the spring of their first adolescence ! 
The heart of man is inconstant and variable ; it cannot be secured by the ties 
of beauty or virtue ; his passions are mutable and easily inflamed. How soon 
are his dearest affections altered ! his boasted reason, too, how dim and faint its 
light, and how easily extinguished by the faintest blast ! He is the creature of 
£My and caprice, which he blindly follows, till they lead him to ruin. In the 
summer months, several of the nobility and gentry of the north of Ireland, take 
up their residence in the picturesque village of Rosstrevor, which is the Saratoga 
of Ulster, to recruit their healths, by bathing in its limpid waves, and by the respi- 
ration of its salubrious sea and mountain gales. It is, therefore, the resort of 
folly and fashion, and all its houses are, from June to September, filled with a 
diversity of visiters, that present as various grades of character, as its fantastic 
mountains do different forms. 

It unfortunately happened about this period, that a young female, most fashion- 
ably dressed, and of exquisite beauty, but apparently of light character, came to 
live at a house directly opposite the residence of our hero. She assumed the 
leharacter of a lady of high fashion, whose noble father, she alleged, was pre- 
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Tehfed from accompanying her to Rosstrevor, bj a sudden indisposition* The 
costly livery of her footmap* on whose arm there was an Earl's coronet, and 
the megant apartments she occupied, confounded suspicion, gave an aif of truth 
to her story, and removed all doubts of the reality of her assumption » Lady 
Julia, as she styled Heiself, could not think of going to balls or parties, until 
her Pa joined her ; she therefore devoted herself to music and her dear Byron 
and Scott, to beguile the time of his absence. As Henry was rich, and his per- 
son graceful, a thousand arts were employed by the fictitious Lady Julia, to at- 
tract his observation, and to ensnare his heart. The seductive syren would often 
appear at her window, in a loose and voluptuous dishabille. At one time, with 
a careless, languishing negligence, reclining her head on her snowy arm, and 
protruding the charms, of her fine bosom, and then with affected modesty throw- 
her luxuriant tresses of hair over them, so as to half conceal them from his rap- 
tured gaze. At another moment fixing her £ne dark eyes, sparkling with pas- 
sion and delight, eagerly upon his face, and as soon as his gaze met hers, with- 
drawing it, with a sofl and languishing air, by slow degrees, as if delicaoy had 
restrained the glowing emotion which impcissioned love prompted. 

(to be continued.) 



DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON PAINTING, AND SCULPTURE. 

No. IL 

While we must accord the ancient painters, their merited share of praise, we 
are not to overlook their imperfections. IT we may judge by all the paintings of 
antiquity, that have come down to us, and in particular those that were dis- 
covered in the ruins of Herculaneum, the efforts of the ancients did not in some 
branches of the art, ne€u*ly equal those of the moderns of the.Itahan school. 

For if we e:(cept the correctness of design, in which the Greeks excelled; 
but in all the other attributes of the art, the palm of superiority is carried away 
from them, by Raphael, Angelo, Titian and Corregio, and some of their co- 
temporaries whose genius reflected such glory on the patronage of the illustrious 
Medician family. 

No Grecian artist has equalled that stupendous oifspring of genius. The TremS" 
figuration^ nor even approached the interminable originality of conception, and 
epic grandeur of Angelo in his Last Judgment. In the magic powejr of colouring ; 
in inmitably charming contrast of light and shade, which throw such a spell of 
fascination over the pictures of Titian ; or in the chastity of design, vividness of 
expression, elegance of outline, joined to that modesty of colouring, and mystery 
of redex, which impart the air of divinity to Corregio^s beautiful countenances, 
the Grecian painters are completely thrown in the back ground of critical opinion. 
The ancient pictures want Raphaels dramatic effect, Angelo's embodied senti- 
ment, and personified character, Corregio's amplitude of flowing drapery, and 
the mellow richness of its colouring. Before the secret of painting in oil was > 

discovered, by the Flemish artist. Van Eyck, in A. D. 1410, all the painters t 

worked either in Fresco ^ or water colours. Fresco is a kind of painting upon 
fresh plaster, with colours mixed with water; and this species of the art was ex- 
ecuted upon walls and arches. The noblest fresco representations the world 
ever saw, are those painted by Raphael and Angelo, in competition, on the cei- 
ling of the Sixtine Chapel, and the chambers of the Vatican, in Rome. Pliny 
informs us that the ancient painters seldom worked in fresco ; they did not think 
it proper to confine the productions of their pencils to private houses, nor have 
their irretrievable master pieces, at the mercy of the flames. They, therefore, 
fixed on portable pieces, which in case of accident might be saved from the de- 
Touriyg element, and carried from one place to. another. 

The Grecian painters, alio drew on tables of .wood, whitened with chalk. 
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Tlra era when the use of canvafls was introduced is not exactlj known. AiW 
Van Erch's discoveiy, Andre del Castago, was the first Florentine artist thai 
painted in oil. ' The first painter on record belonging to Rome is Pictor, who 
lived about three hundred years before Christ ; but the Rogaans can lay no origi* 
n^ claim to paintings as they only copied from the Greeks. To them, however, 
we must give the honour of the invention of Mosaic painting, which they eleva* 
ted to great perfection. The component materials which they used in this spe- 
cies of the art, were pieces of marble, or of composition resembling it, of different 
colours, joined together with stucco, and so constructed as to resemble the pain- 
tings of the greatest masters. Their mosaic compositions have left monuments 
of their skill, in that branch of the fine arts, which will remain to the latest pos- 
terity. Some writers say that the origin of mosaic painting, and paving, was 
suggested to an artist, who saw several pieces of broken meat strewn in the streeti 
which furnished him with the idea of paving with variously coloured stones. 
, Succeeding artists made great improvements, and at length attained perfec- 

^ tion. Pliny the elder, tells us, that Sosus of Pergamus, ornamented one of his 

^ mosaic pavements with a pigeon, which he represented drinking out of a foun- 

tain, so naturally as to darken the water with the shadow of her head. Other 
pigeons were exhibited sitting on the marble sides of the spring, some sunning 
J themselves, and others clawing and picking their feathers. 

< The Sniperor Napoleon, whose fall gave a death blow in Europe, to the arts, 
I caused premiums to be given for the best specimens of tressellated marble ; and 

he was heard to declare, that he was resolved to substitute mosaic floors in his 
palaces for carpets and oil cloths. His stimulating patronage called forth the 
exertion of ingenuity, and one artist laid a floor in the Empress's private 
cabinet, in 1811, so exquisitely wrought, and beautifully enamelled, as to rival 
the finest models of antiquity. The Roman generals employed itinerant artists 
of Greece to paint their battles, and represent their triumphs. But in the reign 
of Augustus, one genius, Arelius, started up from the Roman soil, who flinging 
away the shroud of native mediocrity, produced pictures of genius and spirit. 
The productions of this artist, with many other noble specimens of painting and 
sculpture, were destroyed by the Goths, when they sacked Rome, in 537. The 

I . Roman Pontiffs were most munificent patrons of the fine arts. Pope, Suctus 

lY. put the finest talents of the age in action, and attracted to Rome, from JPlo- 

^ . rence, then (1474,) the capital of the arts, all the painters that had acquired repu- 

' ■' tation, whom he employed on his chapel. 

// To the hberality of another Pope, prior to the age of Sixtus, Giotto, the cele- 

brated Florentine painter, was indebted for his fortune, as the pontiff gave him 
2,200 golden crowns, for his picture of St. Peter in the boat. What muse, or 
what historian, has not celebrated the taste and munificence of Leo X. the gene- 
rous and illustrious patron of Raphael, Angelo, and Leonardo de Vinci 1 No 
sovereign, except the high-minded Emperor of France, has a more distinguished 
claim to the glory of encouraging the arts, than Leo X. Among the garlands 
that poetry flung upon his tomb, perhaps Pope's laudatory laurel shall be greeui 
when time withers the rest. 

^ But see ! each Muse in Leo's g^olden days 

< ; Starts from her trance, and trims her witherM bays | 

Rome's ancient gfenius o*er its ruins spread. 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his revVend head. 
Then sculpture and her sister aKs revive ; 
Stones leap to form, and rocks beg^in to live ; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 
/ * A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung." 
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This illustrious pontiff kindled a galaxy of. genius, which has reflected the 
light of immortality on his fame. Jdthough the car of Bellona then shook Italj 
to its centre, and the turbulent war of Charles V, and Francis I, filled the coiui-* 
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try with teftor and devastation, Leo sustained the floe arts, in the midst of the 
tempest, and inspired the artists with a spirit which intestine commotion codld 
not extinguish. 

In the midst of battles, engaged even in a mortal- struggle for the existence of 
their country, we find Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Romano, producing those 
marvellous specimens of art, which have immortalized their names. The great 
principle, set on foot by the Pope, was not to be depressed, or crushed, while 
shooting up to maturity ; as, like the palm tree, it seemed to gather strength from 
the difficulties opposed to its growth, increasing in vigour in proportion to the 
weight employed to bear it down. 



THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS AND THE CORPORATION. 

While the municipal authorities of Philadelphia and Boston, are making the 
most laudable exertions to enrich their galleries of painting, their museums, 
and libraries, with the works of genius, the curiosities of nature, and the wealth 
of intellect, the corporation of this ** London of America," as if seized with 
the spirit of the dilapidating Goths, have given legal notice to the members of 
the New-York Institution, that they must surrender the immediate possession 
of the building in the Park, which has been occupied by them since the esta- 
blishment of the Academy of the Fine Arts, in 18i6. This, it must be con- 
fessed, affords no indication of the taste, no proof of the liberality, nor no evi- 
dence of the progression of intellect among our municipal functionaries. The 
history of the world furnishes us with abundant testimony, that refinement cmd 
intelligence are associated with the national taste for the encouragement of lite- 
rature and the arts, and that in their cultivation the philosophic statesman views 
the moral phy^ognomy of a country. ** The only treasure,'* said Napoleon, 
which I wish Jto accumulate, and to amass with avaricious avidity, is the great 
works of art and genius, which are the wealth of national glory." The fine 
arts have the tendency of improving our nature, and of advancing it nearer per- 
fection. Those that devote their time to the elegant pursuits of literature seldom 
become debased and depraved by luxury, from whence proceeds every corrup- 
tion of morals that can depreciate the character of a nation. 

Let us read history. Behold Egypt, once the first school of the universe, and 
the mother of the fine arts, becoming infected with a distaste for letters, and 
after, in consequence, ingloriously submitting to the yoke of Cambyses. With 
the decay of the arts, too, Greece, Rome, and Venice, without enumerating 
other empires and states, dwindled into insignificance, and became the prey of 
. barbarian conquerors. But it is unnecessary to adduce historical evidence on 
this subject, as every reader knows, that from avarice and luxury the devastating 
torrent of a depraved taste issues. 

The Corporation of New- York, however, think that the progress of the sci- 
ences and arts has added nothing to human intelligence, nor .raised intellect 
higher in the scale of moral perfection ; and that the world was not enlightened 
or benefitted .by all the miracles of poetry, painting, sculpture, and eloquence. i 

Money, in their opinion, is the standard t>f perfection, and it is the desire of fill- i 

ing their coffers with this pelf that stimulates them now to break the portal of the . .\ 
temple of the sciences, and introduce into its sanctuary a horde of lawyers and 
brokers, who will cover those walls with parchment, which were lately so bright ^y 

with the splendour of Rubens, the scientific power of Angelo, the luminous 'i\ 

richness of Titian, the magic softness of Corregio, and the expression and \^ 

grace of West, as well as the interesting and impressive localities of Dunlap ^ 

and Trumbull. Where now will native genius find a mart for its production? 
where a gallery for its exhibition'} '* Let it,** replies the Corporation, ** mourn 
in indigence, and sink into oblivion ; we must have our hausty or we will cast 
out to the swine, the pictures, statues, and other trumpery, with which it ia 
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filled.** We shall not he put off by the poetry or eloquence of the academi- 
cians. We are fixed and immoveable in our object ; deaf at once to the plead- 
ings of painting and sculpture ; for if the Venus of Apelles implored, if the 
Apollo of Phidias breathed the most touching music of pity from his lyre, to 
soften us ; nay, if the Laocoon, and Nibbe with her children, were to start into 
life, and weep tears of blood, we would remain inexorable to supplication !*' 

in 1816, the Corporation of New- York, actuated by patriotism, and a laudable 
desire to establish a character of taste and refinement for the city, granted to a 
society of literary and scientific gentlemen, a lease, free of rent, of the building 
^ in the rear of the City-Hall, how known as the New-York Institution. The 
ranks of the society were soon sweflied by the accession of a great number of 
literary and scientific gentlemen, and the apartments of the academy were ra« 
pidiy arranged, and filled with books, pictures, statues, busts, and several sped- 
^ mens of the production of nature, and continued daily accumulating until the 

^ most valuable collection, under any roof in the Union, was amassed. The laws 

P^ of that institution, which we may justly call the genuine republic of letters and 

the arts, are founded on broad and liberal principles, and have been framed so as 
to fan American genius, and elicit from it original specimens of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and engraving. When this institution was established, the 
1^ state of the fine arts was low in the extreme, in the city; so that the improve- 

A ment that has taken place, in painting particularly, is to be imputed to this 

school. In its history it will be found, that the voice of disinterested patronage 
w has oflen cheered drooping genius, and returned an echo to the aspiring wishes 

, of the young artist. A taste for the fine arts began then, for the first time to 

come in vogue, and the study of the antique fashionable. The closed hand of 
K. patronage, gradually opening, began to impait, from its own stock, something 

to raise the humble head of genius, to contribute aid to the tender plant, and 
guard the germinating buds from the nipping blasts of indigence. Among the 
patrons of the institution, the late patriotic and liberal Governok Clinton dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal and assistance. But from what work of litera- 
ture or art in the Union, has he withdrawn his patronage 1 It was his genius 
^ acquired him the respect of nations ; it was his unspotted virtue endeared him to 

his country ; and it was his patronage that now moves the gratefiil lips of poetry 
« and eloquence in his praise, while gratitude sculptures his monument, and inde- 

libly engraves upon it the suffrage of fame. 
/ in the library of the Historical Society, we have seen a very excellent col- 

^ lection of books. In fine, the dismemberment of this Institution, by the corpo- 

rate body, will stamp indelible disgrace on the taste of the city. We hope still, 
that their honours will pause, ere they eject the arts, or commence their crusade 
against the works of genius. 

Why is the daily portion of the Press silent on this crying subjectt 
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Park Theatre. — On Wednesday evening, the 15lh instant, the Play bills annouDced, 
that Mr. Hamblin, whose performance we always witness with pleasure, was to per- 
sonate BertraoQ, in Maturiu's tragedy of that name. But before the curtaw rose, the 
stMge manager apprised the audience, that, in consequence of Mr. Hamblin being sud- 
denly seized with indisposition, ** he could not have the honour of appearing before 
them, but that, at a very short notice, Mr. Walton, of the southern theatres, had under- 
taken the part of Bertram." Mr. Walton seemed well studied in the character, by re- 
■f peated reheanab^ we presume, but his hoarse gruff voice, rendered his articulation per- 

fectly inaudible ; and bis attitudes and gesture were too graceless, to exhibit the me- 
laneboly air of the sorrowful Bertram. If he could ^et rid of some odd mechanical mo- 
tions, which are truly ludricous, he would be found a more effective performer. For 
all Mr. Woodhull's failings, the correct and impressive personification of the Prior 
made ample restitution. It is one of those characters that is suited to his powers, and 
he made as much of it as any actor on the stage could. 
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Mrs. Hilsov, even her warmest admirers mast allow, is quite unequal to the task 
of representing, with any degree of effect, the grief subdued', butstill impassioned Imo- 
gene. In gentle characters, where domestic affliction is only to be expressed, this lady 
makes a creditable stand ; but she can never be the heroine to enter thoroughly into 
the chafing elements of the stormy passions ; she is a modest dove that can carry in- 
deed, very gracefully, the olive branch of serene emotion, but not the thunderbolt of 
excited feelings. Still she is not deficient in sensibility, as she always reads her text 
with true feeling, and critical accuracy. 

BowERT Theatre.— We seldom visit this hou^e ; because cither Mr. Gilfert, or 
Mr. Barrett, for some critical sin, which we perhaps committed in the New- York Spy, 
when we were connected with it, has effaced our name from the free list; but heaven 
knows, that an illiberal exclusion like this, organized by petty resentment, will never 
disturb the equanimity of our temper, because we regard it as a benefit more than a 
deprivation ; so that we shall not dip our pen in gall on that account. 

A few evening since, we witnessed Mr. Adams's performance of Hamlet. On this 
occasion the house was respectably filled. Mr. Adams possesses a portign of jndff- 
meot and taste; but he wants execution and conception. He sometimes, indeed, 
makes a* feeble attempt at originality, and wilfully neglects many excellencies, merely, 
forsooth, because they have been displayed by others. This we dare not censure ; it 
is laudable — but it may sometimes injure a good actor. Imitatiovhas mined many a 

JouDg performer, it has been like Dante's leaden mace on the fine inherent powers of 
[r. Forrest, the spoiled child of editorial flettery. 

Mr. Adams is decidedly no copiest ; but we respectfully submit to his good sense, vj 

that the Genius of master-spirits has exhibited, in this character, beautfes on widch '1 

imprav^meni can confer no new grace, nor lustre. He is not, we think, what the coo- ; 

noisseurs call an *^ even actor" his calms, and his storms are not under a Necroman- 
cer's wand ; his spirits do not always, '' come from the vasty deep at his bidding." 

From the ambition of commentating, as Mr. Hacket does so frequently, at poor 
Shakspeare's cost, Mr. Adams is not quite free; thus when Hamlet, in the awful in^ 
terrogatory speech to his father's spirit, addresses it by a combination of reverential and 
blasoning epithets ; he broke the beautiful climax by reciting. <* I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father : — Royal Dane, oh ! answer me, &c." instead of— *< I'll call thee Ham- 
let ; — King, Father ! Royal Dane : — oh answer me ! let me not burst in ignorance, &c/ 
He was certainly by no means| happy in his delivery of the instructions to the players ; 
here he gave us no elocution, but too much mechanical acting, without being set off bj 
the grace of action. There was nothing particularly striking in his closet scene, where 
Hamblin makes such a great hit. We missed here indeed the piercing eye—eloquence 
of Hamblin, and the ^ueen — the triumph of unerring physiognomy — catchingithe per- 
turbation of the conscious soul from her speaking countenance. We saw nothing in 
the management of the pictures, by which other actors work such impressive effects, or 
Uironghout the scene, that challenged either praise or censure ; except the hurrying the 
Queen off the stage, at its conclusion, and cutting out the admonition : — " Good night 
— but go not to my uncle's bed Slc' which was highly improper. That passage is 
one of the striking, the luminous sentences in Young's Hamlet (in which character we 
often saw him) be uttered it with more than human tenderness; it pierced the ear like , 

the admonition of a guardian angel, and yet he contrived to mingle sounds of "filial ar> / 

fection with it that vibrated on the heart. / 

Declamation is not Mr. Adam's /or(€ / his voice wants compass, power, and eupho* ^ 

ny to give pomp and solemnity to tragic sentiment ; defects which he made manifest by 
his cold delivery of the soliloquy on death, and the speech on the human faculties. His ^ 

scene of assumed madness with Ophelia, was his happiest effort, and his sarcastic re- j^ 

plies to Polonios, were indeed emphatically spoken. Ophelia, in her representative, had r 

no attractions ; whv the part was not given to Miss Kock, who always plays it with \ 

undiminished excellence, and affecting grace, is best known to the manaser. ^' 

In his reflective retrospection over *' Poor Yorick's skull," he evinced but little feel- 
ing or conception ; for he did not seem sufficiently lost in the tender recollections that u 
crowd on young Hamlet's memory ; and in giving expression to the elegant morality on V 
the inefficacy of wit — of beauty— or chicane to avert the visitation of death, we noticed 
the absence of the philosophic air, and gloomy solemnity, which should accompany ito 
inculcation, in order to give it effect. 

Young, in the grave scene, it is acknowledged, surpasses Garrick and Kemble. We 
distinctly remember the thrilling effect, which he could produce. He received the 
skull from the erave digger with a surprise that instantly subsided into sorrowful ten- 
derness ; he walked, like the personifiea genius of reflection, some paces from the grave 
Vol. L — 34. 
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towardi the frofkl of the stage, to conceal the eipotion that was fomenting in Lb sool 
and then, as if unable to restrain his feelings any longer, giving it vent in the ejaenlatioii 
«* Alas! poor Yorick &c. which be delivered with a pathos, that corresponded with his 
impressive action. When stage effect can thus be jiroduced— the perfornjer still close- 
ly adhering to the accompaniments of nature — it is that perfection of the art, which 
merits the highest praise. We must do Mr. Adam's the justice to say, that in the 
scene representing the murder of Qonzago, he evinced more nature, feeling, and pas- 
sion than in any other situation connected with his part. He has merit, and likewise 
faults. We do not think too little of him ; he ought not to th'mk too highly of himself. 
His Hamlet is not equal to Mr. Hambliirs; but it is in some scenes superior to Mr. 
Forrest's. The result of the whole is, in our opinion, that Mr. Adams has been mvcb 
cur-puffed by some of the New- York papers. 



ORIGINAL PATCH WORK. 

Obiouv 09 TBK Bijcx MiTSBS — The muses, as personified, originallT, by the Grecia* 
Mythologioal writers, were only three in number. — ^These three Goddesses of poetryv 
aad the fine arts, were Clio, Euterpe, and Thalia. The citizens of Athens, desirous 
of placing the statues of these poetic divinities in the temple of Apollo, they employed 
three of the most skilful sculptors to carry their design into effect. In onler tnat the 
sculptMre should possess all the grace, and beauty, which poetry attributed to the three 
MuseSf each artist was to finish three statues, from which the most elegant [and per- 
ieet speciraena of his performances was to be selected, to fill a niche in the temple ef 
the god of song. The artists, on a given day, produced their exquisite statues, before 
the judges, who were to select those which had reached the highest perfection of the art* 
But no sooner had the judges examined them, than they found that each possessed 
so mofth aymmetry^ grace, and loveliness, as rendered it utterly impossible for them im 
decide eu superiority of execution in any particular statue. 

They at length, however, to prevent any envidions distinction or jealousy between 
tlie seulptora, resolved to place the nine statues in the temple, and call them the Nine 
« Muses. From this accident we are to derive the origin of tne Nine Muses. 

Foots. One of the Performers at the Hay-market Theatre, in conversation with the 
English Aristophanes took occasion to observe— '< what a hum^um kind of a man 
Hr. Goldsmith appeared to be in the green room, compared with the brilliant figure he 
made in poetry. '' Oh, the reason of that," replied Foote, ** is because the Jlltises are 
more engaging companions than ihe plmfera" 

JcAix>usT— infuses the poison of furies into the human breast, and blasts the veidure 
of the noblest affections that blossom in our passions. — ^It extinguishes the liffhts whieb 
love kindled in the heart, sours the temper, obscures the understanding, and like many 
other Tioleut passions, generally produces the very evil it is on the walch to pre- 
, Tent* 

Thb Eltsun Fiklds. Cervantes, Minims, and other Spanish writers, contend that 
the Elysian fields, the abode of happy spirits, " where the trees ever blossom, the 
beams ever shine," was situated in the fruitful plains of Andalusia. In these yallm 
the Spanish poets tell us, that there is a sequestered spot, which cannot be exceeded for 
fertility of soil, benignity of climate, or enchanting beauty and diversity of hill, dalejand 
rviulet. This charming scene they place in a plain, near Malaga, where they tell us 
that the balmy gales play among the gardens full of orange and lemon trees, flowering 
all the year around, and that one must fancy himself to 1^ in some part of Paradise, for 
as far as the eye can reach, there is nothing but what dehghts the senses. The Tiew m 
fascinating beyond description, — the sight is enteKained with a noble prospect of the ex- 
pansive sea, and a country full of architectural objects, and the most beautiful trees : 
— the ears are charmed with an infinite variety of little singing birds, that never either 
night or day cease their love-expressing song. This description our readers will see iv 
the offspring of Spanish mythology. There is no doubt but that the Homeric Elysium 
agrees with the scriptural account of the Garden of Eden, in many particulars, but, still 
we are acquainted with no medium, by which a knowledge of the latter could reach 
,/ the Greeks. 

It is therefore, we think, as vain'a pursuit to look]fop an'attempt to reslise the identieal 
spot of the Poetical Elysium, as it is to search for the foundation of the walls of Troy ; 
or to look for the Tree that bore the forbidden fruit, in the Garden of Eden. 
Tub Soul.-— We have seen a paragraph going the rounds, on this subject ; but as w« 
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%eldom copy, we b<^ to advance the idea which learned authors have bestowed upon 
the mysterioas tbeme. Emeurtu defines the soal to be conoposed of mortal materials* 
¥rhich are anoibilated by the scythe of death. Zeno maintains that it is only a spark oi 
fire ; and Democritus asserts that it is a combination of airy atoms, which communica* 
ting themselves to all parts of the body, produced all its various motions. 

Hippoiaus wrote a desertation proving it to be an animating fluid flowing from the 
focmtain of the heart, through the bodily system. According to Diogenes, it consists of 
air ; and the stoics held that it was but wind. It is advanced by Criiias thai the soul is 
tnnde of blood, by Heraditus that it is formed of an evaporating effusion of humours: 
bj E^mpedodes that it is a mass of the four elements, and by Tlato that it is a part of 
some star. Pythagoras defines it to be a spirit of harmony ; Avicenna says it was ereat«> 
•ed by angels of unextinguishable fire ; and Meirodorus argues that it is attached to the 
bunnan body, as an oyster is to its shell. The emperor Claudius having ordered an 
Advocate to be drowned for detaining the court too long, in the defence of his client* 
the unfortunate pleader earnestly entreated he might undergo some other kind of death, 
and urged in support of his prayer, his belief in the doctrine of an ancient Philosopher 
— ^that the soul was a torch, which might be extinguished in water. 

Arcadia {Translated from a Parisian Periodicat)-— -This beautiful scene of the lores 
«f gods, and goddesses, presents an uninterrupted succession uf vivid landscape pic- 
tures, in which nature has displayed the magic of her pencil, and the grandeur and su- 
blimity of her conceptions, with a creative power of which aK can never be master. 
The Almighty hand, which laid the foundations of its barren, enormous rocks, in the 
eaverns of the deep, and clothed their summits with an azure mantle of chmds, has 
also delighted to spread between their dreary masses the most enchanting rales, and . 

freen, flowery glens, which afford a shelter in their verdant bosoms to coolness and 
alcyon tranquility. Here beautiful shepherdesses attend tbeir flocks, and listen te 
the sighs and music of their swains. 

On ever? side picturesque and well contrasted landscapes, clothed in the spangled 
drapery of spring, and illuminated with sun-lit skies, burst unexpectedly on the sight 
of the traveller, as well as the most charming prospects that can be imagined. 

How often, when we bad climbed the summit of a lowering mountain, studded with 
majestic pines, have we beheld the lightning sporting around us, in all its vivid play- , 
fatness! — How often surrounded with meteor-sparicling clouds, have we seen the 
brightness and splendour of day, turned into transparent darkness, while the atmos- 
phere seemed to thicken, and in the midst of its violent agitation produced the most 
awful, and yet the happier combination of light and shade, than Raphael, or Gorregioi 
io their most noble efforts ever imparted to canvass. Streams of congregated vapours 
rushed rapidly by us, and precipitated themselves into the deep valley ; — loud rolling 
torrents plunged into the yawning gulfs amon^ the rocks, wnile the vast extent m j 

mountain, viewed through the veil of haze, whiclk clasped us round, seemed hung widi ^ 

flowing tapestry ; and the mournful screams of the birds — the dismal howling of the 
winds, and the rustling of the trees, seemed to have realised the picture, which Etepe* 
doeles has given us of the infernal regions. For the hovering Tapours increased the re- 
semblance, as they assumed the dark ^ray appearance of that ocean of air, which ae-> 
cording to his doctrine, repels the souls of criminals, and constrains them to wander 
through the deserts of immensity, or land on the distant orbs that swim on the waves of 
space. 

Criitcse FfiMALCS. — ^How different is the heau ideal which nations form of beauty. 
Those charms that constitute an elegant and pretty woman, in our estimation would be 
esteemed deformities in China. The ' Chinese care not for cheeks enamelled with 
snowy and Vermillion hues, nor for those blue eyes, dimpled lips, pearly teeth, oral 
foreheads, which we look upon with such admiration as the fascination of a heautiftil 
face. To see auburn, or golden tresses of silken hair, waving on a living bust of bhte 
veined marble, or veiling with their ringlets downy breasts on which the God of love 
himself should sigh to pillowjhis head, would be to the Chinese lover an irksome sighf^ 
a chilling view that would instantly damp and congeal the ardour of his passion. 

The Chinese women cut off all their hnir, except k little lock, which they tastefallr 
tie up in a wreath on the crown of their heads. They care not for a wrinkled foreheaOy 
<yr tawny countenance — they never regret having thick waists, and squabby forms, if 
kind nature blesses them with the seducive charms of small black eyes, broad faces, 
short noses, and small feet, as they are with these requisites of Chinese beauty, consid- 
ered by the naen perfectly lovely. •* Their feet," says Dr. Barrow, " are unnaturally 
little, so that when they walk, they move like cripples, and seem as if the fbrepart of 
the foot had been cutoff, leaving the remainder like the stump of an amputated limb.^*^ 
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The way, we lure told, by travellers, which they train small feet, is to stop by com* 
pression the growing of the ankle and foot, from irJancy, leaving however, the great 
toe in its natural state, to bend and keep, the others under the sole of the foot, to which 
they at last adhere so closely, that they can never be separated. The female children 
who undergo this painful operation, sufifer great torture from the ligaments which so 
tightly bind their feet as often to burst the veins. The Chinese (females, who reside 
in the mountains, and remote places, have not adopted this barbarous custom : but in 
consequence, they are regarded by the rest with abhorrence, and are only employed in 
servile offices. Indeed so violent appears the prejudice in favour of distorted limbs, 
that should there be two sisters, equal in all other respects, both mental and personal, 
but this, that the feet of the one had been maimed, and those of the other not, the latter 
would be reduced to the necessity of spending her days in obscurity and servitude. 
This vile custom could have originated in nothing more, than a mistaken idea of beau- 
ty, carried on through successive ages, until it attained a preposterous degree of ex- 
cess. 

Pop£. — During the last illness of the immortal Bard, an altercation took place, in his 
chamber, between the two Doctors that attended him. The one (Dr. Burton) chain- 
ing the other (Dr. Thomson) with accelerating the death of their illustrious patient, by 
the violent purges he had administered. Dr. T. retorted in the bitterest language of 
recrimination, and threatened to chastise his accuser. Pope, raising his head from the 
pillow, said, " gentlemen, forbear ! this squabble is ungracious ! Between ye both, j^oa 
nave reduced me to a dangerous state ;' i, however, forgive you for the errors which 
you committed in my treatment, on condition that you shall, after my death, cause the 
following epigram to be added to the next edition of the Dunciad^ byway of post- 
script : — 

'* Dunces rejoice ! — ^forgive all censures past ; 
The greatest dunce has killM your foe at last." 

UNION EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 

The strictures on this subject, which a solicitous regard for the interest And charae- 
ter of our country, induced us to make in our last number, have elicited a kind of am- 
biguous palinode from a journal, which is the acredited official organ, of the institu- 
tion. As far as we could gather the dubious meaning of that Delphian answer, the 
society is not to be at all considered as Irisb. Sincerely do we thank them for the 
averment, because we wish to warn our countrymen, who are now happy in their na- 
tive land, as well as those who are enjojing competence in Canada, " to shake off the 
drowsiness of delusion, dash away the magic glass of hope, and open their eyes, lest 
/ they be led astray, in a country where they are very unwelcome, by the fairy light of 

an inteUigenee 0^6," in New-York. Let them remember, ere they set out on a " wild 
goose chase," that the Unoin Emigrant Society, shall afford them no pecuhiaat ab- 
siSTANCE whatever. At the tripod of sages, and " Venerable Patriarchs" (God bless 
the mark !) they will receive, indeed, gratuitously, '* advice" and a *^ route througbjthe 
wilds, which, like the path of glory, leads but to the grave. We are not, nor never snail 
be so servile as to disguise the unbiassed and honest dictates of our opinions, even 
though their promulgation may militate against our interest, and give offence to gen- 
tlemen whose esteem we would not willingly forfeit. We, in this spirit of candour, 
without making any apology for our last article, declare that there are not two mem- 
bers of the institution, who have not been influenced by the noblest and most disinter- 
ested motives in getting up the Emigrant Society. But the unexampled number of 
Emigrants flocking hourly to this city from the Canadas demonstrates that the estab- 
lishment of the institution only promotes the evil it intended to diminish and counter^ 
act. Allured by the tenor of the statements in the city newspapers, Irish, Scotch, and 
English settlers have been induced to abandon their comfortable homes in Canada, 
and come to this city, where they expected to have been furnished, by the society, 
with money to defray their travelling expenses to the southern states. Deeply do thev 
now lament their credulity. We fear that when the papers of this city reach Ireland, 
the mania of emigration, will also become an epidemic there, and that hundreds of our 
deluded Countrymen will be attracted hither by the false beacon hung up in the Intelli- 
gence Office in Mott-street. But we trust that the Dublin Evening Post, the Regiiter^ 
and the Cork and Belfast papers, will proclaim to the Irish mechanics' and labooren, 
that it is madness for them to come for " advice" to New- York ; aye, and such an ad- 
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vice too, as will neither have the wiadom of a Nestor, nor the inspiration of a Daniel. 
As the spirit of industry is already spreading its beneficent effects through Inland, let 
her sons lay aside their religious dissensions, and simultaneously devote their labour 
to the patriotic task of cultivating their native land, and bringing into operation her vast 
conamercial, manufacturing, and agricultural resourceSj which will make her a prospe- 
rous and flourishing nation. 

Let no one infer, nor construe from the import of this article, that we have the re- 
motest intention, either by design, or implication, to cast a shade of obliqaious censure 
on the conduct and motives of the gentlemen constituting the Emigrant Society. Far 
be such an unworthy design from our thoughts. Under their salutary and active 
management, applicants to the office, may depend on fair and equitable justice. 



LADY MORGAN'S FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 

Wk are happy to announce to our readers, that early in the month of June last, as 
we learn from the new Montrlt Magazine, a new historical romance, in 3 vols, enti- 
tled <* Geraldine of Desmond'^'* or Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth ; was published by 
Mr. Colburn, of London. 

The tyrannic and peculating government of Elizabeth in Ireland, js no doubt ex- 
hibited by her ladyship, in the strongest Basso relievo of historical sculpture. There 
is not that being in existence better acquainted with Irish history, than our great and 
gifted countrywoman, so that we shall have in this work, graphic and accurate por- 
traits of the cruel and rapacious Gootes, Binghams, Coles, Chichesters, Gores, Tay- 
lors, Clements and the other sanguinary adventurers, who stained the coronets of the 
Virgin Queen in Irish blood. We shall give a review of the work in our next. 

Another Romance from the vived and luxuriant pen of her Ladyship, called the 
Book of the Boudoir is announced as ready for the press. 

For the copyright of these two works, it is said, she has received 4000 Guineas. 



OSSIAN, AND THE EDITOR OF THE N. Y. EVENING POST. 

Iir a recent number of the Eivening Post, the learned and accomplished editor of that 
respectable Journal, was- pleased to honour this periodical with a notice. In allusion 
to our translations from the ancient Irish under the head of " Ossianie Fragments" he 4 

says, "they are not however ossianie, or if they are, Macpherson must have taken li- ^ 

berties with his original. 

We candidly acknowledge that they are not " Ossianie" but we gave them that title, 
merely because Mc Dairy our original author, was emphatically styled, by his cotem- 

f^oraries, in 1646, the '* Second Ossian" in consequence of his felicitous imitations of the 
rish Poet-hero. We would respectfully beg leave however, to remind the talented editor 
of the Evening Post that the fact of Mr. Macpherson having no original for those ad- 
mirable productions of his own, which he unjustly called the " Poems of Ossian" has 
been established, on immoveable grounds, by David Hume, Sir Alexander Mackenzie^ 
Mr. Laing, Dr. Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, (See his Scottish Borders,) and though -' 

last, not least, by the ablest critic of the age, Francis Jeffrey, Es(i. These Scottish / 

writers surrendered the sophistical citadel which was raised by Mr. Macpherson and f. 

Dr. Blair, and restored the Ossianie laurel to Erin. Indeed, after the tremendous ex- ( 

plosion of the mine laid bv Dr. Johnson, which shattered the entire fortress of Scotch i 

pretension, it would be the madness of national vanity in these intelligent writers, to \* 

claim the Irish Bard any longer. In the course of our history, we shall adduce irrefrag- 
able proofs of our legitimate claim, to the honour of giving birth to ossian, and of being 
the progenitors of the Bruces, the Campl^ells, the Mac Donalds, Fergusons, and some 
other of the noblest names that shine in Scottish story. It is to us Scotland is indebt- 
ed for her ancient language, and her present name, and it was from us she received let- 
ters and religion. It was our Fingal, at the head of the Irish militia, emaneipated Cal- 
idonia from the Roman yoke, in the third century as the venerable Bede, and the eru- 
dite Pinkerton, can testify. In fine we can show that Albania was for centuries an 
Irish colony; and that modem Scotia " was peopled," as Sir Gallaghan says, << with our 
own hands." 



arO Mr. O^CanmU. 

We eertainly concede, what eandoar requires ut to admit, tbat we ciimiot ciire 
gant translations of Mc. Dairj's poems ; beeause the poetry and music of the Irish ate 
so closely analogous, and the sound so faithlul an ecno to the sense, that the latter 
seems to bid defiance to the adaptation of anr other language to its melody, and the 
former would sustain an injury, in its beautiful compounds and harmonious delicacies, 
if even given in the copious and florid language of Ma. Btrart himself, which is so 
peculiar for the sweetness of its chadences, and caracteristic aptness for mnsie and 
poetry. 



MR. O'CONNELL, 

Br the latest Dublin papers arrived in this city, it appears that Mr. O'Connell reach- 
ed Einris, the capital of Clare, at one o'clock, on thtr morning of the 10th of June. His 
progress from Dublin to Ennis, was like the triumphant procession of 'a Roman Con- 
queror. On his approaching Limerick, he was met by more than 100,000 pcNople, ar- 
rayed in their holiday dresses, and carrying garlands of oak and laurel, ia their haacb, 
who insisted on dragging his carriage into the city. He harangued the multitude for 
an hour and a half, whom he earnestly warned and exhorted to obey the laws, flnd 
cherish the warmest gratitude for the most liberal English king, that ever bad authority 
in Ireland. From Limerick to Ennis a distance of S8 miles be was acconpanied by a 
Cavalcade of three hundred gentlemen, as the " Limerick guard of honour." At the 
town of Six-mile Bridge, which is the halfway post between Limerick and Eanis, Mr. 
0*Connell was welcomed by more than sixty thousand of the inhabitants of Clare, 
among whom there were hundreds of protestants. It was ten o'clock at night when he 
arrived in that picturesque village, so beautifully situated on the river Outraia^ which 

gours its tributary waters into the Shannon. Here Mr. Sheil, Mr. . Steele, aad Mr. 
cott, the celebrated solicitor, were waiting to apprise him of their complete sueoesa in 
effecting the registry of near nine hundred ten pound freeholdefig who weie all 
ready to contend under bis banner. Without talung the slightest refreshment, he 
again addressed the people, and inveighed bitterly agtiinst the punic faith of Welling- 
ton, Peel, and Sir Edward O'Brien, the latter, the father of the sitting member for 
Clare, who pledged himself to Mr. 0'Connell« to give him his support ; but said he 
" broken faith and apostacy, have been the characteristics of that degenerate familr 
fi-om the traitor, Lord Inch'iquin, who sold his sovereign to Cromwell, down to Sir Ed- 
ward." The vast multitude followed the Liberator to Ennis, where on their arrival, 
they found almost every house illuminated, and the streets full of people, at the early 
hour of one in the morning. Mr. O'Connell spoke to them, with his usual force and 
felicity, expressing his sanguine hopes of success, and that the popular principles of 
Freemen, would eive him now, as they did before a decisive victory over " the hacks 
and underlings ofPeel and Wellington." 

The popular portion of the English and Irish press is confident of tlie success of our 
great Patriot. It was not known in Dublin, on the 9th of June, whether Yeney Fitz- 
gerald or Sir Edward O'Brien's second son, 'was to be Mr. O'ConneH's opponent. We 
look out with impatience for the arrival of the next packet, which, we hope, will bring 
*' glad tidings," to cheer every Irish bosom, and communicate a glowing spark to the 
enthusiasm of every friend of civil and religious liberty in America. 



HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 

That truly liberal and enterprising London publisher, Me. CoLUVRir, who so me- 
nificentlv estimates Irish Gekius, basjere this period published Mr. Shiel's faitlDry of 
the Irish Catholic Association. This work is almost as] anxiously looked for, as 
Moore's life of Byron. 

From the poetical eloquence, and graceful style of the antibor, we May expect a his- 
torical performance of unrivalled excellence. 

We hope we shall hare it, in time for a review in our next number. This work em- 
braces a history of Irelsnd from 1764, down to the dissolution of the Assocmtiott. 

We hear that Messrs Caret and Lea of Philadelphia, will putilished this ▼aluaMu 
history in a few days. It will certainly command an immense sale on this ooiitifieiit. 
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XIII. 



' A7an Triihman, let me thank you for y^ur 
ezceltent biographical sketch of Debmodt. Thai 
•ketch I trust will throw new light on the memory 
of our great but neglected bard in America. The 
Interest which every Irishman should take in the 
Shield induces me to send to you the very auto- 
graph of Ladi Moto aw's elegiac tribute to the mem- 
ory of the Irish genius. As I value her Ladyship s 
autograph, which was never prinied^mon than any 
inanimate thing in my possession, you will please 
Uke a copy of it, and return it to me by the next 
mail. I am, with every wish for the success of your 
work, your friend, Balltshakjiok.* 

I. 

Thy silent wing, oh! Tma, hath chas*d away 

&>me feath'ry hours of frolic youth's fleet joy, 
Since firil I hung upon the melting lay. 
Or shared the raptores of a " Mmstial Boy." 

II. 
Since first I caught the dav*f reflected light, 

That OBtini emanated from his soul ; . 
Or distant followM his enthusiast flight. 
Or from her feiry dreams a vision stole. 

1 11. 
His bud of IHe was thus but in its spring. 

Mine but a germ in nature's bloomy wreath; — 
He taught mv timid Muse t' expand her wing, 
I tauaht bis heart its first fond sigh to breathe. 
^ IV. 

And as the sweetly various verse he wove 

The minstrel swore his kind'ling iancy stole 
Her inspiration from the lip of love. 
That gave his lifeless strain a vital souL 

For ITaney o'er his cradled visions threw 
The seeds of Poeq^'s immortal flowers, 

Gerom'd his young laurel with Aouian dew« 
And shed her influence o*er his earliest hours. 

In sooth be was not one of common mould. 

His burning soul on thought's Aect pinions borne, 
Now sought his kindred heaven subhniely hold; 

Now stopp'd the woes of kindred man to mourn. 
*^^ VI i. 

In his dark eye the light of genius shone. 

Through the translucent dew of pity's tear;— 
And eonow claim'd the minstrel as her own, 

By the sad shade she taught his smile to woar. 
' VIII. 

Ev'n from his birth the Muse's matchless boy. 

She gave his lisping strains melodious flow ;— 
And proudly own^d him with a mother's joy. 

Yet etill he call'd himself *' the child of wo." 

IX. 



The sport of destiny—' rea' ion's heir, [sttay 'd ;— 
From realm to realm, from. clime to clime he 
Check'd by no guardian tie, no parent care. 
His heart's wild 'pulse to nature's touch ne'er 
play'o. 

XIV. 
Yet vain did absence wave- the oblivious wand, 

One spark still glimmering on his breast to (hill, 
Illum'd by sympathy'^ enthusiastic hand, 
That erst awak'd his Lyre's respousive thrilh 

XV. 
Tho' o'er eternity's unbounded space. 

The passing thrill of many a year had toU'd 
And weeping mem'ry each sad phanj^e could trace, 
" And Alps between us rose, and oceans loU'd.** 

XVL 
Tet still the laws immutable and true. 

To nature's potent voice — auractioo's lawf — 
Each spirit to iu kindred spirit diew, 
O sweet efiGects, the fond and final cause. 

XVU. 
But when long clierish'd hope repos'd its ■uul. 

Upon the bosom of awakened joy; — 
Death from the arms of new-born pleasures stole* 
And embryo bliss Anthemae*t ^'Minstrel Boy.'* 

XVIU. 
Oh ! had she bover'd o'er thy couch of death. 

Or cheered with i^enial glance thy closing eye; 
Reeall'd with lender cares thy fleeting breath. 
Or caught with tear-strain'd lip thy last faint sigh. 

XIX. 
It would have been the *' luxury of wo,'* 

Apd haply ttiou woulst not reluctant meet 
Thy final hour in soft affections glow. 
Or change for fev'riih life a death so sweet. 



• We tender oor sincere thB.tikBtoBaUyshmntum 
for the special favour he has conferred upon us. 
Indeed we are morally certain that the exquisite 
poem of our unrivalled countrywoman, never saw 
the light of publicity before, as we never met it 
in any edition of her works, or iu the pases of the 
Dublin Periodicals. Nor does the late Mr. Josbtb 
Atkinson, the accom])lished author of the Kxeur- 
tionio KUlamtyt allude to it in his remarks oa kcf 
Ladyship's incomparable productions. We shaU' 
with pleasure comply with his wishes, in our next, 
by giving a local and historical sketch of Slipo» 
and Ballyshannon. We have been long kwkng 
for the Anthoiogia^ and our kind correspondent 
will increase the debt of gratitude which we alrea- 
dy owe him, if he leaves it for us at the office of 
the Albany Abgus, whence the polite Editob of 
that respecuible Journal will be good enough lb 
have it forwarded lo ui,by one of tlie Steam Boati. 



For still the world each finer transport chill'd. 
That Bteals the feeling's nerve, or fancy's dream ; 

And when each pulse to rapture's pressure thriU'd, 
£xperienoe aiaropt the soul-alluring beam. 

A. 

And oh ! too oft by iw88ion*B whhrlwind driven. 

Far from cold prudence's level path to stray ; 

He thought th' illosive light a rav from heaven. 

That fiir'd him on to pleasure's devious way. 

XI. 
To Wies abaodon'd— now pursu'd by wo. 
The world's aad outcait— now the world*! prood 
guw; 
The ^ne or yew altemate wfeeth*d his bfow ; 
Ttaaeoldiei'B laurel, or the Poet*sbayB. 

Xfl. 

SxBflBple'e baneful fbree— temptation's wiU-— 

Guided the wand'rings of hie pilgrim years ; 

Pasaioii's warm child deceived by fbrtune's smile. 

That steep'd each glance of joy in misery 'vtears. 



APELLES AND THE 
COBBLER. 

A HISTORIC TAJLBt 

InscHUd to CoLOKEL CRtBnn <if Ih^ Oommirtiml 

Adn$tHMr. 

'* JVe tuior uttra er^idam*^ ^ 

In Athens, once £» adeiioe fam'd» 
A Painter Uv'd, Apelles nam'd. 
With nicest touch he formed each featata» 
By art 'tis said he rival'd nature, 
So true he uve you gestuie, air, 
You'd think the man himealf waathen^ 

Historians say he'd often venture. 

To hear incog the public censuiv. 

With this intent it was, 'tis said. 

Behind a portrait snug he laid : 

And here conceaPd, he meant to try 

What faults were found by pameit by. 
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Aeseoibled critics all agree 
The niceit eye no fault could tee, 
Such grace, such ease, and such coiunand. 
Must sure require a masler*s hanri, 
A cobbler now, who stood beside it, 
(•^ faterdum vulgus rede videt") 
Cries '* Sure Mis clear with half an eye. 
That sandal buckles much too high, 
A sole like that was never made, 
By any man who knew the trade." 
The crowd at first would scarce believe 
A cobbler could a fault perceive, 
Yet faith ! Uwas found, on close inspection. 
The cobbler^s was a just objection. 
Elate with praise, the cobbler cries — 
** Tbere^s no expression in these eyes, 
These limbs too want both eatie and strength, 
This hand wants form, this figure engUi.** 
Apelles who, we said, was near. 
Came forth and whlfper'd in his ear, 
*' You now beyond your skill have gone, 
And c«nntrV things you caiCt have kjunan. 
That fignre, just in ev*ry part. 
Is deem*d a master- piece of art ; 
Confine your judgment to your trade. 
You there may know where faults are made; — 
But take a hint from what has past. 
And juoer judge beyond your last."* 

MOSSOP. 



* The ColonePs criticism on the pictures in the 
Academy of Design, was the most ludicrous and 
absurd ezhibitiou that vanity ever made of her ig- 
Doraoce. 



LINES . 

ON BRINGS MARTYRED PATRIOT. 

Oh ! cold is the grave where he silently slumbers, 

Where nought but the wild bird his requiem sings; 
There sad let the miustrel-boy breathe the wild 
numbers 

Of gvief oVr the plaintive harp*s sorrowing strings. 
Calm, calm is his sleep and unsullied his glory. 

In the shade of the laurels his martyrdom won. 
And long let his name be emblazoned in siory — 

Green Isle of the ocean ! thy patriot son. 

Oh, sweet be his rest, while in sorrow we wail him, 

And mourn o*er his fate in our tremulous songs, 
Green Erin ! oht soA lei thy bards proudly hail him 

As the hero who bled for th^ desolate wrongs ; 
Twine, ,twine the sad harp with the cypress and 
willow, [urn ; 

That shade, with their foliage, bis mouldering 

Bedew*d with the tear drops that bathe his cold 

pillow, [mourn. 

Where sleep the lone relics of him whom we 

With nought but the verdure that decks bis cold 
iKMom, This breast. 

And springs through the damp sod that covers 
Or the fragrant perfume of the wild heather blossom 

In the blaze of his glory, oh there Jet him rest ! 
But his spirit has fled to a happier haven — [part : 

Where the bright shades of heroes.meet never to 
Oh, write not his epitaph^let it be graven. 

By ORATiTUDK deep on each patriot heart. 

Sweet harp of my country ! let thy lorrowiiig num- 
bers 
Bitatbe o*er the cold giaTe of him whom we weep. 



And hallow with music the ipotsHiere he tluinbera 
And wake the wild anthem of grief o'er bis sleep: 

Then calm be his rest, let him dwell in bisglory. 
In the shade of the laurels his martyrdom woo; 

Oh ! long shall his name be recorded in story. 
Green island of songs, as thy patriot son* 

CAROLAN. 
JVtw York, July, 1829. 



LINES 

WRITTEN AFTER A STORM. 

I love to stroll near ocean's strand. 

And mark the lulling storm ^ 
To view the hand of Heav*n expand, 

And Natuie's smiles reform ; 
To see at eve the starry brooch 

Loop up the thunder cloud ! 
While herald radiance speaks th' apamcli. 

Of night's bright empress, proud. 

Oh ! there are voices when a change. 

So glorious comes o'er Heaven ; 
Heard when the lightning's forked range. 

Exults o'er forests riven ! 
Heard when the whirlpool's horrid wavei» 

Disgorge the broken wreck ; 
And sounded throu{;h old ocean's caves. 

And o'er -each trembling deck. 

And it is heard in homes like this. 

When nature's ratings o'er; 
Her sunny laugh of featured bliss 

Dispels the tempest's roar. 
Oh holy nature 1 still to thee 

May every heart be bowed, 
Grandeur in all changes see, 

Of sunshine and of cloud ! B. 

ELEGIAC LINES, 

(Written by a young lad^ m Emlt, on the grow 
of h€r lover, in inn.) 

Adown the green dale near the abbey's ramains.* 

All under the willow he lies; 
There by the pale moonlight JlfommM complaliu. 

And sad with the night breeze she sight. 

• It is not the dew-drop adorns the wild roee. 
On the briar-bound grave of my dear ; 

I could not but weep while 1 pray'd his repote, 
And the tremb'ling drop is — a tear.' 

*It is unnecessary to inform a gentleman eo deep- 
ly read in the antiquarian lore of bis countiy m§ 
the Editor of the Irish Shield, that prfor to the mis- 
sion of St. Patrick, St. Albt, one ofthe disciples of 
Patadius, built a church in Emlt, on the mine of 
which Laiiorgan, arch* bishop of Casbel erected a 
cathedral of great extent and architecbtural gimnd* 
eur, in 803, as appears by its noble and interestiiif 
ruins. The only part that has escaped the lavages 
of time is the choir, kept still in neat order, witb 
stalls, pews, Ac- Here was kept formerly, when the 
youth of Europe visited our countnr for instruction, 
a celebrated school, at which not less tbanf fifteen 
hundred students are said to have been edocaied at 
the s^me time. In the cathedral is ao ancient 
monument, of connderable labour, sum] el^ltnoe of 
workmanship, belonging to the O'Hurtoys. 
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*' VVhat0*er may be wir humUe lot^ 
fey foea denonnc^d — by fiicnds foi^ot— 



ThiiM is our aoil — our aigby our aoiil^-* 
Gbm of ths Ocbav — LofBLT EMBaaiA la^B.' 



HO; nil. 



FOR AVGUSTt 1829. 
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HISTORY OF IREI^ANDo 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Religian and farm of worship of the Pagan Irish. — The reigns ofEachaidh^ 
Cearmna^ and Sohhairce^ Eochaidh 11. — Fiaehadh^ Eochaidh III^ Aongw^ 
EadhnOf Rotheachia^ Seadhna^ Fiachadh //. Muinhtamkoin^ and AUergoid* 
^^OUamk Fodhla^ his glorious reign^ institutions^ and legislatwe ordimanees: 
and the National Assembly at Tara. 

A. M. 2865. The Celtic religion, of the ancient Irish, was in manjr respects 
Mmilar tothat of the Jewish Patriarchs. — ^Tiiey worshipped one Supreme Being, 
in t^ sacitMl gro?es, consecrated to him :-^tbej ofiered victims to hiib, and 
other sacrifices of expiation. — Their ritual was remarkable for its awful simpli- 
city. Thejr worsldpped the San by the name of Bel, and the Moon, which 
tkejr placed next to the Sun in reverence fbr its attributes and nocturnal glory. 
The class of Druids, who offered the lunar sacrifices, were called Samnothei; 
they inculcated the doctriBe of transmigration and maintained that the soul must 
be purified indifferent bodies, before it could enter the celestial mansions of hap- 
piness. The religious festival of the Moon wa« celebrated on the first of No- 
vember. The temple of the Moon was, we are told, an -immense pile, whose 
ruins are still to be seen at Tlachta, in the County of Meath. — Here, on ererj 
eve of November, the votaries of Cynthia assembled in multitudes, to offer ado- 
ration, and receive the consecrated fire of Samhuin^ or the Moon, from the 
Dnridii ; for it was deemed an act of enormous impiety to kindle the winter 
hetfrtlxtf atom any other, than the divine flame of the holy altars of Samhain. 
The tax letied jfrom every house for the Moon-fire brought immeoae revenues 
to the Druids. — ^The Gauls and Britons derived, according to Bede, the principles 
of their theoLogy from the Irish Druids.* The learned Charles O'Connor says. 



« t( 



The 



sncienc mode of worship iiidoated by the Celtic snd Sevtbi«in nations of Eu- 
rope, seeMiir evidently to have originafea in Ireland. This much, at least, is eertam, 
that the religion of the Oauls, as deKvered by Cvsar, an indisputable authority, and 
such accounts as other writers, Ofeek and Roimin, have Aimished as, are in the fullest 
manner elucidated and eonfirmed by Irish histm'y.''«^-0'HALLORAir. 

" The relkion of the Ganle was foeeded on the same theological principles, as those 
practised in the ritual of the heathen Irish. What the original eeltic reUgien was, we 
learn not only from Irish history ; bat ftt>m the concurrent testimony of foreign authors 

VpL. I.— 35. 
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274 The History of Ireland. 

5* Our ancestors worshipped Bel, or Beleus, as God of the sun, or fire* and so 
did the ancient fire-wcwsblppers of Persia by the name of Bfithras : — and Apollo, 
I take to be only a corruption of Beleus, being among the Greeks and Romans 
the God of the sun ; and cousequentlj one of their deities borrowed from the old 
Celts." This hypothesis strengthens the historical supports of our country being 
the hyperborean Isle of the ancients-f 

In our last chapter, we narrated the fatal circumstances that grew out of the 
idolatiy of Tighernmas and deprived him of Ufe, and kingdom. Some writers, 
among whom are the acute O'Flaherty, and the learned Lynch, contend, that 
there was an interregnum of -seven years, after the death of tliis Prince. We, 
however, on the authority of Dr. Keating, and O'HaUoran dissent from an opin* 
ion, which is not sustained by a concurrence of historical evidence. Neither the 
regal list of GioUa Caomhain^ the psalter of Cashei, nor the Bruodin chronicle, 
makes any allusion to such a chasm in our sovereign supremacy. An Interreg- 
num of seven years, would be inconsistent with the genius of the Milesian consti- 
tution. We do not think it probable, that a crown for which there were so many 
rital candidates, and which even the lawful monarch could, often, only retain by 
force of arms, would remain in abeyance, for such a period, without exciting the 
ambition, or tempting the struggles of the provincial kings. In some instances, 
indeed, the elected king is not acknowledged as supreme monarch, or Ard Righ^ 
by our annalists, who bestowed on them, the appellation of Oafra Sabrach^ or 
monarchs not legally chosen by general consent. *' When we, reflect, says 
O'HaUoran,*' on the nature of the succession ; that the nation, from the Prince 



alfio, that it wss the same with that of the oKI patriarchs. They worihipped one Sa* 
preme Being, not in temples, but in groves of oak, which being open at the top and 
sides, were, in their opinion, more acceptable to the divine and uaconfined being, whom 
tbey adored. They believed in a future state of rewards and punishments, suitable to 
their behaviour in this life." — WxairBR. 

* '* MUhraSy the sun, which was worshipped by the idolatrous Persians ; — ^that word, 
however, signifies fire in the literal sense. 

Mithras is certMnly called fire by the Scythians, from whom the Irish are descended, 
as well as the Persians. The similarity of language and ancient mode of worship of 
the Persians and Irish confinni in some degree, the pretensions of the latter to an eastern 
origia."— 2bkR J'« HisL of the Druid». 

" We may remark here by the way, that the ScoU (as the Irish were originally cal- 
led) in the extremity of the west, had descended from the same Scythian ancestors with 
the Persians, in almost the extremities of the east, as is demonstrable not only from 
similitade of theology, but of language also, the strongest evidences for the origin of 
any nation; thus Caors, fire, is Cyr in Persian. Ci6s, a stipend or tribute, is Ocu or 
gaz in Persian." — BoxHoawius. 

t ** The Scots brought this Relij^on from'Spain, before it received any'considerable al- 
terations from the intercourses with the Tyrians, Phoenicians and other natio^, who 
settled in that country. It is without dispute, from the glory and renown which the 
heathen ministers of this religion gained throughout all Europe, that the name of 
" Ierite," or sacred Isle, was given to Ireland." — Diuer. on Iriih HisUpage 98. 

** Diodorus Secolus has preserved an account out of Hecaieutt a very ancient author 
of a northern Island, little less than Sicily, situated over against the Celtae,- and in- 
habited by those whom the Greeks called Hyperboreans. — " It is," says he, " fruitful, 
pleasant and dedicated to Apollo. That Ood, for the space of nineteen years, used to 
c^e and converse with them, and which is more remarkable, they could, as if they 
had the use of Telescopes, show the moon very near them. They had a large grove, 
and temple of a round form to which the Priests frequently resorted with their narps 
to chaunt the praises of Apollo, their great deity." " The situation of the Island, op- 
posite to the Celtae, who were the inhabitants of Britain, and Gallia ; — its being com- 
pared>?ith'Sicily in size ; — its being dedicated to Apollo, t. e, the sun, which planet the 
Irish eertainly worshipped ; the description of their temples, which were always round ; 
and the mention of their harps ; are all so many concuiring circumstances, which seem 
more than probable, that this could be no other country than Ireland." — Fide Br, 
SmUKe History of the county of Cork, VcL L page 367. 
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io the peasant, was divided into classes; that honour and dignities were herodi- 
tary in families ; and that in times of the greatest distress, particularly during the 
Danish wars, these customs prevailed ; — in fact the constitution ceased as soon 
as they were discontinued » we must doubt the probability of such an ii4erreg- 
num." Be this as it may, the succeeding monarch was Eocuaidh, son of ^tre 
of the royal line of Ith. Whether conquest or election raised him to the throii^ 
we are not informed. He was sumaraed Edghachachy or of the many coloured 
robe, because his silken mantle was as variegated as the rainbow. He is neither 
distinguished for virtues nor vices in our annals. All that we are told, is that after . 
a disturbed reign of four years, he was slain by Cearmna, of the line of Ir. The 
homicide, in conjunction with his brother Sobhairce, assumed sovereign power. 
They, Uke many of their predecessors, made a partition of the kingdom. 

The southern division, from Drogheda to Limerick, ivas governed by Cearmna; 
the northern, from the Boyne to Londonderry, by Sobhairce. They were united 
by affection and policy, but after a turbulent reign of forty years, they were de- 
feated and slain, at the battle of Tara, by Eocuaidu Faobharglas (or the green 
blade) of the royal dynasty of Heber. 

This Prince ascended the Irish throne, A. M. 2909. He caused several forges 
to be erected for the fabrication of martial weapons. He filled all his arsenals 
with arms, and the appellation of Faobharglas was given him, from his having 
discovered the art of giving different colours to sword blades. We are informed 
that the points of his javeUns, spears, and scimitars were green. In the psalter 
of Cashel, he is distinguished by the title of Faohhardhearg^ or the king of the. 
bloody edge, intimating the prowess of his sword in cutting down his enemies, in 
battle. He invaded Scotland, punished tlie Picts for assisting the late kings of 
the house of Ir, and after obliging them to pay tribute and give him hostages, 
bound them by oath nevell^o interfere again in the elections of tlie Irish mo- 
narchs. 

He returned to Tara in triumph, but the Hebereans conspired against him, 
and, with their followers, attacked him, and succeeded in vanquishing his army 
and killing himself, at the battle of Gorman, in Meath. 

Fiachadh LabhruiTiej the chieftain of the victorious Hebereans, was invested 
with the royal purple, A. M. 2929. The epithet Lahhraine^ was given him 
from Inbher Labhruine, a river, that suddenly made its appearance in his reign. 
It is also recorded that Lough Erne, in the county of Fermanagh, one of the mo«t 
beautiful and picturesque lakes in Europe, overflowed i£s bounds in this reign, 
and deluged an extensive scope of the country, belonging, theot to the JBmaanz 
of the Belgic tribe, from whom this noble sheet of water, derives its name. In 
our topography of the counties of SUgo, Fermanagh and Cavan, we shall de^ 
scribe the enchanting Islands, with which Loch Erne is interspersed, and the 
romantic domains with which its limpid waters are fringed. 

Fiachadh was a Prince of martial genius, and great capacity for government. 
He defeated the Hebereans in four successive engagements, and afterwards em- 
barked with his son Aongus,,for Scotland, where he soon quelled aii insurrectiDQ 
of the Picts, from whom he exacted the usual tribute.* But neither his virtoes^ 

* *' This gallant king and his son Aongus, engaged the Scottish Picts, and the old 
Britons that inhabited •^26ama, and defeated ^tbem in every action. The effect of these 
victories was an entire conquest of the country, and a reduction of that war-like peo- 
ple, the Caledonians, as well as the Picts, to pay homage to the crown of Ireland. For 
though the Picts had, from the time of Heremon, been tributaries. to the Irish, for the 
space of 230 years a^er the Milesians first possessed themselves of the Island, yet the 
Scots never owned themselves under sabjection, tilfthey were conquered by Fiachadh 
Labhruine, who compelled the whole kingdom of Scotland to obedience, and forced the 
inhabitants to pay an annual tribute." — Keating. 

" Indeed all our own old historians admit that we were for ages before, and after the 
birth of Christ, tributary to the crown of Ireland. — Laing^a Hist, of Scotland. 

*' That Scotland was a colony of Ireland cannot be denied. The evidence o( bistoiy* 
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nor hii valour could suard his throne from the m«cbinatio|i8 of CPlispir^ftoft, 
-SocHAEDH, the grandson of the monarch of that naoie, raised the standard of 
i^veiH, and ^ve battle to Pia^hadhj on the plains of Bealgadin, vhere the brave 
4ung fdl covered with glory, afler a reign of twenty-seven years. TKe 
defeat and death of ti^e herov^ Fiachadh gave the victor^ 'Sochaioh III. tiie son 
of Maferbhis, the sonof Eochadh 11, possession of the Iristi^srown. He wasAur- 
iiamed Mnmho^ from his strength and power ; and it is from hinithat MoQster do- 
rives its name, as the psdter m Oashel testifies. His reign makes no great figure 
in our annads. He lost his power as he gained it, bj insurrection* Aonqu8» the 
son of Fiaoha, at the head of his adherents brought the king to an engagement, 
at Cliach, where the rojal troops were routed and the monarch slain. A- M. 2975w 
The accession of AoNotJS, who was distinguished by the appellation of the Ol' 
Bhuadhaichy or the invincible victor, to the throne, was hailed by the univecsal 
acdamation of the Irish people. He had talents fit to shiue in the field and io 
cabinet. In the beginning of his reign, the Damnonii of Connaught made 9m 
attempt to shake off his authority ; but he soon suppressed this rebellioip^ and 
reduced the insurguents to subjection. 

He pursued a legion of the rebels to Britain, whither they had fled in hopes of 
obtaining succors m>m the Picts ; and succeeded, not only in annihilating theijo^ 
but in chastising also the Picts for giving them reception, contrary to the faith (nf 
treaties. 

He must indeed, have met a determined opposition from the revoked Belgae, 
and their allies the Picts, as our (listorians say that they fought 30 pitched pat* 
ties with him, before they had yielded to his subjection. On his return hoiine» 
flushed with victory, he was obliged to march to Thomond and Fermanagh, to 
chasitise the disaffecjted Ernaans, and Fomorians. Having thus pushed domes- 
(ic, itnd subdued foreign enemies,_he turned his thoughts to the internal improve- 
ment of his kingdom. He caused ten woods to be cut down, and the soil which 
they had covered, to be cultivated. During his reign, it is said, that an ov^cSow- 
ing of the ocean separated Eaba from Rosketa, in Carbery, in the county of fili- 
go. But in the eighteenth year of his reign, Eadhna Airghthbach, the M>n of 
Eochhaidh Mumho, causea a defection of Ids people, which eventuated in hia 
overthrow, and death in battle. The conqMeror Eadkna ascended the tbmne^ 
He received the appellation of Airghtheach^ or the silver, from bis having be- 
stowed many shields and targets of pure silver on his officers as a reward for their - 
merit and intrepidity in his wars. 

This monarches war chariot, all our historians say, W9S composfKl of silver, 
and rendered still more costly by the lavish embellishments of art with which il 
Was ornamented.* The Abbe Mc Ooohegan, however, oonjecture's th9l the 

■ 

is too stronr to be disputed by ns. Dr. Blair, with all his ffeniasand natiposl entbn- 
siasm, has foiled in his attempt to remove the land roarloi of Scottish and Irish histoiy." 
Diiwr* sn ike migin ef the SeytkUm^Inskt awd PitU. Edinfmrgh 1799. VU, I, pof^ 
97. 

* <* Certain it is that die Irish militarv, indeed like all tme sons of the blndi, plaeed 
llieir greatest glory in tbe splendour and richness of)their arms. This SoKmiSj otherwise 
no admirer of tbe Irish, folly eonfesses. That they also fought in chariots highly oma 
mented, eaonot be doubted ; because our history abounds with accounts of them, and 
^ beauty, s|iirit, and even the names of tfke very hones employed in them are not fbr- 

SiC We have seen when difierent coloured blades were introduced by Eoehafdh, and 
is, and the detail of our Carcads, or chariots of war, will fully explain the description 
which Floras gives us of Botuitus, in the AHohrogian war, *' who added splendour to 
the triumph, being drawn in his silver chariot with bis arms of difierent colours, such as 
he fought with." — O'Halloran. 

For a further description of the Irish war chariots, we beg to refer the reader to No. 
III. Page 84 of thU loork, 

^ The order of battle among the old Irish soldiers is not safliciently explained by the 
prints and manuscripts that have fallen into our hands ; but this we are assured oi that 



* ** TbattiM Milesians iotrodneed the vine id Ireland there, ean be no disimte; from 
the account which we have in old poems, and genealogies, of the vast quantities of wine 
which were used at their feasts and entertainments.*' We have no amthority of their 
bavioff imported an^ wine.—- Z#etl^'s Iruh Sylva.^DuhUn nS5.-^Page 177. 

** The culture of the vine was so much regarded bj the ancient Irish, that the Bre- 
boos piomulgated a special law for the protection and encourAgement of the vine* 
$elds.''*^F%S /. C. miker^B Bin mdProgreti o/ Gmrdeningy in TreUmd. 

■* It seems clear to me, that wine was formerlj made amongst us. The venerable 
Bede, in his Ecclesiastical historj, aflKrms that wine was very plenty in Ireland, and 
should Us testiiuony want further support, we find Irish words for tverj thing relative 
to this precious firmt ; As Fwn-JSmfutm^ which signifies a vine-yard, Fum-Diot a wise 
preaSft Ften-CAoor, a grape, &c. so that it is with some reason I assert, that abont thia 
time the culture of vines was much improved in Ireland."-^0'ifaifc7riMi. 



7%s IBitor^ ^f IrdOBd. Vn 

Cj^diet AkgMMioh might hiMre been derived iwm Usciekea, tteamiwedim- 
vienso wealth from conquieets and tributes. We have ao aoeoust of Im ^sMnpaigns, 
after ills aoceauoa to the throne. la tbe twenty-4sev«iith year of hk reign, m at- 
tempting to quell the ineurrection of Botmbacta, the grandson of Aongiss, hb 
4urDaiy was destroyed, and hlmadf aUun at Raighne, in Leillst^, A. M. 2^98. 

llie j9uccess of the inmzraotion, put the reins of rc^al anthority into the haad| 
of its leader* 

There ia nothing particular related in our annals ^f Rotfaeachta, bat that he 
&11 by ^ hand of Seadhna, his aucceasor, at the battle of Cruachan, in Con- 
^aavgnt, after a reign of twenty-five years. 

I^e vietorious Seadhna, of the line of Ir, aucceeded to the erown, A. If. 
304% but after a short reign of five yeacs, undistingoiahed by any esq^oit or 
not of beneficence, he was barbarously out off by Ins ownaen Fiaohainei at Raitk" 
4cruack€in^ assisted by hired Aihcan assassins. 

The vile |tarrici4e, with hands still reeking with the blood of hss parent, 
aoized the aceptre, A. M. 8050. His alrocions deed rendered Jbim an objeot of 
ganeml detestatiouy and oonscioua guilt kept his mind in daily alarm. He 
Jaerer went out of the recesses of hie palace« without being surrounded by his 
guards. He obtavied the name, or adjunct of Fio$gothach^ fi*om his having 
jnada vine from certain flowers, with which Ireland, it is said, abounded in 
those days. 0*Halloran is of opinion, that the culture of vines waa much mt- ^ 

proved at this timas and ^ot conjecture ia still borne out mnre strongly by the 
authority o£ other ontiqitanssi wii^rs.^ But notwithstanding the precaution of 
JFi^chaiky and the vigUaace of his guards, divine vengeance at length ovastook - 
Uan^in tfaetwontiath yearof his reign. 

In an ^gagament with MuiNHSAimoiif ^ of tha royal stock of Heber, he lost 
his life and throne, A. M. 3070. 

ThaYictor, as «sual« aacended the dumie of hia predeeeaapr, by the unani- 
)aona ootnsant of a people who for twenty years groaned under the daapotism of a 
cm^l^implacaUe tyrants MvofanAMBotir began his reign under the meet flat* 
lerjfig na^w^ aHapi^af 1 9nA hia goTemment daily davek>ped the beneficial ef- 
SMaM of the justwa and demenay which constituted its basia. The blessings of | 

paaipe promoted national happiness aad jM^Mipenty. He waa the founder of the 
aogral mdar of tha goldm^-^mar^ which became afterwards so honourable, that J 

no Prince could presume to ascend the throne of Ireland, who did not belong to ^^ 

it. He who aspired to this exalted order, besides being of noble birth, should o^ 

alao giya the fi>llowing proofs of chiralric dexterity, before he could be admitted XI 

a member of it* A buelUer was attached to a post, in the middle of a plain, ^ 

and according to tha number of lancea that the candidate broke against it in 

tlwir GModt, or military chariots, were of great use ; by creatine confusion, and break- 
ing the ranks of an enemy, in plains of too great an extent. 80 expert were they in J 
tins kind of exercise, that ereat feats are recorded of some ot our ancient military cha- \ 
rioteers. The chaHota of Connal Keamagb, and Chucullin have been immortalized | 
by.OssiaB. — IHn. im bUh Hut. page ^, \ 
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ranning, he was more or les6 honoured, and if he was at his first essay, fortu- 
nate enough, in breaking the prescribed number, he in that case gained his ad- 
mission, and the Herald at arms then recommended him to the iiing, before 
whom, and the knights, he was to exhibit other feats of chivahT, in the court of 
tournament, where the monaroh invested Inm with the collar. JFVoMsaid informs 
jis, that the same ceremony was observed at the reception of a king*8 son into 
this illustrious order, and as they were sometimes admitted at a. very tender age, 
they wor» furnished with lances of a weight proportioned to their strength, iit 
the age of seven years, the Princes were inducted in the military academy at 
Tara, where they were regularly instructed in military discipline. The first 
arms put into their hands, in the academy, were a lance and sword, at ten years 
of age, they were ezeroised in casting a javelin at a mark, at which, in process of 
time they became sa expert as to transfix a brazen shield at every aim. After 
becoming proficients in this exercise, they then practised the Croit- 7\f 6a/ or 
sling, from which they could dart balls with great force and precision. Having 
acquired a perfect mastery over these weapons ; at fourteen they mounted the 
war chariot, armed with the long spear and heavy battle ax, and as soon as they 
could sufficiently govern their coursers, and drive them through various evolu- 
tions with quick celerity, with one hand, and wield the spear and battle ax, alter- 
nately, with the other, they were admitted to the honour of knighthood, and as- 
signed a command in their father's army. 

Let it not be supposed from this statement, that all their time was devoted to 
the study of arms: on the contrary, they were alsu 9blig«d to be conversant with 
general literature and science ; for it is a historical fact, that poetry was such an 
essential branch of education among the Irish Princes, that every king, ere be 
ascended the throne, was necessitated to compose the funeral song of his prede-' 
cessor, and sing it to his harp. 

MuiNHEAMHoiv^ also coused helmets to be made, ornamented with pure gold, 
which he distributed among the bravest of the military and the most meritorious 
of the nobles.* Dr. O'Halloran informs us that the gold, in the firont of the hel- 
met, was in the form of a crescent; that he had seen several of them ; and had 
one for a considerable time in his possession, which weighed three ounces. In- 
deed in the course of this history, we shall have ample opportunities to dilate on 
the vast quantities of gold, silver, and precious stones, which were posseased by 
the dd Irish.t 



• " The ancient Irish nobiKty, before the arrivsl of the English, were the HtgA, 
J^Teimedy TbifascA, Tiania and Flalh. The first was the ptoviDcial king; the seonid 
the chief of a Imp district ; the third a mihtary leader ; and the last the ruler of a Rath." 
(The Raths are large, lofty and circular motes, composed of stone, bedded io lime, and 
clay, and generally encompassed with a high rampart. Their number in Ireland is In- 
numerable. In many of (nem are caves, and circular chambers of spacious extent 
They are in general so situated, that a correspondence, by telegraphic signal, could be 
expeditiously circulated from one to another, throughout the country. Antiquarians are 
not agreed as to the epoch of their erection ; but we shall treat of these mounds else- 
where, in this work.) " This order of nobility held in a chain of subordination by feu- 
dal tenures, from the Jird Righ; or supreme Monarch of the Isle." — ArUkUogia Hib. 
Vol. L page S9. 

Every tribe had its legitimate chief or head of clan, among whom the country was 
divided. The principal chieftains of Ireland, on the landins of Henry II. were — 
Mc Carihy, Prince of Desmond ; O'Brien, Prince of Thomond ; Kinselagh Prince of 
Leinster, as the descendant of Cahirthe great; Urial, or Uladb, under the O'Donlevys 
and Mac Mahon's ; Clan-Goleman, chieftains of Meath ; the O'NeilVand 0*Donners 
Princes of Ulster ; and the O'Connor's Princes of Hy-Fiacra, or Connaught. — Dis$er. 
on Iriih Hiii. page 176. 

t " The ancient Irish were very' fond of gold ornaments, and utensils. Spenser re- 
lates that they used golden bridle^bits, stirrups, spurs, petronels, drinking cupSi and 
candlesticks, even in his day, when they were sufltering under the grinduig laws of 
Queen Elizabeth.^' — ^Vallanct. 
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Thie ragu of thia Prince, which was a continued scene of peace, and internal 
HnproTement, lasted but fiye years, he was carried off by the plague, A. M. 3075. 
He was succeeded bj his son Aldergoib, a Prince of whom little is recorded, 
except that he inrested the Bards, and OUamhs (Qoclors) with new powers and 
dignities, and as an honorary mark of distinction he ordered them to wear gold 
ring8.on their fingers. From allowing the poets and artists to deck their hands, 
with ririfs, hegot the appellation of Aldergaid^ as we are told by <the Psalter of 
Cariiel- For^ti^e, or /am signifies a ring; o^, gold, and daid the hand. This 
was die origin of wearing rings in Ireland. We believe the custom of embellish- 
ing the hand with rings originated in Egypt. We read in the Bible that Pha- 
raoh, presented Joseph with gold rings, when he interpreted his dream. AAer 
the reign of Aldergoid, the custom of wearing rings, in Ireland, remained an 
honorary distinction. When the monarch appointed his poet Laureate, he pla- 
ced a ring on his finger, with his own hands. We are told by historians, that in 
tiiie eigh£ century, when Claude Clement^ and John Scot, both Irishmen, and 
the founders of the university of Paris, were appointed regents of the Colleges of 4 

Pavia, and Paris, by Charlemagne, they first introduced the Biredg^ or Doctor's 
cap, and the gold ring, by which destinctive investments they preceded all ranks, 
hut the nobility. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, the Irish, instigated by Eochaidh, the son of 
Fiachadh, of the house of Ir, broke out in rebelMon against Aldergoid, who on y 

coming to an engagement with the insurgents, was killed at the battle of Tara, 
A. AL 3067. 

After this victory, Eochaidh took possession of the throne. His coronation • 

presented onaof the moat splendid spectacles that was ever witnessed in Ireland ; 
all the Druids, Bards, Warriors, Nobles, and Knights in the kingdom were pre- 
sent at the august and pompous ceremony. Being a Prince of extensive attain- 
ments and a lover of literature, and the arts, at his inaguration he assumed the 
Bardic habit, and the name of Ollam Fodula, or the Doctor of Ireland, 
" Fodhla^^'* says OTlaherty, '* was the name given to Ireland by the Gaodhab, 1 

or Iberian Scots." The reign of this Prince commenced about six hundred years 
before the Christian era. His literary talents, and legislative wisdom are embla- 
aoned by our historians in the most brilHant picture, that the genius of Irish poe- 
txy could paint. 

Annalists and Bards have pronounced his apotheosis and arrayed his lame iL 

With the splendour of " eveiy virtue under heaven." The salutaiy laws which ^] 

he enacted, the judicious institutions he established, the encouragement he gave "^ 

to genius, and the beneficial reforms he effected, in every branch of the govern- 
ment, must ever keep his name buoyant on the flood of historical panegyric' It 
is not, then, too much to say that his reign constitutes the most memorable epoch 
in the Milesian annals. For until his segacity and judgment remedied the evil» 
of ages, the Milesians could not be said to possess a government under the 
wholesome and wise restriction of impartial laws and civil policy. ^ 

The first great measure of his reign was to establish a National Convention 
at Tara.* The national assembly consisted of the provincial Kings, Nobles, 

* '* Tara was the royal seat of the kings of Ireland, and the principal court of legis- 
lation (h>m the days of this renowned monarch, down to the reign of Deraiod O'Car- 
roU, A. D. 560, so that the Fes^ or parliament, continued its sittings from time to time 
there, through a series of more than eleven hundred years* Since the year of Christ, 
5M, our nanonal assemblies were removed from Teamorey and kept occasionally in ^ 

other parts of the Island, patrimonially subject to the north and south Hy-Nials. 
Tara, for some wicked proceedings (of which great national councils dve but too many ^ 

instances) was formally pronounced accursed by the Arch Bishop of Armagh and his 
suffragans, and no rtionarch of Ireland sat there, after the period we have mentioned, 
down to the dissolution of the monarchy, under Roderick O'Conner." — Diuer. on Irish • 

Hut. 

All that now remains of the once magnificent palace of Tftra— of the hall of the na- 
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Dniidtfy BrehoBa« Bards and Artista. Thk parliament wss c<Miv«tied tItfM dbyf 
be&itt the great teaet of Samkuiti (or tiie Mo<m) and tKe two first daj% w«ni 
spent in making- yiMts, the third in telelnrating the rites attd Imtinttee of ther 
moon in the grand temple. The Druids having performed \h» sacred niyslenee 
the temple was illaminated« and their Deities invoked to look with a propkioaa 
eye on the national eouncik. The three sucoeedingdayaweM^krreisdf^talof 
and festivity ^ all the people mingled in the general camivml without diAwtkMi. 
On the foorth day the Esquires of the nolnlity, being summoned hy tfiesomd* 
of trumpety appeared at the Portico of the grand hally and dfeMveted up theekioMr 
and ensignB- of their chiefii, to the deputies of the great Hnmibel ofthe ercnlVti. 

These shields and banners were placed accordll^f to the nmk of their dIffeMiit 
owneni, by the king at armsy on stands appropriaied fer them* in ike senat»jiet 
hall. All these banners, by order of the monarch, had the ^taiakf eoat ^ artt# 
emblaasdaed upon them, biu as we intend to dcprote part of the nco^ chapter t» 
the armorial beaiin^B aad heraldic devioer of the IrM Princes, ire wfll aoCeitttr 
into a deCfldl here^ Sometime after tlse target bearers of the geaei^ offieeitr 
were caOed by a seeond blast of the trmnpet t^ delitev ap their €arg«ts« Am 
soon as theae were arrsngedi att the herahis rta t rs ao d tkefnielvee ofl^ «|{dlety 
before the grand portico, and gave a royal flourish of trumpets^ whett immedi- 
at(^yalter,uiegoffgeoa8proee8iion,headedbyiheBiqpfemeiaoii«th|«i^^ in his 

I royal robes, aid supported by hie standard beaierVf eMimetteed; the l^iieen e^p* 

iMNrted bgr two Prinossses, baviftig her train bosne \ff Miy ikasis'ef hottouer; M* 
lowed by the hundred virgins of the moon, moved after the lung in the ^vdef o# 

i march ; then came the four pitiv M m kd Uw* ioMowed by the lmi«l», NoMlify, 

Bards, Hnights^ Esquires and 4Mdiers. The eatmnocr of tie ssiiitoMy wsir 
annouiiecd by saci^d odes eet to a graM varieiy of mu oie ul iUBduments'. 
MMh CuaHa (or the house of kings and noMes^) the greef chamber of 
the national repreeentatives was tteee hundred fbei iMg, tbetf c«ifciC9 high, 
and fifty in width. It had aceem-fay fourteen doore, whieh <^Mf<ied on sevimi 
a(i(|oiasng apartments^ fitted up for the kings and depntieB of each province. 

i The monarch's thMw was placed is the centre of the haU, undef e richly or* 

namebted canopy of yellow aibd scarlet silk. Behind the thrcme there was a gal- 
lery lor the aeeommodation of the Qfieen, Princesses, ladies, and the virgins of' 
the moon. The space that intervened the back of the throne, and the gaRery, 

^ - ' was occupied by the seat of the king of Connanght, over whom four knigSts held 

a green and purple canopy, embhooned ^thhiean]is;'as w^asparsflelrowsof 

f benches for the Ollamhs, or Doctors. The partiCMlar reason for plachig the iSng of 

Connaughtin the backgreuml is not sufficiently explained by any account extam. 
OTlaherty conjectures that the cause was owing to the king of Connaught being 
of theBelgie race, and; consequently, not entitle to so eminent a station, in the 
assembly, as the Milesiim Princes. 

The ^ngof Leinster's thnone fronted the monarch, whose fac<f wad tufmd to 
the west. The kings of Ulster^nd Munster occupied thronen on the right and 
left hand side. 

Long benches were ereeted for the other orders of the state. Qf these bencfaei 
die Druids, the Bards, and Brehons, took the first % next to these sat the heredi- 
tary marshal, standard bearers and treasurer ; then the nobility, knights, bea- 
taefas, and representatives of towns and cities. On one side there was a Allery 
for the convenience of the deputies of the Picts, Brigantes of Britain, and other 
^ strangers. Such was the order of the sittings of the great National Convkntioii 

/ of Tara, which for ages after met triennially. The ol^ct of this legislative body 

was to regulate the affairs of the state ; to frame a new code of \xwb\ and to 



tional assemblv, and of its stupebdoas Dniidieal college, is a ruined easfltf on tfie 
summit of a hill, and the moss-efid fragmeots of an ancient abbey en the iieighbourinff 
emiaenee of Skreene, in the county of Meatb. Such are the relics, not like those of 
Persepolis er Jerusalem, 9 grand even in deselatioa," of the regal reiiideDce of a thou- 
sand Irish king8,^£(lteor. 
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peal such as trere found mconmstenfwith the good of the eubject ; and which 
nught hare been enacted through the ignorance of former legislators, or derive 
preseriptiye aifiithority from the caprice of custom. A salutary revision of old 
laws, and the enactment of new ones occupied the first deliberations of this 
senate. 

l%ey took cognizance of eveiy thing connected with the state. Foreign alli- 
ances, peace, and war, and a rigorous examination of the national records, were 
matters of primary consideration. All their decisions were reduced by the re- 
cording Brehons into verse, and after being properiy attested, registered in the 
royal archives.* ** What time the parliament of Tara,'* says the learned 0*Con- 
Moft, took up in despatching the multiplicity of affairs laid before them, and 
what their order of debate, and voting, we could not by all inquiries, hitherto 
learn. What we know for certain of Irish legislation, may be brought Within 
a small compass. The forms of the admirable constitution established by O/- 
lamh^Fodla^ were observed, even in the distractions of civil war. Their ses- ^ 

sions were triennial; and in ratifying their ordinances, they took up six whole 
days, before the monarch gave them the royal assent." In this high court the 
provincial kings were obliged to answer to the complaints of their subjects, and 
become responsible to the laws. If any prince proved refractory, every order in j 

the state was to send in a certain quota of men, who in conjunction with the > 

forces of the monarch, brought him to subjection* 

This great legislator also enacted a law against the crime of rape, by which 
the delinquent was to suffer death, without liberty to make an appeal to royal s. 

clemency. 

The same punishment was inflicted upon any one who molested any of the 
women of the provincial Queens, during the session ; or who should assault or 
annoy a member of parliament going to, or coming from the hall of assembly. 
In order to give females the respect and regard which they deserved in society, 
the provincial Queens were empowered by the laws of this legislator, to discuss 
on, and devise regulations for the benefit of their sex, in an assembly which was 
called Oriannan na Nmghean^ or the sacred council of the ladies. 

There were abo assemblies here of an inferior nature, a particular court of 
justice was appointed to receive appeals from the provinces, against the petty 
despotism of subordinate chiefs, which was called KeaUa na Phileadh^ or the ^ 

decision of justice. All the records of the kingdom underwent a strict and 1 

critical examination, and the antiqua/ians became subject to the severest penal- ^ 

ties, if they were convicted of falsehood, or of poisoning by slander, the current 

« <' The Brehon Fileos, were commissioned to set down in writing every remarkable 
transaction worth recording, that happened in the kingdom, as well as in the neighbour- 
ing states, agreeably to the truth of the facts ; — and Test any error, or false insinuation 
should creep in or oe introduced, they were bound in the general convention, or in the 
presence of the chief monarch, and a select committee of the nobility and Druids, to 
produce their writings every three years, when, after a diligent examination, and having 
expunged every fac^ which appeared either uncertain, or of doubtful authority, from 
the records, and none preservea but what was sanctioned by the votes of all as worthy 
of the great Psalier of Tara ; so called because it was compiled in verse to aid tlie 
memory, and to guara against corruptions and falsifications." — PritnaU Uiher, < 

'< To remedy the great evil of fictitious history, the productions of the historiogra- 
phers were examined in the great FeB or parlinmentof Tara. Historical calumny was i 
punished hj a standing law. Thus the vast uncertainties to which the history of a \ 
me and divided people is ever liable, were in a good degree prevented by the dread of ^ 
legal inflictions. — Disiert. on Irish Hist. \ 

'*ln this manner the ancient Iristi preserved the anecdotes of every public transae* I 

tion that was of importance enough to be delivered down to the worla ; and it was a 
care perhaps peculiar to these people. The authors who had the insolence to impose 
upon posterity, either by perverting matters of fact, or representing them in partial end 
improper colours, to the unmerited reproach of any character, were solemnly degraded 
from the honour of sitting in the national assembly." — Warnxb. 

Vol. I.— 36. 
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of historical accuracy. An abstract of all the proyincial records was legistered in 
the *^ Senachas More,'" or the great story of antiquity, and then deposited in the 
archives of Tara. This famous psalter commenced with the origin, exploits and 
migrations of the Milesians, written by Ollamh himself. But besides this gen* 
eral repository of Irish affairs, every province was obliged to keep a sepahite 
. history, whence arose the psalter of Gashel, the psalters of Armagh, mud Tuam ; 
the books of Leath-Cuin, Dromsneachta, Glendaloch, of conquesU and inva- 
sions. This monarch likewise established at Tara a university called Mur^Olr 
lamhan^ or the college of Doctors ; and invested such as took their degrees here, 
with a privilege of taking precedence of all others of the same rank, in the king- 
dom. Such were the institutions of this enlightened and learned legislator — in- 
stitutions founded on the soundest principles of justice and equity, and which the 
nation always looked ^pon as the great and sacred charter of their liberties. 
After an auspicious reign of forty years — a reign ennobled by royal virtue, and 
rendered immortal by the performance of acts of justice, of philanthropy and 
general utility, our great legislator died at the palace of Tara, A. M. 3122, full 
of yea^s and glory ; leaving a rich and a prosperous kingdom to bis son^ witbopi 
a rival to question his right of succession. 



OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.— No. VI. 

1^ Naisi and Deirdre, {A Historic Tale, amHnued.) 

[The king endeavours to disguise his design of veageanee from the knights of the red- 
branch; bat the refusal ofConnel Carnagh, and CuchuUin the Cousin-gennans of the sons 
' of Usnach, to go on the embass to Mono, indicates that they were aware ef-the mo- 
narch's treacherous intention. He next applies to his own nephew Fergus, his pre- 
sumptive heir, whom he knew to be most affectionately attached to the sons of Usnach. 
Fergus, a Prince of chivalroas honour, undertakes the mission, and places the most im- 
plicit confidence on ih^ plighted promise of the monarch, that Naisi and his Princess 
should be received at court, with the honour, and dignity due to their rank. But the pow- 
er of jealousy triumphed over the honour of a king ; as be broke his public faith 
solemnly pled2ed ; for no sooner were the sons of Usnach returned to Ulster, than the 
king sent a body of troops, with orders to rescue Deirdre, and then bum the castle 
L where (he gallant chiefs resided. Fergus and other Guarantees, outraged, fled to Me- 

' via, or Meibhe Cruaehna^ Paramount Queen of Connaught. A desolatmgand destruc- 

tive war commences against Uister, which terminated in the annihiJation of the palace 
of Emania, and the death of the bra?e Cuchullin. 

The intelligent reader will see that this dramatic tale, abounds with plot, incident, 
and character, which such a genius as Shakespeare's might easily work into a noble 
and sublime tragedy. Wliy does Shiel go abroad for materials, when the history of 
his own country is so full of dramatic subjects ?] 

Early on the following morning, the king was seated on his throne, in the 
royal hall of Emania. All the nobility of the land was there ; for the sun of 
royalty is always worshipped. Among the brave military, Cuchullin, Connel, 

j Camach and Fergus, were distinguished by their golden helms and high-wavhnc 

^ plumes. The king soon singled out the heroes, in the crowd that pressed 

f around his throne. 

/ Connor. My eyes are gladdened to see the three stars of Ulster^s chival- 

j ry, the mighty pillars which sustained the victories of our battles. Well 

do I know that the champions love me, but I am not yet aware who loves me 
best. Come hither Coiinel ; I will try the warmth of your devotion to our per- 
son and government. Now Connel,'your sovereign supplicates a favour at your 
hands, which if granted by you, will impose an obligation of gratitude on him, 
that shall be consecrated in his remembrance. Will you then, brave warrior, go 
for Naisi and his vile paramour, whom he stole from the palace of his sovereign, 
and bring them here, that outraged justice may be appeased by their death. 
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CoNNEL.-' Srre ! my deeds in the martial field will speak for my character; 
I disdain to'][)raise myself; but surely. Sire, you offer me an insult, which if any 
other hemg in existence had dared even to indicate, this sword would have vin- 
dicated the offended honour of a soldier. What ! I to cover my name with the 
Bssassin^s reputation, my soul shudders with indignation at the very thought ! 1 
to be guilty of the infamy of betraying the valiant and generous sons of Usnach. 
O sacred sun, am I to let a lung make such an insinuation. Sire ! my arm and 
my heart were always at your command ; but this indignity, I tell you to your 
teeth ! shakes my allegiance; and I swear by yonder glorious s9n ! that if the 
chivalric sons of Usnach are treacherously sacrificed to your unworthy ven- 
geance, that your throne sliall be crumbled into dust — your race extirpated, and 
your life immolated on the expiatory altars of insulted justice ! These are not, 
Sire, the threats of a bravado ; they are the warnings of a soldier, and a knight 
of the red-branch.* 

Connor. Peace Sir ! tempt me not to attaint thee a Traitor. Am I reduced 
to this humiliation that I must listen to menaces in my own palace t (Here the 
areh Druid interposed, and Connor subdued his rage, while Connel retired burn- 
ing with passion and indignation.) You see most holy Druid, how contemptu- 
ously he treats me. Does it become a subject to use such contumely to a monarch 1 
. Druid. Sire, Learn to vanquish your passions, they are often the most dange- 
rous enemy of a king. If a hostile foe should attack your majesty, would not 
the shields of Connel, CuchuUin, and the absent heroes, Naisi, Ainli, and Arden, 
be raised like an impenetrable brazen wall around your throne t 

Forgive, Sire, the irritated knight, for clemency, and magnanimity are the 
brightest virtues of a monarch. 

Connor. Well, revered servant of Bel, we grant Connel's pardon to your in- 
tercession, which always points to our true greatness. — But cousin Cuchullin, 
oome near to our throne, of which you are the pillar and panopty. Will you 
obey your sovereign, and bring the sons of Usnach before us, that we may de- 
nounce them as rebels and traitors ? Do this and you shall receive every re- 
ward you may solicit ; for you cannot ask more than I am willing to bestow. 

. Cuchullin. Pardon me. Sire : the reverence and respect due to majesty, re- 
strain my tongue from uttering the burning anger, which your proposition kin- 
dles in my heart. Is, O heavenly sun ! that man breathing that dare ask me to i 
be guilty of baseness and treachery. Is the name of Cuchullin to be bran- ^ 
ded by the Bard, and the historian, with the spy's infamy ? Sire, I reject your ' 
insulting proposition, and '* I swear on my arms, and my chivalry^f c^nd I pledge 
my solemn asservation, that if you would destroy my brave cousins, over my 
guaranty, it is not one man alone that shall fall for the atrocious deed, but 
wery one of the ITltonians whom 1 should lay hold on, *^ would suffer the sorrow 
of death, and abridgement of life." j 

Connor. Proud insolent chieftain ! away, I shall remember thee, and soon | 

find an opportunity of taming thy audacity. ^ 

Cuchullin. Provoke not my wrath. Sire ! — ^beware of my indignant spirit, i 

and HUesian pride, which will never brook an insult even from a king, though 
he be the chief of the red branch. 



V 



* The Hy-Nial's or the 0*Neils we<-e the founders or the illustrious order of the Red - 
Branchy or Crabh-madh, which is the oldest order of chivalry in the world, and all oar 
historians admit that its knights, in the days of our glory and greatness, for number, 
valour and prowess, were assigned the first place in the class of Irish knighthood. 

On the battlement of a castle, which belonged to this tribe, adjoining the palace of ^ 

Emania, they generally exhibited a laurel crown, after gaining a victory, dyed in the N 

blood of their enemies. Hence some writers say they were called the knights of the ^ 

red-branch ; while others maintain that the appellation is derived ftom the royal arms 
of the O'NeiVs, which are a bleedine hand, couped at the wrist mars, grasping an im- 
perial crown. Their crest was a yellow lion, on a green satin banner. Their motto^ 
^ lifare blaih im uaghaO," or, Glory is preferable to life.— Editor. 

t Historically trae.—Vide Keating, and O'FlaheKy. 
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Connor. Leave our presence, or we shall «au8e thee to be arrested as a 
Traitor. 

CucHULLiN. The caitiff wretch breathes not that durst arrest me. Were 
one of your underlings to attempt it, nay if a legion of them were so bold and 
insulting, 1 would tear them to pieces as the feh>ctous hawk matfgles the hedge 
sparrows. 

The gallant hero, with heart swelled with the madness of choler, retired to 
the castle of the red branch, and the monarch, still meditating on revenge 
against Connel and Cuchullin, called his nephew, Fergus unto him. 

Connor. Fergus, mj beloved nephew, and the heir of mj throne, and king- 
dom, surely thou wilt not refuse thy uncle, to conduct the sons of Usaaeh hither. 

Fergus. I am ready to do aught consistent with the laws of honour, and 
the high dignity of our house, for you, 8ire. 

Connor. Thank you, nephew, I see thou hast gratitude, and natural affectioa 
for your sovereign and uncle. 

True it is, that you are our proper ambassador ; and Naisi will be flattered to 
see the Prince next the throne, soliciting his return to Ullin of pellucid stre^mSf 
and oak-shaded glens. 

The sons of Usnach will have no hesitation in coming with thee. When you 
land at Donoghadee conduct your friends into the house of Barach, one of my 
officers, who will make you all welcome, and then escort you to Emania. 

Fergus. Dearly do I love the heroic sons of Usnach, there is not a man 
living I would suffer to injure them. On him whom I should find endeavouring 
to betray the generous Princes I would inflict the severest punishment. Wo to 
the man that shall deceive them ! 

Connor. Hasten hence, nephew, and after you return and have seen Ba- 
rach, come hither with the sons of Usnach, whether it be night or day. Fergus 
told his friends, that he had undertaken the mission, and that they might rely^ on 
his faith and honour, in his conduct towards the noble exiles. 

He took with him only his two sons lUan the fair, and Buine the ruthless red, 
as well as Callon his shield-bearer. They set sail immediately after, and bore 
away for sea-circled Mona of gentle hills. 

Meanwhile the king, fully intent on destroying the sons of Usnach, concerted 
measures with Barach, his vile confidant, who was to administer poison to Fer- 
gus, lest his guaranty might frustrate the king's deadly vengeance against the 
devoted Naisi. After a pleasant voyage, the noble minded Fergus, and his 
sons arrived in the neighbourhood of the children of Usnach's residence. 
Thus stationed were the heroes ; they had three booths of chase* on the 
margin of a lake. As soon as Fergus came into the harbour, he sounded 
the Irish hunting horn with all his might. At that time Naisi and his beloved 
spouse were seated at the polished cabinet, playing chess. 

Naisi. Hark ! hearest thou that sound, dearest Deirdre? It is as welcome to 
my ear as if it were the strain of Ullin*s native music. — ^It is '* the call of a man 
of green Erin !" 

Deirdrs. No my love, it is not the blast of a man of.Erin ; it is the shrill 
sound of an Albanian horn. 

Naisi. I cannot be mistaken ; no ! it is the horn of Prince Fergus^ I would 
recognize its sounds on the hills, among a thousand trumpets, its veiy echoes 
speak the beloved name of Erin ; all the rocks are musical with the sweet re- 
yerbation, Erin ! Erin ! Every thing has enchantment and magic that reminds 
me of my native land. 

\Ftrgus approaches nearer^ and then sings a favourite plaintive air of Naisi^ 
to his hatpj] 

* In the season of peace, the hardy amusement of the warriors were hunting, and 
hurling ; the latter, a manly exercise peculiar to our nation. Their intellectual amuse- 
ments were poetry and musie; and their reoveative pastime^ was the noble game of 
chess. 
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Ah ! listen my dearest, to that strain of Erin's harp ! My soul feels rapture 
in responding to its touching sadness, and to the well pmown and dearly re- 
memhered notes^ that breathe the wildness of passion, and the soft tones of the 
heart. Haste» my brother, Arden, to the beach, and welcome tilie noble Prince 
Fergus to the dwelling of exiles. 

Deibbre* My beloved spouse ! well I knew the chase blast of Fergus Roy ; 
but I had my reasons for concealing my conviction. 

Naisx. Why didst thou conceal it then, sweet Queen of my heart 1 

Deirdre. Because, Naisi, I have had, for sometime, fearful forebodings, in 
my dreams. Even last night, the delusive visions of sleep were pictured with 
ominous portents. I thought I wasseated on a high rocky precipice, over-looking 
a stormy ocean ; suddenly you were at my side ; and I beheld three Cuckoos* 
ooming towards us firon^ Emania, having three drops of honey in their beaka» 

* The Cuckoo is considered* by]the Irish peasantry, as a bird of good aid evil omen. 
There is a popular superstition among them, that it is a portentous presage to hear the 
songof this bird, which in our country is the gay messenger of spring, fastiog.'^-ODe of 
our tfards addressed the Cuckoo thus — 

'* Delightful visitant I with thee, 

I hail the time of flowers. 
And hear the sound of music sweet, 

From Birds among the bowers. 
Sweet Bird 1 thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year." — Logan, 

It is trulv pleasing of a spring morning, while wandering thrangh meadows- ojf 
emerald an J gold, in Ireland, to hear this singular bird announce the return of spring, 
in reiterated notes, whose music cheer the imagination, and exhilarate the heart As 
American zoologists have said very little of this strange bird, we will ^ve our readerr 
a sketch not found in Goldsmith, of it. The history of the Cuckoo, has been frau^t 
with as many fabulous tales, and as subject to extravagant inventions, as that of the 
bird of paradise. 

The fictions which were once currently believed respecting this bird— such as that 
it devoncs its parent, that it changes its nature with the season, and becomes a sparrow- 
hawk, are now entirely exploded. But where it resides in winter, or how it provides- 
for -its supply daring that season, still continues undiscovered by European naturaliats. 

The Irish Cuckoo, which is somewhat less than a pigeon, shaped like a magpie, and 
of a grayish colour, is distinguished from all other birds, by its round prominent nos- 
trils. After having disappeared durins the winter it discovers itself in Ireland, in some 
ancient grove, of oak, or ash by its well known call. 

Its note is heard earlier or later, as the season appears to be more or less forward 
in vegetation, and the weather more or less inviting. The Husbandman is regulated 
in his sowing of grain, and progress of tillage, by the cheerful notes of the Cuckoo; in 
these he has more trust than in the Almanacs, as he considers them more infallible, 
than any other human calendar. 

* The fkrmer is never deceived by the Cuckoo-harwneter^ as to the temperature of the 
air. This bird is silent for sometime after its first appearance in our groves, and begins, 
at the approach of spring, feebly, and at very distant intervals, to give its call^ which 
as the summer ad? ances, increases both in frequency and loudness. 

This is an invitation of love, a wooing song from the male, which generally sits 
perched upon a withered oak, or bare bough of ash. His note is pleasant, though 
monotonous, and from an association of ideas, seldom occur to the memory, without 
reminding us of the charms and pleasantness of summer. It has been ascertained that 
this bird makes no nest of its own. The female steals, like a thief, to the nest of some 
other bird, generally the water wagtail, or hedge-sparrow, where she greedUy devours 
the eggs of the unfortunate owner, and lays her own in their place. She usually lays 
but one, which is beautifuily speckled, and of the size of that of a blackbird. This, 
the fond foolish hedge-sparrow, hatches with great assiduity, and when the young 
one is excluded, finds no oifference in the ill loolong changeling from her own. 

This bird at the approach of winter entirely disapi)eai«, and its passage can be traced to 
no other country. Some naturalbts suppose, that it lies hid in hollow trees, andother»> 
that it passes into warmer climates. We think that the most probable opinaoii on this 
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which I imagined they had dropped in the palms of oar hands, from whence they 
extracted three drops of our blood, and then flew away. 

Naisi. How do you interpret that dream, my darling Princess 7 

D£iRDRE. Why, that Fergus comes unto us with a message of peace from 
Connor ; but though the words of dissimulation are as sweet as honey, they are 
mixed with the poison of treachery. Naisi, put no trust in Connor's guileful 
promises, for deadly malice and rancorous revenge, have rendered his heart cal- 
lous to the feelings of honour and compassion. Go not, oh, 1 conjure you ! in 
the name of love, to Erin. 

Naisi. We shall talk of this again, sweet pulse of my heart ; but here comes 
my friend, my gallant companion in arms, Fergus the heir of Ullin*s crown. 

As soon as Fergus entered the tent, where Naisi, Deirdre and Ainli were, 
tlMy all exchanged embraces. *' What are the tales of our beloved native Erini" 
said Naisi. 

Fergus. My affection be unto you, O, my dear cousins ! and to you, Deirdre, 
of the graceful form, and beauteous countenance. 

The best tales, I have, are that Connor longs to see you brave warriors, grap 
cing the ranks of his chivalry ; — and you too, charming Deirdre, whose loveli- 
ness, and Calypso-like symmetry, blend the softness of the woman, with the 
splendour of the Goddess, he wishes to see shining a radiant beauty among the la- 
dies of his court. I come under condition and guaranty from Connor, for you all. 
The same order of knighthood, and the same blood, forbid even a doubt of treache- 
ry, or a breach of faith, must remove suspicion, and banish fear from your minds. 

Deirdre. Never, with my consent, shall the sons of Usnach return to Connor, 
the dark-souled monarch. It is not meet for ray husband and brothers to go to 
UlUn, though thcU fair clime is dear to my regrets and remembrance ; besides 
their sway here is as great as that of Connor in Erin. 

Fergus. But fair Deirdre, a residence in the green Isle of our birth, is pre- 
ferable to dominion in a foreign land. The sight of strange clouds and foreign 
fields pains the Irish eye. 

Naisi. You say true, cousin Fergus, here I miss the perfume of the Irish 
rose, the balmy fragrance of UUin's atmosphere, and the modulated melody of 
my native streams of crystalline transparency, flowing through shamrock-clad 
meadows. 

Fergus. You may be confident in going with roe, for who in all Erin, not 
even the supreme monaroh, durst molest the first cousins of Connel and Cuchul- 
lin* the great champions of Erin's chivalry, whose very name makes kings tremble t 

subject is, that as quails, and woodcocks sfaifl their habitations in winter, so siso does 
the Cuckoo ; but to what country it retires, or whether it has ever been seen on its 
joumey, are questions which we acknowledge ourselves totally incapable of answering. 
* The sons of Usnach, were the children of the fair AUbhiy the sister of Deiten and 
Fincaemh, the beautiful daughters of Cafia, the arch Druid of Ireland, who flourished 
about a century before the birth of Christ The following genealogical poem, a literal 
translation from the Irish, contributed from the late William Lkaht, Es«, to the 
transactions of the Dublin Gaelic Society, proves the kindred of the sons of Usnach to 
the illustrious Connel Camach, and Cucbuilin. 

" Fineaeva, DeiHn^ M>a the serene. 
Who stood unrivali'd in resplendent mien ; 
From generous Cafia sprung, Fineaeva fair 
Otvn'd Connel Camach her illustrious heir; — *^ 
Alva's three sons, impetuous in the fight, 
/ Were Naisi, Ainli, — Arden's conqMng might: — 

From Deiiin heav'nly fair ! Cuchullin came, 
Whom hiffh Dundalgan honour'd with its name ; — 
Five youthful warriors<. Cafia their great sire, 
Swept the wide field, and made whole hosts retire.*' 

Dundalgan, was the Irish name of Dundalk, the capital of the county of Louth, of 
which we shall in eourse, give a local and historical description. It was the patrimony 
of the renowned Cuchullin. 
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Naui. We have full confidence in your honour, and in the valour of our Cous- 
ins, and the prowess of our own swords ; we will, therefore, return with thee to 

Erin. 

At these words the lovely Deirdre looked pale and dejected, they depressed her 
spirits and dismayed her hopes ; something told her that a fatal catastrophe 
awaited Naisi and herself in her native land. In order to dissipate her fears, 
Fergus thus spoke. *' If, Naisi, all the men of Erin were again^ you, it would 
avail them not ; for no protection would shield, or sword, or helmet be to any, 
that would be against you, and I with you." „ x^ . . 

Naisi. True, valiant star of heroes, with thee and our Cousins, all Erin, in 
arms, would not frighten me, and to prove my conviction, we shall go with you 
to night to Erin. Deirdre, prepare to embark, for I am as impatient to respire 
the balmy breeze of Erin, as the bee is for the morning sun to hght it to the hon- 
ey-drooping blossom. 

Deidre. I should not refuse to follow yon to the sandy desert, but sorrowful 
are my forebodings, gloomy are my thoughts ; I see dangers dire through the 
mists of futurity. My heart is eloquent in terrible warnings; but heaven grant 
that my fears are but the delusions of aii evil-predicting imagination. 

(to be continued.) 
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LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 

AND ARTISTS.— No. X. 

George Frederick Cooke. 

» • • • • 

«* The rival muses own'd th' alternate reign, 
With mutual feelings each their feuds forsook, 
Combin'd their efforts and created Cooke. 
Lord of the soul ! magician of the heart ! 
Pure child of nature ! foster-child of art ! 
How all the passions in succession rise, 
Heave in thy soul and lighten in thine eyes ! 
Begail'd by thee, old time, with aspect blvthe, 

Leans on bis sceptre, and forgets bis scythe." I 

Charles Philups. I 

The elaborate and amusing biography, which William Dunlap, Esq. of this 
eity, a gentleman whose elegant pen and graphic pencil have enriched and 

-adorned the literature, and the arts of America, — has given the world of that ex- 
traordinary and eccentric genius, George Frederick Cooke, combines in the 
unfading garland with which he has decked the memory of the great Tragedian, 
every flower worth gathering ; so that we can glean but a few fresh leaves and a little 
modest verdure, for our humble biographical wreath, in so exhausted a field- 
Other writers, too, have explored the recesses of Cooke's private hfe to degrade, 
or to distinguish the character of the man and the performer ; and rancorous ma- 
lignity and friendly enthusiasm have been equally sedulous to discover and record 
his merits, and his failings, while vieing with each other in the endeavour to arrest 
public attention by the gloomy and exaggerated portraiture of his vices, or the [ 

emblazoned delineation of his virtues. Indeed the history of George Frederick i 

Cooke is now so universally known, that even inspiration c6uld scarcely illustrate L 

it with any new lights, or succeed in either darkening the shades or brightening the *^ 

lights of the character, which popular fame has drawn of him for the judgment ) 

of posterity. The genius of Cooke having thrown a dark cloud over all compe- 
tition, must necessarily have attracted the hornets of envy, and furnished an in- 

' centive to malevolence as well as admiration ; the one was as ea^er to depreciate 
and defame, as the other to celebrate in the glowing eulogium of friendship, and 
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^xah to the wainenee of virtue ; and never, perhaps, have those opposite inter- 
0rts been moffe actively employed than on the reputation of the sabject of thia 
memoir. 

The sterling talents of the performer, extorted the pity of rigid moraUty, 
which generally threw a veil over the frailties of the man, and thus hid them from 
the gaze of stern censure. Hence Cooke's fame was borne, by the approbation 
won by his unrivalled powers, safely through the extremes of obloquy and adula- 
tion, and the very attempts of envt to obscure his merits, only served to give an 
additional glow of refulgence to their lustre. We would not have occupied oar 
pages with this sketch, were it not that we can adduce convincing proofs that its 
au^ect was pDsrrrvsLT our countryman, and that Cooke's dramatic fame, must 
bloom in the wreath Which the genius of Erin has woven for Melpomene and 
Thalia. 

George Frederick Cooke, was born in the Royal Barracks, OxQiRntown- 
green, Dublin, on Saturday the 17th of April, 1756, and in consequence of the 
sickly and puny state of the child, it was brought on Sunday morning, afterdivine 
8ervice,to the church belonging to the Blutcoat Hospital^* where it was baptised by 
the Rev.Henry Pollock, as appears by the baptismal registry of that church, extrac- 
ted by Dr. Wright, and given in his history of Dublin, published about four years 
ago in London. — His father's name was William, and his mother's, Hester. 
The father was a native of Cork, who rose from a private to be a lieutenant in 
one of the regiments that at this period composed the garrison of Dublin. The 
mother of the Tragedian was the daughter of a wealthy Scotch farmer of the 
name of Renton, who, in consequence of his daughter having married a poor 
Irish soldier for love, conceived a violent and unnatural aversion against her, al- 
though he was himself the son of a highland peasant who got possession of afflu- 
ence by chance, and an auspicious train of fortuitous circumstances. But that 
inordinate vanity that is the offspring of mushroom opulence, forms a leading fea- 
ture in the Scottish character, that often exposes it to the shafts of ridicule. We 
do not doubt by any means the moral veracity of Mr. Dunlap, when he says,— 
" He informed me, that the place of his birth was Westminster : remarking at 
the same time, that he was generally supposed ^o be an Hibernian." Now to in- 
validate the accuracy of Cooke's assertion, not Mr. Dunlap's declaration, we 
have the authority of the late Leonard M'Nallt, Esq. a man, whose high hon- 
our and probity of conduct, entitled him to the respect of all who knew him, and 
forbid, in consequence, any one from suspecting his candour, to say, that Mr. 
Cooke once candidly told him, in confidence, that he exulted privately at being 
an Irishman, but that he professed himself an Englishman^ to remove the bar- 
riers, which prejudice would oppose to his rising to eminence in his profession. 
** A successful performer, my dear Mac," continued he, '* must be a negative 
patriot. Mj Irish birth once known, would chain a millstone to my neck, that 
would sink me for ever." It was indeed the dread of prejudice, like this, which 
influenced Cooke, that deterred Congreve from avowine himself an Irishman, a- 
base and dishonourable motive which sullied the fame of Swift, and proclaims to 

* The BlueeotU Hospital was founded on the west side of Queen-street, near the city, 
by Charles II. in 1670, for the education of the children of reduced freemen of Dublin ; 
but the ori^nal building, being greatly decayed, was taken down, and re-built in a more 
elegant style of architecture, in 1773. The front of this edifice is enriched by four lonie 
columns, supporting a pediment in the centre, over which the steeple rises, embellished 
with Corinthian and Composite pillars, in fine classic taste.— Connected with the prin- 
cipal front, by circular walls, ornamented with ballustrades and niches, are the school 
on one side, and the church on the other;— these form two well proportioned wings . 
which are of a similar construction ; the centre of each being crowned with a steeple, or 
Roman turret, corresponding with the rest, in uniform harmony and striking beauty. 

The contiguitv of this church to the barracks, accounts for the prudence of not bring- 
ing a weak and languid child to one of the distant churches for baptism. 
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die indigtiaiit world that neither he, Gongreye,* nor Cooke, had a spark of that he- 
roic noUenesB, the love of country, whi<Si the RomanB dassed among the exalted 
and ennobling Tirtues which adorn humanity. 

In a little more than two years, the Regiment to which our heroes father be* 
longed, was removed to London. In that city death deprived Cooke of parental 
protection before he had attained the seventh year of his age. After this be- 
reavement his mother left London, and took up her residence in Berwick upon 
the Tweed, where George was sent first to school. It was during his tuition in 
this seminary, which lasted till 1771, that he became infected, as he himsel, terms it 
with the theatrical *'maitut.'* The town was visited then, by several corps of stroll- 
ing performers, to witness whose representations, yielded the most delightful plea- 
sure to young Cooke, and such charms had his alluring imagination attached to 
the theatrical profession, that he would be prouder of an engagement in the Bam, 
than a pair of colours in a regiment. The stage had taken possession of all his 
thoughts, and engrossed, all his affections. His passionate admiration of the 
principal performers, had induced him to imitate their voice and manner, and 
privately cultivated the art of mimicry^ in which it is well known he afterwards 
ezeelled. He was accustomed, at this time, to retire, unperceived, to a garret 
room, where he would fancy himself some of the heroes who made the deepest 
impression on his mind by their personifications. 

As soon as the players decamped, Mrs. Cooke, in order to frustrate his desunis 
on the stage, had our hero bound an apprentice to a printer at Newcastle. The 
gentleman with whom he was placed, was highly respectable as a country 
printer, and the proprietor of a provincial newspaper. The paper was then edited 
by the justly celebrated Irish poet, Cunningham. The old gentleman, who had 
been himself an actor, soon perceived the dawn of histrionic genius in young 
Cooke, and he spared no pains in the cultivation of his incipient talents. It is 
highly probable that to this erudite and gifted gentleman, our hero was indebted 
for that literary taste which accompanied, and the classic elegance, and historic 
discrimination, which, we are told, so eminendy distinguished his acting. While 
under the tuition of Mr. Cunningham, he read the works of the best English 
dramatists, and committed their finest speeches to memory. The sentiments of 
heroes gave wings to the spirit of Cooke, fired his ambition, and induced him to 
break from the inglorious trammels of a mechanical profession, and at once en- 
deavour to shine a hero of the dramatic muses. The great requisites to gain celeb- 
rity on the stage, are genius, learning, penetration and all the various accomplish- 
ments that tend to polish the human character. That Cooke derived great be- 
nefit, both in the elegance of his elocution, and the picturesque grace of his atti- 
tudes, from the lessons of Mr. Cunningham, is morally certain. When death 
deprived the literary world of Cunningham, our hero lost a warm-hearted friend 
and an attached countryman, who covered many of his youthful indiscretions 
from the eye of his master, and perhaps prevented more, by his sage council, and 
the authority with which his talents had invested him over the actions of a boy, 
whom he loved, for his capacity, while the grateful pupil looked up to him with 
reverence and admiration. The death of his kind and amiable friend depressed his 
mind with acute affliction ; for severed days his grief was inconsnlable.t Repeated 
quarrels now ensued between him and his employer, until at last he ran away, 
and went on board of a king's ship. After the lapse of some months he return^' 
ed again to the printing business ;• but less fi*om inclination than necessity. Ac- 
cordingly he soon spurned even the liberal and enlightened employment of arrang- 
ing types for the press, as an occupation too tedious for his aspiring mind, and 
coming into possession of a considerable legaoy, bequeathed him by a relation of 

* " Had not you," said Voltstre to Congreve, " attained celebrity m a writer, tbe 
place of yoor nativity would have remained unquestioned." 

t To multiply his sorrows, and render more painfal the agony of bis feelings, hit 
mother fell a victim to a fever shortly after the dissolution of Mr. Cunningltftm* 
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his mother's, he relinquished all etni^ojiiieiit, to indttlge, without moleitatioB or 
restraint, his favourite passion and pursuit. As soon as this property made him 
independent, he launched into the vortex of extravagance, foUj and dissipation; 
bo that his inheritance was soon exhausted, and he was again reduced to that in- 
digence which is ever the train-bearer of imprudence. Still he did not repine* 
One solitary ttar of hope beamed through the dark clouds that lowered on the 
fortunes of the orphan boy, — ^the anticipation of success on the stage* This ex- 
pectation flushed his spirits with all those prospective ideas of fame and fortune, 
which generally flatter and fascinate the young votaries of the Drama. Buoyed 
up with this cheering hope, he sedulously applied himself, with increased dili- 
gence and renovated ardour, to the prosecution of histrionic studies. He perfec- 
ted himself in the kaowledge of the £nglish language, and made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the productions of the great Bard, of whose heroes he 
hfterwards became so able and so admirable a representative. Considering him- 
self now sufficiently prepared to make a figure in the dramatic ranks, he enrolled 
himself under the standard of Melpomene, in whose campaigns he expected to 
distinguish himself and obtain remuneration for all his toils, in the applause of 
an admiring public* A party of the Edinburgh dramatic company visited Ber- 
wick in 1769, who enlisted our hero in their band, and allowed him to make his 
debtU in the character of Young Meadows, in the opera of Love in a Village, in 
which, though a bad singer, he made a favourable impression on the audience. 
This success fired his imagination, and contributed to touch the inexhaustible 
springs of his latent genius. While he continued with his itinerant companions 
his popularity was daily increasing, as every new character seemed to display hie 
talents in a stronger and more luminous light. The applause that attended hie 
essays gave passion and impulse to his ambition. We cannot in this sketch fol- 
low him through his theatrical perambulations in the country. The miserable 
receipts of the Bama scarcely furnished the means of existence, for himself and 
company ; but privation could not damp the ardour of our hero's enthusiasm, for 
a theatrical profession. At length, after a probation of misery and poverty, he 
made his way to London, in 1778, and in 1779 made his first appearance on a 
regular stage, at the Hay market theatre, in the part of CiutaliOy in the Orphan, 
for the benefit of Mrs. M assey. His personation of this character was hailed with 
loud bursts of applause* Every succeeding performance, at this theatre, raised 
his fame, while the general applause his masterly delineations of character exci- 
ted, afforded him a delightful presage of future pre-eminence. From this period 
until the summer of 1786, our hero ran through the customary round of Thespian 
itineracy ; passing his noviciate in various companies, particularly those of Not- 
tingham and Lincoln. In July, 1786, he enlisted under the banners of the York 
manager, Mr. Tate Wilkinson, and came out in the part of Count Baldtom^ the 
same night that Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance at that theatre, in /««- 
hella^ in the Fatal Marriage. The public need not be told now, vrith what lustre 
his career has been distinguished, during the country campaign, where hb merit 
obtained him popularity and honour. The encouragement he every where re- 
ceived on these occasions, called forth powers he was himself ignorant of pos- 
sessing, and he played every part with renewed spirit and energy. Lancaster, 
Liverpool, Chester, Preston, Bath, Manchester, and Newcastle, were all delighted 
and charmed by Cooke's fine and impressive acting. 

The cliaracters which he performed in his different country excursions, were 
Taiicredy Major O^ Flaherty^ Joseph Surface Moody^ in the Country Girl, and 
Rover ^ in Wild Oats. Whether it was that he doubted his capacity to rise to ttBr^ 
glc flights, or dreaded his inability to invest tragic heroes with the fire and force 
with which Shakspenre imbued them, or was willing to escape the general im- 
putation of vanity, ve are not able to decide ; but it was generally admitted that 
he attempted nothing in which he did not signally sueceed. — In 1792 he accepN 
ed an engnsrement from the manager of the Liverpool theatre, where he only act- 
ed secondary parts until the night of his own benefit, when he succeasfully per* 
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•onated the difficult character of LfeAa* Here his mighty genius fluug off tlie coil 
of mediocrity^ and displayed all that po\rer, conception and passion, which he 
ooukl so felicitously concentrate in bis graphic delineations. His able perform* 
ance of Lear^xc^ the Uar of his fame ; and critics vied with encb olher in their 
Jaudatory commendations of a striking personification, that dazzled them with 
the radiance of its splendour. His personation of Octaman^ m the Mount- 
aineers, on the following evening ^* added cubits" to his popularity. The house 
was crowded to excess, and Crioke looked remarkably well, and when he came 
forward he was received with three distinct cheers. The first speech from the 
cave was peculiarly impressive ; and the pathos and burst of feelings with which 
he uttered the line — ** I will go prowl — ^but look I meet no fathers !'' evinced a 
power of expression and a command of human passions, that drew down thun- 
ders of applause from an admiring and astonished audience. During his engage* 
ment at Liverpool, besides the characters we have mentioned, he played Lord 
Tomnl^j Hoispw^ Harry Domton^ itartweU^ Sir George Airy^ Oakley^ Young 
MwrloWj Petruchio^ Jaques^ Young Wildings Sir CalUgghan^ i^c. Spc. 

VLt, Cooke*s fame now reached a high zenith ai dramatic celebrity ; but the 
pure ore of his excelience, had not yet been rendered current by the royal stamp 
of Dmry-lane or Govent Garden mints ; and no gold of genius, however precious, 
could be considered refined and imalloyed, that had not braved the devouring 
ire of these crucibles. Mr. Cooke was preparing to pass these ordeals, when he 
received a letter from the manager of the theatre-royal, Dublin, (Mr. Daly) offer- 
ed him an en|^agement, and very flattering terms, which lie accepted. He arri- 
ved in his native city, on the 17th of November, 1794, and on the 19th, made his 
appearance in OtheUo^ which he sustained with all the vivid powers that were 
expected from him. In succession^ he played. Macbeth, Richard, Zanga, Shy- 
lock, and many other tragic and comic parts. The night of his benefit is mem- 
orable in the Dublin theatrical annals, as there never was assembled, in Crow- 
atreet, such a fashionable and crowded audience, as patronised, on that occasion, 
the '* Irish Rosctus.^* We had then a resident Parliament, and Dublin might 
be pronounced a city of nobles; as the rank, wealth, and respectability of the 
land were congregated, at that period, in the Irish capital. Romeo ^nd Juliet, 
was the tragedy he presented on this occasion. Miss Campion, a very celebrated 
actress, (aflerwards Mrs. Pope) was the Juliet of the night, and '' Shaki<peare 
hianselC^'* says the Dublin Antholooia, ** could not wish for a more lovely and 
affecting representative of his impassioned heroine.** On his enire^ Mr. Cooke 
was received with loud and reiterated greetings. His Romeo was a 
masterpiece of sublime acting. The strong ami distinctive marks of genius, 
|he prominent traces of a cultivated mind, the lights and shades of discrim- 
ination—the accuracy of conception, the energy, fervour, and sensibility, which 
threw such a halo of genius over his performance, excited surprise as well as plea- 
sure in an audience of his countiy. All the critics of Dublin, which at that period 
vas the most literary metropolis in Europe, lauded Cooke in the most eloquent 
langaage of eulogium, and acknowledged that his graphic portraiture of Romeo, 
here away the palm of superiority from Mr. Holman, who was the favourite 
Borneo of the London stage. We often heard the following anecdote of an oc- 
currence which happened during the '* mistakes*' of this ni<;ht, told in Dublin : 

AfWrthe performance was over, Mr. Cooke repaired to ^^ Daly^s Club Housed** 
to sup with a number of friends. The claret and port were of the first quality, 
the eoaversatiott gay and witty, so that .our hero and his guests drank freely, and 
it was two o'clock in the morning ere the csompany separated. 

Although much intoxicated, Mr. Cooke insisted on going home to Mrs. 
Bvrne*s, in Eustace-street, alone. As he was going thither he fell upon the flags 
oi the sido-walkt at the comer of Fleet-street and Temple-lane, and being una- 
ble to rise, his eyes were ipoa sealed by *' gentle sleep.** One of the unhappy 
daughters of Venus, who was in quest of nocturnal lovers, seeing a man of res- 
pectable appearance, in that miserable situation, firom motives of compassion 
oallod a coach, in which our hero was plaoedf and conveyed to the lodgings of 
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the lady, in Britain-street. In the morning, Cooke awoke, amazed to find 
self in a strange room, in bed with a woman to whom he was unknown, and 
ignorant of the manner in which he was transported there. He asked no ques- 
tions, but began to reflect on his disgraceful situation, and resolve on an amend- 
ment of his dissipated life. Perceivingthe lady was asleep, he silently got out 
of bed, examined his pockets and found they were rifled of his purse and watch. 
Alarmed at the loss of these, and doubtful how to act, he again got into bed. In 
a short time after, the lady awoke, and finding Cooke restless, and apparently 
uneasy, she anxiously inquired the cause. He informed her of the loss which 
he had sustained; and that in the pocket-book were £135. '* Oh ! think 
nothing of it, Mr. Cooke," said she, *^your benefit last night brought you, I heard, 
seven hundred, so that the trifling sum you have lost is not worth talking* about ; 
but don't fret, perhaps we may find the pocket-book and watch ; be cheerful and 
I may overjoy your heart by restoring your money and watch."' She then told 
him of her having found him fast asleep in the street, and of her having brought 
him to her home to prevent his being robbed : '* Here," added she, ** are your 
watch and money, and all I require, as a reward, is your friendship." Cooke, as* 
tonished at her disinterestedness and honesty, after breakfasting with her, pre- 
sented her £35, and continued during his stay in Dublin, to pay her frequent vis* 
its, and assist her with money. This woman, we believe, is still living in Dublin. 
The unbounded hospitality with which he was honoured in Dublin, occupied 
tbe hours that should be devoted to study, and the consequence was that Mr. 
Cooke's cofBMunion i^th the prompter became the subject of censure and re- 
proach. 

In consequence of his daily intemperance and his growing propensity to tip- 
pling in mean taverns, with vulgar company, the sunshine of the great was with- 
drawn from Mr. Cooke, and he was cut out of the fashionable circles of high life* 
The portab of respectability were closed against him, and no ^' pampered menial'* 
brought him a card of invitation to dine with the Charlemonts, the Moiras,the Pon- 
sonbys, the Fosters, or the Graltans, at whose tables, a few months before, he was 
the most welcome among their guests. The drunken freak, at Mrs. Bjnrnes', when 
he broke all the furniture in his room, and threw the fragments into the street, 
and his affray with the watchmen, (which are well narrated in Mr. Dunlap'« 
book) gave an infamous notoriety to his failings, and capped the climax of hiv 
disgrace. To blunt the feehngs of remorse, and congeal sensibility, he gave him- 
self completely up to intemperance. 

Driven almost to insanily by continual intoxication, he made a vow that he 
would never return to the stage, and in this fit of delirium, actually enlisted in 
a Regiment, destined for the West-Indies. When the Regiment was embarking, 
Cooke was, fortunately for the Drama, so seriously indisposed, that the Colonel 
gave him leave of absence for three months. As soon as he was a little convales- 
cent he returned to England where he remained buried in obscurity for some time. 
In the beginning of the year 17d7, a Mr. Maxwell, the manager of the Ports- 
mouth theatre, succeeded, at Mr. Cooke's urgent request, in obtaining his dis- 
charge. The limits to which we must confine this sketch, will not allow us to 
follow our hero through all his extraordinary adventures. In March, 1796, he re- 
joined the Manchester company, with whom he stood in high favour and repute ; 
and, indeed, it reflects^no small honour on the taste and penetration of the inhabit- 
ants of that town, that among the foremost to discern, they have also been among 
the foremost to foster and patronise the talents of a man, whose genius exhibited 
the great creations of Shakspeare, Rowe, and Otway, in the most splendid light 
of originality, passion, and nature. At Chester he became acquainted, and ena^ 
mour^ with a young and pretty actress of the name of Daniels, whom, after a 
short courtship, he married. The chain of Hymen, which presses down many a 
towering crest, it was hoped, would keep Mr. Cookeb conduct within the orint 
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of pmdenoe and temperaace ; but the sequel, and a narrati?e of the future aber^ 
rationa of our hero, will show that such a hope was delusive. 

In October, 1797, he made a second trip to Dublin, the management of that 
theatre having devolved into the h#nds of Mr. F. Jones, a gentleman of taste and 
fortune. The odium of his affair at Mrs. Byrne's, and the notoriety of his hav- 
ing enlisted as a private soldier,kept his talents and popularity in the background 
for some time, in his native city. The manager was afraid to push him forward 
in those characters in which he would shine.. During this engagement he per- 
sonated the Stranger^ with such effect as enlisted the feelings and sympathies of 
his audience and promised to reinstate him in the chair of popularity. About this 
time Kemble visited the Irish metropolis, when Cooke, who was soon destined to 
snatch the tragic laurel from his brow, played the Ghost to his Hamlet ; Henry 
to his Richard, and the Bastard to his Lear. But these parts were unworthy c^ 
thd genius and capacity of the great Tragedian ; but though they were low, ha 
exalted them, and his picturesque acting and fine reading, invested them with in- 
terest and effect, which convinced the discerning of the transcendent merits of the 
actor. 

The Rebellion of 1796, damped all amusements in Dublin, martial law was 
proclaimed, and the theatres dosed* 

In consequence, Mr. Cooke accepted an engagement in Cork, and after his ar* 
rival in that city, he performed Shylock^ on the evening of the 17th of September, 
1796. In this character, he was rapturously applauded, by a numerous audi- 
ence, among whom were all the officers of the Garrison. Mrs. Cooke did not 
accompany her husband to Cork, for owing to some matrimonial quarrel with 
her loitl and master, she left him and returned to the land of her fathers. 

(to be concluded in our next.) 



MART OF ROSSTREVOR. 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS OF A RECENT DATE. 

(CofUimudfram our last) 

Henry was too well versed in gallantry, and acquainted with the specious de- 
ceptions of the frail fair, not to understand the signs of love, and bis heart was 
too susceptible not to be delighted at the efforts which beauty made to enslave 
it. 

Unable to withstand the daily repetition of the alluring blandishments of the 
Siren, he at length determined to visit the object, whose fascinating charms be- 
mn to have such an irresistible influence over his affections. He found her 
nke a young Hebe, lovely and graceful, seated at the Pianoforte, with one of 
Moore*6 new melodies before her. 

The moment he saluted her, she illuminated her countenance, for she had " a 
face taught to look by rule," with a rosy smile of timid modesty, that would 
have imparted graceful loveliness to the lips of a vestal, while uttering the vows 
of her chastity. The first salutations, and compliments over, Henry asked her 
how she liked the poetry of Moore. — " O, sir! said she '^ I am an entbusiastie 
admirer of his songs ; for they breathe the language of the heart, and express 
the noblest passions of humanity.*' 

•• The critics," replied Henry, " are not agreed, whether we should class him, 
among the first lyrests, of love and patriotism, in this, or any other age." *' I 
do not," rejoined she," pretend to be a critic, but, in my opinion, as a songster 
he has no rival; he has not, it is true, the sublimity of Byron ; but then he is 
more elegant in his style, and more musical in his numbers. Every page of his 
poetry glows with the eaptivatioDS of that sentimental luxury, of which Rous- 
seau, was so great a master, and which he arrays in all the blandishments ef 
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eloquence. Heooe, sir, the source of that admiration, which his magic melodies 
universally commands/' ** There is one thing certain, observed Henry, that 
Moore never had among his fair admirers, a more lieautiful or a more eloquent 
advocate than he has in your Ladyship." T^s compliment crimsoned her face 
with a blush. Her conversation, and her beauty, had now won his heart, and 
chained judgment and reason to the pillar of infatuation. Poor Mary, his fond 
Tirtuous, and devoted wife, was no longer enshrined in his affections, nor dear 
to his thoughts. He continued to pay her frequent visits. He at length pre- 
vailed upon her to accompany him in an excursion to Tullamore park.* They 
set out in Henry's chariot. He was now the slave and dupe of an artful wo- 
man ; he was intoxicated with her charms, and so bewitched with the alluring 
blandishment^ of her person, that the modest and retiring beauties of his lovely, 
and amiable wife, ceased to influence his affections, and she was soon neglected 
and at length despised and hated. While roaming among the beautiful pleasure 
grounds of Tullamore park, they stopped to admire a verdant hillock, arrayed 
in scarlet and gold, when she observed that it was such a pretty spot, as that 
suggested the fine idea of the ** bank of violets," to Shakespeare.^ 

*' Let me, then," said Henry, '* seat you on this flowery hillock, where you can 
breathe the sweet south," to which offer she assented as she fixed her fine blue 
eyes on his, with an expression of tender approbation, that spoke more than 
eloquence. 

Never did he see her look so lorely and enchanting as that moment. Im- 
pelled by the ardour of his passion, and by an emotion which he was unable to 
suppress, he threw himself at her feet, and vowed eternal constancy and love. 
*' Do not spurn me, loveliest of thy sex ; pity me, sweet Julia, I love you to dis- 
traction, you are dearer to me than the purple drops that flow around a heart, 
on which the vulture of hopeless love preys." '* What wild frenzy has seized 
thee, man ! exclaimed she, with an indignant frown ; do you mean to insult me t 
Heavens ! the husband of another to make love to me ! Go back to your wife, 
let her tenderness creep into thy heart, and hush all thy stormy griefs to peace, 
and then soft-eyed love and the gentle blandishments of pure affecHon will drive 
them tlience, and winning thy whole feelings, make them beat in harmonious 
unison with hers. Oh ! happy, happy task to inspire the joyless with joy, and 
cause the tear-charged eye once more to sparkle with rapture." 

* Tullamore Park, in the county of Down, is the beautiful rural residence of Lord 
Roden, a well known religious fanntic and prejudiced Briinswicker, in Ireland. His 
mansion was built by his maternal ancestor, the Earl of Clanbrassil in the beginning of 
the last century aiid its architecture therefore partakes of the ancient gothic style of 
that period. The rooms are hung with figured tapestry, and in one chamber, called 
the picture gallery, we have seen a series of pictures painted by Fuller soon after 
the restoration, which give the whole display of king Charles the second's escape from 
the royal oak, and portrails, drawn from life, of the persons chiefly concerned in that 
memorable event. The domain \% studded with forests of venerable oaks, and spread* 
ing elms, that give it an antique aspect. There are two deer parks here, well stocked 
with venison, beautirolly wooded, and intersected by fine vistas looking into theses. 

A romantic river glides through this | irtnresqne manor, and tumbles over rocks and 
falls in cascades into an adjoining lake at Castletrellan, a contiguous romantic village, 
which is beautified by the house and domain of Lord Glerawly. The scenery here is 
beautiful, exhibiting a deptli of perspective, and range of view, through mountain de- 
files, that would charm a painter's eye, and fire a poet's genius. On every side of Tul* 
lamore psrk, the mountains of Mourne seem to rise out of the sea in shelving cliffs, 
like the sides of an amj hitheatre. These magnificent pinnacles invest the landscape 
with sublimity. 

Id the valleys at the feet of the monntains of Mourne, are many elegant villas. Tul- 
lamore park exhibits the characters of romantic wildness, pastoral simplicity, and syl- 
van beauty. The adjacent w^^s, render it wild, the hanging sroves on the declivities 
of these immense piles of nature, romantic; and the extended wood and dale, as well 
as the buildings* give an air of sylvan beauty to the graphic landscspe. 
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Henrj, understanding the irony of this speech, again renewed his protesta* 
lions, exclaiming, *' cruel and lovely Julia, thy commands are vain, no other 
woman on earth can sooth the heart that adores, that worships thee as its idol : 
think not that it will ever suffer another's image to reign where thine is so deep* 
ly impressed, that its life-blood alone will obliterate it. When I cease to love 
and adore thee, I shall cease to breathe. Think not, my beloved, I can forget 
theel No, thy, sweet idea will force itself constantly on my thoughts ! ** Ah ! 
Henry," replied she, these ore lover's vows, and promises that die away like the 
passion that prompted them. Are you so heartless as to abandon your wife and 
child, and fly, suppose with me, to some foreign clime % Can you make such a 
sacrifice to love!" *' My heart acknowledges no subjection but yours ; it can 
make any sacrifice to gain your affection. Ob ! consent to be mine, Julia, and 
we will ily to France, and there taste the delights of uninterrupted bliss." 

*'*' Well, Henry, I shall confide in your honour, for you must have known from 
my conduct, that you are dear to me, nay, that I have loved you, from the first 
moment I saw you, so intensely that I could have fallen at your feet, in passion* 
ate rapture poured out my whole soul before thee, and snatched thee to my bo* 
som in a wild frensy of love ; but that the remembrance of thy marriage, like 
an evil angel crossed my ardent transport, with jealousy which raged in my 
breast, on seeingyou caress your wife, as furious as the burninglava of JQtna." The 
plan of elopement was now concerted. Unfortunate moment 1 When the thresh* 
old of vice is once passed, where shall the unhappy votarist of pleasure stop ! 
from what point shall his retreat commence. The excursion of Henry and the 
pretended lady Julia to Tullamore park, was the subject of general conversation 
in every drawing-room in Rosstrevor. Poor Mary ! who shall express the ago* 
nies of thy affectionate bosom, when the fatal secret flashed upon thy convic- 
tion \ Who shall attempt to paint the poignant feelings of thy warm and sympa- 
thetic heart 1 

Conscious upon how many accounts she had merited his love, no wonder if 
pride and resentment had, for some time, struggled with her affection. But 
such was the effect of her strong attachment, and the softness of her nature, that 
■he could not reproach him, in any other way than by silent grief. Alone she 
pined, and like a lily in the retired vale, drooped her beauteous form, unfriended 
and unseen. 

To her husband she never uttereti a word of vituperative reproach ; but if her 
tongue was silent, there was a gracious melancholy in her smile — a tremulous 
sweetness in her voice — an appeal in her look, that spoke audibly to his feelingSy 
and extorted from his own conscience the condemnation of his guilty conduct to 
an amiable and exalted woman, who concentrated in the connubial sphere, all 
the affecting graces and tender charities which can sweeten and enhance the 
pleasures of domestic life. Oh ! what a heart, that such amiable qualities could 
not melt — that such endearing and engaging virtues could not restrain from 
vice ! But Henry was spell-bound by the seductive charms, and the winning 
eloquence of the Circe, who wound the fatal chain of her delusion round his 
heart. His whole soul was immersed in the enthusiastic passion with which 
she inspired him. Indeed, the beauties of her person, lovely as they were, might 
be pronounced, still less alluring than the nobleness of her sentiments, which she 
expressed in a musical voice, that stole, in soft tones, from her cherry lips, like 
the sweet breathings of the Eolian harp. It was in vain to resist her power» 
when his feelings and affections were enlisted under her love emblazoned banner. 
At first, perhaps, his conscious guilt made some efforts to break her yoke, the 
voice of nature, and conjugal tenderness was sometimes heard, before the silver 
cord that bound him to his wife and child was broken, and a few pangs of re* 
morse would now and then afiiict his feelings, and mingle its bitter infusion in 
the intoxicating cup of lascivious pleasure, from which he drank ;-^but it is the 
nature of vice to become progressive, and one of its first efforts is to chase away 
these unpleasant remonstrances that cloud the horizon of guilty passion^ Thua 
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his attachneDt to lu* wife aoon changed to a¥enion, and all yeaunia ti^niatuSm 
and eompaaaioa were obliterated from his mind, and he became aa inditiferaatto 
Mary*« grief as he was inaennbie to her wrongi. Ungrateful and iuifeelin|^ 
man I how could he larish on abandoned worthleseness, on the chert amU or 
Lord B. that wealth which love and unsuspecting innocence had trusted to hia 
card How could he leave the angelic excellence, and unsullied virtue of a beau*^ 
teous wife, for the polluted ciiarms, and faithless lasciviousness of a mistress, 
whose rose of chastity was plucked by the despoiling hand of ahstocraUc sensuality 1 
How could he have the native glow of parental feeiings, and behold hia uniling 
infant suck with its milk, those grief distilling drops, which his neglected wife 
pours from the fountains of misery, whibt performing the highest duties of a mother, 
to hia yet innocent offspring 1 Heartless husband ! but ^ hat will not hardened guilt 
effect under the influence of a blind passion. Alas ! this was but the beginning 
of hapless Mary's woes. His indifference gives birth to disgust, aversion, ill na- 
ture and contumely. He no longer preserves even the' forms of decency, he boasta 
of the favours of his mistress, and glories in tlie triumph of his illicit love. Day 
after day was spent with his siren-nymph, in the delights of amorous dalliance ; 
shameless in the sight of the world, and under the very eye of his insulted, inju-^ 
red and inoffending wife ; but the measure of his guilt was not yet filled— paaaios 
bad not yet carried him to the extreme of criminal turpitude. The gentle tem- 
per, the patient virtue, and the silent sorrow of poor Mary, upbraid liim— they 
^ speak daggers" to his perturbated conscience, and entwine his heart with the 
acorpioDs of remorse and cruelty. Her presence becomes therefore painful, and 
he resolves on a diabolical plan to banish her from his sight, and sever by divorea 
the sacred ties, which love and religion had sanctioned, and pronounced lodia-^ 
soluble* But what control has religion or morality over rebel passion, when 
daring vice usurps the throne of virtue 1 To effect his infamous design, be hit upon 
a demonaical scheme, as atrocious as that by which the wicked son of Tarquin 
Bucceeded in dishonouring the chaste Lucretia. 

His valet, a German, who had lived with him many years, was a man capable 
of any villany ; by bribes and persuasions he prevailed upon this vile Wretch tocOn- 
eeal himself in his wife's chamber, until she retired to bed. The plan is imme* 
diately executed ; the base instrument of perfidy found means that very evenine 
to hide himself under the bed of his innocent and kind mistress, who at her usuu 
hour retired to rest. After committing herself to heaven, and with a shower of 
tears bewailing her wretched fate, and the estrangement of a husband whom she 
still dearly loved, she closed her eyes in *•*" balmy sleep." 

( To he cotiduded in our luxi.) 



CURSORY LIGHT ESSAYS. 
(Translaitdfor thii Work^ from a Parisian Periodical,) 

I AMBITION. 

According to Dr. Johnson, the accomplished English critic, and sublime mo* 
ralist, " AMBITION is the noble mind's distingruishing perfection.'' We concur 
in the truth of the apophthegm in an abstract degree, but not in its general bear* 
/ ' iog and acceptation. That ambition is generated by genius, the history of the 

three most powerful conquerors, Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon, that ever 
appeared on the theatre of existence, or ever astonished the world, by the glo* 
ries of their splendid and gigantic achievements, sufficiently exemplifies theposi* 
tion : — but then the labours it calls upon genius to execute, are so Herculeatti 
that it generally sinks under their overwhelming difficulties. 

Hercules, after performing his mighty task, and surmoontiiig the opposition 
of god's and men, fell at lei^^ a victim to the perfidfr of Nessua^ and the jea* 
lousy of his wife Dejanira. 
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The fimperor Napoleea's ambition created as many labours for his mighty 
seniiuh as the envy of £urytheus did for Hercules. After conquering two liun- 
ared niiilione of foes, and fixing i as it were, invincibility in the talons of his im- 
perial Eagles, the snows of Riusia effected what the world in arms could not 
aecomplish— his oyerthrow, which invested his colossal power in the poisoned tu- 
Die of the Centaur of annihilation ; and then the elements arrested the career of ou^ 
Goaqueror, at the moment he was certain of making France the mistress of Eu- 
rope, and of extending the pinions of her victorious eagles over a world, which 
his insatiable amlntion figured as too diminutive for their contemplated expan- 
sion. Of Napoleon's amtnition, mighty and covetous as it no doubt was, the his- 
torian DMist, however, say, that in its splendid career of conquest, it was neither 
followed, nor preceded by rapine or cruelty ; for the nobleness of ancient chival-. 
wj^ always marked the progress oi the imperial chief of the ** Legion of Ho- 
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or rather the insatiable wish of rising over the ruins of our fellow- 
creatures^— 4hat worm which incessantly gnaws the heart, and tears peace for 
«ver from our bosoms, when confined to the common class of men, is disarmed 
of half its power of doing evil and mischief. But when it pours, as it has done, 
its burning spirit and poison into the soul of a military hero ; — ^when a monarch 
like Napoleon^ forgetting that he stands guardian over the public tranquility^ 
prefiBrs the dreams of glory to the love of national happiness ; when he delights 
in conquering kingdoms, rather than reig^ng in the affections of his people ; 
when shrieks of mourning and desolation are the only triumphal hymns th«t 
edebrate his victories ; — when he monopolizes bis regal authority, to pander to 
his passion, which was granted to him for the general welfare and benefit ; in m- 
woidi when he wields his iron sceptre for the misery of human kind, and like the 
kiof of Babylon, wishes to rear the accursed idol of his fame on the ruins of 
fimpiresi and the misery of millions whom he has subjected, it is then, that am- 
bition proves the distroying scourge of the earth, let loose by the wrathful indig- 
nation of Heaven. The laurels of the conqueror's perennial wreath, it is true, shall 
preserve their vivid verdure in the temple of fame ; but the page that records his 
exploits will be ofte%8|ained by the bloody teats of weeping humanity. Poets 
and Painters may emblazon his deeds, in their imperishable works, and deck his 
memory with the unfading roses of their eulogiusi ; but the blood of the victims 
who fefil a sacrifice to his ambition will rise in judgment, and efi^ce from pile, 
and pillar the adulatory inscriptions of his panegyrists. Proud monuments, 
enriohed with the lavish embellishment of art, will be erected to immortalize his 
conquests } but the smokine ashes of so many cities so flourishing before, the 
derastation of lands» robbed of their former fertility ; the ruins of edifices that 
have crushed the peaceful and industrious citiaSen ;— all these will be mournful 
monuments, which long after the tomb shall have enclosed his dust will imnlor- 
talize his vanity, and hu» foUy. 

How many literary ncien also might be enumerated in this essay who have fal- 
len victims to their ambition. It drove Voltaire and Rousseau to atheism, and 
sunk Byron, the Napoleoti of modern poetry, in an early grave. 

Thc BiftTH OF Sensibility. 

SENSiBiLrry has its pleasures and its pains. The mind that is imbued with 
it, the feelings that are governed by its power, and animated by its impulses, are 
subject, in a |p-eater degree, to the influence of joy, or sorrow ; and the sensations 
of these passions operate with more potency on the heart that is softened by 
sensibility, than on that which is bronzed with apathy and indifference. The 
more sensibility we possess, the more susceptible are our passions. Exquisite 
sensibility ! how shall we address theel Believe us, kind Goddess ! that we have 
sought thee, at the crave of Abelard and Heloise, at the tomb of Werter, and in 
the waters of the Hellespont. In quest of thee, we have wandered through the 
maxes ol* six octavo volumes of ue^f novels ; but could only find a mawkish young 
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Lady, whQ gracelessly wean your garb and asfumefl your sad air ; the is called 
Afeciation. We often saw your beautifiil portrait in the writings of Rousseau^ 
but never were fortunate enough to be led by thy handmaid, sympathy, to thy 
mystic bower* Tell us, O Goddess ! whether thou art to be seen in poetry, 
prose, painting, music or sculpture, or whether thy soft Toice is heard in lover's 
sighs, or in the melodious tones of Sontagt Thus we have apostrophized soft* 
hearted sensibility ; yet she never had compassion enough to answer ut. But we 
had a glimpse of her radiant beauty in a delightftil dream lately. 

On a beautiful evening, during this month, (June) after rambling about on the 
pastoral banks of the Seine, until the radiant Queen of Night shone in her 
sphere, and reflected her bright smiles in the limpid current, which rolled its 
crystal waves through groves of myrtles and roses, we seated ourself on a violet- * 
carpeted bank. A spreading weeping willow extended over us its arborescent 
branches, and swept the surface of the gliding stream. We had been reading 
a mournful novel, whose catastrophe was so sad and sorrowful, that it, in strong 
colours, impressed itself on our heart, and led us to pity the fate of disappointed 
lovers, and to reflect on the instability of human happiness, and the transient 
existence of the bliss of true love, which is ever subject to crosses and changes. 
As our mind was deeply engaged in these meditatations, a gentle slumber stole 
upon our senses, which the hushed tranquility of the scene, the modulated rip- 
pling of the river, and the sighing cypresses of an adjoining cemetry, conspired, 
no doubt, to produce. Scarce had our eyelids been touch^ by the gentle wand 
of Somnus, ere we imagined a celestial visitant, of the most enchanting beauty, 
seated herself so near beside us, that we thought we respired her fragrant breath, 
%nd gazed with delight on her heaving bosom of snow-like whiteness ; her dress 
seemed ananged by the hand of the graces. A flowing mantle of the palest 
sapphire hung over her shoulders to the ground ; her golden hair fell in waving 
curls, on her swan-like neck, and a white veO, almost transparent, shaded her 
face of loveliness. 

She had not been long seated ere she threw aside her veil, and discovered the 
attractions of her countenance. A Winning smile of fascinating sadness^ played 
on her dimpled lips of coral britliancy ; her blue eyes, spaikling like diamonds, 
were surcharged with tears, and resembled the violets around us, drooping with 
pearly dew-drops : beneath hef veil she wore a wreath of mingled amaranths and 
jessamin^. Then assuming an air of the most charming modesty, she addressed 
us as follows. ^* Wonder not, mortal,** said she, in sweet accents as soft as the 
breathing of Zephyrs on the bosom of the trembling rose, " that I manifest my- 
self to thee, who has so long sought me, where I never resided. With Rous- 
seau's muse, I often wandered through the elysium of sentiment ; but had'st 
thou travelled to green Erin of harps, you wouid there hear my waitings on the 
grave of my favourite son, Ossian. In Britannia too, I can easily be found, not 
at the trophied piles of Westminster Abbey, but weeping over the lonely urn of 
the sublime and heroic Btron. I loved the song of sorrow, which the heaven- 
tuned lyres of these matchless Bards breathed. I am called Sensibilitt, and 
have from infancy been your constant companion. Wo is my luxury, grief my 
Joy. My sire was humanity^ and my mother sympathy^ the only daughter of 
tenderness. I was born in a cavern, overshadowed with myrtles and orange 
trees, in a beautiful valley at the foot of Parnassus. Losing my beloved mother 
at a very early age, my father consigned me to the care of Melpomene, who 
fed me with honey from Hybla, and educated me in the most graceful accom- 
plishments. As my protectress was often melancholy and disposed to weep, she 
generally, to ease iny mind, which sympathy inspired with her angpish, lulled 
me to rest with plaintive songs. During my residence in the happy valley, which 
was watered with the rivulets of Helicon, and musical with the melody of night- 
ingales, love frequently approached me, under his most seductive forms, and 
wooed me in the most eloquent language of passion, to admit him into m^ 
heart, but I could only pity him, as I am for ever derated to Vesta, f make it 
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my lole ttudj to administer cooBoiatioii to mourning afliction, and te augment 
the felicity of some favoured' mortals^ who neyertheless repine at my influence, 
and would gladly be under the despotic dominion of Apathy, rather than share 
tho«e teaft, whioli they themselves have caused to flow. Alas ! hovr inconsid- 
erate they ass to psefer the iron sceptre of indifference to the flower-wreathed 
wand of compasnon ! If the rose has thorns, has it not also vermilion hues, and 
ambrosial fragrance! If the woodbine, that shades the bower of love, droops la- 
den with dew dibps of the morning, does not the solar beams soon brush them 
away, and render its balmy breath again odoriferous 1 So, mortal, if ^a heart be 
touched with a moving tale of sorrov^ul distress, it will, at the same time that it 
causes sympathy to unlock the fountain of pity, experience the soothing feelings 
of compassion? Call you this a romantic notion, do you deem commiseration 
a weakness,— -can you with a mind alive to the influence of poetry, wish to be 
divested of this genuine test of pathetic tenderness, and desire the depai-ture of 

Ah ! no, beauteous nymph of the streaming eye ! still deign to be our atten- 
dant, teach us to sigh with the unhappy, and to rejoice with the happy. Let us 
taste the luxury of wo, and the nectar of joy, alternately. Scarcely bad we pro- 
nounced these words, when the loud tolUng of the bells of St. Cloud dissolved our 
illusive vision, and banished the beautiful visitant of our dream. 



GERALDINE OF DESMOND. 

This admirable and spirited Romance has reached us. — ^It is a work that pos- 
sesses rare merits and literary attributes, that must ensure its popularity. In our 
last we committed a mistake, by attributing the authorship of Qeraldwt of Dtsr- 
mand to Ladt Moroan. The real authoress, however, is our fair countrywoman, 
Bfiss Crumpe, the daughter of the late celebrated Dr. Crumpe, of Dublin, whose 
literary essays, and professional skill, acquired for him not only eminent distinc- 
tion, but the regard m»d respect of the lovers of literature and science. His essay 
on the best means of producing employment for the poor, in Ireland, gained the 
prize offered by the Royal Irish Academy, in 1826. The accompHshed author- 
ess of the work before us, imbues the stern spirit of history, with the poetic emol- 
lient of Romance. Every page is marked by the illuminating touches of fanc^, 
and enlivened by the original conceptions of genius. Her taste is exquisite, and 
lier style of composition so happy, Uiat she strews flowers over the rugged path 
of historical narrative, and interests the passions and the feelings, while she leads 
them through the investigation of abstract propositions, and the mazes of anti- 
quarian research. 

The history of Ireland that records the tranc story of the Earl of Desmond, 
the hero of this Romance, presents a soul-sickening picture of the cruelties, and*- 
attrocities of the Ormonds, the Mountjoys, the Greys, the Perrots, the Binghams, 
the Essezs, and the Chichesters ; but our fair authoress has given it a greater 
contrast of light and shade, a deeper tint of colouring, and a bolder contour of 
character. The name of Fitzgerald is associated with the liberty, and identified 
with the independence of Ireland ; and though an Anglo-Irish family, still, since 
the reign of Henry TIL they have been the bravest and boldest asserters of Erin's 
freedom, for which they bled in the field, and died on the scaffold.* The chival- . 

* A succinct sketch of the Genldines, the noble ancestors of the liberal and patriotic 
Duke of Leioster, may serve to give some value to the above critique, and afford some 
interest to our readers. Maurice Fitzgerald, who accompanied Strongbow in bis inva- 
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ric Earl of Dcsinondy wm driven to desperation by witnessiDg iIm benid peftfit 
cytions, to which Elizabeth's government sufejected his native ooviitiyy and acta* 
ated with the noble motive of freeing her from the oppMssion of tba QiMeii^a 
Deputies^ he took up arms in order to stop barbarous ezcepaes and ezactkma. 

His cousin, thoogh rival and enemy* the Earl of Ormopd, wkh the view of ob- 
taing from the Queen, a grant of hia vast estates in Muoster, was ope of the fint 
to proclaim him a Retiel. 

Of this brave and venerable nobleman, Miss Crumpe gives as the fbllowinf^ 
glowing picture, which is as spiritedly drawn, and elegantly coloured, as if it 
were portrayed by the graphic and gifted pen of Ladt Moroaiv. 

'* Gerg^ld, sixteenth Earl of Desmond, assumed sll the pomp snd pride of an bisb 
Chieftain. Descended from a long line of ancestors, who bad enjoyed many extraoidi- 
nary privileges, and who for centuries had lived in almost legal splendour, he sedu- 
lously endeavoured to preserve the peculiar customs of his progenitors oneontaminated 
by the ionovations ofmooern a^es.* He delighted to retrace the genealogies of hi^ high 
lineage, at the same time vaunting the exploits of his heroic predecesson, which the 
narrations of antiquarian records, the eulogiums of Bardic fiction, and the equally roman- 
tic traditions of oral testimonv, bad imnioi*taiixed,eitberin the symboltxing eieneats ofaa 
tional mythology or popular legends. His personal appearance was most remarkable sad 
imposing. Time had stamped its seal upon his bjrow, and bad blanched to whiteness the 
venerable locks, which thrown back from his temples, were fastened behind in the na- 
tional eooleen, and fell luxuriantly on his shoulders ; yet age had failed to qneU the spirit 
of bis eye, that flushed with brightness on the slightest irritation. His fieore was taU 
and robust, but eiuinently graceful, and dignified ; and were H not for the deep lines 
impressed on bis expansive forehead, the silvery wavings of a beard that fell upon hia 
breast, and a slight bend in the contour of the neck and shotilders, the Eari of DesBMad 

grants of several estates which belonged to the 'conquered, and created him Baton of 
ffaley, and dignified him with other high honours. He died in the easde of Wieklov 
in 1177. His son Gerald, Lord Offaley, was chief justice of Ireland, and hia sneeeaser. 
Maurice was raised to the court of King's Bench, in 1S33. It wss this nobkmaa built 
the castle and abbey of Sligo, and his son, Thomas, founded and endowed the abbey of 
Tralee. Thomas Fitzgerald fought so valiantly against Edward Bruce in 1816, that 
Edward the Second created him Earl of Rildare. His brotlier Maurice for military 
service against *' Irish enemies/* was also raised to the peerage bv the title of Earl of 
Desmond, and a great portion of the forfeited properties of the McCarthy's and the 
O'Mores granted to him by royal patent. This Earl of Desmond was the ancestor of 
Mise Crnmpe's hero. 

Maurice,.tbe fourth Earl of Kildare, was in (he year 1S47, leader of the army of Ed- 
ward ill. at the siege of Calais, where, and at the battle of Cressy, he ae(|aiced great 
glory, and was honoured by the king with the Order of the Garter. Thomas, the sev- 
enth Earl, WHS, in 1454,—^, and 1471, Lord Deputy of Ireland; as was his son and 
successor Gerald, for a period of seven years. He' was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
by Henry Vll. who presented him the garter and a gold chain, which the Eiarl wore 
on his neck, as a mark of royal favour. He was succeeded by his son Gerald^ who lor 
a while was a great favourite with Henry VIII. but owing to the grudge whidi Caidi> 
nal Wolsey owed him he was imprisoned in the Tower of Leodon, where he diedp 
A. D. 15^5. His son Thomas, resolvins to avenge hia father's death, took ap amis 
against the king ; but being defeated in battle, by the royal troops, he and ^v^ of his 
uncles were taken prisoners, and beheaded in London, in 1586. Thomas, the eleventh 
Earl, was taken into special favour, by Mary. Of the sufferuigs of his cousin, Des- 
mond, in the reign of Elizabeth, the history of Ireland presents a dismal picture. How 
the Earl of Kildare preserved his possessions from the rapacity and plunder of the 
Queen's ruthless goveinors, we cannot divine; for these cruel men acted more like 
sanguinary Mussulmen, obeying the bloody mandates of a Turkish divan, rather than 
the mild ordinances of a Christian Queen. James I. the Charleses, James II. William, 
Anne, nor the two Georges, did not molest the house of Kildare. 

The late king, on bis accession to the throne, created the Marquis of Kildare Duke 
of Leinster, A. D. 1766. We believe the present Duke is the third who haa home the 
ducal cornet of Leinster. 
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niiglit have piiued /or one of tboae faeroie warriors who, in pwae of maiihood Mom lo 
want 

** Nothihe of a God hat eternity, 
And a Heaven to throne in." 

Hit dress was arranged with scnipnloas exactness to the aqycient national oostume of 
his coantry. His head was usually covered with a close green cap that, surmounted 
with plumes of the same colour, was studded with- Irish diamonds. He wore the Coim^ 
or shirt, made of fine saffron-coloured linen, which w as wrapped in large folds upon the 
bosom, and was only partially concealed by a short purple vest, interwoven with threads, 
of gold. This vest scarcely reached the elbows, and consequently displayed the im- 
mense sleeves of the Cota, banging in loose and gracefal draperies from the arm. His 
shirt was open at bis throat, which was adorned with a broaa gold collar of exouisite 
workmanship, splendidly inlaid with jewels. His limbs were clothed with the TruUf 
or straight Braccae, which formed trowsers and stockings in one, fitted close to the shape, 
and were made of weft striped with various colours, running in divisions, resernhkng 
the Tartan plaid. Over all was thrown the Ckicula, or upper garment, a kind of long 
flowing cloth mantle, whieb, like the regal robes of the east, was of bright crimson col- 
oar, embroidered round the border, and edged with yellow silken fringe. .The cloak 
was clasped at the breast with a large silver embossed fihulayOr brooch. Round his 
neck was a massive antique gold chain, and on his feet the Earl wore hnskins or shoK 
booU." 

Such minuteness of circutnstantial description of the Earl's vesture, would be 

considered monotonous and weary, if it was a fancy sketch ; but the authoress 

heightens its value by its histonccd accuracy, and the seal of antiquarian lore 

which she has impressed upon it ; thus rendering it a model for the pain^ and 

the seulptor. Geraldine, the heroine, was the daughter of the Earl, and she is 

painted in the most brilfiant colours of beauty and virtue. The elegant writer 

had the sanction of history for representing her in these luminous lights. Lady 

Elizabeth Fitzgerald, we are told by Walpole, was '* the greatest beauty of her 

time." Sfye was one of the Princess Mary s maids of honour, and while at court, 

ber peerless beauty conquered many a heart. The gallant, but unfortunate Earl 

pf Surrey made her his poetical idol, and in one of his sonnets hestyl^ her the 

" mare tkan cehsHal GerMine.^^ In Warton's history of English poetry, wo 

find part of an ode, by Lord Surrey, on the beautiful Geraldine of Desmond. 

** Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast, i 

Her sire an Earle — her dame of prince's blood ; 
From tender years in Britain she doth rest 

With Idnges child, while she tasteth costly food. 
Hondson did first present her to mine yeeo. 

Bright is her hue, and Geraldine her hight," &c* 

If space allowed, we would willingly make many beautiful extracts from this 
pleasing and interesting Romance, which is fraught with graphic pictures, and 
eloquent historical narratives of the most amusing and instructive cast. 

The following scene is sketched with a flush of language, and a flow of senti- 
ment, that would do honour to the descriptive powers of a Byron, or a Madame 
De Stael. The time is sunset, when it tinged .the tops of the majestic oaks, wi^ 
its crimson rays, and seemed to encircle the lofty spires ofthe Crothic castle in a 
wreath of rubies. 

**iThe evening hour was generally the signal for the commencement of that clamorous 
wassail, and bobterous mirth, which distinguished the revels ofthe chieflain, when, with 
feudal magnificence, he regaled, at his festive board, the numerous clansmen of bis 
house. Of his kindred and simame alone, ffae Earl could enumerate above ^t hun- 
dred Gentlemen, who, attended by an interminable train of gallowelasses, kerns, fiwter- 
ers, and gossips, formed a multitudinous and imposing assemb^, of which, in later 
times, we oan scaccely conceive an adequate idea. The banqueting hall was an apart- 
vam% of prodigious extent, the walls of which were completely covered with ancient ar» 
monr, pikes, spears^ and battle-axes, hostile weapons of various workmansbib 
hunting instruments, and shields, or taj^ets, curiously emblazoned on the outside mSk 
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the bearings of the principal nobility and ^ntrj of the kincdoa. In imitation of ttiA 
manner in which in former days, the triennial Parliaments or Ireland, {Set our History^ 
in this J>ro.page S80) had been conducted, in the royal palace of Tara, a principal her- 
ald was appointed to regulate the order of precedency, which was ever carefVilly obser- 
ved. Down the middle of the hall, long tables were set, that were loaded with substan- 
tial viands ; such as boar's flesh, beeves, and fallow deer, as well as with quantities of 
fish, and the more estemed luxuries of pheasants, and game of every description. Low 
forms, covered with the furred skins of beasts that had been killed in the chase, were 
placed on each side of the tables ; and at the head of the centre one, on an elevated 
chair of state, and under a splendid canopy, which was looped up by the gicantic horns 
of the Ceroiu Megaceros^ sat the Earl of Desmond. Two magnificent Irish wolf-dogs 
lay at his feet, and a cup-bearer and page stood on either side of their Lord. On ms 
right his nearest of kin were placed ; on his left, seated beneath their respective? shields 
were' those chiefs, who, in case the revolutionary notions of the period terminated in 
open war, had been appointed to hold the rank of commanding officers in the Irish 
arqn^, then in process of organization. In the middle of each of the long tables, enor- 
mous salt-cellars were fixed, beneath which crowds of inferior guests, and clansmen, 
were indiscriminately seated. An extraordinary display of gold and silver vessels gliC* 
tered amons utensils of a rude and common description, some of which were made of 
marble, and baked clay, others of pewter and Wood. The latter, however mean in the 
material of their composition, were often so singularly beautiful in their designs and ex- 
ecution, that they nearly approached the antique form, which, in the present day, is 
termed clcuaicaL Immediately facing the chieftain's throne, there was a sort of gallery, 
or orchestra, filled by a numerous band of musicians, over whom Gutholin, the oUamhr 
re-taenachay or chief minstrel of the Desmond, presided with an air of conscious author^ 
ity. The other bards occasionally struck their harps to swell the chorus of a national 
air, while celebrating with the fire of song, the fame of departed heroes, whose 
actions were shielded from oblivion by the banners of victory. At the opposite 
end of the table, the hobellers, or Irish cavalry, the gallowglasses, or foot soldiers, and 
the kerns, or light armed infantry, were placed according to their military rank. They 
presented a very martial and striking appearance as the rays of golden light, which^et 
illumined the western sky, darting through the high Gothic windows of the hall, blazed 
on the lanceaof the cavalry, played on the javelins of the infantry, and fell powerfully 
on the stem and warlike countenances of the gallowglasses. Those men were clothed 
in linen! surplices stained in saffron, which had long and open sleeves, snrchai^ed by a 
short military harness. They were armed with large battle-axes, their heads were bare, 
and their long curling locks flowed on their shoulders, from whence depended a loose 
cloak. The costume was picturestjue, and aided by its strong effect the groupings of a 
scene which produced some portraits worthy to create the inspiration of the most exalt- 
ed genius. • • • • • • •.*.• 

As Desmond surveyed his noble adherents, his heart beat hi^h with pride and a 
haughty spirit flashed from his eye, when having received, from his cup-bearer, an an- 
tique goblet sparkling with piment, and he quickly circulated it, and turning |o his 
bard, vutholio, demanded a strain of the deeds of heroes." 

The martiiGj song, which fired the valour of the soldier, and animated his heart 
with the glorious tbrpb of inspiring liberty, while it recalled the historical re- 
membrance of the exploits of his fathers, invoked the genius of Erin, to summon 
the chief of the brave, Desmond, to arise for the deliverance of Ireland. The 
national strain resounding from a hundred harps, and kindling in every bosom 
I the ardour of patriotic enthusiasm, was received by the whole clan with loud thun- 

ders of exultation, the waving of swords, and reiterated exclamation of the Ger- 
aldine war shout, '* Crom a boo ! Crom a boo /" " Crom a boo,*^ says the learn- 
ed and poetic James S. LAW,'E«a. of Dublin, " the war cry of the Geraldines, 
'* .^ seems to convey something of a more powerfully overa^ng nature in the ex- 

' / pression, than any other of the ancient Irish martial shouts." The golden 

threads of fiction which are interwoven in this romantic novel give a fine shining 
gloss to the whole historical contexture. 

The strong and ardent attachment which she represents as having sabsisted 
between Lord Tburles, and Geraldine, and the vivid description of Desmond* s 
trial for high treason at Westminster hall are the airy creations of imagination. 
For the fair and historic Geraldine of Desmond was, like most beauties, capri*' 
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ekxls and inconstant, as instead of wedding the chivalrous and poetic Surrej, 
who, '* to defend her foeatttie, bj an open cliailenge," fought a duel, on. her ac- 
count, in Italy, marriM the Earl of Clinton, during her champion's absence,-— 
** a most unsentimental conclusion,*' observes Lady Morgan, '* to a most roman- 
tic story.'* The brave, but unfortunate Desmond, was only examined before the 
council, and not tried before the judges, as stated in the tale. After the total defeat 
and route of Desmond*s army, by Ormond, at the battle of Affane, in the county 
of Waterford, in 1565, the heart-broken Earl took refuge for the night, in a cave, 
without a single attendant. Here he was pursued by one of Ornw)nd's rile in- 
struments, (Kelly of Morierta) at the head of a band of assassins. ** Kelly,** 
Billys Dr. Curry, '^ entering the cave, found that all were fled, save one m'an, of 
venerable aspect, stretched languidly before a fire. The leader assailed and 
wounded him. He exclaimed, ^* Spare tne^ for I am the Earl of Desmond /** 
But Kelly smote off his head, and brought it to the Earl of Ormond, by whcM it 
was conveyed to the Queen, and impaled on London bridge.* 

The foregoing historical facts are* in the tale before us, veiled in the spangled 
drapery of romantic fiction, in order that a brilliant episode on love, and an 
dioquent descriptibn of Westminster hall, and the Court of Elizabeth, might add 
more attractive interest to the story, and afford the gifted writer a wider scope for 
poetic display- — In fine, this Romance will, we think, raise Miss Crumpe's lite- 
rary reputation to a lofty eminence of fame, and add another splendid gem to the 
diadem of Irish Gkbnius. We can conscientiously, then, recommend to our read- 
ers, OercUdine of Desmond^ or Ireland in the Reign of Elizabeth f^ as a work in 
which they will find a high tone of eloquent moral feeling, combined with exten- 
sive historical information, and a graphic power of description. 
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THE GIANT*S CAUSEWAY. ' 

" Where rocky labyrinths, stupendons steeps, 
Embattled capes, dark frowniag o'er the deeps 
Basaltic battlements, and proud arcades; 
Impending clifis, and storied colonnades.'* — Mc. Keitlet. 

How can we say any thing original on the gigantic colonnades— on the innu- 
merable peristyles, and ** cloud oapped'* pyramids, which nature has erected on 
the coasts of Antrim ? A Byron*s muse, or a Salvator*s pencil, alone, could do 
justice to that stupendous monument of Nature, the 6iant*s causeway. Here 
the genius of art shrinks in dismay, on contemplating the subligiity, majesty, 
and grandeur, which are displayed in the porticoes, pediments, domes and tur- 
rets of this magnificent palace of Neptune. 

A view of this immense pavilion of the sea-god, would sink the pride of an 
Angelo, and a Paladio; for the majesty, and magnitude of its stupendous faca- 
des, and ornamented cupolas, surpass the architectural glory of St. Peter, and 
all that remains of Palmyra, Persepolis, and Paestum At a distance it looks 
like an immense city rearing the spires of Cathedrals, the domes of temples, the 



\ 



* ** His.estate,'* says Matthew Caret, Es^. in his ' ViNDiciAS Hibeanicae,' a work 
not less distinguished for the depth of its historical research, than for the patriotism of \ 

its Sentiments, and the vigour of its language, " which consisted of hvt hundred and se- 
venty-four thousand six nandred and twenty-eight acres, partly seized by Government, 
and parcelled out among British officers, who had been instrumental in goading him in- 
to resisrance. When such were the temptations to civil war, and such the rewards for 
desolation perpetrated, it cannot surprise us that Ireland was a constant theatre of ra- 
pine, conflagration, and devastation." We hope that we shall soon have an American 
editkm of Oeraldine of Desmond, from the elegant press of Messrs. Caret, Lea, and 
Caeet. 
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apezefl of pTraiAids, the battlements of towers, the^Mconiefl of Roman gallerieSf 
and the balustrades of Grecian theatres** No view can be more imjjosing and 
•ubUme, than that which can be enjpjed by those who saiHn the Atlantic ocean, 
opposite to the pillared front of the Giant's causeway, which exhibits a prodi- 
l^ouB basaltic colonnade, of thirty thousand columns, beautified with Corinthian, 
Ionic, Doric, Gothic and Composite caps. 

This colonnade is arrang;ed along the Atlantic^ occupyuig a line of fourteen miles 
in pillars of a dark brown colour, of jointed basaltes, meeting in concaTegrooyes, at 
the distance of 18 inches ; the formation of the column is generally of five and 
nine faces ; the prevailing figures being the pentagonal, hexagonal, and hepta- 
gonal.t The common height of the pillar, is forty feet above the ground ; the 
depth below has not been accurately ascertained. In the centre of what we may 
<call the facade, there is a row of fiAy of these columns so disposed and rounded, 
thut they appear like organ pipes, above which Benmore| rises Uke a huge pe- 
diment, with its entablature and frieze piled on rows of pillars, intervened by 
roeky galleries, to the elevation of eight hundred feet. The summit oif this 
mountain pediment, on account of its great height, is generally wreathed in cuii* 
ing mists, which look like sculptured embellishments. Artists have wondered at 
the exact regularity of the dimensions of the several pieces which c«mip08e the 
columns of this extraordinary monument of nature. 

'* Each column," says the Ahht Ordinaire^ in his history of volcanoes, ** is 
competed of distinct pieces of basaltic stone, resembling marble of an iron gray^ 
and very like lava dug from the bottom of a quarry ; the shape and dimensions 
of which are always equal, And exactly fit the hollow in the pieces adapted to 
receive the lengthened and rounded extremity of the stone, whose convex is so 
fashioned as to indent it with singular regularity." The famous mole, erected 
by Alexander, at Tyne, was the wonder of the ancients, but here, a causeway 
resting on an immense range of polished pillars, extends fifteen miles into a 
deep and raffing ocean. The sides of this gigantic bridse, for so we may call 
it, is adorned with pilasters, whose heads form a beautuul embattled parapet. 
No Roman pavement was ever more beautifully streaked, and variegated, in tes- 
sellated dies, and testaceous mosaic work, than is the surface of the Giant's 
Causeway. The pilasters and pillars that adorn this superb ocean-terraCe, which 
seems to have been built by Neptune as a promenade for his beloved Amphitrite, 
' are of one uniform substance of pohshed crystal, and are not rough with bladder 

hides, like the columns of the mountains. 

The leading, and prominent features of tliis columnar coast, are the two great 
hanging promontories of Fair head^ and Bentnore^ which stand at a distance of 
eight miles from each other. These form a number of projecting capes, compo- 
aed oi a variety of different ranges of colonnades, supporting tiers of balconies, 
one above another, in architectural regularity and taste, as if they were intended 
to ornament the grand front of a Palladian palace. The peak of Benmoie rises 

* " It is reported, that after the defeat of the Spanish Armado, one of their striy 
•hips com ing ronnd by the causeway, really fired at the pillars, mistakiog them lor a 
! battery.— FPottw. 

t " None of the pillars consist of one entire piece of stone, but each column is made 
up of several joints, of 16 and 30 inches long, not jointed together by fiat surfaces ; but 
/ 10 one part of the pillar is separated from the other, one piece is always concave and 

/ ^ the other convex." — Do66«. 

/ t " Now rous'd from Benmore^s stupendous height, 

/ The soaring eagle wings his rapid flight : 

/ Tfirough the expanse of Heaven behold him fly-^ 

' The sullen pirate of the rock and sky."' 

** Beamors is about seven miles west of Bally Castle which i% a mountain of architect 
tnre, raised to the skies on several piles of columns. The prospect from the lofty sum- 
mit is as sublime at it is extensive. That this Basaltic temple has been caused by some 
wonderful convulsion of nature, I think there can be no doubt." — HmniUon. 
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to the elevation of five hunted feet above the marine level, and its apex is 
crowned with a basaltio tiara of shining prismatic huesi which of a dark night, 
sparkle like the scintiOaCions of the fire flies, and often serve the mariners as a 
iNMicon-light. 

" Look from these capes, when o'er dark ocean's bed, 
The sable Q^een has all her horrors spread r 
What beaips hi^ak forth what lambent lights illume, 
When burst the winter storm on midnigbt's gldom." 

« 

Fairheadf also presents its forest of columns, and piles of Triton pavilions, 
whioh unite the robust elegance of Doric architecture, with the graceful decora- 
tions of a Chinese temple. The tops of the spires and pinnacles of this towering 
rock, are always the favourite perching stations of myriads of eagles, which make 
them, at a distance, appear like the white domes, and obelisks of a great city, 
overlooking the roofs of the surrounding houses at the height of 160 feet. The base of 
this rock, at whose foot the ocean-surge rages with uncommon fury, displays a 
mde mass of huge stones and savage wildness of scene. Scarce a single mark 
of vegetation has yet crept over the surface to diversify the colouring of the to- 
phaceous pile ; so that it forms a fine contrast with the beautiful capes of JBeit- 
nwrBy and Pleaskin^ where the varied brown^shades of the pillars enlivened by 
the red and green tints of ochre and grass, give variety to the scene, and cast an 
air of life and cheerfulness over the monotony of the objects. Perhaps Plba- 
auN is the most perfect of these capes, because its summit of green and yellow 
herbage, render it more suitable for the pleasure ground of the rural, deities. At 
the depth of twelve feet from the peak of this sylvan rock, its decliveties assume 
a columnar tendency, and exhibit a range of basaltic pillan, which stand per- 
pendicular to the horizon, supporting a magnificent saloon and an extensive 
gallery, paled in front with an elegant balustrade of polished crystal. 

The portico of this saloon and gallery, formed by a colonnade of thirty pil- 
lars, sixty feet high, is approached by a flight of basaltic steps, rising from the 
sea, one above the other. 

It has been frequently discussed by antiquarians and geologists, but never yet 
decided, whither there have been volcanoes in Ireland. There does not seem 
to be any other grounds for the'affirmative, than the existence of the Giant's 
causeway, which was no doubt produced by some tremendous concussion of na- 
ture or volcanic explosion. We believe that no other part of the globe, can ex- 
hibit such mighty fragments of the wreck of the terraqueous elements as this 
great phenomenoA. of Ireland. The immense masses of black lava that are 
every where scattered on the coast of Antrim, and which are so replete with 
bladder-holes^ and so void of extraneous matter, that it perfectly resembles the 
scoritB of Iron, and therefore, leaves not the least doubt of its being a volcanic 
production. The whole length of coast fh>m Port Rush, to Bally Castle, com- 
prehending a space of fifteen miles, is covered with a mass of lava.* It has 
been objected that if there ever was a volcanic explosion here, which had the 
effect of reducing rocks and mountains to a state of fusion, and casting them in- 
to columnar basaltics, some remains of the stupendous crater, that vomited 
forth such an enormous quantity of liquid fire should still be seen. Indeed, what 
strengthens the hypothesis of the Giant's causeway being the formation of volca- 
nic agency, is the existence of rocks of basaltic prisms in the Island of Stafla, in 
the Hebrides, immediately opposite the coast of Antrim. 

** More than one half of Staffa," says, Sir Joseph Banks, exhibits elegant basaltic 
columns, remarkable for their polish and regularity of magnitude, similar to those 

* BaUu Casile is a neat village situated on the shore of the Atlantic, near the cause- 
way. There is adjoining it a fine coal mine, out of which great quantities are annu- 
ally raised. The harbour is deep and defended by a pier built by a parliamentary 
grant 
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Qomposiug the (Tiaril's causeway in Irelaud. l^hc tale whicti supentUion has 
woven in her legendary loom, respecting the Giant's causeway, is that our great 
gigantic hero, I'^ion Mac Cumhal^ the Fringal of Macpherson, erected a bridge 
from the coast of Antrim to the Island of Staffa, in Argyleshire, over which he 
was to march with his troops to chastise the Albanian, for having made an ag- 
gressive war, on the Dalriadian Irish colony ; but tio aoonef was the bridge com- 
pleted, than the Pictish Druids invoked the gods to save thetn fi'om the impend- 
ing ruin that menaced their country and r^igion. The celestial deities dread- 
ing the valour and ambition of Fioriy the chief of Irish Titans, lent a favourable 
ear to the petition of their worshippers, and instantly broke a great breach in the 
centre of the bridge, and in their wrath, transformed the chief leaders of Fion in- 
to stone. Near Benmore, the peasantry give the history of four chieftdins wbosts 
petrified tbnns, stand like colossal statues, in the sea. As monuments of Pioii^s 
abilities, as an artist, and an engineer, his petrified organ, loom, and throne, ds 
well as his inany forts and citadels, still exist at the Giant's causeway. 
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The Article in our last number, bedded Ossian and the EdUor (f the JV*. F. £vkiriir« 
t^osT, has attracted the notice and called into action the pen of 8 Culedbnisn eentleniali, 
who, under the signature bt ** Alexander MaekUbaekei" in the eolarims of mat libeftl 
and respectable paper, on the fOth of August, throws down the gauntlet, and cbaUcA- 
ges us into the lists of controversy respecting Ossian, Sauilt Patridi sad Columbs ; Sef- 
tis« and the genealogy of the Braces, Campbells, and the Fergosoos. We eheerfullj 
take up the gaantlet» and in tbe words of our Nisls, " demand the eonJfoiJ* as we hope 
to see the eknfmore wielded against the Irish hatUe-axe, wkh ability and cbivalric deco- 
rum. 

If we conduct tbe controversy with temperance and historical research, we niay coo- 
tribate some interest to the columns of the Evtririiro Post, and the pages of the larsH 
Sbikld. Although the acknowledgment of the Scottish Gaelic Sedety,* (he declarstidn 
ef Hume, the arguments of Laineit the investigation of PiDckefftoii,and tbe adiliiss ion 
of Mr. Jefirey, in the Edinburgh Review in lS06,iiMve set the Ossianic question at rest 
in Europe ; yet, as tbe writer in the EvunugPftsi wishes to eonjure up its spirit in New 
York, we assure him we are prepared without fear, to question the phantom, exorcise 
its hostile disposition, and scatter into " thin air," all its shado^vy terrors, by the sole 
agency of Scottish and English historians, whose evidence will not, we tru^t, be im- 
peached by the correspondent of the Evening Post. 

The concurrent testimony of Mr Lhuid, in the Welsh Jrehcdogia, of Fordon abd Bu- 
chanan, ih their histories of Scotland, raise pillars of light round tbe venerable and im- 

* In compliance wif h the request of David Hum«, convajed in a lettei to Pr. Blait, all tb« old HlNa- 
ries were aearohed, and hU the parcbments tlia4, for years, were blanket? for the moths of Scotland, 
were Beduloiisly ransacked in order to fnid origioals mr JVfarnherson*8 forged version of the Irish bmx4 ; 
hut none couhf be discovered in the Htghlnnds. Dr. Blair nideed eeni a fhwnent supipowd «i iMite 
been wriiian by Ossian. with Macpber9oa*» tmnsUitien, to Hume, who, on couatiat tbenif obiervfrt, 
as Mr. Lcdng records, ^* Damn the scoundrel. Hit he himself speaks^ and n^t Ossian." While the blase 
of the great explosion, vi'ith which Dr. Johnson shook Macpherson*8 system of imposition, and scniefiM 
the 0!i9iaiiic laurel on the very brow of Caledonia, was raging in its mtenvi^ and enUglitening all fiu* 
rope by its brilliancy, the Scotch literati,- Dr. Blair, Sir Geoige Mackansie, Lord Kaimes^ aod^ others, 
)who supported C^aledonia^s unfonnded pretensions to the Crish bard, shrunk like snails into their shells 
est their horns might be clipped by the *K^olos8us of Literature." But no sooner was^ Jol^nson dieed, 
tivan Lord Bute, Mr. Henry Mackensie, and several other Scottish gentlemen^ be||^n m 1801, to ^riy 
into effect the plan which Hinuehad suggested to Dr Blair, some years before. Still, aderaU, their la- 
bour*, ns the following extract from the report of the committee of the Gaelic Society will show to fhe 
impartial Ameriran reader, proved signally abortive. — 

^* but it must not bo conceale'l, that after all the exertions of tiie Conimitiee, iihas not be$n oAisfea^ 
tain any onepoen^ th-. same in title, ^irit. or tenor^ with the poems published by Mr. Macpherson. Wa 
tl>erefnro hi.ik that the readers of** Ossian^s Poems," until grounds more strong and relative t>e prochi 
c.eA, iniisi giva the credit of their authorship to Mr. Macpherson himst\f. — R^ori,pagt 44, Eikmrgh^ 

And Rtiain, the report. No. 15, adds—" We could find no original documents to ^ow how mttoh of 
hi« collection Mr. Macpherson obtained in the form in which he has given it to the world.*' 

t " If these advocnips for the ntitheniiciiyof Mr. Mncpherson's version of Ossian ean produce a single 
poem of Ossian, in M. S. of an older date than 1700, and lodge it in any public lihraiy, I sh4U ratum 
among the first to our national creed.*' — Laing. 
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peilslMble fiile of Irish history, which shine with such unclouded refuJgence, above (he 
llreaidsb glimmerings of Scottish Cabricators, as to merge the Utter into utter darkness, 
and render their faint sparklings, Jike Mncphrrson's dying meteors, *' sinking in the dull 
fniats of a stagnant Lake.'^ The learned Pinckerton, tlie venerable Dr. Shaw, and other 
reapectable Scottish authorities, have destroyed every engine put in play, and con- 
fbi&oded every agent |Kit into activity, to sap the foumiatioo of our legitimate claim to 
Ossisn, and borne out triumphantly the real fact, that Macpherson's *' poems of Os- 
sian'' never appeared in his original form, before his own framing*, foisteniiig, and form- 
atioD. 

The arguments advanced by these able and acute writers, unfortunately for the cor» 
respondent of the Post, are rendered irrefutable and irrefragable, by the admission of 
Mr. Maepherson himself in London, to Dr. Barnard (an Englishman) the Bishop of 
Limerick, in 1794, — "that Finsal was an original, but that the characters were Irish."* 
TIhs ooofestion will^ in some dSegree, rescue his reputation from the charge of unijual- 
Mkd obloquy, witli which, otherwise, posterity would have branded it For bia litera- 
rjr iaapoaition, howcT<*r. his genius, whicb was of a high order, must plead and eztenualt, 
while It palliates his ufiences against oritical morality and literal^ candour. Ha resided 
some ]fears in the eounty of Limerick, where every peasant can recite the natvve poems 
of Os«an ; and here he certainly, while engaged as a teacher, became conversant with 
the Irisli lam^uage, and acquainted with Irish stories, and the oral traditionary legends of 
As beroie Fkiian duels of the Irish militia ; although he never had the ingenuous or 
Imioarable candour, to acknowledge the source from whence he filched the materials 
of his poems. Thus far our antagonist in the Post will, we think, admit ^that we have 
onlered the lists with him, only clad in the defensive armour of comparative fact, and 
inerely wiekHng the offeasive weapons whicb we have borrowed from the armory of 
Seottish history. Having broken the seal of anthenticity to the satisfaction, we hope, 
of the fsaders of the Post and the Shield, which (he writer fondly imagined, would 
loog renain as the genuine stamp impressed on Macpherson's fabrication, we will now 
•Atvodoco the letter of our adversary, and then proceed to brinsr a historic lever, whose 
f«lcnDSDt is eMefly placed on Scottish grounds, to bear upon his positions. 

IRELAND versus SCOTLAND. 

7b <|k# Sm^Tif/'Uu JVflv. York Eoemng Poti : 

Su^Tn the last number of a very iatercsling monthly publicaiioii. the Irish Ski^ldy I otieerved the 
AilQwing notice addressed to yoa, and which I hope you will have no objection to reprint in the Evening 



(UerjtommrlMi k quoted m the Pe$t tu U iq^peared im ike last mmberofthu m»k>) 

Alihouah 1 am a constant leader of your valuable pap*)r, I have not observed that any notice has been 
taken of ine attove anicle. The editor of the Shield having admitted hia Ossian to be Ossian the second 
ii was pnkMMf not your baalnesa to r»jcnn. 1 trust, howev^er, you will permit an old Scotchwao to say 
a few words on the above paragraph, which he deems a little unjust to the land of cikes. 

With regard to the place of Os8ian*s birth, it matters little to the world whether he first saw light 
iHnong the fertHe valleys of Ireland or on the rugged mountains of Scotlaod<-or whether, indeed, like 
ffodoer, he ever existed at all. Certain it is, that but for Macpherson^Ossiiin never would have been heard 
of, out of the dusty cell of the amiqtmriaii. Modem literature ai>jutes cocmeciion with any thmg tliat 
may have the singfe merit only, of being the acfonf composition of Macphersou^s bard. But it is noiti 
*^ ntet,** at you are reminded that Maepherson had ** no original" for his productions; and H happens, 
Bttangiely enough, that the illuslrious names eitpd as authorities for this assertion acknowledge the t^- 
verse. Aa acquaintance with the history of €>ssian*s poems and the discussions consequent on their 

Cbneation would satisfy a sceptic that Maepherson had originals, and t>eautiful originals too, in whioh 
expressed hisown wild and mceful compositions, and known as the ** Poems of Ossian." Sir Wal- 
tor Seott never published a work entitled ** The Scottish Borders,** to which reference is singularly 
enough macla. 

I shall wait the due time for Iho exhibition of facts we are prom'sed in the forthcoming history of 
freland, by the editor of the Shield ; and it will indeed astonish more than me, should Robert the Bruce 
or MaccuHsmore, turn out to have been Irishmen after all. The battle of Bannockbum 1 have been 
always taught was fought by Scotchmen, but it seems there are more things in heaven aud earth thau 



* Tii6lbli«irin| axtraot*of a aeoond letter written by Hume the historian, to Dr. Blair, in 1769, after 
«he paJblamtion ofjiis disssTtatioos, nuMi convince even a sturdy sceptic, that Mocpherbon's veision of 
the Irish poet was as oo^varrantable a piece of fabricatioD, ms Chatterton*e Rowley, or Ireland's Shaks- 
p saiS L '* i have the pknaore of fiaqoently hearing justice done to your dissertation, Init never heard 
at saoutiaaod in company, wheie aonis one person did not express his doubts with regard to tho authew- 
tioiqr cf she poems whiefa ara its sufajectfand I am aorry to add that 1 often hear them totaily reiected 
arith diedain and Indignation, as a fM^pa6Ar md imfudmi forgery. • » • The absurd pride and 
eo|Nioa«rMaopha»MMi himself, who soonis, as he. pretends, to saii»fy any body that doubts bisveiacky, 
has tendsd awcfa to ooninn this aceptioisn. 
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ray philosophy has dreamt of. As to th« nctipi of th« language and name of Scotland from Ireland t 
shall say nothing, till the piomlsed proofs are exhibited ; but on the subject of religion, the editor of the 
Shield will for^ve me for hinting that Saint Patrick himself was as tiKtrough bom and bred a Scotch* 
man as ever scratched himself; although it may be argued, notwithstanding, that he was an Irishman — 
if the principle that " a man bom in a stable is not a norse,** be applied io this case. But the worst 
charge of all against poor Scotland is, that it was ** Flngalt** who at the head of the Irish imlifta,enmn* 
eipated Caledonia from the Roman yoke.** Now, in proTing this, 1 hope due importance will be girea 
to the iacts that Scotland never wu eonquered ; and that, beyond the STman teoM, her sons were nenw 
slaves. Of FingaPs ** Irish militia" a particular description would gratify the curious, and enable them 
to form a conjecture how for our modem heroes of that denomination are indebted for their skill m tbe 
art of war, to the ancient legions who ".emancipated Caledonia. ** When the momised proofs are fur- 
nished, I shall write again, and trust my letter will reach you before tbe Greek Kaleudt. 

1 remain, Sir, yours, ftc. 

* ALEXANDER MACKLEBACKET. 

He asieits, " that but for Maepherson, Otfian oeFer would have been heard of!" 
Wonderoua ! Ai weH might he tell as, that were it not for the comiiieDtariea of Ben 
JoDSOD, and Lewis Theobald, Shakespeare'a fame would remain buried in the mine of 
oblivion. Does he suppose that the page of Roman and English history, and tbe anti- 
quarian's inscription could be obliterated by tbe necromantic pen of James Maepher- 
son'.? Is it not true, that the name of Ossian is not embalmed in the works of tbe early 
historians of Scotland ; it never occurs in the pa^es of their first historian, John De 
Fordun, who in his preface to his " Seoti Ckranieany" complains that Edward tbe 1, 
carried off all tbe Albanian manuscripts, which obliged him ** to revert to the genuine 
historical noviree of Kvin,ihevenerable mother ofjOHbany^ for facts for his history?" Bu- 
chanan, the Livy of Scotland, however, states " that the Dtdndian SeaU^ claimed and 
received succors from the king of Ireland, which were sent; and they joining the Piets 
drove the Romans out of their territories." That expedition was sent by king Coimac 
O'Coin, Monarch of Ireland, to the assistance of the Caledonians and Picts, A. D.259. 
Fion Jiac Cvmhmly was about this period, married to the king's daughter (his second 
wife) and his valour in tbe field, and his consanguinity to the monarch, pointed him 
out as the most eligible commander of the Albanian armv. He was accompanied by 
his two sons Fergus and Ossian, who at the head of the Iruh miMMi performed deeds 
of heroism io Caledonia which are immortalized by Tacitus in the life of «^gneoIa.t 

AYl the personages of Irish history are real beings ; not Kke Macoberson's '* king of 
Selma," his Ossian, an untutored Bard, and several others of the aerial spirits, who are the 
dramatis persons of his spurious system of oriental fabling ; ours are characters on 
whom genealogists and contemporaneous historians have conferred immortality. Has 
he not to propagate bis scheme of delusion committed, wilfully, the grossest anacro- 
nism's by synchronising Cucbullin, who was killed in the battle W Mullacrew, about 
thirty years before Christ, with Fion, Ossian and Oscar, who flourished in the third 
century, and has he not made citizens of Ptelovio, of our heroes, Poets and Generals, 
though their names are not to be met with in all the historical monuments of his coun- 
try? 

* ** In A. D. 220, Carbray Riada, a veiy enterprising Prince, the nephew of Conroy, kins of Muns- 
ter passed over into Albany, where either by his relationship to the Pictish Princes, or by force of 
conquest, he possessed himself of large settlements called ailer him the part of the Dalriada.*'— &m't4's 
Achae. Bristot^lZW. 

From this Irish leader their posterity are to this day called Dal Rmdmh, Dal in tbe Irish, signifying 
a part.*^— Bscfe. 

f " Cormac was passionately fond of military gtoiy, and during his leign, he always kept a standing 
army ou foot, with which he made frequent expeditions to Scotland, under the pretext of assisting the 
Dabriada who had sovereign swa? there. This army was commanded by Fion Mac Cumhail, who is 
so much celebrated in the pretended potms of Ossian, under the name of Finnl, and were in Scotland 
80 greedy of conquest and plunder, as well as so teoacioos of what they had gained, that they Ibuglit 
wiu a strength and fuij against the Romans, that nothing scarcely could withstand; but like fire and 
storm they drove all beiore them. In courage other nations, even at this early peifed, might have bean 
their equals, and in art and discipline probably their superiors ; but they exceeded the Roman veterans, 
in sustaining the severest fatigues of war. 

The exploiu of the Fingal, Ossian, Fergus, and Gol, the chieftam*s three sons, have occupied the 
songs of the Irish Bards and Irish annalists for many ages.** — ffTorMsr, SOUmffitet and Fordtm. 

Do not these authorities (wkieh are not Irieh) satisfactorily show that we had a MUUia who assisted 
in drivhig the Roman legions out of Caledonia, and that Fordon, the roost venerable of the Scottish an- 
nalists, bears testimony to their courage and gallantry f 

; The Romans demanded tribute from Cormac ; but instead of paymg it, the monarch sent hhGeo- 
eral Fingal, and his two sous, Ossian and Feigup, at the bead of the Irish Militia to cive them steel. 
Fion soon expelled tbe Romans, and reinstated the royal Princes of the DoZA'aifa in their sovereignty, 
and possessions, «n Albania. This colony was often pro|ected by the kings of tlie parent country. 
The vice-royalty of Finaal, and the consequent sojournment of OssiaB, m Caledonia, were the only 
grounds Macpborioa had for claiming these illustrious heroes |br his ooiintryinen.'*-*Fattaficy. 
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' tn order to set up frflodulent land marks in the historical field, he has sacrileffioasly 
despoiled the shrines of antiquity, and invented imaginary circumstances ; jumbled men 
and their deeds together, in a chaos of chronological confusion, who lived at distant pe- 
riods, and completed bis corrosive chain of fabrication, with the fictitious names of 
men and places. Can this be denied? Can the writer,. in the Evening Post, adduce 
any historical authority, written prior to the age of Macpherson, tending to show that 
there ever was a king in Albania, or Scotland, of the name of Fingal? 

As both FoRDON and Buchaitan concur in acknowledging, that jit was from 
** SeUia nutjor," (Ireland) in pursuance of a treaty, made with the Irish Monarch, Nial 
of the nine hostages, after he had broken the Roman wall, and stormed the Roman 
e%mp, A. D. 867, Albania had to assume the name of Scotia minor (or Scotland) and to 
agree to pay tribute forever to the crown of Ireland, we think our opponent will not 
contest this point.* As to the accession of Prince Fsrqits, the brother of Murtaoh, 
supreme monarch of Ireland, to the throne of Scotland, A. D. 503, the fact is borne out 
by Hector Boethius, Fordon, Buchanan, and Major, on so impetuous a torrent of histo- 
neal proofs, as must sweep away every objection that sceptical incredulity can oppose 
to it. 

That the Albanians received their language from the mother colony, is as true as 
America is indebted for her's to England. From the posterity of Fergus were lineally 
descended Kineth Mac Alpinr, the first supreme king of Scotland, the grandson of 
Jiodh'FinUath, the monarch of Ireland, A. D. 850. From this royal Irish source sprung 
the Malcolms, the Bruees, the Baliols, the Stuarts, the Campbells as well as the Dou- 
glases, and Maccullamore, and the reigning family of England, as the Irish and Scottish 
genealogies will prove. 

We do not argu^ that St. Patrick was an Irishman ; but we deny, in the most un- 
qnalified terms, that be drew his first breath in Scotland. The famous Apostle of Ire- 
land, was, according to his biographecs Jocelyn, Colgan and Dr. Lannagan, born in 
Brittany in France. 

St. Cfolumba, or Columb KiUcy (the dove of the church) thousb descended from the 
blood-royal of Ireland, and heir apparent to the crown preferred a crosier to a sceptre, 
and actuated with holy.zeal and religions piety proceeded as a missionary to Scotland, 
'Where he succeeded in converting the Caledonians and Picts, to the Christian faith, 
A* D. 561, and was the first, as Johnson has it, " to give the blessings of religion and 
lights of education to roving clans, and rude barbarians." 

jHe founded the celebrated Abbey of lona, which afterwards became so famous for 
the sepulture of many of the kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway. 

Thus, we hope, we have sufficiently answered Alexander MackUbacketf and'con- 
▼olved for him a Gordian Knot of stubborn historical facts, which we trust he will have 
unravelled, or cut up by the Scottish claymore, ^* before the Cheek Ktdtnds.'' We 
M>ine he might not so facetiously chuckle, at our quoting, through mistake. Sir Walter 
iScott's " SeotHsh Borders,*' instead of the J.ntiqutties of the Borders, as.the error was 
not worth cavilling at. 
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Mart Qukbh of Scots. (Translated from the French.) In 1542 when this beautiful 
Queen returned to- her native land to take possession of the throne of her ancestors, the 
Count Chastslard, a young gentleman of family, fortune and splendid talents, was 
one of the chevaliers that composed her guard of honour. 

He wa« extremely assiduous m his attentions to her Majesty, and as she was passion- 
ately fond of poetry, he soon insinuated himself into her good opinion by frequently of- 
fering the inspiration of his muse at the shrine of royal beauty, during the voyage. 

Mary sought relief from the tiresome uniformity of the voyage, which in those days ^ 

was tedious, in attending to the romantic verses of the young Frenchman, to which 
she even deigned to reply ; and amused herself thus, often with the perusal of his \ 

amatory effusions, and elegant conversation. This dangerous familiariW overpowered 
the susceptible heart of poor Chastelard, which the charms of the Queen had now v 

enchained in the strongest fetters of love. His passion kindled in a blaze of enUia- i 

* ** Scotland received the nameof <Scr/ta from the Scots, ag the ancient Irish called themselves, 
who ruled thai country, for the space of 316 years, down to the rajgn of Malconi in 1165.*'— Oero/Au 



It was on account of his descent firom the Milesian kings, that Edward Bruce was invited by the 
Irish Pfinces to ascend the throne of Ireland. Jamea I, t)oasted to the English Parliament that he was 
entitled to the crown of Ireland by blood and progeniture. 
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tUim that burneil down, as he thought, the distinctions of rank and birth, ao that 
evenifiz, while in view of the coast of Scotland, he had the daring temerity to address 
to the Qaeen, the following stanzas, which gave her great offence — 

" What boots it to possess a royal state, 
To view fair subject- towns from princely tow'rs, 
With mask and song to sport in frolic bow'm. 

Or watch with prudence o'er a nation's fate, 

If the he^rt throb not to a tender mate ; 
If doomM, when feasts are o'er and midnight low'rs 

Still to lie lonely in a widow'd bed, 
And waste in chill regret the sacred hours ? — 

Happier the lowly maid by fondness led 
To meet the transport of dome humble swain, 

Than she, the object of her people's care 

ReverM by all, who finds no heart to share 
And pines, too great for love, in splendid pain.*' 

The Qaeen's dignified rebuke dried up the lucid effusion of his poetry, bat not the 
intoxicating current of his passion. Driven to madness by his romantic attachment to 
the fascinating Queen, he one night concealed himself under the royal bed, where he 
was however discovered by one of the maids of honour just as her majesty was retiring 
to rest. She esteemed the man for his genius, and on this occasion consulted equally 
her dignity and her natural mildness by pardoning this sally of youthful frenay, and 
commanding the affair to be suppressect. But her reprehension and pardon had no 
effect on the mind of the incorrigible Chastelard : — he repeated the offence, and the 
Queen indignant at his wild presumption! delivered him up to the hands of justice. 
He was tried before the criminal tribunal of Edinburgh, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be beheaded. 

At the scaffold his conduct was reckless, and romantic in the extreme. He refused 
to accept spiritual assistance, but read with great apparent devotion Ronsard's hymns 
on death. As soon as the executioner gave him notice that all was ready, he turned 
towards the Queen's apartments, and exclaimed, *' Farewell the fairest, and most cmel 
Princess in the world !" He then met his fate with a degree of courage and contempt 
of death worthy the heroism of a Rinaldo. 

BoiiiBAu — The celebrated satirist was once asked by the pedantic Louis XIV, his 
opinion of verses of his Majesty's making: — " Sire," said the Wit, " I now see that your 
Majesty can do any thing ; — ^you desired a bad couplet, and you have succeeded.'^ 

Hopfi. — Lord Bacon used to say, ** that hope was a pleasant breakfast, a tolerable 
dinneri but a very scanty supper." 

Dr. Wartojk. — This distinguished critic, whose " history of English Poetry,* will 
Temaki an imperishable monument of his genius and capacity, was once present in the 
•Cathedral of Winchester, when Dr. Balugy, a preacher mghlv eminent for his elo- 
4|ueDce, and classic taste delivered an energetic and impressive discourse from the text 
" all wisdom is sorrow." After the conclusion of divine service, Dr. Warton compli- 
mented the preacher, in the following extemporary couplet 

" If what you advance, dear Doctor, be true, 
That wisdom is sorrow, how wretched are you !" 

{3iE lMkA/0 NfiWTOK. — Woman's charms have, in innumerable instances* trjumphed 
over eooqaeron, and the most stern philosophers had to stoop to the condesoenGjion of 
•offering them the incense of flattery ; and moralists and sages have submitted to the 
jpokeo? beauty. In vain do they represent woman's external charms as artificial oma- 
Aientt without any attraction for them ; in vain do they exhaust all the depths of argu- 
flienty all the stores of fancy to prove those fascinating ^ifts of nature, as frail, droopinjg 
4Hid periahable flowers. But those stubborn stoics write and speak contrary to their 
«wn feelings and the natural instinct of the predominant passions of the human heart ; 
A «iid although these frigid Zenos spend their days and nights in raising bulwarks of 

Toaaoning agaiait the approach of love, they no sooner behold a lovely face dimpled 
imUi rosy smiles, than they surrender their hearts to the chains of Cupid, who with tlie 
iMtlering of faispioions, dissipates all the mists of their dogmas, which melt away under 
^ the warmth of his purple light, like ice work before the rays of the sun. We were 

l«d4e the preceding remarks by reading the following anecdote of Sir Isaac Newton, 
^l ioi c philosophy could not shield his bosom from the assaults of heautv. 

A young lady it is said, of great personal loveliness, once conceived a passion for 
dir Isaac, which he returned with ardour. She had all the youthful grace and play- 
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fulness of a Hebe, and her features were like expanding roses bwrsting into bloom and 
beauty. The philosopher acknowledged himself her slave. — He repaired one daj to 
the house of his fair one, who received him with a heartj welcome, and paid every 
attention to the great genius that could make the visit agreeable and delightrul to him. 
Knowing he was fond of smoking, the lady assiduously pioyided him wiUi a pipe, and 
they were then seated as if to open the business of Cupid. The lady was preparing 
to *' Uitsh consent" to his offers of marriage ; but Sir Isaac's mind was then wandering 
in the pursuit of some object in the mazes of science ; — he smoked a few whiffs — 
seemed at a loss for something — whiffeda gain — and at last drew his chair nearer to tlie 
lady — a pause for some minutes ensued — Sir Isaac appeared still more uneasy — ^his 
tongue refused to speak the eloquence of his heart. *' On^ what bashful timidity of some 
menf thought the ladj ; when lo ! he got hold of her hand. Now the palpitation began: 
** he vtill kiss it no doubt" thought she, and " then my lips, and the*matter is settled for the 
parson." Sir Isaac whiffed again with all his might, and drew the captive hand to his 
breast, then to his head ; already the expected salute had vibrated from the hand to the 
heart, when (pity the expecting^amsel, gentle reader!) the abstracted iorer raised the 
fair little hand to make the fore-finger what he much wanted, a tobacco stopper! The 
amaaed lady screamed " my finger is burned !" The philosopher, like one aroused 
fronk a trance, hastily exclaimed, '* pardon me, my Eliza ! Call the chaplain to marry 
tM instantly, as I must return to my studies." ' " No ;" replied the lady, casting a 
scornful look at him, '' I shall never marry a gloomy absent philosopher like you!" 

OkioiN OF Music. Music, the delectable source of sensibility and passion, owes its 
origin to love. Some Grecian poet relates that a fair dhepherdess, in tnose happy days 
when Areadia was the smiling scene of love, was discovered by her devoted swain, 
sealed under a lofty myrtle tree, bewailing the death of her favourite nightingale. The 
bird sung its death dirge in the most mournful strain. The maiden's tear, streamed 
from eyes, that resembled melted diamonds. She uttered her wo aloud, and compared 
tlie plauitiv« notes of the dying minstrel of the ^rove, to the gentle gales that move the 
leaves and blossoms of the orange tree, and sigh in melancholy tones, in the hollow 
reeds of the lake. 

Lycidas, her lover was so affected bj her grief, that he prayed the gods to transform 
him into a melodious nightingale ; but Jove did nut bear his entreaty. *' Alas ! said he," 
do the gods refuse me the power of consoling the damsel I adore. — Oh ! cruel Jupiter, 
never shall these hands deck thy altars with flowers a^ain. 

He retomed without daring to speak to his Amaryllis. Studious to charm the be- 
loved object of his affections, with the assumed voice of the nightingale, he devoted a 
sleepless nigbt to meditation, on some plan of delusion to chase away erief from a 
heart that shouM be only the asylum of happy love. The next morning he drove his 
flocks into the nastorage of Amaryllis, a^id solicited her to tend them for a few hours. 
She accepted tne charge cheerfully. The* sun was sinking in purple clouds, and she 
observed with regret, its farewell beatn, but no indication of her lover's return. His 
delay added to the poignancy of her anguish. She took her station under the now si- 
lent shade of the myrtle tree where she resolved to await the return of Lycidas. With 
her head reclined on her arm, she was lulled by the still aesa of the hour, and the me- 
laneholy anusings to which she gave up the powers of her mind, into profound abstrac 
tion \ while lost in the revery, she was startled by remote sounds of sweet music. 
" Ha ! she exclaimed, the air sings in the clouds !" She hastily arose, as the notes 
seemed to approach her, and looking towards the top of the tree, they played upon her 
ear more musically audible. At length her wandering eyes beheld Lycidas, standing 
oh k pMj6ctittg branch of the myrtle, holding something in his hands, to which he 
pressed his lips. '^ Hast thou found another nightingale ?" Lycidas replied bat by the 
breathing sounds of his harmonious mouth. '' Ah tell me, I conjure you Lycidas, what 
miracle is this^ and how thou canst give such melodious tones to a hollow reed ? " It 
is" said he, from you my beloved damsel I learned the mystery. You, swe^t Amaryl- 
lis are my instructress. Yesterday as you were lamenting the fate of the Nightin- 
gale which so often heard the fervid protestation of my love ; fon. compared the soft 
voice of the tuneful lyrest to the light breezes, whispering their sighs in the hollow 
REEDS. The happy comparison suggested the invention you now admire. I took a 
reed, and eat little vestibules for my breath. I then said gentle reed ! I can give the 
air^ if thou canst jield the thrilling voice of the Nightingale. Do kind reed assist love 
to reach the goal of its happiness — ^the heart of roj^ adored Amaryllis ; at that moment I 
bretdked a sigh on it, which, in pity, it re-echoed in Music." 
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ERIN'S DYING BARD. 






Oh ! 8w«etly breath'd the minstrel's tale. 

At o*er him fast the wind was swelling. 
And wildly to the tempest gale — 
His harp its plaintive lays was telling ; 
While o*er it stooped his aged form, 
Unmindful of the winter storm. 

Wild was that barp*s sweet lullaby — 
The aged minstral o*er it bending, 
While swept the winter tempest hy, 
The mountain oak in fury rending; 
And mingled in the trembling songs 
That told his bleeding country's wrongs. 

But oh! the minstrel's hour was near — 

The icy chain of death was round him ; 
Yet still unmov'd, without a tear. 
That silent hour of sorrow found him ; — 
With eye uprais'd in pensive mood, 
In that dark dreary solitude. 

Sad were the sorrowing notes that rung 

O'er the trembling chords — and wild the story, 
The wailing minstrel sweetly sung 
Of EaiR in her days of glorv ; 
And he to die in this bleak place — 
The last of all her minstrel racet. 

But soon a vision'd scene had broke — 

Upon tlie bard's enraptured g^ze, 
And from the chords wild murmurs spoke 
is plaintive and impassion'd Inys;— 
His trembling frame with sone inspir'd — 
His fading eye with rapture fir'd. 

They came ; the warrior chiefs of old — 

In that dark lonely hour were near him, 
And to his ear the legends told 
Of Erin's chivalric days to cheer him ; — 
The dying minstrel caught the strain, 
And woke his pensive Imrp again. 

«* Weep, Erin weep .' thy harp is hush'd, 

The foeman's chain around it winding — 
The flower deck'd bards of joy has crush'd 

Its chords within its cold links binding ; 
And soon shall cease the burst of song, 

Green Island of the sea ! 
That breathes the sorrowing harp along, 

That now is tun'd to thee. 

" Around me bend the minstrel forms 

Of otiier days — their sorrows breathing, 
Enthron'd upon the winter storms 

Dark clouds of mist around them wreathing, 
The voices of the buried pa it. 

Are sounding in the tempest o'er me ; 
Their dim forms ride upon the blast. 

And bend from out their clouds before me. 



But hark ! that wild triumphant sound — 

The harp has burst its silent slumbers! 
The foeman's chain is now unbound — 

Oil sweetly breathe its pseau numbers ! 
Then harp of Ebin mourn no more, 

For Freedom now her wreath is twining 
To deck thy chords ; on Erin's shore 

Through dreary mists of sorrow shining. 

• ««**• 

The tones are hush'd, the minstrel sung— 
The cold earth is his silent pillow, 

And that sweet harp he fondly strung 
Is hung upon the weeping willow : — 



But hark * that sudden strain of song, 
'Tis hush'd : again 'tis loudly swellioc— 

Wild are the songs that breathe along 
That joyous harp^its triumphs tellmg ! 

„ ^ ^ ^ CAROLAIf. 



SONNET BY DERMODy, 

WRITTEN IN THE nVTRENTH TEAR Of SIS A«C. 

(Gmiinttmcaletf by a Friend m DubUn^ and 

btfort printed.) 
Sweet pipe ! adreu, with myrtle foliage bound, 

Whose tender stops, to love and fancy true. 
Oft bath'd in tears each viigin's eye around. 

Melodious famed, and melancholy too, 

Attun'd by pity's band, sweet pipe adieu ! 
No more shalt thou soft pangs of absence tell 

To Dalia's ear the melting ardor breathe 

Changeful as lofty lyre, or chorded shell, 

And boldly claim the shepherd's envied wnath; 

Thy airs all pregnant with ftiir Dork lore. 

Shall charm the nymphs— shall fire tlie iwain* 
no more. 

When peka'e lip had touched thy slender fiame. 
Oft did I kiss, and pour superior song, 

Sone, swiftly kindled by subtle flame, 
My amorous fingers nimbly mo^'ed along— 
And Music's secret voice deep-lurking sought; 
Lost in tbo labyrinth of pensive thought ! 



AN ITALIAN SONG. 

rran*^«d from Gravina, for the hUh SftteU. 

Dear is my little native vale, 

The riug-dove builds and warbles there^ 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To ev'ry passing villager ; — 

The squirrel leaps from tree to tree 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 

In orange groves and myrtle bow'n, 

That breathe a gale of fragnoce lound, 
I charm the fairy-looted hours 
With my lov'd lute's romantic sound; — 
Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that won the race at ere. 

The shepherd's horn at break of day. 
The ballet danc'd in twilight glades 
The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent green wood shade;— 
These simple joys that never (hil, 
Shall bind me to my native vale. 

JUVERNA. 

Saratoga, August iS, 1829. 

THE BLUSH OF SIMPLICITY. 

While Charlotte conscious that she lovea, 
Would hide the crimson's Iransieot hoe ; 

bhe veils the blush that only proves 
An heart to love, and Ullin true. 

In erring maids that fondly stray— 

A tinge as bright as thiue we see; 
Yet clouded looks its source betray 

Unknown to innocence and thee. 

Nq cloud thine eyes of candour know. 

To shade their sweet expression o'er ; 
But to the soft 8u£fu8ing glow. 
They kindle quick and sparkle more. 

Ah ! may such glances ever speak 
The simple bluth on Charlotte's cheek. 

ULtlN. 
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** VYbate*er may be sur hamble lot, 
By foes denoune'd — by friends foi^ot — 



Thine is our soul — our 9igh, oar smile — 
Gem of toe Oceak—Lovklt Emerald Isle.* 
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CHAPTER X. 

T HE RBieNS OP FiOMN, Slanoll. — Iri8H Heraldry : — Milesian Bai^nkrs 
AND Armorial Bearings. — The accession op Giede to the throne : — The 

RBION OP FiACHADH HI— OP BeARNGALL— K>P O'LlOLU OF SlORNA AND Ro* 

theachta. 

A great Prince seldom has a great son, as the evidence of history demon- 
strates. The sons of Pompey and Constantine the great, neither inherited the 
valour, the magnanimity, nor expanded intellect of flieir illustrious fathers. A 
few years will determine whether the son of Napoleon is worthy of his renowned 
sire, or whether he possesses any share of the genius and heroism which retlec* 
ted such unfading glory on the arms of France, and secured for the conqueror 
an eminence of immortal fame, that overtops the loftiest flights of the warriors 
of antiquity. 

Our celebrated law«giver, Oiiamh Fodhla^ was succeeded by his son, Fiqnn, 
whom the Irish annalist^ tiesignated Fiona Snecu^hta^ in consequence of the un- 
usual quantities of ^now that fell every succeeding winter during his reign. 

This Prince is represented to have been mild* and condescending in his beha- 
viour, but much addicted to amatory gallantry ; so that his court exhibited a 
continued scene of luxury and intrigue. The cares and duties of governing the 
nation devolved upon his ministers, while he himself ingloriously lolled on the 
sof^ lap of beauty. After a reign of twenty years, a reign only distinguished for 
profligacy, and demoralizing vices, he died of a fever, occasioned by excess of 
voluptuous pleasures, at Tara, A. M. 3142. Leaving no le^timate issue, his 
brothef Slanoll (the all healthy) was called to the throne by the unanimous 
wishes of the nation. 

The appellation of the all healthy was bestowed upon him, because no viru- 
lent or epidemic distemper broke out in Ireland, during his admiiiistratioiL He 
commenced his reign by making the most salutary reforms in the system 9f 
government, from which he lopped off all the cankering abuses, that crept in- 
to it, during the injudiciaus adnunistration of his brother. He summoned the 
estates to Tare, and caused many plans, designed by his father, to be carried into 
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effect. The laws of Heraldry were put in active operation. Every noble fami'^ 
ly had to furnish an attested and authenticated account of its pedigree, and gene* 
alogies, from the days of Milesius, which after having undergone the most scru- 
tinous inquiry from the Chronologers and antiquarian Hercilds, was registered 
in the records of nobility at Tara. Such nobles as adduced the requisite proofs 
of their Milesian descent, were assigVied a coat of arms, allowed to assume badg- 
es of distinction, and emblazon their shields with symbolic devices. The war- 
riors adorned their helmets with a crest, which generally represented some 
savage beast, or fierce bird of prey ; these emblematic figures, and high waving 
plumes distinguished the different leaders in battle, and served at once to encou- 
rage their soldiers and dismay their enemies. The chiefs who signally distin- 
guished themselves by valour in a particular battle, were granted permission by 
the king, to delineate their banners with representations of the trees and herbage 
that grew in the field of fight, as glorious symbols of their gallantry.* 

The royal banner of our Milesian monarchs, which displayed its emblazoned 
quarterings to the terrified Romans, at the battle of Cannae, and ou the hills of 
Caledonia, and the wall of Severus, presented a dead serpent suspended from 
the miraculous rod of Moses. The cause of this device, on our royal ensign, is 
owing to the Hebrew prophet having as we have already recorded, cured the 
wound, which the bite of a serpent had inflicted on the neck of Gadelus (vide 
page 115^ by a touch of his sacred wand. 

The harp, as we heretofore mentioned, was borne ou the banner of Slainge^ 

* " Our Irish annals are very particular in accounting for the arms and devices 
borne by several eminent persons, and the most flourishing nations. They inform us 
that Hector, the Trojan hero, bore sable, two lions combatant, or that Osiris bore a 
Sceptre-royal ensigned on the top with an eye ; — Hercules bore a lion rampant, hold- 
ing a battle axe : — ^the arms of the kingdom of Macedon were a wolf— Anubes bore a 
dog; the Scythians, who remained in the country and made no conquests abroad as 
the Gadelians did, bore a thunderbolt: — the Elgyptians bore an ox; the Phrygians a 
swine ; the Thracians painted the god Mars upon their banners ; the Romans an eagle, 
and the Persians bows and arrows. The old poet Homer, relates, that several curious 
devices were raised on the shield of Achilles, such as the motions of the sun ittad moon, 
the stars and planets, a sphere with the celestial bodies, the situation of the earth, the 
ebbing and flowing of the sea, with other uncommon decorations and ornaments that 




Giant Typhon belching out flames of fire: the arms of Perseus was a Medusa's head ; 
Antiochus chose a lion and a white wand for his : — ^Theseus bore an ox, and Seleoeos 
a bull: — Augustus Caesar bore the image of Alexander the Great; but sometimes, he 
laid that aside, and used the sign Capricorn ; at otbcv times he blazoned a globe, or the 
helm of a ship, supported commonly by an anchor and tWlphin." — Keatiitg. 

" The author of the Leabhar Leaiha, treating upon this subject^^ives thisaccount of the 
coat of arms of the twelve tribes of Israel : — the tribe of Reuben had & mandrake paintp.d 
upon their banners : Simeon, a spear; Levi the ark; Judah a lion; fssachar an ass ; 
ZeboloD a ship; Napthali a deer; Gad a lioness; Joseph a bull; Benjamin a wolf; 
Dan a serpent ; and Asher a branch of vine." — Ogtgia. 

" There was -no nation where heraldic distinctions were more strictly regulated than 

in Ireland. When a chieftain distinguished himself against the enemy, his name and 

exploit were immediately entered into the records of his house, to be transmitted down 

from father to son ; and by that means to inspire the several branches of the family with 

y^ an emulation to imitate such a great example. 

.7 , The yellow banner, emblazoned with,the dead serpent, and the rod of Moses, was 

f borne by tbe standard-bearer of Roderick O'Connor, when that last monarch of Erin 

had an interview with Henry II." — Warner. 

" The origin of Heraldry among us is undoubtedly very remote ; I think it at least 
r eoeval with military institutions, and that it has preceded those of chivalry. 

The business of tbe SenacfUe^ or antiquarian, was to preserve the pe<ygree8 of (am- 
lies oiily, whilst that of the Bolaake^ or Herald, was to blanm their arms, and deter- 
mine their rank."— 0'HALu>aAir. 
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tiie'Belgic chief, and first monarch of Ireland ; and the Milesiand continued the 
national emblem until the conquest of the Island. The misunderstanding that 
occurred betwixt the two Milesian Princes, Heber and Heremon, as related in 
our preceding pages, concerning the possession of a famous poet and a masterly 
musician, who came in their suit from Spain, on being amicably adjusted by the 
decision of the arch Druid, Amhergin, who assigned the musician to Heber^ 
and the poet to Heremon. The brothers to commemorate this happy concor* 
dance and settlement of their difference, quartered the harp on their ensigns, with 
the serpent and wand. 

For ages the standard of Erin, which spread its brilliant quarterings in the 
breezes that bent alpine oaks, and shook Caledonian thistles, continued embla* 
zoned with these armorial devices of our pristine greatness. But ^ alas ! that 
hanner of glory which dazzled Roman legions with the thunder flashes of vic- 
tory^ has been rent by English oppression, and the gorgeous escutcheon on 
which martial renown had pictured the heroic deeds of our Cuchullins, Mac 
Momies, Fingals, Ossians, O'Neils, Mc'Carthys, O'Briens, O'Donnels, and 
O'Connors, has been crumbled into the dust of oblirion, by the ruthless hand of 
the Saxon despoilers. 

The provincial kirngs bore their own proper and peculiar arms. The king of 
Munster's banner, before the reign of Brian Boroihme, displayed on a field azure» 
three eastern diadems proper. When Brian aisumed sovereign sway over the 
two Munsters, he caused his shield to be emblazoned with three lions passant, 
and his royal banner presented on a wreath of green, a naked arm issuing out of 
a cloud, both proper, brandishing a sword pearl, the pomel and hilt topaz, sup- 
ported by two lions guardant. This is the coat of arms still borne by the Mar* 
quis of Thomondf who is lineally descended from " Brian the brave." The 
arms of Ulster are on a green field, a lion rampant, double quered gules ; but the 
0'Neil*s crest was a^bloody hand grasping a crown, from which they were denomi- 
nated the Nials of the red arm, or " Craoblfruadk.'^ — (vide page 283.^ The 
armorial ensign of Connaught exhibited — party per pale, argent and sable ; on 
the argent side, a demi-eagle spread sable ; and on the field, sable a hand and 
arm holding a sword erect. The arms impressed on some of the coins of king 
Roderick, which are in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, differed from the 
above as they represent Jupiter a, Cavalier completely armed. According to 
Sir James Ware, Malachy, king of Meath, bore a banner of purple in 1014, at 
the battle of Clontarf, which represented a king enthroned in majesty, with a 
lily in his hand, in a field Saturn, 

Leinster's coat of arms exhibited, on a field vert, an harp strung argent. At 
the tilts and tournaments held in the court of chivalry at Tara, the ensign that 
floated over the canopy of the monarch displayed a bleeding hind, wounded by 
an arrow, under the arch of an old castle ; but this flag was only unfurled at the 
chivalric games. The arms of Mac Carthy More, Prince of Desmond and Cork, 
were quartered on a Grecian shield, which was supported on either side by an 
ollamh and knight. - The crest of this illustrious family was a globe surmounted 
by.the harp and crown. Yellow, blue and purple were the royal colours of Ire- 
land. O'Donohoe, the Prince of Killarney, bore a crimson banner, on which 
were painted in green and gold, a crown supported by two foxes. But it is time 
to close a detail that can only interest the antiquarian, who wishes to blow away 
the dust that obscures the brilliaucy^of the Milesian escutcheon, and to search the 
Herculaneum ruins of Irish history, for the antique gems and venerable monu- 
ments which lie buried in the lava of Danish and English devastation, and despo- 
tism** 



• " In the grand bsnqneting ball at Tara, every nobleman's rank and di^^nity were 
known by the armorial bearings on his shield,, which the Herald fixed on the wall ex- 
actly over the seat which he was to occupy at the feast. This regulation prevented all 
disputes about precedency, and marked the gradation of Princes, Nobles, and Gienile- 
inen."*-VALi«ABrcxT. 
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The nation enjoyed peace and prosperity under the wise and beneficent ad« 
ministration of Slanoll; and his meekness and mildness endeared him to his 
subjects, from whose affections he was howe?er torn by death, in the seventeenth 
year of bis reign. A silly story is told by Dr. Keating, of this monarch's corpse 
bavins been disinterred, forty years after his demise, and found pure and inoor- 
rupted, though no process of embahning had been used to preserve it. 

Our history is silent respecting the art of embalming; so that we may conclude 
the ancient Irish did not resort to the Egyptian practice of preserving the form of 
their departed friends in the tomb. 

GiBOE, surnamed OlUGolhack^ from his strong, and sonorous voice, the 
youngest son of OUamh Fodhla, ascended the throne of his departed brother, 
A. M. 3159. His reign was disturbed by the pretensions of Fiachad^, his ne- 
phew, who at length succeeded in his ambitious designs, and' slew the monarch 
in a general engagement, which happened in the sixteenth year of his reign. 
FiACHADU III, after vanquishing and killing his uncle, assumed sovereign sway. 
As soon as the sceptre was within his grasp, he evinced a disposition to sit down 
under the laurels of his late victory, and cultivate the arts of peace. He erected 
a sumptuous palace at Kelts, in the county of Meath, and became a liberal 
patron to commerce and agriculture.* He was the first monarch that caused 
wells to be opened, and marble fountains for issuing spring water, to be built in 
Ireland. But he was not long suffered to repose in the tranquil shades of peaee ; 

* Kells is a large and respectable town, situated on the river Blackwater, in the 
county of Meath, at the distance of thirty-nine miles N. W. from Dublin. It was a 
place of consequence, as appears by Colgan's topography, before the birth of Christ ; 
find several of the Irish monarchs resided there. Before the invasion of Henry H. 
iCells or Kenlis, which signifies the high fort, was part of the patrimony of the O'Final- 
lans ; but the Saxons dispossessed the original proprietors, and Henry bestowed Kelts 
Upon Hugo De Lact, in 1173. De Lacy built a castle here, the ruins of which still 
remain. It was in this castle he entertained 0*Rourke, Prince of Boffeny, when that 
chivalric chieftain came to remonstrate with the English Deputy on the aggressive in- 
cursions made by his soldiers, under Griffith, into the territories of east Meath. — ^To 
nettle the dispute that had arisen O'Rourke, who justly dreaded treachery, insisted that 
Lacy, Fitzgerald and Griffith should repair with him to a hill in the vicmity of Kells, 
where he would alone confer, according to the custom of his ancestors. To this pro- 
position, the English chiefs readily assented; but no sooner had the brave and noble 
minded O^Rourke opened the debate, than the three Englishmen seized him, and base- 
ly assassinated him on the spot. De Lacy aAerwards bestowed Kells on his son-in- 
law, Gilbert Nugent, whose descendents in process of time became Earls of West 
Meath. In A. D. 550. St. Columhn, the apostle of Scotland, founded an abbey in 
Kells, for regular canons. This town was made an Episcopal see in the thirteenth 
century, when a cathedral was built in it by Walter Lacy, as well as an abbey for 
Crutched Friars, following the order of St. Augnstin, whom he richly endowed, on con- 
dition that they should forever daily offer up a mass, in the churches of St. Mary, St. 
Coliimba, and St. Catharine, for his soul and the soul of his wife. 

In 1653, Thomas Taylor was secretary to Sir William Petty, when the latter went 
to Ireland, to make what U called the " Down Survey. ^^ In 1660, Taylor purchased 
from Nugent, Lord Delvin, the town and vicinity of Kells. In 1713, his grandsoiT, Ro- 
bert Taylor, was created a Baronet, by Queen Anne. In 1760, bis son Thomas was 
raised to the peerage, by the tide of Baron Headfort, io the county of Meath. His de- 
scendent is now Marquis of Headfort. The fine mansion and beautiful domain of 
Headford, tn tin: environs of Kells, present architectural grandeur, and charms of Syl- 
van scenery, that in heauty and landscape attractions, have few equals in Ireland, or 
any other country. In the Protestant church, we observed, a few years ago, a very 
beautiful monument, erected by Sir Thomas Taylor, in 1737 (we think) to the memory 
of his wife. It is a large Sarcophagus of gray Galway marble, resting on three eagles 
claws, from it springs a pedestal supporting an altar, rearing two Corinthian pillars, 
which sustain a Roman urn of Italian marble, exquisitely sculptured. About a mile 
beyond the town, in the commons of Lloyd, there is a very lofty tower ; erected by the 
late Earl of Bective, from the top of which a most ezteosive and diversified prospect 
can be commanded. 
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aa his cousin Bearngall, the son of his predecessor, regarding him as an usurper 
of his rights, kindled an insurrection which ended in the defeat and death of the 
monarch, A. M. 3196, after a reign of twenty years. The success of Beaengall 
at once avenged his father's death, and gave him possession of the throne of Ire- 
land. 

As soon as he attained the summit of his amhition, he gave the rein to his des- 
potic disposition. He banished all the adherents of his predecessor out of the 
kingdom; and in order to cut off all the pretenders to the crown, he commenced a 
fierce and tyrannic persecution against his relatives, who were of the posterity of 
Ith ; and by terror and force succeeded in driving their chiefs to exile in Albania. 
But his despotism was gradually sapping the pillars of his own arbitrary power. 

The rebellious arm of Olioll, the son of SlanoU, hurled him from the throne 
to the tomb, in the tenth year of his oppressive reign. Olioll, on ascending the 
throne, manifested a disposition to govern his people according to the behests of 
justice, and spirit of the constitution. But his intentions were blasted in the bud, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, by the tempest of insurrection, raised by Siorna of 
the royal race of Heremon, who succeeded, once more, at the battle of Nobber,* 
in wresting the supreme power from the dynasty of OUamh Fodhla. Olioll and 
all his leaders were killed in the engagement. Thus were the sage and benign 
ordinances and institutions of the great Ollamh Fodhla dissolved and subverted 
by civil broils, and the ruthless intrigues of ambition. 

Siorna, having obtained possession of a crown, in pursuit of which he had to 
wade through an ocean of blood, resolved therefore to hold in a tenacious 
tenure, the darling object that he gained with so much difficulty and danger. 
He consequently, to secure the prize, adopted such measures as he and his ad- 
visers deemed best calculated for crushing faction, and guarding his throne from 
the hostile attacks of pretenders. This he could only accomplish by keeping 
constantly on foot a military force. Having assidiously endeavoured to ingra- 
tiate himself with the army, he soon became very popular among them. His 
military skill, and prepossessing manners, seemed to have destined him to com* 
mand, while they^ served to give him a preponderating influence in the camp, 
and in the council. Against such a monarch, treason, for a while, durst not 
raise a menacing finger. At length, however, he was secretly apprised, that the 
IrianSi or posterity of Ir, were sowing the seeds of disaffection in Ulster. Con- 
sidering that a flame of sedition was more easily extinguished than a blaze of 
revolt, he quickly put himself at the head of his devoted army, and marched into 
Ulster. The Irian chiefs hearing of his approach, lost no time in concentrating 
their adherents, in order to put themselves in a bold defensive attitude, and op- 
pose a formidable front to the hostile hosts, that threatened them with slavery 
and oppression. 

The Irians made those preparations which a brave people, who prize their li- 
berties dearer than life, ought to make to resist an invader who would only re- 
quite a tame submission, by yoking the abject dependents crouching to him, in 
the car of slavery. An engagement soon took place, at Aras KeUter^j now 

* NoBBER is a pretty rural village, in the county of Meath, which will be more fa- 
mous in the records ofgenias, forgiving birth to our great musical composer, Carolan, 
than it is in Irish history, for being the scene of a sanguinary battle. 

The vicinity of Nobber is rendered beautiful and picturesque by the residences, 
and domains of Lord Gormanstown, at Wbitewood, of General Bligh at Brittas, and 
of Mr. Cruise, at Cruisetown, where Carolan^ first borrowed inspiration from the lips of 
love, and ga^e his heart as a hostage to the captivating charms of Bridget Cruiu, — M^. 

t DowNPATRicR, the capital of the county of Down, is one of the most ancient cities 
in Ireland, and consequently its past glories make a distinguished figure in Irish hisfo- 




haary ruins, where only the owl chants the vesper anthem. 
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Downpatrick ; but in spite of the valour and intre^Mdity of the gallant Iriaiit, the 
military genius of the king, and discipline of his troops gave him a decisive vie* 

At his own request, expressed before his death, which memorable event happened on 
the l7th of March 493, St. Patrick was buried in the chancel of this Cathedral. His 
remains were afterwards enclosed in a magnificent tomb, erected by Murtaoh O'Nial, 
monarch of Ireland, A. D. 500. To this tomb, to which several kings and queens 
made pilgrimages of devotion, and splendid gifts of piety, were subsequently transfer- 
red the remains of St. Columha, and St. Bridget, as the inscription which was read by 
Geraldus Cambrens,is in 1173 recorded. 

" Hi ires in Duno iumtdoy iwnulanlur in trnO) 
Brigida, Patrieius atque Columha Pius" 

Which has been thus translated by the celebrated Bishop Coyle.— ^ 

" In Down three saints one grave doth fill, 
Bridget, Patrick and Columb-Kille." 

The richness of the shrines of these saints attracted the rapacity of Turgesins, tbd 
cruel Danish tyrant, who defaced the monument, and carried off the ornaments and 
costly vessels of the sacred sepulchre. A. D. S51. When John De Courcey, captured 
Downpatrick, in 11 86, he, to impress, more strongly, the Irish with an exalted idea of 
Lis sanctity, and of the reverence in which he held the relics of their saints, caused the 
tomb to be elegantly repaired, and embellished with all the beauties of architecture 
and sculpture. A solemn funeral service took place on this occasion, in the Cathedral, 
at which Cardinal Vivian, legate of the apostolic see ; the Bishop of Armagh, his suffra- 
gans, as well as the Bishop of London, and many other ecclesiastical dignitaries assist- 
ed. Colgan and Harris say that this imposing religious ceremony, was the most sub- 
lime spectacle which had ever been witnessed in Ulster, and (hat it had the effect of 
multiplying the friends of the English amazingly in Ireland. In 1208, king John be- 
coming jealous of the power and popularity which De CouacET pobsessed in Ireland, 
issued a commission to Hugh De Burgo and Walter De Lacy, to arrest De Courcey 
on a charge of high treason ; but though they quickly proceeded to execute the grati- 
fying orders of the king, with which they hoped to- crush a rival, they could not effect 
their object without resorting to treachery. They succeeded however, by bribes and 
promises to corrupt the fidelity of his followers and attendants. De Courcey was in 
the constant habit of offering uo his prayers, eveij morning, in the Cathedral, before 
the shrine of St. Patrick. While he was one day in this act of devotion, De Burgo and 
Lacy, with a chosen band of assassins, attacked and killed some of his retinue. The 
brave unarmed chieftain seeing himself thus beset with danger, immediately, with his 
usual prowess, wrested a large wooden cross from the aisle, with which he so heroically 
defended himself, that he soon killed thirteen of his cowardly assailants ; but at length 
he was overpowered by the strength of numerical force, and conveyed as a prisoner to 
London, where he was confined in the tower. In its proper place, we shall relate more 
of the adventures of the illustrious Baron of Kinsale. The see of Down was united tg 
that of Connor, in the county of Antrim, A. D. 1443, when the Bishop assumed the ti- 
tle of the Bishop of Down and Connor. The ruins of the priory of Malachy, founded 
by Malachy O'Morgair, Bishop of Down, A. D. 1133, those of the priory of St. John 
the Baptist, erected by De Courcey, 1 186, as well as those of an abbey of Cistertian 
monks, and a friary of the Franciscan order, are still remaining as evidences of the an- 
cient piety, andarchitecturalcelebrity of Downpatrick. Its modern buildings are very 
creditable to the taste of its spirited inbabilants. The court house is a large and ele- 
gant Ionic structure. 

Downpatrick is a large borough and market town, agreeably situated on the S. W. 
branch of the lake of Strangford, at the distance of ninety-four miles from Dublin. 
The environs of the town, are beautified with a pleasing variety of wood and water, and 
the houses and cultivated grounds that are interspersed through an extensive landscape 
of green hills, and pastoral glens, impart the vivid tints of the picturesque and romantic 
to the sylvan scene. 

Adjoining the town there is one of those high Raths, or mounds, which are so com- 
mon in Ireland ; — its conical height is sixty-three feet, and its circumference is twenty- 
one hundred. It is circumvested with three concentric ramparts, one of which is thirty 
feet broad. We must not forget to mention, that the noble vestiges of Savl monastery, 
which was the favourite abode of St. Patrick, are still to be seen near the town. There 
is a limpid well springing up through a rock, at tibds monastery, whidi tradition 
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tory, which prostrated the hopes of the Ultoniaos. Flushed with success, and- 
animated with ambition, the monarch then turned his arms against Loagaire, 
the son of Ludhadb, of the race of Ueber, who with his forces, and a band of 
Carthagenians, his allies, were marching to the assistance of the Irians. This 
army, though strongly posted on a rocky eminence, which was swept on one side 
by the sea, in the neighbourhood of Killough,* he spiritedly attacked, and suc- 
ceeded in dislodging them. The Cartbagenian chief, Ciasral, was killed in the 
conflict by the king's hand, and many of his soldiers, in their endeavour to 
escape to their shipping, were drowned. 

After these exploits which reflected such glory on his arms, the monarch re- 
turned in triumph to Tara. But to prove the instability of royal power, and 
that the firmest throne rests but on a slippery foundation, Sioma was slain while 
attempting to quell a revolt in Meath by his successor, AiUin Rotheachta^ in the 
twenty-first year of his reign. Our historians have warmly lauded the wisdom, 
prudence, and eminent martial talents of Sioma. 'He was designated Saogha^ 
lach^ or the long-lived, from his having, if we can credit the book of Lecan, at- 
tained the great age of one hundred and fifty years. 

RoTUEACHTA,II. was proclaimed sovereign ; but not by the voice of the people, 
who were warmly attached to the person ana government of the late king, whose 
death they deeply bewailed. To Rotheachta II, our historians attribute the in- 
vention of war-chariots, which throws a great halo of memorable notoriety on 
the era of his reign, A. M. 3244. These superb chariots, being winged with sharp 
scythes and grappling hooks, were calculated to do dreadful execution in battle. 
We have already alluded to the expertness and bravery of the Irish charioteers, 
and knights, who fought with long spears in these kind of chariots. The Gauls, 
in the year of Rome, 456, employed Irish artists to build war chariots for them, 
which they subsequently and effectually employed against the Romans, as Ceesar 
tells us. 

. After a reign of seven years, distinguished by the progress of the arts, and the 
blessings of peace, Rotheachta was killed by Ughtning, while hunting in the 
forest of Tara. 
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Naisi and D£irdre, {A Historic Tale^ contvnide^)/' 

[The noble chiefs embark with Fergus ; for their generous heartr'were armed with 
confidence, against the ideas of fear, or the suspicion of treachery. But no argument 

cords, was excavated by the Saint^s own hands. On every Patrick's day, the peasantry 
of Down, come a great distance to drink, what they consider, the miraculous water of 
the holy well. 

* KiLLoroH stands on the north of St. John^s Point, in the bay of Straneford. It has 
the advantage of a fine commodious harbour, where large ships can safely ride quite 
close to the quay. It is a neat flourishing town, where trade and industry accumulate 
wealth for the inhabitants. Their fish market is one of the best in Ireland. There is a 
remarkable well here, called St. Scordin's ; and its water cannot be equalled for pel- 
lucidness, or lightness. It gushes out of a high rocky bank, like streams of dissolved 
crystal. Killough is also celebrated for a rocky oblong cavern, from whence, at the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, a strange noise is heard, somewhat resembling the sound 
of a huntsman's horn. 

In the neighbourhood of this town,'there are some pretty domains and country villas, 
amone the most attractive of which are the ornamented manor, and magnificent and y 

superb mansion of Lord Clifford. — Here we have admired-— S 

" The cultur'd garden, richly grac'd, 
"K^ all the fabour'd charms of taste ; 
The calm deep grove, the limpid tide^ 
The verdant mead, and landscape wide." 

Balu and HsiQiipaiiiOvaU have also rural fascinations, that have been consecrated by 
the voice of song, and celebrated by the pencil of geniai. 
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tonld divert the mind of the lovely D^irdre of the terror, which like an evil spirit hmnt^ 
her thoughts. Nothing therefore, but the enthasiasm of her attachment to her husbaod 
could prevail upon her to return to Erin. 

While the ship that bore them over the ocean, was sailing opposite the west of Scot- 
land, where Naisi first led her to the nuptial bower, she sung the following mournful and 
plaintive stanzas to her harp, in which the blisses that were past, like the visioned delu- 
sions of a delightful dream, are fondly called to recollection.] 

DsiBDRE. Ah ! yonder is Albania of delightful hilb and murmuring streams ! 
Adieu sweet scenes of joys ! that are gone like the moming mists, when chased 
by the sunbeams from the verdant summits of Rachlin. It is now the lonely, 
solemn hour of midnight; calm are the slumbers of my beloved Naisi; may no 
care touch his bosom, no sad dream disturb his rest. Be still ye waves, be 
husbed ye winds, while my husband sleeps. Let the lulling music of the stars 
mix with the sounds of my harp of sadness, that they may fall like the notes of 
Seraphs on his ears. Some good fairy spirit* has hushed the breeze, it now 

* Fairies. Many and wonderful are the tales which popular superstition has re- 
corded, in our legendary romances, of Irish fairy spirits. The Druids, according to 
Toland, believed in the existence of these preternatural beings, in Irehnd and Scotland. 
Even to this day, some of the Irish peasantry regard with superstitious veneration, 
the green hills (or lisses) caves, Cromleacs, Uairnes, and sequestered glens, which are 
supposed to be the haunts of the *^ good people t** as they call these sprites. They are 
represented as pigmies, who are passionately fond of music, in which science, tradition 
savs, they excel. The idea relative to these Genii, or supernatural beings, is not pe- 
culiar to the Irish peasantry alone: it is prevalent in France,. Germany, Eiigland and 
Scotland. Thev have been created by the fertile invention of poetry," as well as the 
mythological polytheism of Greece. Tradition has then, opened an ample field for the 
imagination oi the Irish bards, who have woven in the prolific loom of invention many 
a spangled fairy web, of amusing fiction and poetical narrative. The vivid descriptions 
of these aerial beings, as given by Irish poetry, are coloured wi^ the finest tints of fan- 
cy. They define and delineate the Irish Genii, as beings blooming in the full perfec- 
tion of youth and beauty, and formed as regular as if symmetry had moulded every 
limb, and grace adorned every feature. The elegance of the dress, in which imagina- 
tion has arrayed them, gave lustre to their personal grace. 

They are generally represented clothed in loose flowing garments, of blue, azure and 

{>urple, spangled with diamonds, and fringed vritb a profusion of gold and silver bril- 
iants ; whilst cbaplets of the most beautiful, and odoriferous flowers of the diflferent 
seasons, surmounted with a coronet of topaz and emerald, adorned their heads. Their 
necks and arms were encircled with beads composed of sparkling diamonds and pellu- 
cid gems. As to their females, their enchanting beauty and superb dresses, beggar 
description ; for we are told, thnt they surpassed all that oriental romance has pictured 
in its poetic imaginings. 

These fairies sometimes sported in living crystal waters, glassy rivers, and the lim- 
pid lakes of Killamey ; while others presiding over groves, gardens, and meadows, re- 
posed on variegated carpets of violets, daisies and primroses, in bowers of jessamine, 
woodbine, and roses, over whose bloom and fragrance, the seasons bad no f>ower. 
Another order of fairy spirits, furnished with gold plumed wings, rode through regions 
of the air, in cloudy chariots of the most exquisite formation, where they directed the 
winds, rain, and tempests. The rural class of these Elves, were called by the ancient 
Irish Feadh Ree^ or woodland divinities. They were supposed to hold their habita- 
tions in caves, raths, and green eminences, which are generally fenced round with a 
/ circular row of hawthorn bushes; to these woodland genii, were assigned the care of 

com, fruit and cattle ; so that their special protection and auspices, were solemnly in- 

^ yoked by the Druids, on every first of May, and November. 

> Oo these occasions the ancient Irish Sacrificed to the guardian spirits, by pouring a 

part of what they drank upon the earth, and making an offering of honey and flour on a 
rural altar, consecrated to their worship. But this homage it appears, could not al- 
ways propitiate their anger, or avert their resentment, as they would, in revenue for 
some sacnlese committed in their sacred places, frequently dry the springs, kiu the 
cattle, and blast the com and fruit We think that the origin of the hypothesis rek- 
tive to {pardian fairy spirits, may be traced to the tenets of polytheism, which the 
Druids ucnlcated in Ireland^ before the splendid light of tibe gospel^ dispelled thQ 
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seeoiB to sigh in the sails, as if pitying the aguish of Deirdre. fiigh ia thy 
course, O Moon ! on thy war-car of air, brilliant are thy beams as they fall iu 
gleams of lustre on the waving pines, and rushing waters of Albania. Ah ! Al- 
bania, sweet land 'of connubial love 1 you shall be ever dear to my remembrance. 
The delightful flowers of thy valleys, on which the dew of uight glitters, v/hile 
my cheeks are bathed with the tears of wo, are fairer and fresher than those 
that spring up in fairy bowers. There are no fountains whose murmurs are 
so musical, whose waters are so limpid and refreshing, as those that bubble in thy- 
grassy glens. A long farewell to the peaceful gioves, which have often sighed 
afler me, in cade need echoes of euphony, the dear name of my Naisi ! How 
often, O Albania! have I twisted the honeysuckle, and jessamine, of thy green 
bowers, while my Naisi and I listened to the soft modulation of streams, whose 
daisied banks were enamelled with bluebells and primroses. 

Oh ! yes, we listened to the assembled birds chanting the lays of Joy, we 
breathed the perfume of scented flowers and gazed on frisking lambs bounding oii 
the green plain before us, while the little loves hovered over our grassy couch ; 
and the Zephyrs spreading their fragrant wings, played around us. But why 
should memory shine on the ruins of the pleasant pasti It is still pleasing and 
mournful to view thy receding cliffs, fair thistle-draped fields of Albany ! It is 
joyful to think of past delights, to remember the charming flowers, the verdant 
plants which have been the objects of my tenderest care; though, alas! they shall 
droop their heads and die away like my hopes, while the thorn and the brier 
shall hang over the floral ruin, their fatal shade. Adieu! dear Scotland of de- 
lights ! it grieves my heart to leave thee, but my love for Naisi forces me away 
firom the bowers of Dunfin and the moss-vested hills of Dunsaivni of charming 
prospects. 

Adieu ! Glenarchon ! of fair vales and shelving hills, and of soft verdure ; for 
transporting were the nuptial endearments which I enjoyed in thy flowery glens, 
while sporting with ray Naisi. And thou, Glendarna ! of green meads, shady 
groves and sand-bordered streams, art present to my thoughts and enshrined in 
my remembrance, as ray bosom cannot taste a sweeter association of recollection, 
than that which a thought of thy blooming scenes can awaken ! 

Oh ! happy were my days with my love in Glendarna I which I should never 
leave only to obey my Naisi. Then for the last time, sea-throned Albania ! I 
glance at thy mountain diadem, as it sparkles in the moon-beams. No more 
shall I hear the melting strain of thte Cuckoo in thy dales, nor see thy pellucid ri- 
vers gliding over crystal sand ; for fate drives me from tliy chfuming shore of 
perfumed verdure. 

No sooner had the dawn variegated the eastern skies, with tints of gold and 
scarlet, than the Emerald-medallioned hills of Ulster, rose like sparkling gems 
above the verge of the horizon. Naisi aroused from his sleep, by the cheerful 
gratolations of the seamen, on beholding their native laud, hastered towards his 
Deirdre, whose harp was still breathing the plaintive strain of grief, and whose 
tear glistening eyes, were yet mournfully and intently turned towards Albania. 

Naisi. Dearest Deirdre ! joy of my heart, forbear, I entreat you in the name 
of love, these melancholy strains t Behold, my love, our own fair native Ide, 
smiling in all her verdant charms of green and graceful beauty !, Let my darlmg^s 
harp vibrate with the tones of gladness, aiid hul with mirthfdl music our parent 
•earth. 



gloomy clouds of chimeras. Oor pagan ancestors not content with deriving the origin 
of the universe from the Eternal and Sublime Architect, delegated the works and opera- 
tions of nature to subordinate divinities. The Greeks had their Naiads, SOrans and 
Satyrs, and in the Hebrew tbeok>gy, we read of the agency of arch-angels and Sera- 
phim. From whence, it is evident, that the current opinion of the vulgar respecting 
Genii, Fairies, Spectres and apparitions, arose from this ancient doctrine. Among the 
fairies, according to the opinion of popular superstition, every Milesian family in Ire- 
land, is supposed to have a guardian genius. 
Vol. L— 41. 
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DEiRbRE. Ah ! Naifli, my harp is only attuned to sorrow^ and even the siglit 
of green Erin, cannot teach my fingers to awake its wonted notes of joy. A 
suspicion of Connor^s perfidy presses like an incubus of dejection on my heart, 
and weighs down the gayety of my spirits. 

Naisi. Oh! my adorable wife, these apprehensions are but the visionary 
creations of your imagination. Recall your wonted spirits, and rest your con- 
fidence on my love, and on the valour of my friends, the heroes of the red- 
branch ; for when assisted by such a host of champions, what have I to fear 
even if Connor could oppose mc with the united force of the four provinces t 

Deirdre. Naisi thou reasonest like a magnanimous knight, whose soul is 
ever irradiated by the polar-star of honour ; but the base and treacherous bo- 
som of Connor, is the gloomy abode in which the fiends of revenge are con- 
cealed. There they are collecting their baneful venom. 

Naisi. Life- vein of my felicity ! well I know that your tender solicitude for 
my safety emanates from your love ; but let hope dissipate the fears which ob- 
scure the light of your beauty, like dim clouds veiling the sun. See ! my angel ! 
we approach the Shamrock-draped shores of Erin, and the beauteous landscape 
of Ulster, with its winding vales, and woodbine-arbonred lawns of damasked 
velvet, wears ajmore blooming smile than usual, as if to greet my Princess with a 
welcome. 

[As soon as they were landed, Baracb, (he vile instrument of Connor's vengeance, 
conducted them to his mansion, where a sumptuous banquet was ready for their enter- 
tainment.] 

Barach. Words are inadequate to express the joy that t feel at seeing un- 
der my humble roof, such noble guests as princely Fergus, the nation's hope, 
and his children, with the flowers of Erin's chivalry, the luminaries of her wars, 
the brave sons of Usnach, who are as welcome to my lowly hall, as they wiM 
be to the gladdened heart of the king, in the stately pavilion of Emaniar As to 
thee, fair seraph of beauty, I wish that I had an imperial palace, worthy of thj 
reception, and suitable to thy exalted goodness. But the feast smokes upon the 
board ; let me lead thee, fair lady, to the banquet. 

Fergus. I am sorry I must decline your hospitality; as I have pledged my 
solemn promise to the king, that as soon as ever I should arrive in Erin, whether 
I should have night or day, I would instantly conduct my cousins to the palace 
of Emania. The honour of a knight is pawned, and must be religiously re- 
deemed. 

Barach. But I lay you under solemn bans, and shall charge you with diso- 
bediencc to the king's behest, as expressed in this paper, if you refuse to partake 
of the feast, which his majesty expressly ordered me to prepare, for his noble 
cousins and you. 

Fergus. This paper, it ia true, bears the signature and seal of the king. 
Dost thou think, Naisi, that the import of the writing is sufficient to release me 
from the verbal injunction of, Connor^ 

Naisi^ I think not ; the laws of our order of chivalry, could not exomentte 
i you. — They require an inviolable observance. 

i F£R«us. But would our refreshing ourselves with the good cheer of the 

y chamberlain, infringe them % — What, Naisi, am I to do 1 

Deirdre. Do this ; — you have your choice, either to forsake the son's of Us- 
nach or the feast; but remember it is more comformable to chivalry, as it is more 
meet to forsake the feast, than to desert the sons of Usnach, for whose safety 
you are accountable to God, and the laws of knighthood. 

Fergus. I will not forsake them ; neither shall I depart from the defined 
line of chivalry ;^for I will send my two sons, *' Ulan the fair, and Buini the 
ruthless red," with them to Emania, where I shall follow them, after I have 
honoured the hospitality of my friend Barach. 

Naisi. Prince ! we reikign your tafe-guard, and from this hour abjure your 
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liettdlrfiip ; — the spear and sword of the sons of Usnach, which often opened m 
vista thi^ugh the ranjks of your uncle's foes, will be our defence in Ulster. 
Bivthen let us away — ours are not the hearts of fear, or the arms of the feeble. 

Thej arose, and went away burning with indignation at the conduct of Fer- 
gus, whom they left sad and sorrowful after them. They had not journeyed 
far, however, when they were overtaken by the sons of Fergus, who offered 
their protection and aid in case of danger. Naisi accepted their offer at the 
varae time, observing to his wife and brothers, that he would retain them as 
hosts for the plighted faith of their Father. 

Deirdre. I would, my Naisi, give you good advice, althqugh I fear you may 
not pursue the course it points out. 

Naisi. What advice is that, my dear Princess 1 

Deirdre. It is to go back to the verdant Isle of Rachlin^ between Erin and 
Alba, and tarry there until Fergus quits the festive board of Barach ; your ta- 
king this step will redeem the promise of Fergus, and perhaps, snatch your life 
from the danger which would beset you at the court of Connor. 

Naisi. f am sorry, my lo?e, that honour must disobey the commands of af- 
fectioik The fear of danger or death never touched the hearts of the sons of 
Usnach. 

Illan. We regret. Princess, that you have not confidence in our faith and 
honour, and die chivalric obligation which the vows of our knighthood have im- 
posed on us. Besides, beauteous lady, we have our father's fame and honour to 
defend. 

BuiNi. His plighted faith we shall maintain with our lives, — Proud Princess ! 
though we are green in years, these shields are emblazoned with exploits of 
which matured heroism might not be ashamed. 

Deirdre. I doubt not your truth and valour, young warriors ; — but alas ! 
luckless was the hour that my husband consented to place implicit reliance on 
the faith of a Prince, who has forsaken us for a feast. [Then seating herself on 
a green bank, near which their steeds were feeding, she sung the following lay.] 
Sad was the day we sailed from Albania ; treacherous were the winds and 
waves, that wafted our bark to Ullin, where we are now surrounded by danger, 
and beset with treachery. In Albania, the chords of my heart vibrated with the 
melodyof joy ; — in its native Ulster, they only resound with the discordant notes 
of wo. In the halcyon valley of Drayno^ Naisi and I reposed on couches of 
violets and primroses, while the sweet ministrels of its shady hedges of Labur«> 
num, and hawthorn sung the concert of love. Oh ! our felicity was then too 
Eweet and rapturous to last; — it was an ecstatic joy, such as happy spirits feel in 
that Elysium, where the sun never sets, nor the flowers never fade — where all 
48 arrayed in perennial bloom, and animated with the seraph strains of perpetual 
music. While here in our native country, in the midst of our kindred, what is 
the termination of the prospect that breaks upon our view, through the dim vist^ 
of futurity ;->-the ghosts of our fathers bestrided on their coursers of clouds, 
pointing to a new made grave, to which they beckon us. Dissolved is my bliss 
like the white surge-foam of the ocean, when it breaks its sparkling head on the 
rocks of Antrim. Grief preys upon my heart, sorrow congeals my feelings. 
Such alas ! is the bitter fruit that grew out of our confidence in Fergus Roy. 

Naisi. Say not so, O ! Deirdre, sweet divinity of my heart ! Fergus will prove * 

himself worthy of his order : he cannot, he will not dishonour chivalry and his 
Milesian lineage by betraying us. Charming daughter of the graces — ^thou god- ^y 

dess of modesty — ^thou angel more beauteous than the sun,* let compassion shed 

* Mr. Macpherson, who no doubt had a copy of Mac Dairy's poems, borrowed liis 
poem of " Dartkulay^ from the trae^ic tale, which we are endeavouring, as above, to 
translate. Mr. Macpherson has taken from Mac Dairy, many of his fine figurative ex- 
pressions and striking stmilies. He had a fine taste, that selected judiciously all the 
veautifal thoughts and sublime images, with which Irish poetrjr is so replete. He 
therefore, was a most industrious and felicitous gleaner, in the wide field of frish ge- 
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its soft dews, on the warmth of thy anger against -Fergus, who is incapable of 
conniving at our destruction. His generous heart could not harbour such per- 
fidy. Let hope wipe away the tears of wo, from thy radiant eyes, as we have 
nothing to fear. 

Deirdre. — " Oh ! U«nach's sons of graceful mein, 
'Tis sad to leave fair Alba green ! 
'Tis lasting, never ending wo, 
From Alba's Aow'ry plains to go !" 

(to be continued.) 



LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OiP IRISH AUTHORS 

AND ARTISTS.— No. X. 

George Fbederick Cooke.^ Concluded from our last.) 

Wha t writers have frequently observed of literary characters, is in a great degree, 
applicable to most other grades of the human family, in which the members have 
been uniformly devoted to a variety of dissimilar pursuits. We recollect that 
the great '^ colossus of literature," some where remarked, that there is too much 
of the monotony of a studious life, shaded by the gloomy umbrage of every day 
occurrence, in the existence of an author, to supply those shining materials 
which the Biographer finds scattered in the solar pathway of the hero, or in the 
romantic adventures of a knight errant of love. 

If then the '^ flat realities of the life," of a literary man are so barren of the 
marvellous, and the romantic, the career of a theatrical performer, is seldom 
more checkered with those incidents and vicissitudes, which tend to give an in* 
terest and a flush of novelty to the biographical narrative that records those 
many-coloured changes, which cannot fail of arresting the wayward attention of 
curiosity. '^ The gradations of a hero's life," says Dr. Johnson, ** are from 
battle to battle, and of an author, from book to book." Hence we may observe, 
that tlie changes in the life of an actor, are from theatre to theatre, or from cha« 
racterto character; but still when his intrinsic genius, after many essays,suddenly 
rises to an elevated station, where, like the bird of the sun, that of Cooke suIh 
limely soared in an ethereal region, above the efforts and the hopes of competi« 
tion, the difliculty of the Biographer, however paradoxical it may appear, is 
proportionably augmented. George Frederick Cooke, stood an almost undefi- 
nabie instance of the slow progress which genius makes in ascending the sum- 
mit of professional fame. He too unexpectedly bursted upon an astonished 
world, like a blazing comet emerging from the clouds, to be suffered by the 
malice of envy, to pursue a career of unobstructed glory. Until he made his de* 
but in London, the vast metropolis of taste and criticism, he was comparative- 
ly unknown ; — ^the eagle until then was hid in the egg of obscurity. 

But it is time to resume our narrative. While at Cork, Mr. Cooke played 
some of his best characters ; but the existence of martial law prevented many 
from visiting the theatre. Our hero and his companions, with a view of improv- 
ing their untoward fortunes, went to Limerick, where the effects of the rebellion 
again marred their prospects. Despairing of success in the country, he returned 
to Dublin, in December 1799, when tranquillity and personal safety, succeeded 

nius ; where he gathered the finest pearls of his Ossianic wreath. Were it not for the 
Irish teachers, wno taught Mr. Macpberson to write the original Gaelie^ in its gram- 
matieal purity,CALEDo«iA, the tributary colony of Erin, would no more claim the honour 
of giving birth to the son of Fin Maccumhali than she would have dared to pretend 
being the mother of our illustrious Moore. These birds of the Irish Parnassus, have 
dropped alasl^into the ocean of oblivion, while Macpherson's name, brilliant with their 
stolen plumage, is perched on the highest pinnacle of fame. 
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terror and cruelty. Thalia again wore her gladdening smiles for her. votaries, 
and Melpomene shed her sympathetic tears in Crow-street. Cooke was soon 
engage'd by Mr. Jones, the manager, and on the 4th of January, 1800, he per* 
formed the part of the Stranger, with more than his wonted excellence, which 
confirmed the favourable impression, that his other personations had previously 
made upon the Dublin audience. During his stay in Dublin, from December 
1799, to February 1800, he continued, with increasing success and augmented 
ability, to maintain some of the best characters in the English drama. His ha- 
bitual propensity to intemperance, however, still clung to him hke the noxious fun- 
gus that c<»'rodes the trunk, from which it draws its existence. He almost spent his 
days iv^d nights in dissipation and debauchery, at once enervating the powers of 
his mind, and blasting his character. About thitf time, a performer of the name 
of Davis, with whom our hero was in the closest terms of intimacy, died in Dub- 
lin. Although Cooke had his failings, he had also virtues that would have irra- 
diated the philanthropic character of a Howard, and redeemed the vices of a pro- 
fligate. He not only paid the funeral expenses of Davis, erected a tombstone 
over his grave in the cemetry of Drumcondra, but with a laudable benevolence^ 
handed a sum of money to his widow. As a proof of his taste for poetic compo- 
ntion, and his warmth of friendship, we subjoin the verses which he wrote in the 
^* FVeemanU Joumal^^^^ on Mr. Davis^s death. In a letter to Leonakd M'Nal- 
LT, Esq. in relation to his tribute to the memoiy of Davis, he says — ^'^ It wacf, 
dear Mac, a tribute of the heart to the memory of a dear and worthy friend, who 
in his public capacity as an actor was truly respectable, and in his private charac- 
ter (alas ! how unlike mine) as a friend, husband and father, most exemplary 
amiable. It was this feeling alone, and not the desire of seeing my crude lines 
in print, that induced me to give them to Mr. Harvey, for publication in his pa- 
per." 
A new and brilliant era begun now to open in our hero's life, the bushel of 
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On the death of Mr. Davis^ CamedianJ** 



O'er a friend's* cold remains, when we drop the fond tear. 

Whom in life we respect — whom in death we hold dear. 

Let stern apathy chide sensibility's sigh : — 

I ask not her firmness; for I too must die, 

Mast leave some fond friend, roy sad loss to deplore, 

When I sleep in the dust, and am busy no more. 

PkUander, thy life, like thy temper serene, 

In peace pass'd the tumults of life's busy scene, 

If the day-star of genius blaz'd not on thy birth, 

Heav'n stamp'd thee with honesty, virtue and worth. 

Gave thee talents sufficient respect to command, 

A susceptible heart — a benevolent band; 

A feeling for all, but chiefly for those, 

Exhausted by want-— or assaulted by woes. 

Oh ! lost to thy friends, in life's early bloom ! ' 

Immaturely sustaining our nature's sad doom. 

Just glancing on earth, and then stealing away, 

In the noontkle of life---death darken'd thy day * 

May that pow'r who o'er all in wisdom presides, ^. 

Who (be dread dart of destiny awfully guides. 

Who wounds but to heal, and destroys but to save, ^, 

And illumines with hope the dark cells of the grave, ^ 

In mercy assuage that Jkeen pang of the mind, 

Which barbs the fond bosom left bleeding behind ! 

Oh! may it incline her with calmness to bear, 

A loss ne'er assuag'd by indulging despair; 

And tin her re-union in regions above — 

Fondly foster on earth his dear pledges of love. 

Q. F. C. 
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obscttritj was no longer to hide that light, which was destined to eclipse all the 
little stars of the dramatic horizon. An engagement in Covent Garden, led 
him into a rich and extensive field, where his genius had only to gather a rich 
harvest of fame and fortune. On the 31st of October, 1800, the long wished for 
opportunity of appearing before a London audience arrived. He made his first 
appearance on the Covent Garden boards, in the arduous character of Richard 
III, and succeeded in making a more powerful impression on the audience of Lon- 
don, than any actor since the debet of Garrick. It was to a very thin house, such 
a house as is very seldom seen in the English capital ; but it must be coa- 
aidered, that the tow a had then been nauseated with several wretched first ap- 
pearances; and therefore few, but those who knew Cooke's sterhng merit, at- 
tended. The sight of empty Boxes, however, by no means lowered his spiiits, 
congealed his ardour, nor cramped those energies which flowed so spontaneous- 
ly from the inexhaustible fountain of his native genius. The climacteric hour 
of his fate and fortune was arrived, — and on that night's performance, depended 
his reputation, and his name, for then the sword of his histrionic destiny was 
either to be assigned him by the audience, for his protection, or brandished by 
critical opinion in cutting down his fame for ever! *^ Attt Caesar aut niiUtu,** 
was his motto, on that memorable and decisive occasion, and he entered on the 
stage iar fbll possession of the idea, fully resolved to fall or triumph. How far 
he acoomplished, it may be imagined by the recorded observation, which fell 
from the lips of one of the first female dramatic writers of her day (Mrs. Inch- 
bald.) After the play, he was lamenting to her, in the green room, that there 
were so few people to see him. " Never mind it, my dear Sir, said the lady» 
you will never more play to such a house." The critiques on Cooke's Bichaid, 
in the papers of the following morning, vied with each other in the warmth of 
their eulogiums, and concurred unanimously, in pronouncing his representation 
superior to any effort which was made on the stage, since the days of Garrick. 
The stamp of superiority was now impressed, by popular opinion, on his fame, 
and John Philip Kehble, freely resigned the tragic throne to him, at the re- 
quest of the censors of criticism. The next character he personated, was Shy- 
lock, in which he displayed powers that won for him additional applause. In 
the great and trying scene of the third act, he astonished his auditors, and en- 
chained their admiration. The third character that he sustained in London, 
was one in which he has now no legitimate successor. Sir Archy M* Sarcasm. 
So much has been said on his unrivalled excellence, in this performance, that it 
is unnecessary for us to attempt to vary the many coloured camehon of pane- 
gyric, by our comments. Mr. Mat wood, is perhaps the only living actor, who 
in Sir Archy ^ might wear the laurel crown of Cooke. Our limits will not allow 
us to notice, even briefly, Cooke's theatrical career in England. 

During his engagement in Edinburgh, he sustained with his accustomed effect 
Richard, Shylock, lago, Othello, Sir Giles Overreach, the Stranger, Macbeth, 
Sir Archy, Jaques, Petruchio and Hamlet. Never did the Scottish nation, 
award warmer encomiums, than they did to the picturesque and vivid acting of 
our countryman. 

In pursuance of an engagement made with a Mr. Atkins, the manager of the 
Belfast and Londonderry threatres, Mr. Cooke played for some nights in each 
of these towns, during the month of August, 1804. 

In the winter of 1806, he accepted another engagement in Dublin, where his 
representations commanded general admiration. His reprehensible love of in- 
temperance, seemed ** to grow with his growth, and strengthen with his strength ;" 
so that his mental and personal faculties, were so impaired by intoxication, that 
he often came on the boards, not only imperfect in his part, but in a tottering 
state of inebriety. This exposed him to the merciless censure of his enemies, 
and furnished the newspaper witlings with arms to wield against himself. But 
neither the love of fame, the animadversive lash, nor the persuasions of friend-* 
ship, could effect a reformation in his conduct! The vortex current of dissipa- 
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lion, swept away eveiy land-mark from the boundaries of moral rectitude, and 
his fame and chatacter were rapidly falling in public estimation. The critics of 
the celebrated Monthly Mirror, who were formerly the most fulsome flatterers 
of the great Tragedian, were now among the bitterest revilem of his reputation 
and talents. Every scribbling ass who could raise a satirical hoof, came forward 
to kick the wounded lion, who was divested of teeth and claws by his own im- 
prudence and unfortunate propensities. The shafts of sarcasm, though not shot 
from a strong bow, were yet tipped with a poison which festered the sensibili^ 
and inflamed the heart of poor Cooke. . That popularity, which was so lately 
his shield and panoply, being now withdrawn from him, the once mighty 
Samson stands an imbecile spectacle for the pity of his friends and the 
derision of his enemies. On the 5th of May, 1810, Mr. Cooke, in the 
hope of stemming the tide of animadversion which had set so strongly 
against him, in consequence of his incorrigible addiction to the bottle, appeared 
before the Covent Garden audience, in a new character, (Henry yill.)in which 
he elicited the most luminous points of excellent acting, and displayed such a 
happy combination of conception and execution, as rendered the whole per- 
formance the most masterly and finished portrait of this historical character, that 
ever was exhibited on the stage. 

The details were discriminated with so much judgment and the minor exhibi- 
tions of the part introduced with such felicitous aptitude that hypercriticism was 
struck dumb, and the buz^of the hornets of witticism was lost in the resounding 
acclaims of admiration. This performance raised him again to his vacated 
throne, and had he but resolution to fling away the intoxicating cup from his 
lips, the public would have encircled his brows with as green a wreath as they 
had ever awarded to Garrick. But fortitude was not the guardian spirit of George 
Frederick Cooke ; the demon of intemperance held him in his massy chains. 
On the 5th of June, he, alas ! for the last time appeared before a London audi- 
ence, on which occasion his inimitable personation of Falstafl*, more than reaK 
ized the ideas of Shakspeare. Had the immortal Bard been alive, and witness- 
ed the great magician of the tragic scene, embodying the fat knight, he would 
have started up in ecstasy, from his seat, and exclaimed, ** That is my Sir John 
Falstaffl" 

Mr. Cooke left London, and proceeded to Liverpool, where he was quickly 
engaged. 

Here he went through his best round of characters with his usual felicity 
and force. — During his abode in Liverpool, he was frequently indisposed, and 
consequently a good customer to the Doctors, by one of whom he considered 
himself so badly treated, that, through revenge, he wrote the follovring epigram 
on the death of the son of Galen, an event which happened while he was play- 
ing in that great emporium of commerce. 

" Hell, at length has got hold of the old rogue X. V., 
Whom the citizens there are delighted to see ; 
For they think that since he is come there to dwell, 
As he sent them from earth, he will send them from hell." 

This was a memorable era in Cooke's life, as it was then September, 1810, 
he was by the force of persuasion, and the allurement of promises, seduced by 
Mr. Cooper to abandon the clime of his attachment and prejudices ; the scenes 
of his glory, and embark for America. Mr. Dunlap has laboured hard, but 
fruitlessly, to justify Mr. Cooper's conduct in inveigling our countryman from 
England, while he was actually under the influence of intoxication. Weare not, 
however, disposed to inveigh in acrimonious language against Mr. Cooper, for 
the prominent part he took in the reprehensible transaction, as the prize was too 
tempting to be resisted by ordinary virtue. Why would he dread reproach, be- 
stow even a thought on the sentence of reprobation which the world would pass 
on him ; or fear the sleeping dragon of conscience, when the Hesperiim firuitwas 
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in bis grasp l Mr. Cooper should, however, have accompanied Cooke on the 
voyage to New- York, instead of leaving him like a transport^ exposed to the in-' 
solence and rude vulgarity of tlie captain of the Columbia^ who, from his brutal 
conduct to the Trjiigedian, we may conclude that he was more conversant in the 
traffic of African slaves, than in the duties of politeness and humanity. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunlap*s statement, the sea stores for the comfort and accemmoda- 
tion of Mr. Cooke, were laid in with such stingy parsimony, that they were ex- 
hausted a fortnight before the ship arrived at her destination ; and thus a distin- 
guished personage, suffering under a severe indisposition, was deprived by the 
miserly penury of Mr. Cooper, of the very necessaries of life ! ! ** The fare of 
the table,** says Mr. Dunlap, *^ was exceedingly plain, and there was nothior 
§gr the glass but Thames- water, undergoing its purgation*** Was not this into^ 
erabU privation, sufficient to kill Cooke '* by inches 1'* No generous Englishman 
or Irishman can read of Cooke's vile treatment on board of the Columbia, witheut 
bis feelings being inflamed with indignation. But indeed Mr. Dunlap tells us of the 
comfort he enjoyed, and fine Madeira wine, with which he was regaled at the 
Tontine Coffee House. Here the Bird of Paradise, after leaving &b cage, was 
fed profusely, in order to render his plumage more lustrous, and his notes more 

I musical for the gratification of the then elegant and refined taste of the citizens 

j of New-York. 

He made his first appearance in America, on the boards of the Park Theatre, 
on Wednesday evening the 21st of November, 1810, in his favourite character of 
Richard III. Never was the Park theatre so crowded, as on this memorable oc- 
casion ; and if it were as capacious as the magnificent amphitheatre of Vespasian 
it would scarcely contain the immense throng that pushed forward for admission. 
" On Mr. Cooke*s appearance this evening,*' says Mr. Dunlap, *' the burst of 
welcome was such as may be imagined to come from 2,200 people assembled to 
greet him with the warmest expression of their satisfaction on his arrival. He 
entered on the right hand of the audience, and with a dignified erect deportment 
walked to the centre of the stage, amidst their plaudits.** The New-Yorkers, 
who, before this night imagined that Mr. Cooper was the peerless paragon of 
performers, were at once astonished and delighted by the picturesque acting, and 
impassioned declamation of Cooke. Prior to this night, they had only seen 
copies which fell immeasurably short of the great original, whose necromantic 
powers now wrought such wonders, and conjured up such amazing effects in 
their.presence. Perhaps Cooke never played so impressively as on this occasion, 
particularly in the last act, where, if possible, the performer surpassed the author, 
in his graphic and sublime delineation of the defeated and dying Richard. The 
next character he personated on the New-York Boards, was Sir Pertvun M^ 
St/phocantj in the *' Man of the World.'* In this character, both in his concep- 
tion and execution, he was unrivalled. As it would require more space than we 
can afford, we must reluctantly decline enumerating the different characters he 
represented on the New-York Boards. 

While in this city, he gave himself up to his habitual propensity to intempe- 

^ . ranee : this was the evil genius from whose malignant power, nothing but the 

interposition of death, could disinthral him. The aggregate amount of the 

K receipts of the Theatre, during the period of his seventeen nights* performance, 

a was nearly twenty-two thousand dollars. Thus the genius of Cooke turned, as 

' it were, the stream of Pactolus into the coffers of Messrs. Price and Cooper. 

Never did any kidnapped captive prove such a source of wealth to his captors, as 

George Frederick Cooke. 

^ On the 29th of December, 1810, he and Mr. Price set out for Boston, where 

his first representation, early in Januaiy, 1811, was Richard III. to which he im- 
parted his usual fire and force. The Bostonians, like the New-Yorkers, were • 
enlightened and electrified by his vivid and finished performances. 

One evening during the stay of the *' Irish Roscius," in the " Literary EmpO' 
rium^'* a young American of the name of Robert Treat Payne, who fancying 
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himself a poet, as Don Quixote fancied himself a heroic knight, thought that 
his imaginary talents and inflated presumption, should haye giyen him a pass- 
port to €ooke*s acquaintance, and sanctioned between .them the familiarity of 
kindred spirits ; but the eagle despised the society of the daw, and the Boston 
poetaster, whose vanity and ignorance transgressed every principle of politeness, 
and militated against every idea of decorum, was thrust out of the door by 
Cooke's black servant* 

Notwithstanding Cooke's failings in the tavern, and his association there often 
with low company, yet in the drawing or dining room, he evinced the fashionable 
etiquette of the perfect gentleman. His notions were aristocratic in the extreme ; 
and he reverenced kings with the servile devotion of one of the zealous devotees 
of «ltra legitimacy in France. *^He was certainly by nature," observes a writer 
in the New Monthly Magazine, *' arbitrary apd overbearing ; and when * filled 
with the god,' gave vent to his feelings fearlessly and decidedly. Even amongst 
the tyraot-hating Republicans of America, he rode the high horse, and w'aaal low- 
ed to ride it ; and he was just as spirited and uncompromising with a Yankee 
andience, as if he had been ccdling on Blanohard for his twentieth glass of brandy 
and water at Wrekin." 

After performing fourteen nights at Boston, he returned to this city on the 26th 
of January ; and on Friday, the Ist of February, he played Shylock to a very small 
audience, which irritated him very much. His second, third, and fourth perform- 
ances were equally neglected ; though they were as brilliant with the light of 
the load-star 6f genius as ever. But the novelty of curiosity was satiated ; the 
Naw- Yorkers saw the wonder once or twice, which they considered sufficient ; 
the feats of a Jack Pudding would, for them, have more interest and attraction, 
than the personification of Shakspeare's heroes, or the expression of dramatic 
poetry and eloquence. While this inglorious neglect convinced Cooke of the bar«« 
barous taste of the citizens, it at the same time wounded his spirit, humbled his 
pride, and made him curse the inauspicious hour that he had embarked for Amer- 
ica* Bitter were the anathemas he fulminated, deep and loud were the impre« 
eations he thundered against Mr. Cooper. About this time, for some real or- 
imaginary offence given him in Mr. Price's house, where he had for some time 
lodged, he quitted his residence in the middle of an inclement night, in the month 
of February, when the atmosphere was chilled by frost and snow, to the severe 
intensity of the Lapland blasts ; and on that dismal night, were it not for the hu- 
manity of a watchman, whose name should bo recorded in the brightest page of 
biography, our hapless countryman would have been entombed in the snow. He 
was conducted by the humane ** guardian of the night" to the house of a poor 
woman, in Reed-street, near the hospital, where he stopped until mominff, sitting 
at her faint fire. Here Cooke displayed another instance of his benevolent and 
philanthropic spirit, which ever prompted his charitable hand to relieve indigence 
and administer pecuniary comfort to the distressed. The furniture of the kelp- 
less and sick widow, in whose house Cooke had taken shelter from the " pitilem 
peltings of the storm," were then distrained for rent, by some griping compas* 
sionless Shylock of the name of Isaac Halsev, whose ruthless avarice has insa- ' 

•red him a niche in the temple of infamous celebrity ; and the constables set on 
by this heartless wretch, were in the act of carrying off tables, chairs, and eveiy 
other article in the house, when Cooke arrested the despoiling arm of Halsey*» 
cupidity, by paying the rent and fees, which amounted to thirty-five dollars* We 
have inquired, but have not learned the name of the woman who was thus res* 
cued by the generosity of Cooke, from the griping grasp of the vUe inexorable \ 

Halsey. This adventure, so honourable to the feelings of Cooke, would make a 
figure in Romance, and would have immortalised a pious moralist like Dr. 
Spring, if it were known that he gave thirty-five dolIcu*8 to a disireued wmIma. 
Biefore Cooke left the house he gave more money and presents to the perBeeuted 
woman. Alter this noble affair, he played Sir Pertinax Penruddookf Sir Arehr^ 
Vol. I.— 43. 
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and Sir John Fabtaff, at this theatre, and then repaired to Philad^|riiia, wiielV 
he commenced his engagement in Richard. 

Here, as in Neir-xork, the theatre could not admit the tithe of the applicants 
who were impalient to see Cooke* He played twenty nights in PhiladelpUn, 
with unceasing interest and attraction. Subsequently he perfomoed nine nighta 
in Baltimore, where he won '* golden opinions.** 

On his return to this city, on the 20th of June, he married a Mrs. Behn, sonM 
faded widowed sibyl, the venerable daughter of the Boniface of the Tontine Cof- 
fee House, ** who,*' says Mr. Duulap, " proved to him a faithful help*mate and 
affectionate nurse to the day of his death.** At this juncture, he peiformed three 
nights at the Park theatre, to respectable houses. To recreate his health* and 
revive his spirits, he passed a great part of the summer in agreeable excmnoiis 
through the state of New- York, accompanied by his matronly Minerva. 

His description of the scenery of the Hudson river, as given by Mr. Dnnlap, 
and of the towns which he visited, in the course of his peregrination, is a bold 
and spirited topographical sketch. While he was a temporary sojourner at 
Greenbush, in the latter end of July, 1811, his characteristic goodness of heart, 
and liberality of beneficei^ce were agcdn laudably manifested to a Mr. Doige, an 
. English actor, whom sickness had reduced to extreme iudigence-in Albany. 
He not only alleviated, as far as attention and money could, the sufferings of 
Doige during his illness, but after his death generously defrayed the expenses of 
his funeral. In September, 1811, Mr. Cooke returned to this city full of health 
and spirits, having derived salutary benefit from his excursive rovings. He per* 
formed at this time, Glenalvan, Richard, lago, King John, Clytus, Sir Arcby, 
Kitely, Othello, and Stukely. 

On -die 8th of November, he re-appeared on the Philadelphia boards, in the 
character of Richard, and afterwards during his engagement he personated 
several of his tragic and comic heroes. While playing in that city, he had a most 
liberal pffer from Messrs. Green, Twaits, and Placide, the Managers of the 
Charleston theatre, but as he was determined td return to London, he did not 
accept it. He came back to New- York, on the 6th of December, 1811, and 8a1>- 
aequently performed six nights here, whence he went to Boston, where his per- 
formance for seventeen nights, attracted unusually crowded audiences. So 
anxious was he to return to London, that he engaged, in Boston, his passage in a 
ship which was to sail thence in the middle of February: but a superior power 
decreed that he should never see the green fields of E&ln, or the white cliffii of 
Albion. 

He. now remained in New- York for several months, during which period, he 
only played six nights. 

The last night of the glorious perfoimance of George Frederick Cooke, in UtoB 
' London of America,* was on the occasion of the benefit of a Mr. Dariey, a veiT 
meijlorious actor, we understand, on the 22d of June, 1812, when, though 
very much indisposed, he represented Sir P. M* Sycophant. 

On the 13th of July, 1812, in conformity with his engagement with the Mana* 

fers of the Providence theatre, he performed the part of Shylock in that city* 
during this engagement, he played nine nights, on the last of which he person- 
ated Sir Giles OverrecLch^ which, alas ! was the last theatrical effort of a man 
whose genius and whose powers were only excelled by Garrick, and equalled by 
Edmund Kean, on whom the mantle of Cooke has fallen, and into whose sonl 
his histronic talents and munificent generosity, seem to have been transmigrated. 
/" la the beginning of September, Mr. Cooke received a letter from Mr. Harris, 

the Manager of the Covent Garden theatre, soliciting him in the most urgent 
manner, to return to London, where John Bull *' would be most happy to see 
him again." This letter gave him great pleasure and tended to form hn deter^ 
mined resolution of goinjg home without delay. The absence of Cooke had nfeade 
a chasm at Coyent Ganfen, in the representation of the most interesting heioea 
of the EiigUsh Drama. But fate ordained that his genius should sever •gniii 
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fill up the Toid or gratify and delight au English audience. Cooke^a constitution was 
tiow broken down, and an irremediable categoiy of maladies paralyzed his frame 
and weighed, with the benumbing and chilling pressure of an incubus, on his men- 
tal energies. .The curtain was about to drop, the last scene of the drama of life was 
hastening to a close. The destructive diseases, generated bj years of dissipation 
and Bacchanalian revelry had now reached an acme of malignancy that proved 
too formidable for that medical skill, which a Hosack, a Francis, and a McLean, 
exerted with such zeal and ability to preserve an invaluable life, in which two 
hemispheres took such an intense interest ; but, alas ! in vain. George Frederick 
Cooke made his exit from this scene of mortal existence, on the 26th of September, 
1812, in the 57th year of big age. In his dissolution, vile Intemperance mightboast 
of the greatest triuipph it perhaps ever achieved over the majesty of genius; and 
record in the dismal ccdendar of its martyrology, his name as the roost illus- 
trious victim that was ever sacrificed on that demoniac altar, whose torches 
are lit in death, and before which hellish fiends offer as incense the tears 
of late irepentance, and the sighs of broken hecuts. We do not find that 
kis obsequies were honoured with that pomp of funeral procession, which ought 
to have attended the bier of a man whose sublime genius will live in the inde- 
structible records of Poetry, Painting, and Eloquence, as long as the inspira- 
tions of Shakspeare's muse shall delight the votaries of the English I>rama. The 
remains of the favourite child of Melpomene were consigned to an obscure un- 
honoured grave in the cemetry of St. Paul's church, in this city, and the hallowed 
spot to which future Poets and Tragedians willmake many a devout pilgrimage, 
remained unmarked by a single stone, until Edmund Kean, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Irish Roscius, with a' spirit of munificent libers4ity that will ever 
endear his name to the admirers of genius, caused architecture and sculpture to 
rear a sepulchral monument oyer that sacred dust which was once animated by 
the etherial fire of poetry, eloquence, and wit. The pedestal of this monument^ 
is a square marble pillar, rising from a base to the elevation of seven feet, and 
capped with an Ionic entablature, tastefully sculptured : the summit of this pedes- 
tal forms a platform, whence springs a Roman urn of Italian marble, which 
sculpture has beautified with Grecian lilies, in bass-relief, and adorned with 
wreaths of olive and acanthus leaves. The inscription, which is very badly en- 
graven, is on the western pannel of the pedestal, in the following tenor :— - / 

ERECTED 
to the Memory 
of 
GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, 

By 

Edmund Kcan, 

of the 

Theatre Royal, Dniry-Lane. 

1821. 

" Three kingdoms claimed his birth, 
Both hemispheres pronounced his worth." 

Some vile Vandals, who would commit sacrilege in the temple of the Deity, 
and despoil of their trophies the shrines of Homer, Shakspearc, and Byron, have, 
in the true spirit of the ravaging Goths, broken part of the mouldings, mutilated 
the basso-relievos, and disfigured and defaced the sides and inscription of a mon- 
ument that protects consecrated dust, which, like that of Pompey in Egypt, will 
confer immortality on the place of its sepulture. 

Such is the biographical sketch we have given of our celebrated countrym^, 
who, with all his faults and failings, had still a redeeming benevolence oiTIieirirt, 
and a mind susceptible to the fined^sensibilities of virtue, which, like splendid 
gems set in base metal, shed a lustre over the moral defects of his character. 
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In the social circles of genteel life, he shone with urbane and affable brilliancy S 
for the native cheerfulness of his mind always sparkled with the liveliness of 
playful pleasantry and colloquial gayety, which give zest to social intercourse, so 
that his society was sought by every one who wished to be delighted by its at- 
tractive pleasures, and meliorating virtues. 



THE REMINISCENT TRIBUTE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

TO THE MEMORY OP A BELOVED SCHOOLFELLOW. 

Early in the summer of 1818, 1 accompanied my friend Henbt to the top 
of the Belfast mountains, where we sat down to enjoy the last dear moment in 
conversation, previous to bis departure for America. We had been companions 
and School-fellows from our earliest years, — we had walked band in hand, with 
the friendship of a Scipioand a Laelius, through the verdant fields of Classic lore; 
alternately chanting the heroic and energetic tale of Homer, or the melting and 
pathetic strains of Euripides, and now to us, the thought of separation bad be- 
come in the highest degree painful. 

From the spot where we were seated, we could easily see, on one side, the 
heaving billows of the Atlantic, and on the other the smooth and peaceful wa- 
ters of Loughneagh. *' Bless me ! said Henry, how much like the storms of 
life are those troubled surges that dash against the rocky cliffs, while the stillness 
of my own dear lake resembles that peace, and gentle quiet, which only border 
the shores of eternal happiness.*' I was about to answer in the affirmative, when 
poor Henry, with a broken sigh, pointing his finger in a direction to his father^s 
cottage, which was handsomely situated on the green skirt of the beautiful 
jSlievegallin, softly uttered, ** yonder! yonder! is the home of my mother, and 
the dear scene of my childhood !" 

The thoughts of his aged father, his fond mother, and an only sister, together 
withjall the endearments that bind the tender heart to kindred, home and friend- 
ship, rushed so powerfully upon his imagination, that a tear began to steal down 
his cheek, which by long study and disappointment, had partly lost its bloom* 
Henry had been educated with a design of entering into Holy orders, for which 
he was well qualified, both by disposition and ability; — but seeing the unhappy 
fate of many other talented young men, who had sought the same profession , 
he at last resolved to try his fortune in America, well knowing that in Ireland a 
native genius can never rise, unless he barters that genius and becomes the ene- 
my of his country. He had learned a wholesome lesson in the shameful neg- 
lect of the immortal Kirwan. But as this is not a proper place to touch on the 
Ecclesiastical polity of Ireland, I shall, with humble forbearance, overstep the 
subject till a ^^ more convenient season," with merely observing, that if a young 
man possessed the powers of a TuUy, the purity of a Joseph, and the piety of a 
Simon, he can. never rise to church preferment, unless he has some Croesus with 
a bag of gold at his back ; for this requisite recommendation, if wanting all pious 
and intellectual qualities, will plume his pinions and enable him to wing his way 

rto the highest pinnacle of Ecclesiastical dignity. 
After having run over the many little incidents of our life, and particularly 
the happy days we had spent in Moneyraore, at the school of the good old 
Lawrence Mc Guckian, my poor disconsolate friend and I parted. It was now 
/ drawing towards evening, and I had to retrace my sad and lonely way to the 

mouldering mansion of Tullinagee, while at 6very step a thought glanced back, 
accompanied with a prayer for the 8aft?ty of Henry. My heart had now been so 
much overcome with that grief which I endeavoured to conceal in my friend's 
presence, '* premit alfnm cordc dolomm^^'* 4^at I could scarcely proceed on my 
ioumey. I continued in this state, till on heedlessly approaching the hoary 
walla of Shane's Castle, I was aroused by the continued barking of dogs from 
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fidllong the rubifl. The sighing of the evening air through the extended hranches 
of the aged oaks, together with the plaintive dirge of the ill-omening swan, from 
a neighhouring pool, all conspired to increase the anguish of my disordered and 
grief-saddened mind. 

In this melancholy mood I had just reached the banks of the Ban^ when the 
shades of evening began thickly to surround me. Then, and then only, have I 
felt the powerful influence that the twilight hour — or as the Sulmian bard more 
properhf terms it—- the dubious confines of the day and night — had upon a mind, 
alas ! but too much the prey of melancholy. Few there are, who have not at 
times been pressed by the heavy hand of misfortune ; and indeed from mj boy- 
hood I have felt that 

'^ In all my wanderings through this world of care, 
In all my griefs, (bat God has given my share." 

Moving on in a state not easily described, I at length reached the dark windings 
of Quilly-glen, rendered still more gloomy, from the confused state of my de« 
jected spirits, and the countless associations which the scepe created in my 
memory. Every hazel or sloethorn bush that brushed my coat, in the narrow 
path, seemed to detain me as if querulous of Henry, who had often accompanied 
me there, when in pursuit of the nut, the sloe, or the concealed nest of the timid 
thrush. The darkness of the night, together with the loneliness of the place, had 
just called to my recollection that fine passage of Milton, where he pathetically 
exclaims, 

" ' ^In solitude, 

What happiness, who can enjoy alone ?" 

When the playful frolics of my little favourite dog, Pinkey, which never failed 
to welcome me to the straw-roofed cottage of my father, suddenly interrupted 
the recitation, and put, for a moment, a check to the oppressive working of my 
imagination. 

To be brief, I shall only observe, that having dismissed, like many other of my 
school-fellows, every hope of obtaining a profession, for which 1 had long la- 
boured, I remained on our little farm, with my good old father aiid mother, six 
years after parting with-Henry, till the hopeless, and sinking situation, of then 
oppressed Ireland, forced me to seek a scanty pittance in a foreign land. 

Immediately on my arrival in Canada, I went in pursuit of Henry, and at last, 
by the kind attention of Mr. W — k — n, I was directed to within a few perches of 
his habitation. There I made a minute's pause, when thought, on thought, 
came rushing on, diverting the sombre current of my agitated feelings in differ- 
ent directions. Having composed myself as much as possible, I approached the 
door, and by two or three light tappings summoned the inmates. Between the 
moment of knocking, and the opening of the door, every nerve seemed to redou- 
ble its anxious movements, while my listening ear, and fixed eye, like faithful 
sentinels, were all eagerness for the discovery of what might first approach roe. 
No sooner had I inquired for my friend, then I was directed to his apartment. 
On entering, I found Henry very much indisposed, lying on a couch perusing 
Akenside's ^' Pleasures of Imagination," He instantly recognised me, and 
grasping my hand, with his usual fervency of affection, cried, my dear, dear fel- 
low ! how are you '2 I had scarcely answered his hurried interrogations of how 
are my father, my dear old mother, my sister, and all our friends and neigh- 
bours,'* — ^when the flow of our conversation was interrupted by the untimely in- 
trusion, for such I then felt it, of a very beautiful looking, and gaily-dressed young 
woman, to whom I was instantly introduced, as his dear, his sweet, his chosen one. 

Henry had now been about ten months marrie'd, and this was the lady whom 
he had selected from the bright array of tlie Canadian fair. I cautiously, but 
strictly observed during the evening, her every look and motion, and was, for the 
moment, highly pleased with my friend's choice, as far as appearance could justify 
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the opinion. Sophia, as I shall here call her, who had been out that aftemeoft 
^^ a shopping,'* — a term which she was pleased to use, — shone at this time in 
all the bloom and beauty of eighteen. Her person tali and well formed — ejem 
deep jet, and sparkling — her countenance open and fascinating, but wanting that 
intellectual expression which so fascinatingly enhances an educated woman's 
worth, and renders her still more lovely and attracttve. 

Sophia having, in a great measure, dismissed that shy feeling, which naturally 
accompanies a modest woman, in her first interview with a strang^^ and grow* 
ing every hour more famiUar, at length freely participated in our conTersatioBu 
Heaiy's curious inquiries about home, being chiefly satisfied, he then began to 
call to recollection many favourite passages in the different Latin and Greek 
authors, which we had read together, and which he was passionately fond of 
quoting in their own language. 

In the fiill warmth of his feelings, he had just recited the following beautifid 
expression, which the unhappy Philoctetes addressed to Neoptolemus 

^-^ i— I know thee well, 

Tby soft words could almost sooth me 
Into ruin 

When Sophia, his ** lisping love," put to flight his classic flow, by describing to 
him the beautiful dresses Mr. S. had just received of the newest fashion from 
London, and concluded by asking whether he would allow her to select one* 
which of course, was kindly answered with *' yes my dear." A moment's pause 
brought Henry back to his favourite conversation, till he was again interrupted 
by the description of a beautiful necklace which she had, that evening, seen at 
Mr. N's, and hoped he would let her have it. In short, the full relation of all 
the paraphernalia of female nothings, (I hope the ladies will excuse me,) were so 
thickly interwoven by Sophia, with every new subject which we broached, that I 
ccmld have a thousand times wished her absent— -and although the observation 
of Pygmalian, whom Ovid styles the Paphian hero, forcibly presented itself to 
my memory, yet respect for my friend, and mindful of the wholesome advice of 
Sophocles, 

Do not to ills, ill medicine apply, 
Nor a severer anguish add to grief. 

I suffered it, like a shadow, to glide unuttered through the inlet of the mind. 
Happily for poor Henry, that his feelings, though in the highest degree sen- 
flhive, were of the gentlest cast ; and who instead of addressing her, as Lord B7- 
waa would have done, ^ you annoy me damnably," or even using the less repul- 
tnve language of Abdiel 

** Oh ! woman, still thou err'st, nor end wilt find 
Of erring " 

His answers to Sophia, were such as discovered a heart of the finest mould, and 
a mind ripened by no common study of Philosophy. I had often heard and 
Tead of the unthinking levity of French ladies, but had never seen it verified till 
I met with Sophia, whose intellectual quaLfications consisted chiefly in her 
knowledge of flounces, frills, and furbelows; and indeed I now remember that 
Abelard particidarly mentions that trifling frivolity, which is so truly and pro- 
verbially the characteristic of the Gaul. That the French may boast of many 
superior women I admit, but wish from my heart that Madam De Genlis shall 
never be cited as an example of refined genius or literary ability, for doubtless 
impudence and assumption are her highest attributes — witness her criticism on 
Lord Byron. 

Having remained for some tipie among the Canadian French, I can now speak 
from experience, and must say, that I find them all very much like Sophia, better 
qualified for discussing the fashions of the day, and the prices of silks, lace and 
parasols, than any thing that could improve the mind, or give it a relish for subjects 
of a sentimental or fiterary nature. But perhaps I have been here too rhapsodical, 
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Cdiid shall therefore, in begging the reader's pardon, turn more closely to the sub- 
ject of my narrative, obsenring with the unfortunate Oedipus, that 

— — Sweet is the life, 

That glides away without the sense of ills. 

For seyeral weeks I took eveiy opportunity of visiting Henry, whose indisposi* 
tion had now assumed an alarming appearance — ^yet still with a calm unruffled 
temper, and evenness of mind, he seemed prepared for the worst fate that might 
possibly befal him. I saw in every look and action so much of that heavenly 
wisdom which so greatly ennobled the immortal Socrates, that I could n<ft help 
placing before my mind's eye, the many traits in the character of that great mas- 
ter of philosophy : and while I endeavoured to keep back from his memory, the 
recollection of his withered hopes — fearful to awake a grief half calmed to rest — 
in the fulness of my heart, I was ready to exclaim, happy j happy Henry ; while 
I who have not endured one third of thy wrongs, could pray from my soul, that I 
had been born a savage, or something less civilized, rather than for a moment 
think that I am an exile from my friends, and aged parents, who are still dearer 
to me than life, all through the unmerited injuries heaped upon my tortured 
country, by those whom she has educated, and as Swift truly observes, by those 
whom she has civilized. 

The Canadian, or rather the American Indian, before tutored by the polite* 
ness of the bowing and jilting French, or the charity of England, had more 
true notions of justice and integrity than he even now possesses, notwithstanding 
tU the polidh he has undergone — ^this may be easily proved, from the still re> 
maining vestiges of his originality. My pen, I fear, is rather political and I re- 
gret lit, still 
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My soul is calm, nor apt to rise in arms. 
Except when fast approaching danger warms." 



My friend, who was of too fine ^ texture to " bloom in this world of storm,'* 
having now lost every hope of recovery, and sinking rapidly under a disease* 
evidently brought on by disappointment, begged that his last moments might be 
attended by me, and related to his dear old mother. With this request 1 com- 
plied, and though distressing as it was to me, I watched the going down of his 
sun at but too early an hour, and the closing of the brightest and most intellec- 
tual eyes I ever beheld in man. Yes, I grasped the hand of my dying friend 
till the pulse of life had ceased to beat, and the spirit that wam^i^d one of the 
kindest and best of hearts had returned to its God who gave it. .,^lus, this was 
the hour for reflection and to me the most distressing — ^here in.^ strange land 
friendless and alone, gazing on the lifeless corse of one who had been mj 
dearest companion, and with whom eYerj feeling of my heart had been closely 
int wined, filled me with sensations which can only be felt, not written. Still I 
was ready to ask, like the weeping Eve, could this be death ! but ah ! it was too 
plainly verified in the glazed lustre of Henry's eye which had set for ever — ^in the 
stillness of a heart, which in the language of Glaudian '^ had no stains within** — 
and in the silence of that tongue, from which "truths divine," had come often 
mended. 

To what then docs the vain ambition of man lead, which seeks but the ** ma- 
gic of a name 1'* Where then is the glory of him who is but 



-** the pilgrim of a day, 



Spouse of the worm and brother of the clay. 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower, 
Dust in the mine or dew upon the flower ; 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal Hfe, and momentary fire, 
Lights to the grave his chance-created form.*' 

Having performed the last sad office due to his sacred ashest I could only iath« 
silence of my grief say, farewell my Henry ; and though, like Chatterton and 
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Dermodt, you have lived unheeded, and died neglected, jet thy injured name 
shall reach posterity, and thy memory be ever dearly cherished, as long as life 
shall animate the deeply afflicted, and sorrowing heart of — ^A. K. 
Quebec, 1829. 




MARY OF ROSSTREVOR. 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS OF A RECi}NT DATE. 

( Concluded from our last) 

" What is man's love ? 

Even while his parting kiss is warm, — 
But woman's love all change will mock, 
And like the ivy round the oak, 

Cling closest in the storm." Halleck. 

Henry, impatient for the catastrophe of his infernal plot, rushed furiously into 
the chamber, and with affected rage and stentorian imprecations, demanded the 
adulterer. Poor Mary, like one thunder-struck, and surprised with terrors and 
astonishment, started from her sleep, and in a trembling voice, and an expression 
of features, in which amazement was strongly pictured, besought the occasion of 
his anger. He gave no answer to her entreaties, but continuing his assumed 
fierceness of fiend-like indignation, searched every corner of the room, and from 
beneath the bed drew out the hidden traitor, whom, with a ghastly smile of tri- 
umph, such as Satan's horrid countenance wore when he tempted Eve, he drag- 
ged close to her eyes. This unexpected sight, with the appearance of a discov- 
ery so strange and shocking, almost anniliilated the astonished and appalled 
Mary, whose senses were for a time suspended, whose faculties were rendered 
torpid, while her organs of speech were fettered by the icicles of terror ; happy 
had she never awoke to the misery that awaited her. 

" Chaste Diana of virtue, paragon of conjugal chasteness !" said Henry, " ia 
this the truth of your innocence and purity of heart, to which you so deceitfully 
and so artftiUy pretended 1 Is this the wretch to whom you have sacrificed your 
honour 1 Is this the defiler of my bed ? — ^this the catiff whom you set up in my 
very ch»Rr*"'**'-a^the revered idol of your secret devotions T' 

*' O He'^^'^'" exclaimed the injured Mary, in an agony that almost prevent- 
ed utterau *** ^o you— can you, O Henry ! believe me guilty— can you suspect 
my fidelity, e\ o^ if an angel from heaven should declare me false ? Can you for 
a moment believe that I knew this vile wretch, or that I had the most distant 
idea of his being concealed here ? My virtue suspected 1 — Good God ! and by 
my husband too, and m the sight of that Omnipresent Being, who will attest my 
innocence, in spite of the vile conspiracy that has been set on foot against my 
fame and honour. Oh Henry ! there needed hot this cruel blow to wound a 
heart that is already writhing on that rack of unkindness, on which your cruel 
conduct has stretched it. Kill me, if thou thinkest the ravages of sorrow too 
slow ! hurry me to my silent grave, but taint not my unspotted innocence !'* 

i ** Your innocence, indeed 1 audacious presumption !" retorted the husband ; 

J *^ and is it possible that you have the assurance to talk of innocence, and in the 

' presence of this damning evidence 1 do not add falsehood to the guilt of the 

^ crying sin of adultery !" 

Having inveighed in this brutal strain of invective for some time, he then 
turned from her, and was about leaving the room, when^ making^ an effort ta 
which conscious innocence gave strength, she caught hold of his hand, and fall- 
ing on her knees, uttered, with the piteous accents of an angel of supplication'— 
** Henry, my still dear husband !— if yet I may call you by that endearing name^ 
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let ttke beg, on my knees, let that wife you once so dearly loved, let her entreat 
tliat you will not expose my hitherto unspotted fame to public infamy. I shall 
not long continue a barrier in the way of your pleasures ; the grave is already 
<^en to receive me, and you may make your pathway to brighter scenes of con- 
jugal love, than those which you have enjoyed with me, over its green turf : but I 
c^ain -conjure you, let me sink into it with an unblemished reputation ; and thus 
the name of poor Mary, if it be ever remembered, it shall not be associated with 
a dishonourable imputation. Surely that heart which I once thought the chbsen 
sanctuary of honour cannot be so steeled against compassion as to refuse me this 
request — ^the last I shall ever ask. As to that vile wretch, whom you employed to 
betray me, the hand of an offended God shall soon punish him for his attrocious 
wickedness.'' 

These words plunged daggers into his heart, and relenting pity beginning to 
gain an ascendency in his mind, he rushed out of the chamber, dragging with him 
the infamous valet. As soon as he reached his own apartment he dismissed the 
diabolical valet with a positive injunction that he should leave Ireland on the fol- 
lowing morning for ever. 

Few hearts have been able to resist the tears of an amiable and virtuous woman : 
those of Mary melted the torpid feelings of Henry to compassion, and unravelled 
the web of illusion which the wily Calypso had woven around his affections ;*— and 
holding the microscopic glass of reason to his eye, he could no longer see those 
Inright colours of love which he so lately saw, through a fairy telescope, in the ma- 
gical tissue. Remorse and self-reproach made him curse his mad infatuation, and 
despise himself for his wicked and cruel conduct to a tender and excellent wife who 
merited all the kindness that connubial affection could bestow ; all the fond en- 
dearing attention that her purity and sensibility of heart deserved. In this mood 
of mind he was on the p<Mnt of returning to Mary, to confess his faults, and crave 
her forgiveness, when his Meroury handed him the following billet from Julia: 

Carlingford^ Sunday nights 
My dear Henry: 

" Say, is not absenc^e death to (hose that love ?'* 

1 am, according to your wishes, sequestered in the woodland solitude of Car^ 
lingford.* Hasten, my friend ! my more than friend, my lover, beloved beyonci 

* Garlirgfokd, a very ancient (own, ior the county of Loa(h, is sKuated on tliewest-» 
em side of the fine bay of the same name, opposite Rosstrevor, embosomed in pictur* 
esque and lodtv mountains, which rise in a pile, one above another, from the sea. This 
place is remarkable for producing the most delicious oysters in the United Kingdom. 
The harbour is very deep and capacious and being pro(ected by a crescent of mountains, 
ships of war can safely come to anchor in it. It is a mnd arm of the sea, being foui^ 
miles square. Here are the ruins of a fine castle, whidh was built by Ralph Pepper, in 
hooour of Kinff John, A. D. 1204. This Ralph was brother of Roger Pepper, \fho baih 
the castle of Ardee, 1307, and of William, who also built (he castle of Trim, which is 
still called King John's Castle. Carlingford Castle must have been a very stfong pile 
of buildings, and seems by its situatioa«to have been designed to defend a narrow pass at 
the foot of the mountain, close by the sea, where but a very few men canmariih abVeast ; 
as on one side are dangerous rocks and a deep sea ; and on the other, towering mount" 
ains of the elevation of eight hundred yards perpendicular. Its foundation rests on a 
solid rock, washed by the sea, and some of its walls are eleven feet thick, which are 
composed of cut limestone. 

Carlingford, in the " olden time," must have been a town of castles, as it is full of 
castellated ruins. There are to be seen here,'also, the magnificent ruins of a large 
monastery, and the ivy-eovered remains of a church. 

This town is much frequented by fishing-boats ; but it has little or iio trade, owing, 
we presume, to its continuity to the town of Newry, the great mart of commerce, from 
Which it i<) distant only six miles. We do not know of a more pleasant road in Ireland 
than that which runs on the verdant margin of the canal, from Carlingford to Newty, a# 
the prospect of sea and moimtain scenerr is truly romantie and picturesque. 

Vol. I 48. 
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CURSORY LIGHT ESSAT8. 

WHAT IS BEAUTY? 

Socrates said that every beautiful woman should have *•* a beautiful souL" 
But it would be endless labour to enumerate the different ideas which poets and 
painters, have expressed of beauty. We will, however, present the following* 
tale, which we have translated from the Persian of the learned Makmoud Rez, 
Tbe sage and powerful Kaliph Raif, before the angel of death bore his spirit 
before the celestial throne of the great Prophet, called his only son to his couch, 
and after giving him a salutary advice on other affairs, concluded his parental 
admonition, in tliese words. — ^* Son," said he, *' women are deceitful and vain, 
and therefore, to lessen the evils which many of them would entail upon you, 
take but one wife to thy bosom ; but Ismael, my son, be careful in selecting a 
lady that is perfectly beautiful: in making a choice, if thou dost mistrust thed^ 
crimination of thy own judgment, seek the opinions of the wise and experien- 
ced, who have tasted the bitter and sweet fruits of matrimony. My son, wo- 
^en are the creatures of vanity and caprice, what they admire to-day, they de- 
spise to-morrowr I do, therefore, again conjure you in order to save yourself 
trouble and perplexity, to wed, but one lovely toomanJ'^ The youth much affec- 
ted at the admonition, bent his body to the floor in token of his religious obedi- 
ence to the injunction, and the countenance of his dying parent wore the sweet 
placid smile of contentment, as his soul winged its flight to the third heaven. 

The youthful Ismael had long ardently loved the virgin Zelma, who though 
she had no external charms to seduce the eye, had yet a mind richly endowed by 
nature, and ornamented by the graces. ^ In all the feminine accomplishments, 
which render a woman estimable in the opinion of her own sex and win the es- 
teem a^nd admiration of the other, she excelled. The brilliancy of her conver- 
sation diffused the light vivacious cheerfulness through every society in which she 
mingled. One evening after Ismael had listened to her with rapture, he ex- 
claimed, — ah! my father 1 how it amazes me, that the intellectual qualities 
should be so valueless in his estimation ? What are the beauties of the face, 
which age withers and blasts in a few short years, when compared to the beau- 
ties of the mind, which like tbe perennial flowers of the Aloe tree, flourish under 
the breath of the tempest, and the mildews of adversity. But pure benevolent 
spirit of my father ! my promise shall be fulfilled." 

The words of the expiring Kaliph were indelibly impressed on his mind, and 
he resolved implicitly to obey his father's behest, although his unalterable at- 
tachment to Zelma, was the prolific source of many an involuntary sigh ; but 
fiUal obedience sternly demanded the sacrifice of the dearest affection of the 
heart. Love was exiled by duty. To adhere scrupulously to the request of hia 
father, he repaired to the khan or inn, in which merchants from all quarters of 
the globe sojourned, in order to consult them on the perplexing dilemma in 
which he was involved. Ismael had scarcely imparted the purport of bis visit, 
when the guests began to give him the different ideas of beauty, entertained by 
their respective countries, and eagerly importuned him to place faith in their 
opinion, and make it the standard by which to estimate perfect beauty. An 
Arab of the desert lavished glowing eulogiunis on the women of his nation, who 
rendered themselves so divinely beautiful, by smearing their chins with vermiUon, 
and- blackening the edge of their eye lids : a native of the Ladrone Islands, 
warmly maintained that the most winning beauty consisted in black teeth, deer 
eyes, and white hair ; an inhabitant of the province of Cumana, said that such 
beauty as would captivate gods, was fonned by thin cheeks, a long visage, and massy 
thighs, a woman with these graceful perfections of loveliness, he strongly urged 
Ismael to marry. A Chinese, dwelt with rapture on the small feet and long 
noses of his countrywomen ; a Turk asserted that no woman could be called a 
beauty, who was not plump aiK^ corpulcAt, i^xd adorned with black eyei and protqr* 
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lierant breasts ; an honest'Museovite, declared that in bis opinion, a woman whose 
countenance was not daubed with paint, to cover the defects of nature, looked 
perfectly hideous ; a Frenchman admitted that the females of his country, in 
general, had adopted the idea of the Muscoyite ! Others were about offering 
their opinions, when the majority of the company declared that they must 
abreviate the discussion, by confining it to the decision of an Englishman, an 
American, and an Hibernian who were present. 

** Prince," said the Englishman, '* if you wish to gain possession of a living 
Venus de Medicis come with me to England, and select her from among my 
countrywomen, who are as superior to the Circassians, and Georgians, as the 
latter are to the Amazons of Tartary. The English ladies are celebrated for 
their voluptuous loveliness, and for uniting to the most regular features, the 
clearest complexion, and the most symmetrical forms." All now seemed impa- 
tient to hear the opinion of the American, as they expected it would be expressed, 
with the candour and the frankness of an honest Columbian. — ** Sir," said he, 
** I do not boast when I say, that though my country women, in beauty and ele- 
gance of form, do not resemble the Grecian models, nor express in their cdun- 
tenances that inexpressible charm, which the ancient artists have diffused over 
those of the Apollo and the Venus de Medici, yet nature has liberally bestowed 
upon them graces and elegancies, of which she has been much more sparing in 
other parts of the globe. Our women have fresh complexions, full of expression 
and alluring eyes, which prepossess in their favour all who look upon them : 
their forehead is high, their hair is silky and luxuriant ; they are full sized, well 
made, and extremely slender waisted; but of the whiteness of their teeth, I can 
liay nothing encomiastic. Such sir, is the picture of the ladies of my native city. 
New- York, and if it is not pleasing. J will give you the out line of the form of the 
ladies of one of our states, called Kentucky. There Prince, you will see a race 
of Amazons as tall as the Palm tree, and as slender as the reeds of the Ganges. 
Among these ladies of ehvcUed dignity, you can select a Hippolyte, aX<ampeto, or 
a Thalestria." The Prince expressed himself much pleased with the Americanos 
-description of his countrywomen. The attention of the assembly was now 
turned to the Irishman, from whom a hyperbolical panegyric on the beauty and 
grace of the Irish ladies was expected. *' Prince," said he, " my friend John 
Bull, would fain make you believe that England was exclusively the land of 
beauty, notwithstanding, the writers of all countries have admitted that fe- 
male beauty, like the perennial Shamrocks that enamel the romantic banks of 
the Shannon, is the indigenous production of the Irish soil. The candid Ameri- 
can, did not resort to such extravagant exaggeration in his portraiture of the 
American fair, who are pretty in spite of their teeth. I must be candid too, and 
admit that some of the Irish ladies have large feet, and legs that would suit as 
pedestals for statues ; but let us *' throw them aside.** The Irish ladies have 
in general a delicate complexion, in which the lily and the rose are ever blooming; 
their white skin so smooth and polished, that it feels to the touch like velvet ; 
and the outline of their countenance approaches the beautiful ideal and the 
finished «1egance of the antique. Their forehead is curved and open ; a streak 
of the most liemitifnl black pleasingly defi/ies their eyebrows ; their blue eyes 
are large and full of fire, auempered with an inexpressible mildness and modesty 
that give a charm to their exprcBsion ; the nose is well formed ; the mouth, en- 
compassing ivory teeth, is small and smiling with Vermillion lips ; and the dim- 
pled chin such as it ought to be, to terminate the oval of a perfect face. Their 
deportment is graceful and majestic. In point of intellect Irish women cany 
away the palm of superiority ; for with Lady Morgan and MisH Edgeworth, no 
other two ladies in the world can compete." After the Hibernian had finished his 
high-coloured eulogium, the Prince was in as great a predicament as ever, and 
quite undecided, whether to go to England, America, or Ireland, in search of a 
' perfect bt€aUy. To relieve the mind of the Prince firom the difficulty which an- 
^lunbered it» a holy Derm w>^i &&4 tbiv a^drawed him. '* Biighty 
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the most humble of your slayes entreats leave to lay his lowly mite of advicet ^ 
your feet.*' *' Holy Dervis," rejoined Ismael, '^ 1 shall with pleasure hear thy 
sagacious instruction, and may Aili inspire thee with wisdom." " Then know, 
sublime Prince," added the venerable Dervis, ** that I have carefully studied the 
divine language of the sacred Genii, and my endeavours to explore the hidden 
source of truth, have been successful ; this sacred volume contains the fruits of 
my labour ; in this you will find the solution -of the question, and a description of 
a ptrfect beauty. The Judge of the faithful impatiently opened the volume, and 
on one of its illuminated pages found written, in letters of gold, 

•* IN VIRTUE ALONE IS PERFECT BEAUTY.*' 

The Prince transported with joy, hastened to wed his darling Zelma. 



VIRTUOUS LOVE. 

" The virtuous, when the virtuous love, 

That love is form'd to last ;-— 
In every change in life 'twill prove 

Too strong Tor Fortune's blast."~FKLLOWES. 

Pure disinterested love is the source of the most refined and delectaUe plea* 
Bures, and when it springs from a reciprocity of affection, and a uiliou of hearts, 
it produces the most deUghtful sensations in the bosoms that are touched and in- 
spired with its rapture. The pellucid skies of true love are ever serene and 
cloudless ; and its pure emanation is never agitated with the gusts of sensual pas- 
aion ; there is no dissonance in its music — no acid in its sweets, nor no discor- 
dant string in its lyrel Genuine love demands a considerable degree of sensi- 
bility, of elevation, and energy of soul : tjjp heart that would taste its delicious 
enjoyments, must be refined by noble sentiments, a glowing imagination, and by 
an inviolate attachment to the principles of honour. It cannot exist in the bo- 
som of luxury and pleasure ; there the chilling blasts of voluptuousness nips its 
blossoms in their first spring. To love a beautiful and virtuous woman, requires 
a taste for what is beautiful — a sense of the felicity which her mental and per- 
sonfd charms can diffuse through all the relations of life. What is termed love 
in the present day, is a glowing desire which assumes the name of a tender sen- 
timent. It is an honourable passion that tends to raise humanity to perfection. 
Pure, generous, disinterested love is the lot of few in this venal age ; few indeed, 
are the hosoms in which it is nurtured and cherished. The sordid worldling 
thinks its joys but the transient gleamings that just sparkle in the darkness of ex- 
istence, and then like falling stars disappear for ever; — ^the thoughtless lose all 
relish of love in dissipation ; the voluptuary in illicit amours — ^the sedate in busi- 
ness ; and nothing of that romantic passion which appears arrayed in the dress 
of enchantment, in the creations of poetry, is genersdly to this class of mortals 
known, except what is conveyed to them through the muddy channels of merce- 
nary interest, or animal desire. True love mingles respect with passion. In 
the age of chivalry, when men loved from the .impulse of the heart, when the sex 
was adored by the learned and the brave — when poetry, painting and chivalry^ 
bowed at the shrine of Beauty, and loaded her altars With their giAs. Woman, 
in those golden days of simple manners, was worshipped for her perfections and 
amiable qualities, not courted for her wealth, as at present ; her esteem and love 
were the recompense of valour and virtue; her smile gave inspiration to 
genius, and courage to heroes- 

But the ** age of chivalry is gone" with the age of disinterested love ; we are 
no longer gallant ; voluptuousness, avarice, and sensuality have depraved us. 
Since women are no longer considered divinities, they have lost .their magic 
spells of fascination, become too human, too earthly, so* that theii* influence on 
the character of men is now as pernicious,' as it was formerly beneficial. To 
the rapturous blisses, the transporting illusions, and the ecstatic enthusiasm of 
poie unadulterated love» succeeded &cility of enjoymentf followed by quick 
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giiit. Thus the sex has been debased by the arts of coqaetry, which they employ- 
ed in the endeavour to subvert the stoicism and morbid philosophy of men, who 
instead of seeing the fair daughters of Eve, shining in those radiant delusions of 
imagination, and vivid colouring, in which poetry and romance have painted 
them ; observe realities from which they recoil with ' aversion and contempt ; 
for without delicacy there is no grace, and without the veil of modesty, beauty 
has no power of captivation. What is a woman when she neither loves nor is 
beloved, a mere figure in the drama of life 1 For beauty without lovers, is but a 
tyrannic Queen without subjects on whom she might exercise her despotism. 
Formerly, it was more difficult to win the heart of one woman, than it is now to 
triumph over the virtue of many ; then the reign of moral affection prolonged the 
power of passion, and preserved the. bloom and fragrance of its thomless roses. 
Women were then the soft timid daughters of delicacy and modesty, to whom 
paint, stuffing, and padding were unknown— -whose snowy busts were graced 
with their own natwe ringletSy and whose charms were heightened by innocence, 
and set off by elegant manners and the expression of fine sentiments. These were 
the arms with which they conquered hearts, and made captives of heroes^— these 
they employed as Parnell says, in 

<' Gay smiles to comfort, April showers to move, 
And all the nature — all the art of love." 

Philosophy, sophistry, and debauchery now occupy the threne of that heroic 
gallantry, which was once guarded by the faithful sentinels of honour, love and 
virtue. Love was then the bright emanation qf beauty, the offspring of passion 
ahd innocence, whose vestal fires were fanned and preserved in their glow an^ 
force by increasing desire, instead of being extinguished by voluptuous gratifi- 
cations. If we be deprived of love, what remains to illumine our pathway 
dirough the desert of life? 

For libertines, there is gallantry, the perpetual counterfeit of affection ; for the 
honest and sensitive heart, there is tenderness, the balm of sympathy,— and for all 
^e pleasure of friendship, which is less voluptuous than the bliss of love, but 
mingled with fewer pains ; as this warmer passion either raises or depressesi re- ' 
fines, embitters or sweetens our existence, when we are alternately deligfated 
with its sensations, or agitated with the tortures of jealousies, which are ever its 
concomitant evils. Who with a heart '' made of penetrable stuff, but has felt the 
visitings of first love 1 Who can forget the thrilling ecstacies with which^it elec- 
trified the feelings in that joyous moment, whose raptures are recorded by memo- 
ry on the tablets of the heart, in characters which will only be effaced by death t 

Many writers of experience have' observed that the human breast is seldom 
capable of experiencing the joyous sensation of. sincere love, more tlian once 
during life. Our first attachment leaves an image of the fair object in the heart 
to which rec611ection shaU ever offer the homage of affection. We love to think 
of her who was the first idol of >our bosom, who lent feathers to the pinion of 
our humble muse, and fired our mind with enthusiasm and ambition But let 
us sdt look in the mystic glass of retrospection ; — she is gone for ever ! she 
died in the morning of life ;— yet memory delights to dwell on the shadowy 
joys which have vanished, as the Irish exile in a strange clime, is fond to think 
of the dream that restored him for a moment to his country and kindred. 

If our first love was unpropitious, if the sweet cup of hope, was dashed by pa- 
rental authority from the Hps, and if circumstances crossed our path, when at the 
verge of Hymen's tempje, we are never after capable of feeling the glowing ardour 
of passion, or of replacing in our affections, any other object with the same 
fondness and sincerity that gave existence to our enthusiastic devotion, to the 
hearts first elected divkiity. 

To constitute love as the passion that actuates the human race, sentiment 
must be united to sensation, and these purifying fires will divest the sexual com- 
munion of those drossy admixtures that frequently corrode while they cormpt tha 
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boflom with their licentious deeires. We never dignify the attachment of thd 
brute. species with the name of lore, nor should a word in whose sound there is 
joy, and of which the soul of man appears jealous, as claiming a share of nature's 
most rapturous influence, be applied to mere animal desire. 

If the load of dependence can be ever lightened, — if the cup of affliction can 
be ever sweetened, and the gloomy hours of sorrow and indigence be illomi* 
nated, it is by woman's sympathy, and the balmy consolation of virtuous love ; by 
the soothing attention of a gentle, affectionate, and attached wife, who, assisting 
her husband to brave the tempest of adversity, reflects the halo of her virtues, on 
the darkness of his cares, while with the power of her cultivated intellect, she 
supports and adorns the amiable feminine attributes of loveliness and sensibility. 

Some painters have represented love with a bandeau^ and of all its atthbutest 
this is perhaps the most formidable and delusive, and yet the least dreaded ; it 
seems at first sight to have some charms for hearts really captivated. A man 
loves to shut his eyes on the imperfections of a beloved woman, and let imagin* 
ation supply the defects of nature ; while she would never wish to have discover- 
ed the infidelity of her lover : — thus it is pleasant to be ignorant of both, as fancy 
in that case, can roam freely through the flowery fields of illusion. 



ORIGINAL PATCHWORK. 

Strange effects of Jealousy. — Justina, in the charms of her person, and (he lus- 
Ite of her elegant accomplishments, surpassed all the Roman virgins of her time. Her 
suitors were numerous ; but among all who were in competition for choice, Fannius a 
poet ridiculed by Horace, succeeded in winning her affections. 

They were married, and for a time they enjoyed all the felicities of mutual love and 
conjugal endearment. Their attachment seemed indissoluble, and founded on a basis, 
which neither adversity nor circumstance could move. Whenever Justina mingled in so* 
ciety , she was annoyed by the most fulsome compliments on her beauty and grace. This 
species of adulation gave her husband, who was naturally suspicious and petulant, 
great uneasiness, and succeeded at length in kindling the devouring flame of jealousy in 
his bosom. One evening, after coming home from a social party, where the usual adu- 
latory incense was prodigally offered, to her charms, she was in the act of undressing 
before her husband, who on discovering the snowy whiteness of her bosom, was in an 
instant seized with a furious fit of iealousy, and in the madness of his passion, he drew 
his sword, and atone blow severed her neck from her shoulders. 

CUPID A FUGITIVE, akd VENUS's REWARD FOR HIS RETURN. 

(A Fragment f Translated from a late French teork.) 
The Goddess of Love rising one morning from the thorny couch of Vulcan, missed 
her son Cupid. She searched for him through all the groves of Paphos ; she anxiously 
asked all her nymphs, if they had seen him, bat her search and inquiry were fruitless. 
The Goddess of Beauty became inconsolable. She loudly called upoa his name, but 
the echo of the groves only responded " Cupid ! Cupid !" With a loud voice, she then 
offered a reward for his apprehension ; and described him in her proclamation as 
1^ follows : — 

" If any one sees Love wandering in the public ways, he is my fugitive ; the strajring 
boy has fled from my bowers : the happy discoverer shall have a gift worthy the accept- 
ance of Jove himself. The reward shall be a sweet kiss from Venus ; but if thou 
bringest him quickly, not a mere kiss, but thou, O friend ! shalt.have something more 
—a bliss often sighed for by the gods ! 

Remarkable and singular is the boy ; amongst a hundred thou mayst recognise him; 
His body, indeed, is not white, but resembles fire : his blue eyes are somewhat fierce 
3nd flaming ; wo to the maiden who encounters their burning glances ! The disposition of 
his nature is to beguile those he would wish to immolate on his altars. His eloquence 
is fascinating and deceptious ; it is the mask in which he conceals his thoughts. His 
voice is as soft aod musical os the strains of Apollo's lyre ; but wheu he is angiy, hia 
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tnind is a smotliered Tolcano of burning rage, for lie is then silently meditating on reveng« 
and mischief. 

'' His head is beautifully covered with hair of golden hae ; his face is pretty, but it» 
expression is saucy and amorous. 

'* His hands are small and white ; bat they can throw his arrows far and distant, as 
they have pierced Pluto beyond the Acheron. His body is naked, but his mind it coV' 
eied. He is ever hovering on purple wings, and watching, like a hawk, for prey. He 
stings every bosom in which he nestles. Round his shoulders is a golden quiver in 
which he carries his destructive arrows to transfix the hearts both t)f celestials and 
mortals ; for with some of them the cruel boy has even wounded me, bis mother! 

'* All bis propensities and prepossessions are hostile and cruel all ! but much the most 
his little love-lit torch, with which he has inflamed the sun itself. If thou shouldst 
seize him in some virgin's moon-light bower, bring him bound to me, and do not pity 
him. Remember that if he weeps, it will be for the purpose of deception ; let not, 
therefore, his tears move your pity, nor his honeyed words excite your compassion^ 
Beware of his smiles and tears ; and if he should be inclined to kiss thee, avoid him as 
thou wouldst the embrace of the serpent, for his breath is poison, the touch of his lips 
will communicate the consuming and devouring fire of love to your heart." 

Mr. Canniwo. — This eloquent and philanthropic statesman, whose recent death has 
not only spread the gloom of sorrow over all Europe, but touched the sympathetic 
chords of every American heart, when a student of Eton school contributed largely to ft 
periodical called the Microcosm. In opposition to that journal, the Westminster scholars 
published the Trifler, and prefixed to it a frontispiece, in which the respective publi** 
cations were exhibited, in a pair of scales, the Trifler weighing down the Microcosm. 
Mr. Canning, who was chiefly engaged in writing the latter, composed, immediately 
after seeing the caricature, the following witty epigram : 

" What means ye by this print so rare, 

Ye wits ! of Eton jealous, 
Bat that your rivals soar in atr, 

And ye are heavy fellows ?" 

A Coquette. — Diderot says, in one of his novels, that to write well, and draw fl 
striking likeness of a coquette, it would be necessary to *'dip the pen in the dyes of the 
rain-bow, and dry the ink with powder borrowed from the wings of the butterfly." Miss 
Lieinia Loveless^s well known in the circle of '^good society," as a mal-apert, afiected, 
and loquacious coquette, on whose cheeks the rosy bloom of youthfalness has been 
embrowned by the sun-beams of thirty summers. 

Though the graces are enshrouded in her wrinkles, and that love languishes in her 
«f e-dimmed eyes, she imagines herself as youthful as a Hebe, and plays oflT a battery 
of siehs and glances against the hearts of single gentlemen, who amuse themselves by 
' whispering the tale of nothing in her ear.' 

Her absurd airs and ridiculous affectation are the theme of censure with her own sex 
and the subject of amusement to the * dandling dandies' who pay her attention. She is 
extravagantly fond of sentimental novels, and often imagines herself a Laura, a Char- 
lotte , an Eloise, and other romantic heroines. She is a perfect adept in all the arts 
and modes of coquetry, and in all the embellishments of a heUe of the first water, such 
as humming Italian airs, lisping bad French, and mincing the English words. She pre- 
tends to be very near-sighted, and to have very sensitive feelings ; for whenever she 
reads of unfortunate lovers, that were crossed by parental authority, she is seized with 
the hysterics. 

We think she is likely after all to die an old maid, for some twelve years ago she re- 
fused three offers of marriage. She was then young and beautiful, but flattery roused 
her ambition, elevated her pride, and transformed the innocent and interesting girl into 
the saucy and sophistical coquette. 

It is the characteristic disposition of coquettes to reject lovers, uhen they are in the' 
spring of their youth and charms, rather than renounce the pleasure they still take in 
making new conquests. 

It is the opinion of philosophers that the force of ambition is stronger in the breast of 
a woman after she is twenty-five, than love, and that this ascendant passion extinguishes 
those pleasing sensations which she once felt. She is no longer actuated by that enao- 
bling feeling that bums in the verses of Byron, that charms in the Lyrics of Moorc> and 
glows the loveliest meteor of the imagination, in the romances of Scott. 

Vol. L— 44. 
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Let no man then marry a coquette, who wishes to enjoy content and nuptial hanat%^ 
ny ; for nhe will not turn from her habitual vanity, no more than the scorpion could di- 
vest itself of its venomous instinct. 

If the afflictive miseries of dependence, and the storms of adversity can ever be ren- 
dered sufieruble, it will not be by a coquette : on the contrary, she seems to have been 
designed by Nature to increase (he agony of misfortune, to mar connubial pleasure, 
and to rivet the chains of distress, as well as to poison the fountain of comfort. 

OKiaiM or THE WORD Sacx. The term Saekj which has the same meanings almost 
in all languages, derives its etymoloKV) according to learned Lexicographers, from the 
destruction of the town of Babel. Emanuel, a Jewish poet, who wrote lai^ely on tUe 
origin of languages, at Rome, A. D. S30, gives us the following whimsical reason wbjr 
the word Sack remains the same in the diflerent dialects. 

" The workmen employed in building this mighty tower," says be, *' bad like our 
moderns, each a sack for holding their provisions, tools, and other little matters in : 
when the building began to tumble about their ears, their dismay became so alarming 
as to produce a confusion of tongues ; every one, seized with a panic, snatched up his 
sack, and nothing was beard from every voice but the general exclamation Sack I Sack ! 
Sadz r 

Light Bread. In Turkey, such Bakers as are convicted of selling bread, under the 
legal standard weight, are hung up at their own doors. This law was specially insti- 
tuted by Mahomet himself, who has declared in the Alcoran, that all its violaters 
should suffer the agony of eternal hunger, while steeped to their lips, in a burning 

lake. 

TraTellers declare, that notwithstanding executions for the inexpiable offence of 
vending light bread, are so frequent in Constantinople, as that a person can hardly walk 
along the streets without rubbing against the bodies, yet ^even these severe and rigorous 
punishments do not still put a stop to the nefarious practice. 

Ob! if our Corporation could be invested by the city eomtention^ with authority to 
enforce the Mahomadan statute against the delinquent Bakers of New-York, what a 
number of stuip^nstonstheHi^h Sheriff would be obliged to make^in every street in the 
cUy!t- 
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Nearly allied to painting are the arts of sculpture and engraving. Though the first 
of these beautiful and graphic works of genius had its birth in Asia, it was from Greece, 
the cradle of the fine arts, properW speaking, that it derived its lustre and perfection. 
Attica, abounding with quarries of fine marble, and still more abundant in artists of 
taste, was soon enriched, with those master-pieces of sculpture,, which have astonished 
the world by their beauty, perfection and majesty. Indeed all the gods and goddesses 
of the Pagans were represented by statues. 

Phidias, Praxiteles, Polycletus and Lysippus carried the art of sculpture to a sub- 
lime degree of eminence, which towers far above the efforts of modern genius. The 
sculptures of Angelo, Canova, Winkelman, Chantry and Flaxman, though fine speci- 
mens of the art, are still defective in the expression, srHce, and elegance, which the 
Grecian chisel could so vividly stamp upon marble. Modern statues are so tight laced 
in lines of frigid geometrical proportion, *that they appear in attitudes devoid of anima- 
tion, or rather if they were spasmodic, while their effect is marred by the glare of mo- 
notonous and harsh mechanism. We should look in vain among^the northern nations of 
Europe for prototypes of the Minerva of Phidias, the tnan of Polycletus, or the Alex- 
ander of Lvsippus. These models of genius combine such rays of beauty and perfec- 
tion, that they are now termtd ideal. The statues of Lysippus were so highly valued, 
that in the age of Auonstus, his Apollo aud Socrates were bought for their weight in 
gold. The Emperor r^apoleon brought away from Italy, as trophies of his conquest, 
some of the noblest remains of Grecian sculpture, among which were the Venus of 
Jdedicis, the ApoHo, Grecian Shepherdess, Milo Hercules, the Fawn, Gladiator, the 
Laocoon, Niobe, and her children, Achillis, &c. The Romans, though imitators, pro- 
duced some excellent statues, but they were almost destroyed by the Goths. The 
Pytldan JipoUois an exquisite specimen of Roman statuary ; and yet still, it is vastly in- 
ferior to the Grecian god, in taste and execution. The Grecian btatues were always 
exhibited naked, while the Romans covered theirs with drapery. 

The Bott ssMrated group of sculpture that the Grecian chisel ever produced is tho 
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fjlMtOMli with which Napoleon also enriched hia emporium of aneient genius. This 
wonder of sculpture, is reputed to bare been the production of three several artists, 
who clubbed their respective talents to produce a paragon of perfection. It has been 
-doubted by some learned antiquarians whether the Laoeoon of the late French £mpe-* 
ror is the original group that the Roman historians speak of with such adnuration and 
vapture. This doubt has arisen from the description which Pliny givies «r the Laocooq. 
In one of his letters in praise of its beauties, he attributes to it among its other merits, 
the advantage of being wrought out of one block of marble; whereas it is now found to 
consist of no less than five ^stinct pieces, which no doubt is the cause of its identity 
being questioned. The fabulous history of Laoeoon, the priest of Apollo, who was 
destroyed by serpents while performing a sacrifice, is familiar to the recollection of 
«very classic reader. We never saw the original in the imperial museum of Paris, but 
we often saw and admired the fine cast of the Laoeoon, in the Dublin Sociehr, which is* 
«aid to be the best copy of it extant. The beauties of this assemblage of figures, in 
Dublin, as they strudk us, would be classed by an artist under two heads — anatomy 
and expression. That the sculptors have attained a high de^^ree of perfection in the 
first of these, the admiration of successive generations ms sufficiently proved ; but in 
the last they have not we think been so felicitous. 

Laoeoon and his children, are represented enduring all the tortures of bodily agony; 
the devouring serpents are writhing round, and actually breaking the limbs of the .uti- 
fortunate sufferers. How we would ask an artist, are the limbs of a human being, 
suffering under the extremes of bodily torture affected ? Let us, for example, suppose 
a criminal expiring on the rack. Are the hands opened and expanded, or are they 
•clinched and convulsed ? Are the feet cramped or extended f For either of those 
•effects the extreme throes of agony will certainly and universally produce. Now dli 
the limbs of the figures that compose this celebrated group, are what the artists term 
in repose^ or intimating their existence in a tranquil manner, as the hands of all the 
figures are nearly extended, or like those of a graceful actor, when he delivers some 
common-place or unimpassioned sentiment. This in our opinion is a departure from 
nature. A tranquil object should only show itself by its existence, it is tsnninated by 
and in itself. The Laoeoon was intended to be a model of symmetry, and of variety, 
of repose and of motion, of opposition, and gradation, which should present them 
selves together, so as to excite in the beholder's mind, a mixtuns of that agreeable 
and pathetic sensation which would calm the violence of the passions. "SSf^ have seen a 
painting in Dublin, copied from a Flemish master, by Barst, which in our judgment, 
portrays the effect that acute torture produces on the limbs of a human victim, with 
mere force and nature. * 

This picture represents king Cambyses of Persia, flaying n corrupt Judge alive. The 
feet of the miserable safferer, while under this horrid operation, are exhibited spasmed 
and contracted, while the hands are clinched and convulsed. That such is the effect of 
bodily pain every day's experience furnishes examples to Surgeons aad Anatomists. Be- 
yond naltire human art cannot proceed ; no one yet has come up to her. If we had to 
explain the group of the Laoeoon, and if we were unacquainted with its history, we 
might imagine it a tragic idyl. A father sleeps at the side of. his two sons, they are in 
that state, interlaced by two enormous serpents, and at the instant of waking, they strug- 
gle hard to extricate themselves fifom the living cord of poison that binds them. 

The Gladiator of Borghese is a picturesque specimen of 'statuary. It was found in 
tlie ruins of Antium, wanting the right arm ; but even with this privation, the statue 
presents the noblest display of attitude, velocity and athletic strength. 

In a future paper under this head,- we shall offer some remarks on tiie origin and pro* 
gress of engraving* 



MR. O'CONNELL. 

This pure, virtuous and disinterested patriot, has been triumphantly clectedin Clara 
without opposition; as no creaturaoftbe government, or no Quixote of the Brunswickers 
had the hardihood to compete with the man of thepeople ; or the boldness to avow himself 
a candidate for the representation of a county, whose spirit and independence will be 
blazoned by fame on the records of patriotism, in characters of light, which time cannot 
extinguish as long as Ireland shall be known, while showing as beacons of religious li- 
berty, and mementos of the debt of gratitude, that they so nobly and honourably paid 
to the illostrious Liberator of Irelaitd. 
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In what ooantrjr or in what age was there ever aeheived tfuch a glorious and blooJ' 
lets victory, over prejudice, deipotiani and persecution, as that which the geniua and 
wisdom of Daniel O'Connell, gained for his country i His was not that culpable im- 
prudence which madl^ raised the standard of revolt, that it might only allure the 
credulous portion of his countrymen to the scaflfold and the gibbet ; — his was not the 
unchecked and unregulated enthusiasm of green unrlpeoed vouths, and soi-dissant 
Aristogitons, without legislative or military talents, who in the intoxication of their 
zeal, deluged their country in blood— devastated her fields with rapine, and afforded 
the English government a pretext for letting loose the infernal furies of conflagration, 
rape and murder, destroying in their destructive and demoniac career, the asylums of 
the innocent, and sacrificing in their vengeance, on their horrid altars, shrieking viktvk 
and imploring beautv. But would to Heaven ' that the genius of concord could ob- 
literate the horrors of 1798 and 1903, from the page of Irish history, and consi^ the 
deeds and the names of the tragic actors belonging to both parties, who figured in the 
disastrous drama, to oblivion. There is no doubt but Ireland had then, honest patrio- 
tic spirits, who freely died in the hopeless, injudicious, and immatared struggle, which 
was got up by chimerical men who were stimulated by frenzied enthusiasm, and vision- 
ary ambition, to attempt subverting the strongest government in the world ; though 
they ^' had not," as Napoleon justly observed, " a man among them fit to command m 
the field, or preside in the cabinet." 

Never in fact, was there such an abortive insurrection so destitute of management and 
arrangement ; or that betrayed such culpable incapacity^ and want of judgment and fore- 
sight ; but let us forget the occurrences of the gloomy past ; let the clouds that obscure that 
hapless era of our histonr, fade away before the rising sun of Ireland's prosperity. O'Con- 
nell opens a vista into futurity, which every generous h-ishman must contemplate with 
pleasure. The tith£ system, that vile incubus, which has since the days of Henry II, 
clung with a cankering grasp to Irish industry, and deprived the husbandman of the 
best fruits of his labour, the prophetic liberator promises to cut off by the legislative 
sword of abolition. The best informed men in Great Britain, admit that tithks are 
the greatest obstruction to Irish prosperity, and that the injustice of exacting, them 
from Roman Catholics, to support the absentee Clergymen of the Protestant creed, 
should not be tolerated longer. If O'Connell emancipates his country from the op- 
pressive i. fliction of TITHES, lie will render her an essential benefit, equal in salutary 
importance, and magnitude of advantage, to Catholic emancipation itself. All that 
talent chu effect, all that incorruptible patriotism can achieve, all that eloquence can 
accomplish may be expected from the parliamentary efforts of Dasisl O'Cojinbix, the 
man who has given demonstrative proofs of his consummate wisdom as a statesman, 
his pure integrity as a politician, and of his energetic eloquence as an orator. Such is 
the massy pillar of the Catholic cause, such is the patriot to whom seven millions of 
Irishmen have unanimously accorded the first eminence of station amongst them. 



PARK THEATRE. 

The accomplished and liberal manager of the Metropolitan theatre, cannot be too 
highly applauded, or adequately remunerated for his indefatigable assiduity in enter- 
taining the public with the most intellectual treats, that the refectories of the legitimate 
drama can supply. Melpomene and Thalia have been reinstated in their hereditaij 
sovereignties, and the muses and the graces again offer their homage before their 
thrones. 

The celebrated tragedy of the Gamester, was performed on the evening of the dth 
of September, in which Mrs. Slomaw personated Mrs. Beverly. 

Her representation of this affecting character, though by no means equal in concep- 
tion, execution, or delineation of passion, to Mrs. Duff's was yet a bold and spirited 
effort >vhich merited and received plaudits. 

In heart-rending scenes of sorrow, where pathetic emotions are to be expressed, 
and where the agonies of the heart require to be graphically pictured in the expression 
of the passions, by graceful action, and emphatic utterance of sentiment, this lady is 
rather torpid and unaffecting. In the impassioned lover she is also defective — ^noris 
her voice musical enough to enunciate the soft cadences of lover's sighs, or powerful 
enough to exjpress the bursts of rage and jealousy. 

This lady, indeed, Is destitute of those intellectual powers, which shine so luminionsl^ 
in the readings of Mrs. Duff, while 9he also waists the graceful depoxtmeo^ and " 
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lied appearance, that give such a classic air and timcfaing interest to the Mrs. Beverly 
of the most accomplished tragic actress on the American boards. If we except Mrs. 
Siddons, and Miss O'Neil, peniaps Mrs. Beverley never had a more forcible and effi- 
cient representative than Mrs. Duff, particularly in the last act of the Gamester, where 
she affects and astonishes the audience by her powerful conception of conjugal love ; 
proving by the severest and most seductive trials, its passion and delicacy; its glowing 
tendemeas-*its unconquerable fidelity of constancy — and its unshaken firmness, and 
unalienable attachment. Here Mrs. Duff exhibits a picture »o potently and so natu- 
rally drawn, and so vividly coloured, that it touches the coldest sensibility, and melts 
the most frigid heart in the bosom of apathy. 

Ma. Bab&y's Beverly, was a correct and animated performance, and were it not de- 
preciated now and then, by bellowing rant, we would pronounce it a masterly outline of 
that character. 

We always like to see Ma. Simpsov, in light, gay, and genteel comic characters, 
which he sustains with ease and fine a flow of natural feeling; but the vivid deliaeation 
of a hypocritical double-dealer, like Stukely, is beyond the grasp of his histrionic powers. 

We must, however, admit that in the scene with Mrs. Beverly, in the third act, he 
displayed conception and respectable specimens of spirited acting. Mrs. Sharpe, in 
Charlotte^ acquitted herself with her usual effect and vivacity. 

We have not had before an opportunity of speaking of a grotesque and tasteless spec- 
tacle, called " Thiema jya Oge^^* or the country of youth, which has been exhibited in 
this bouse, at the expense of Irish feeling, and indijgnation, for several nights* This 
miserable farrago or nonsense, vulgarism, and stupidity, was got up in Loudon, by the 
▼ile recreant apostate, GaoxEa, the wretched traducer of Lady Morgan ; who, in what 
he termed his " Legenas of the South of Irelandy^' caricatured, and burlesqued the 
characters and the manners of our nation. To the exaggerated and distorted 
portraits which he has daubed of Daniel (yRiellv, and the old and young Kate Kearney ^ 
Mr. Mercer, and the Mesdames Hilson and Wheatley, have added by their buffoon 
and graceless besmearing, the coarsest and the most disgusting colours of vulgar cari- 
cature and monstrous burlesque. We are sorry that delicacy alone did n#( deter the . 
ladies from assuming such modest blundering, and ne^a/tve characters as^t)ame and 
Kate Kearney. We would advise Mr. Mercer, not to " say more than is set dovfh for him." 
Let him remember in future that the grimace of a Jaca-pudding is not the smile of an 
Irishman. Were it not for the splendid scenery of this burlesque spectacle, and the 
interest and consequence which Mr. Richings gave to O^Donoghue, no audiAce of taste 
could endure a repetition of the trashy thing o? absurdity. 

School Foa Scandai.. 

We had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Caldwell in Charles Surface, in which he was 
vivacious, natural, and impressive. This i^entleman's performance, is not<marred by 
the affectation and frippery frivolity of Mr. Barrett, who always represented Charles as 
a reeling drunkard. Mr. Caldwell, on the contrary, eives us the character as the 
author intended — a gay, pleasant table companion, who loves his bottle for the sake of 
his company, and who, though a generous open-hearted rake of fashion, never forgets 
that be is a gentleman. 

Mr. Caldwell treads the staee with ease, grace, and firmness, and he seems to act 
from the impulse of nature. We never saw Miss Kelly ao vapid, cold and constrained, 
as she was m Lady Teazle. 

In the discovery scene she evinced an unusual degree of chilling insensibility. We 
missed there the appropriate action, and expressive eesture of Miss Rock ; — her timid 
confusion ; — and her nervous but emphatic enunciation in exposing the hypocrisy of 
Joseph. 

Mr. Barnes's Sir Peter, was a childish and trifling performance. We know he can 
make Sir Peter a gentleman, when he thinks proper. 

As that unrivalled representative of Scottish characters. Ma. Matwood, is in the 
city, we hope shortly to nave the pleasure of seeing Sir JSrchy in his usual flow of 
spirits and talents, on the boards. 

Mr. Simpson always treats the audiences of his house with genius. 



THE STATUE OF THE LATE MR. GRATTAN. ^ 

The nobility and gentry of Ireland, with a spirit of liberality tha» ^.^wouus tneir 
fTAtefttl remembraace of^tha mtUM and the doqueoce of the uuih Demosthenesi have 
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employed Chantry, the celebrated sculptor) lo make a statae of that renowBed patriot* 
By a letter from a friend in Dublin, we anderstand that the atatae , which is hkfalr 
creditable to the genius of the artist, is an admirable likeness of the Tally of the frisb 
bouse of Commons, was erected in the Royal Exchange, Dublin, early in the month of 
August last. The figure is full of spirit, expression, and dignity. The Sublime orator 
is exhibited in a graceful oratorical attitude, with his countenance so animated, that its 
expression seems g lowing with the bright flaase of eloquence that burned in his mind. 
The left hand hol(b a roliof parchment, upon which is pressed the palm of the right. 
The drapery is not antique, but the artist skilfully ga<re the statue the air of being ar- 
rayed in the classic costume, by the felicitous disposition of a flowing cloak, which 
hangs in loose and graceful folds upon it. This statue, which is seren feet high, and 
of Italian marble, rests on a pedestal of three feet square by fire in height. It is situa- 
ted in the western corridor, looking towards Dame-street. The inscription on the pe- 
destal is from the elegant pen of 6. CaaaT, £s^* who was the devoted friend of the 
great original. 

« 

\ " Fixjo 

Optuio Carissimo, 

HfiHRico Grattait 

Patru 

NoM Ingrata 

1829." 

As an orator Mr. Grattan had few equals, particularly in keenness of inrectire, and 
sarcasm of retort, as in wielding these rhetorical weapons, he manifested a Giant's 
strength, and ibflicted wounds that were incurable. His celebrated speeches in the 
Irish parliament during a most momentous period of Irish history, were always in sup- 
port of the best interests of his country, and in reprobation of her foes. His style of 
eloquence was often grand, lucid and impressive, reflecting the brilliancy of an enligh- 
tened aqd classic mind, on every subject of which he treated. 

The Biographer of Mr. Grattan, in narrating the events of his life, must give the his- 
tory of Ireland from the period " that he rocked the cradle of Irish liberty in 1779, until 
he followed her to the grave," in 1800. He might be said to have been the architect of 
the once flighty fabric, the Irish Parliament, which, alas! in spite of all his efibrts, was 
demolish^ by English intrigue, and Irish corruption. Mr. Grattan's splendid career in 
the Irish senate, constituted a new epoch in our history, and gave birth to transactions, 
in whose importance the recollection of prior occurrences were sunk, by the superior 
interest of existing events. 
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THE IaAY of THS PERI t 

A FRAOMRITT Or AIT EASTERN TAUS.* 

Kalma I — tiie fairest vale that lies 

In the blest realms of Pandise, 

Can boast no lovelier, bolter flower. 

Than blooms in Gacga's blissful bower! 

Maid of the groves of bright Chelee ! 

Why cease the smiles tliat beamed from thee ? 

O whither bath flown the semph smile 

We saw on thy fair cheek glowing — 
And whitber the notes that on Gui]^a's isle^ 

At twilight*s soft hour were flowmg f 
Hiy cheel( is pal«s as the summer-rose, [blows : 
When the chill showers, fall and the north gale 
Thine eve whose glance is pure as the beams 
Of the niiirest pearl that in ocean gleams — 



• Tide ** Tales of the Qenii,*' YoL I. p. 46—50- 



Is bathed in the crystal drops of wo^ 
And sorrow sits in its jetty glow ! 

Weep'st tbott the chieftain, whose martial form 
Gleamed like a star through the war's wild storm ? 
Whose gofe-stained iaichion and cymitar 
Glanced like beams from the clouds of war — 
Whose hanshent hath waved o'er many a field-— 

Whose shrill trumpet-note of victory. 
O'er the kings of the East bath in triumph pealed. 

And woke the echoes of Oman's sea !— 

Weepst thoa the chieftain f well mayst thou weep ! 
For his corse is cold In the last long sleep! 
His cheek is pale, and his martial crest 
Reeks in the life-stream of his breast ! 
—Victory's shout was his last wild knell — 
And he nintly smiled as he sighed farewell! 
But he wept for thee in the hour of death. 
And thy name was heard in his parting breath ! 



M£RyiN. 



Origmat Pottry* 
APOSTROPHE 

fO THB HAllP OF DENNIS HAM PSON, ffiB 
MINSTREL Ot MAGILLIGAN,* IN THE 
doUNTT OF DERBY. 

[For the following elegant effusion, which was 
called forth from the author's muse, on his visiting 
the residence, and viewing the har(/ of Deoia 
Hampson, one of the last of our wandering i^- 
strels, about four years ago, we are indebted to the 
])oetic pen of Adam Kido, Esq. of Quebec. This 
talented gentleman has now in press a dramatic 
poem entitled the ** Huron Chim.** of which we 



poem 

shall give a review as soon as it is published.] 

In the glaom of repose from the hand that has often 
Through transport the purest touched gently thy 
strings, 

Thou art destined, ah, never! again once to soften 
The heart with such rapture as melody brings. 

Ah, no ! dearest Harp ! bleakest ruin hangs o*er 

thee, [dead,t 

Thy chords are all torn— and the minstrel now 

Who first through his own native Isle proudly bore 

thee. 

And loved from thy bosom soft music to shed. 

7et the children of Erin shall guard safe the wil- 
low. 
That bends in luxuriance o*er his lone graye, 
And nods in the night-winds, half iann*d by the 
billow, 
Which loves the Magilligan shores still to lave. 
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(n the suiishiue of days now but living in story. 
Around his thatched cot would me villagers 
throng, [of glory. 

When the heart felt no motion save proud bursts 
And thrills of delight still awoke by his song. 

Oh Hampsoh ! each charm sweetest music has in it, 
In soul-breathing numbers came forth at thy 
touch. 
And yielded fresh rapture each heavenly minute. 
That the heart until then never knew half as 
much. 



* Maoilligan is a rocky promootory, whose 
point extends three miles into Lough Foyle in the 
County of Londonderry. This long ridge of rocks, 
rising high above the marine level, is remarkable 
for iu cascades^ caverned rivers, and giant graves. 
The traditionary tales of the peasantry state, that 
a great battle was fought at Magilligan, between 
Fiogars Irish Militia and a band of Danish pirates 
who made a predatory incursion into Ireland, in 
which many of the Finiau heroes fell before they 
had routed the invaders. The immense sepulchral 
tumuri are composed of stone and sancl. The 
point was formerly connected with the opposite 
shore of Greeu-Castle, from which it is now sepa- 
rated by nn arm of the sea, that it two miles in 
breadth. 

Instead of imputing this separation to its natu- 
ral cause, the violence of the raging billows, it is 
r^arded by popular superstition as the work of a 
fairy, ** in wnose days,'* says the old legend, ** the 
low land, now the bed of the sea, from the Point 
Rock to Green-castle, was corn groimd belonging 
to the Qood PeopUV Some sacrilegious wight, at 
this time, stole a carpet from the '* gentle rarm,'^ 

iVide pago 320) which so provoked ,one of the 
'airy-Queens, that she cursed Magilligan, and 
predicied that every year the breadth of the carpot 
should be sweut away from the land until all the 
heights shoiila fall into the abyss. In one of the 
precipitous rocks here, there is a fine cave called 
SoUrmotCt Porch. 

About five miles north of Magilligau it Down 
Hill, the magnificent Italian mansion, which was 
erected by the late Earl of Bristol in 1 784, when that 
noble patron of the arts and literature, was Bishop 
of Derry. Tiie spot on which he raised this pal- 



But peace to thy shade ! and while o'er Iby wreck*d 
lyre, 

Tnie emblem of Erin ! cow hush*d in the hall — 
In sorrow I gaze— deep reflections inspire. 

And saddest emotions my bosom enthral. 

Tet dare I but venture, loved harp ! lo restring 

thee, [true. 

With hand, though but nuroble, is feithful and 

The zephyrs, while playing at evening might bring 

thee [through. 

Such music as MemncnU when sun-beams gbdo 

But now since tlra night shades are closing aiound 
thee, 
Mj last parting wisli o'er thee bending 1*11 pour: 
Undisturbed may'st thou rest, as wUeo nnt I uuimI 
thee. 
Till Fieedom to Erin her antbem restore !( 



theatre of Vicenza. One side of the vestibule is 
Q bronze statue of Elurytus, and on the oilier that 
of Hercules, lliis Earl's collection of paintings 
and sculpture, surpassed in value and variety, that 
of the Earl of Charlemont. At a short distaqce 
from the steps of the portico, theie is a superb ppi- 
amidical cenotaph or Galwa^ marble, whose apdz 
is " dipped in heaven," which the noble prelate 
elected to commemorate the memory of his pre- 
decessor, the Earl of Bristol. 

He was succeed^ in his property and Irish e^ 
tates by bis cousin, Sia Huvet Bacci, a man of 
little mind and vitiated tasta This unworthy suc- 
cessor of the learned and munificent Sari of Bristol, 
despoiled the mansion of Down Hill of all its pic- 
tures, sculptures, medals, and antiques, which he 
sold; and before his death,an event wljich happened 
only three or four years ago, he not only deprived the 
old widow of Denis Hampson of the cottage, which 
the Earl had bestowed on the minstrel, but actually 
carried off the harp for arrears of rent Such was 
the heii of the Mecssnas of his age ; such was the 
heartless conduct of the modem Hun to the desti- 
tute relict of the Irish Marulku^ Down Hill .|e 
five miles from Coleraioe, and twenty-six from tte 
city of Londonderry. 

t DfeNis Hampson, except O'NsiL, the late cele- 
brated harper of the Belfast Harp Society, waa tlie 
most accomplished performer on the uational lyre, 
that ever " raised the voice of song," in the trails 
of the Irish nobility, since thedaysof ourQrpbtfui 
Cabolan. Denis, though illiterate and blind, hav- 
ing lost his sight at three years of age, had a mind 
illuminated with the rays of inherent genius, and 
also a memory eminent for its retentive powers. 
Every event of Irish history, every deed of our 



ladian temple was then one of the wildest peaks on II ancient chivalry, and every pedigree of the Mile- 




model of those with which Falladio adorned thel Moores, oamee that cannot be efhced from the 
; The with of the poet if realised— Daniu. O'Corzcill has restored freedom to Erin. 
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O'CONNELL'S CIVIC WREATH. 

Not wiih the laurel wreath of fame. 

With which she crowns the liero^s tomb, 

Erin*e star ! will we twine thy name — 
Although it wears eternal bloom ; — 



adamantine monuments of their glory, by the rern- 
lutions of destiny, were coni^ccratcd in his song, 
and enshrined in the vt;neration of his heart. In 
1806, Ladt Morgan, in colleniing material* for her 
a'imirable and affecting novel of the Wild Irish 
CHrL, risited the ** son of song,*' in his cottage at 
Magilligan, and describes him thus: — ** We found 
the venerable bard cheerful and communicative and 
be seemed to enter even with an eager readiness 
on the circumstances of his past life, while his 
** soul seemed heightened by the song, with which 
at intervals he interrupted his narrative.** Hamp- 
spn had the honour to be Introduced to the unfor- 
tunate Prince Charles Stuart, at Edinburgh, by 
Colonel Kellv of Rosscoramon, in 1744, whom he 
delii^hted by his execution on the harp- He contin* 
ued m Scotland in the Princess suit until after the 
defeat of that personage, whom he revered and fol- 
lowed as a descendant of the Irish kings, at the 
•batde of Galloden, is 1746, .when he returned to 
his native isle, where he found friends and patrons 
among the old Irish families, in whose bouses ha 
was always a velcome guest, and at whose hospi- 
table tables he told the tale of Erin's renown, and 
sung of the davs of the alory, and the actions of, 
the brave of Hii>*.rnia. In 1788, General Hart 
oaused a full length portrait of him to bo pointed 
by a celebrated Limner. In 18QS, he was invited 
by the Belfast Harp Society, to preside at the fa- 
mous meeting of the Harpers, on which occasion, 
be was arrayed in the bardic habit of the ancient 
Irish minstrel, and though he was then in the 105tb 
year of his age, his power of execution produced 
#|Bh thrilling effects on the minds of ail present,! 
that the other Harpers, de.t'pairing of equalling, 
declined playing any Irish air after him. 

The tunes he loved to play next to his own 
compositions, were Casolan's ^ £UUn ArooH, 
Vooutif CUandubhdiHay and tlte Dawning qf the 
day.^ If we can procure materials we shall give 
a fuller biography of Denis Hampson, than the 
Imperfect sketcti which we now present to our 
readers in this note. 

• Ha died in 1808, at Magilligan, in the 109th year 
of his age ; and over his grave, in its church-yard, 
L4DV MosGAN has caused a marble slab, with a 
tuitable inscription, to be placed a few years aco. 
Thus has the grave of the * last of the Irish baros,' 
been honoured by an illustrious lady, whos^e talents 
and patriotism, have confeired more honour and 
shed more lustre of genius on Ireland, than all the 
et>rincesses, heroines, and authoresses, to whom she 
e*irer ^ave birth. During the life of the good Earl 
of Bristol, the venerable Amphion of Magilligan, 
as we mentioned in tlie preceding note, enjoyed 
every comfort which he stood in need of at so ad- 
vanced an age. 
2lk We believe it was his Lordship translated into 
English, Hanipson's inscription on tiis harp, which 
was of white sallv, that was du^ out of a bog bole, 
in the vicinity of'^his residence, in 1702. 

** In tlie time of Noah I was green, 
■, Afler his flood 1 have not been seen, 

Until seventeen hundred and two. I was found 

By Cormac Kelly under around ; — 

He raised me up to that degree ; 

^ueen of mttsic they call mt.*' 



IVo, for iif emerald gem h dy*d 
Will, the crimson hue of the heart's yoimg ddCL 
And the shamrock that grows on Lmmst^s bier 
Is stain*d with the maiden and matnui's tear ! 

Then bring not the myrtle, it wears the stain 
Of the blood of those whom the sword has slain; 
Qp brin» a fresh branch from the oaken bougb. 
And bind with iu leaves the orator's bivw,-^ 
Fit emblem of glory that never dfies. 
The green oak that soars in the winter skies— 
For such is the hallowed name that's shrin'd 
In the deep pure fount of the Irish mind. 

But away with both ! lor tbey would but mar 
The splendour of glory that gilds his name: 

As well may we deck yon refulgent star. 
That illumes the eve with its silver flame 

Go shade with the palm the warrior's urn ;' 

,.,? .^' O'Connell's brow with the shamrock twine. 

While the patriot's faraa unclouded shall burn 
By Gkatitodb fann'd in the heart's pure shrine. 

Yet long shall the barp of his country biaathe 

In the song of her triumph, his high renown ; 
And the Genius of Freedom prou^y wceatbe 

The emerald-Earland, his brows to crown. 
No blood-stain shall aully its verdant leaves, 

Or dim the fulgent blaze of fame so brigiit; 
And History's Muse while her tale she weaves. 

Shall record bis name on her page of light 

And still when the deep tbmb of anguish breaks 

From hearts that have suffered in JVmefy-ei^Af, 
The aradnon of Ehmct keen p<iin awakes. 

And tortures the soul with a galling weight,-- 
Then, where is the Mi;n that would stoop to write 

An " Epiiaph'* o'er his neglected grave ? 
Nor o!fE ! but refuses the long-claimed rite,— 

While the tears of the orphan the dark turf lava. 

iw rr , c « . CAROLAN. 

JV«w- York, S^i. «2rf, 1889. 



LINES, 

WRITTEN ON SEEING A TOITNO LADT's BOWER 
IN HER father's GARDEN, AT rtt^tar^j.^ 
TASTEFULLY ORNAMENTED WITH MAT 
FLOWERS, VIOLETS, AND LILIES OF THE 
TALLET, IN MAT, 1836. 

No blushing fiow'r with pride elate, 
Disolays its charms in conscious state, 

To court each passing gale, — 
But unsophisticated taste 
The humble vi'let here has placed. 

And lily of the vaie. 

Thus is the instructive lesson taught, 
How sweetly modest worth when sought. 

Repass the searcher's toils. 
How minds, like vi'lets, oft are found, 
Though creeping lonely on the ground. 

In richly cultur'd soils. 

And thou sweet flow'r of fairest hue ! 
Whose bashful beauties sbun the view, 

Oh tell tho artless maid. 
How spotlets virtues all, like thine. 
In pleasure's sun-beams drop and pine. 

But flourish in the shade. 

JUVERNA. 
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HISTORY OF IRSIiAND. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Reflections on the dissensions and intestine commotions of the ancient 
Irish ; — their true cause defined. The reigns of Elim, Giallacha, and 
Art. The ancient mode of fortification. Reigns of Nuadh, Breas* 
high, and Eochaidh IV. The intercourse between Ireland and Oar* 
thaoe in ancient times. The accession of Fion, Seadhna II., Simon- 
Breac, Dcach, and Muiredheach, to the Irish throne. The reign of 

EaDHNA II., AND A dissertation ON THE MINES AND MINERALS OF IRELAND. 

The reader who has honoured the preceding chapters of this history, with a perusal, 
must have been surprised at the fatal feuds and bloody strife that scattered the unnat- 
ural and sanguinary miseries and calamities of civil war through Ireland, for a period 
of near three centuries. But though the gloomy, records of those internal divisions, 
and melancholy discords, detail events that shock and sicken humanity, they are 
not still without numerous parallels in the history of every other nation in Europe^ 
This assertion is raised by Voltaire, Hume, Robertson, and Sir Walter Scott, to a 
pinnacle of truth, which is too elevated for the assaults of objection. These histo*- 
rians furnish us with horrid recitals, equalling certainly, in the cruelty and barbarity 
which they unfold the most atrocious deeds that stain our annals, of their Princes 
murdering each other, in order to succeed to sovereign power. We find the royal 
rivals of Scotland and England, even in comparitively enlightened periods, guilty of 
inhuman enormities and stupendous wickedness, in their sanguinary career, to the 
goal of regal authority, which surpass the blackest and most barbarous crimes (hat 
have been imputed by history, to the heathen kings of Ireland. The ancient Irish prin» 
ces were idolatrous worshippers of military glory and heroic courage ; these were 
the divinities to whom they sacrificed the love of life, and every selfish consideration* 
For the moment a chieflain betrayed a symptom of pusillanimity in the martial field, 
bo was debased ; his name was obliterated from the emblazoned record of the val- 
iant, and the herald broke his escutcheon and trampled his banner in the dust, in the 
presence of all his companions in arms. To evade this degradation, the chivalric 
Milesians entered the field of battle fully resolved to conquer tlieir adversaries, or 
fall in the struggle covered with glory ; as life without victory was not, in their opin* 
ion, worth preserving. To outlive the blaze of heroic fame, after being extinguished 

Vol. I. — 46. 
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hj defeat, was counted infamous, so that none of the Milesian Princes sunriVeif 
the loss of a hattle. 

The Irish Trinces scorned to enjoy existence encumbered with the reproach of 
being vanquished : consequently, with a view of consecrating their posthumous 
fame to the " light of song," they always fought with the most desperate resolution 
and valour. "A coward," says Dr. Warmer, *' was looked upon among the" 
Irish, as the most ignominious of all characters ; and the opinion of their chieflains^ 
of martial valour, which ivas carried to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, made il^ 
extremely difficult to bring about a reconciliation after a quarrel. For each party 
dreaded the name of a dastard » if they made the first overtures of peace, so no^ 
overtures were made at all, but the quarrel continued from father to son, and very 
seldom ended but with the entire extinction of one of the families." 

Indeed our chieHains were always distinguished for their '< longing aftei immor-> 
tality," and considered military fame as the only badge of honour and emK 
nencc ; and hence they circumscribed their system of politics and religioD, 
within the compass of a short but an emphatic motto, on their banners, '^ Glok* 
18 PREFERABLE TO THE WORLD t"* Still their wsTs wcro ROt the conflicts of sat* 
age barbarians, in which no character can be traced except those of revenge, havoc, 
and perfidy : no, they exhibited in their fights magnanimous feats of chivalry, and 
displayed that heroic courage which is too generous to yield to resentment, or 
stoop to the ignoble revenge of trampling on. a prostrate foe. 

But even if we had no proofs on record, to attest this chivalric prodigality of ex- 
istence, the calumnies of Hume and Macpherson, would still evidently militate 
against the deductions of reason, and the testimony of universal history, when they 
endeavour to fasten on the memory of our ancestors the degvading imputation of 
^' savage barbarity j'^^ and to caricature our heroes as litUe-minded assasnns, like 
their own Richards, Henries, and Macbeths.t The rival pretensions of the dynaa- 

* Constitutional pride, joined to innate braverv, seem to have been ever the charac^ 
teristict of the Irish nation. This pride, constantlv fed by the poems of the baids, and by 
the reflection of their high antiquity and noble blood, made them at all times, even te' 
. our own days, ready to sacrifice every other consideration to it. The unhappy difier- 
ences that first broke out in Ireland, in the very infancy of the Milesian government, 
were constantly kept alive from the same cause. The line of Heber, as being (he elder 
branch of the Milesian slock, imagined they had an exclusive right to the Irish monarchy. 
The other banches of the posterity of Heremon contended, on the contrary, that in a 
government where superior abilities were ever preferred to lineal succession, their 
claims were unexceptionable ; as it is often the case in private quarrels between peo- 
ple equally brave and proud, neither will recede; so with these, it would be deemed 
infamy in any successor to recede in the least from the pretensions of bis house, or to 
omit any opportunity of enforcing them. 

Yet even in these civil commotions ^generally the most sanguinary) there were o^ 
served a conduct peculiarly striking, which seemed to elevate their characters beyond 
those of their neighbouring nations. In a word, not to multiply instances, but a nMgfe 
example occurs in the whole of our history, of a Prince's surviving the loss of his diadev, 
and this was Malachy II. in the commencement of the eleventh century ! — ^Thus the 
death of the uDsuecessful competitor, instead of being a stain on our annals, only higher 
blazons the national character of the Irish Princes. Add to this that ancient history in 
general, shows that few gallant Princes died peaceable deaths, which gave occasion to 
the remarks of Juvenal : — 

" Ad generuro Cereris, sine caede & vulnere panel 
Descendunt reges, et sicca morte tyranoi." 

O^Hallorait. 

t The Scottish historians look at Irish failings through the false telescope of pieju* 
dice; they paint oar virtues on miniature medallions,and our vices on broad canvass. They 
point out the mote in our eyes, while they forset having beams in their own. The 
path which led to the throne of modem Scotland, was as often washed with the bloody 
and paved with the carcaistt of kings, as that of Ireland, as theiollowiag evidenea wilL. « 
testisfyi— 
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ties of Hbbxr and HeremoNi we must admit, like the feuds of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, were for many centuries, the prolific and pestiferous source 
«f desolation and discord in Ireland^ and their jealousies and fjital disunion, not 
«nl7 frequently deluged the country in blood, but ultimately so debilitated her 
power that she was humiliated to the degradation of bending the knee of obeisance 
before the throne of a foreign conqueror. The posterity of Heber, as the elder 
branch of the Milesian race, claimed a prior right to the sovereign prerogative ; 
while the house of Heremon proudly rested its permanent claims, not only on the 
rights of blood, but on the legitimate and indefeasible right of conquest, so that 
this indiscerptible basis of the Heremonian pretensions to the Irish throne, remain- 
ed unmoved amidst the tempestuous surges of ages, like the solid and majestic 
rocks, that raise their ponderous cliffs above the raging waves of the ocean, until 
iatestine treason and foreign invasion dissolved the monarchy of Ireland in 1172. 
Thus fell the glories of the O'Neil — thus did ruthless discord crumble their throne 
sceptre into dust! The voice of the patriotic bard no longer kindles* the soul of 
the Irish brave, nor hurries them to the Md of fame, while burning with the in- 
spiration of freedom. Ah, no ! The souUlifling muse of Moore, the patriotic 
genius of Ladt Moroan, and the heart-moving eloquence of Shiel, cannot 
mwake the ^* dreamless" sleep of the tomb. The stars of the red-branch have fal- 
len : the sun of our glory is set, and the battles of the Irish brave have terminated 
in English subjugation. 

The reader will pardon a digression into which we were led by our desire to wipe 
away, as far as our humblo e^orts can, the reproach which foreign historians have 
endeavoured to fasten on the memory of our ancestors. We wish to vindicate 
the conduct of those who cannot speak for themselves, and extenuate their impu- 
ted faults by the enumeration of the causes which produced them. But let us 
return to our annals. 

RoTHBACHTA 1 1, haviug been killed by a flash of lightning, as related in the con- 
clusion of our last chapter, his son Elim ascended the throne of his ancestors. Our 
annalists furnish us with no particulars of the reign of this prince, except that he was 
cut ofi*by thesword of his successor GiALLACHA,before he had terminated the first 
year of his sovereign sway. Giallacha, who was a brave and enlightened Prince^ 
l^overned the country with prudence and justice, for nine years ; at the termination 
of which period, he fell in an engagement with Art, the son of Elim. Art, on 
taking possession of the throne, assured the estates at Tare, that he was determin-. 
ed to rule over his people in such a manner as would endear him to their affections. 
The commencement of his reign afforded proofs of the sincerity of his professions, 
and every act of his administration demonstrated the warmth of his solicitude for 
the prosperity of the nation. Under his auspices, the arts be^n to revive, and 
the spirit of the monarch seemed to have animated the whole national mind. Ag- 
riculture filled the fields with the gifts of Ceres and Pomona; education expanded 
the powers of the mind, and architecture beautified the country with military and 

civil structures. ^ . i -, . 

It was in the reign of this Prince, that fortifications were first mtroduced m 
Ireland. Positions formed by nature for advantageous military stations, were sur- 
rounded by ramparts and deep trenches, and on an eminence in the area, was rais- 
ed 4 high mound, or fort, called the Rath. Near the Rath were the barracks for 
the soldiers, constructed of wood and clay, and under it was a cave formed of 
stone, in which deep wells were dug to supply the garrison with water in case of 
•lege. Another species of fortification was also invented by this monarch for the 

" The nobles were often mutinous, revengeful, and ungovernable ; so that they 
were apt to forget the duty which they owed their sovereign, and to asmrc beyond the 
rank of subjects. Never was any race of monarchs so unfortunate as the Scottwl^ Of 
six successive Princes, from Robert HI. to James VI. not one died a naiwraldeaih. 
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Security of his armies and kingdom. The Dym was a rocky eminence, which wZsi 
enclosed by entrenchments formed of large rough stones, and mounds of earth, of 
a square or oval form. The name of Z>ii» was given by the ancient Irish to any 
entrenchment, whose area within was raised high, in order that their archers and 
slingers might annoy an enemy more advantageously from its summit. All these 
military stations were supplied with spring water by subterraneous aqueducts. Our 
historians do not tell us the number of fortifications he caused to be erected ; but 
there is no doubt that in aftertimes the Raths, Duns, and BabhajtSy* were multi- 
plied to a numerous aggregate, as we believe there are ten of these immense 
mounds in every county in Ireland. From his taste in military architecture, and 
his skill in hydraulics, he was called Imlioch^ or the source of water. But all his 
improvements in the arts, or all his parental justice in governing the nation, 'could 
not secure him from the arm of revolt In the twelAh year of his reign, Nuadha. 
Fionn-Fail, of the race of Heremon, raised the banner of insurrection, and suc- 
ceeded in depriving the magnanimous Art of his life and crown, at the battle of 
Bathlin, A. M. 3273. 

NuADHA Fionn-Fail, after gaining the crown, displayed nothing in his admin- 
istration of fourteen years, of any moment. But at the end of that period he was 
roused from his sluggish apathy by the rebellion of Breasriou, the grand-son of 
Art The competitors, as usual, decided their pretensions to the throne by the 
issue of a sanguinary battle, in which the reigning monarch was vanquished and 

slain. 

As soon as Breasrioh was invested with regal authority, he adopted every 
measure of prudence and policy to secure the stability of his government. He 
augmented his army, and erected many new fortresses in different parts of the 
kingdom, in order to be prepared for the attack of either a domestic or a foreign 
foe. In the fourth year of his reign, a considerable armament of Cathagenians 
invested the northern coasts, and ravaged many districts of Ulster. 

These enterprising people, at length growing bold with success, and more ava- 
ricious of increasing their booties, made excursions far into the interior of the 
country. The Irish monarch, collecting all his forces at Tara, speedily marched 
to the camp of the invaders, which he stormed, and after encountering a brave 
resistance from the foe, he succeeded in expelling them to their ships. The arms 
and spoils which he captured in the Carthaginian camp, were of immense value. 
The victorious monarch returned in triumph to Tara, where he caused the people 
and the army to join in celebrating his success by the exhibition of public games, 
processions, and festivities. After these events, no occurrence of historical note 
happened until the ninth year of his reign, when an insurrection, planned by 
EocHAiDH lY. of the line of Ith, summoned him to the martial iield of Cam^chlu- 
otn, in Meath, where he fell by the sword of his successor* The reign of £ochaid 
lY. which lasted but one year, forms a memorable epoch in our annals, by the de- 
structive plague that then visited Ireland, and swept away half its population* But 
fearful and fatal as the epidemic calamity was, it did not still deter ambition froiq 
aspiring to the crown. 

* « The Babhan was a defile or pass, secured with thick ditches of earth, impaled 
with wooden stakes, or the branches of trees, and surrounded with a deep trench, over 
which there was a draw-bridge. The BaghaU was an inclosure, constructed of large 
potts and wicker-work to surround their camps and secure them from surprise : thb 
species of military architecture, as well as the Ingleidh, which were barriers of large 
trees thrown across the roads, in order to obstruct the progress of an enemy, originated 
in the first century. The mole or nwtha was the entrenchment which encircled the 
Dun: whence mothar in modern Irish signifies an enclosed park, and moia a moand. 
The Ban was the rampart which enclosed the Dutiy and generally situated within the 
fiiol€. The Vack was the cave or cellar where the provisions were kept, and where the 
garrison retired in case of danger. Many of these caves are still to be seen in Ireland.' 
w^HiiU of theme andprogreu ofmUUary uTchUtcture^ in Ireland^ VoL ILpage l&S. 
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FioNN, the son of Bratha, of the dynasty of Ir, collected a force, with which he 
attacked and defeated the monarch, who fell in the first engagement with his rival, 
A. M. 3297. The conqueror Fionn, after a reign of twenty years, undistinguished 
in history, was in his turn slain in battle, by liis successor, Se^OHNA Jonoraice, 
who mounted the throne, Ak M. 3318. He received the appellation of Jonoraice^ 
m consequence of his being the first monarch of Ireland that regulated the fixed 
pay of the army by a royal ordinance. He was a prince eminent for his literary, 
as well as his military talents. The treatise which he wrote on military discipline 
and tactics, was as remarkable for the graces of its style, as for the depth of martial 
knowledge, which pervaded that admired composition, which remained for ages 
subsequently, as a standard of military jurisprudence, for the Irish army. 

He caused many forges to be established for the fabrication of arms, aAer the 
fashion of the lances and swords of the Carthaginians. Many of the swords of 
this fabric, which have been found in several bogs in Ireland, bore such an exact 
mnd surprising similarity to those discovered buried in the plains of Cannae, and 
now deposited in the British Museum, that several learned antiquarians before 
whom both swords have been assayed and analyzed, have declared that they must 
have come from the same mint. ''They are," says the report of the London As- 
say Master, A. D. 1789, a mixture of copper, iron, and zinc. They take an ex- 
quisite fine polish, and carry a very sharp edge, and are firm and elastic. They 
are so peculiarly formed, as to resist any kind of rust, as appears by two presented 
by Lord Milton, which were dug up in the bog of Cullen, after lying there for 
many ages."* 

Notwithstanding the beneficial institutions of Seadhna, and the justice of his 
government, he was doomed to cxperit:nce the same fate as his royal predeces- 
sors, with the memorable exception tluti the manner of his death was signally diffe- 
rent and unprecedently cruel and inhuman. He was, while unarmed, taken by 
surprise, by SiMoit Breac, or the speckled, who, with a refinement of cruelty 
equal to the barbarity of him who stretched his victim on his lacerating bed, caus- 
ed the unhappy monarch's limbs to be rent asunder by a machine, which he had 
constructed to gratify his diabolical vengeance. 

* " Sir Lawrence Parsons, in his learned and elegant defence of the ancient history 
of Ireland, observes, that at an early period of the world, the Phceniclaos made a settle- 
ment in Ireland, and immediately, or by degrees, completely subjugated the country, 
and established in the Island their laws, religion, and language : — ^this elegant writer 
supports his hypothesis by observing, that the Carthagenians originally came from 
Phoenicia and spoke the Phoenician language ; that a specimen of that language has 
been preserved by Plautus, in one of his plays, which contains some speeches of Hanno, 
a Carthaginian, in the language of his country, which he says, appears, upon examina- 
tion to be the same dialect as the Irish. 

In further corroboration of the eastern origin of the Irish, the discovery of Carthagin- 
ian swords in the bogs of Ireland, has been adduced. General Campbell is in posses- 
sion of one of the swords found near Armagh : — ^it is made of brass, about twenty inches 
long, two inches broad, having small holes in the handle, supposed (o have been perfo- 
rated for the purpose of admitting thongs to be fastened to them; which size and marks 
correspond precisely with the swords found on the plains of Cannae, as I have been in- 
formed by an intelligent friend, who Lad an opportunity of comparirfg the former with 
the latter, which be saw in several of the museums in Italy. The facts are curious, 
and the deductions are, at least, ingenious." Stranger in Ireland. 

" Governor Pownal, in his account of Irish antiquities, read before the English anti- 
quarian society, in 1774, compared some old Irish swords found at a great depth, in the 
bog of Allen, with those in the British Museum, and was surprised at their likeness 
and exact correspondence in formation and metal." Vallancet. 

'* But as our annals particularly remark on the abundance of mines and minerals in 
our country, and the ingenuity of our artists, the candid reader will agree with me, I 
think, that the Carthaginiam imported their swords from us in the course of irafic^ as 
Ireland was in this reign, unequalled for the elegant fabric of arms." 

0*HAXX0AAir» 
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Thli sanguinary and relentless tyrant, after an oppressive reign of six years, was 
totally defeated by Duach, the son of Seadhna, who, in accordance with the laws 
of retributive justice, inflicted on him the same species of torture, to which the 
despot had consigned his father. 

Duacb's accession to the throne was hailed by the unanimous approbation of 
the nation, and during a peaceable, prosperous, and salutary reign of ten years, he 
evinced all the royal virtues that can shed lustre on a throne, or give additional em- 
inence to regal station. But neither the magnanimity of his conduct, nor the 
amiability of his disposition had, in the hour of revolt, any avail in averting the arm 
of aspiring ambition. Muiredueach, the son of the tyrant Simon, overthrew and 
killed the monarch in an engagement, A. M. 3354. 

MuiREDHBACH mounted the throne in direct opposition to the wishes of the Irish 
people, who dreaded that he would follow in the despotic and sanguinary career 
of his arbitrary father ; — but fortunately ere he had time to give the rein of absolute 
sway to his tyrannic inclinations, he fell a sacrifice to the just vengeance of £adh- 
ifA II. the son of Duach, '*the good monarch," as he was emphatically denomi- 
nated by the voice of the nation. 

£ADHNA-2>ear^, (or the red, which he was called from his fresh and ruddy 
complexion) assumed sovereign authority under the most flattering auspices ; the 
remembrance of his father's virtues prepossessed all classes in his favour, and ren-r 
dered him the object of national reverence and regard. The subsequent conduct 
of the monarch indeed realized the brilliant hopes of the people, and convinced 
them that he inherited the amiable qualities of his royal sire, aswell as his crown 
and honours. 

To this monarch our historians impute the invention of current coin in Ireland. 
They state that he caused a mint to be erected at Ross, in the county of Wexford,* 
where vast quantities of gold and silver bullion were melted down in the royal cru^ 
cibles. Ireland abounded with mines of gold and silver, in ancient times, as the 
various crowns, shields, goblets, and armour of these precious metals, which have 
been discovered in diflerent parts of the kingdom, demonstrate, with a force of 
evidence that cannot be impeached.f 

* " The village of Ross, which has dwindled to decay, is beautifully situated on (he 
confluence of thftsrivers Suire and Barrow, in the county of Wexford, at the distance of 
89 miles from Dublin. The country here is romantic and picturesque, and the prospect 
that the traveller, who ascends FaUhleg hill, can command of Waterford harbour, Tra- 
more bay,Duncannon fort, Bdtyhack, and Passage, new Ross, and the extensive chain 
of mountains of Tipperary, Wicklow, Kilkenny, Carlow, and the Kings' and Queens' 
County, brings within a charming coup d' oeil, as interesting a landscape as Italy can 

§ resent. There are several monastic ruins in Ross, particularly those of the abbey of 
t. Augustin, erected by Sir John Devereaux, A. D. 1213. Near Ross, at Tintern/are 
also the magnificent remains of the abbey which the Earl of Pembroke founded in 1300. 
The rich possessions this abbey were granted by Queen Elizabeth to Colonel Gore, 
whose descendents afterwards were created Earls of Ross. Ross was the scene of a 
sanguinary conflict between the deluded insurgents of 179S, and the royal army, in 
which more than 2,000 human beings lost their lives ! — Ed. 

t "In many of the Irish bogs have been discovered numerous and ponderous orna- 
ments of gold and silver, such as fibulae, clasps, buckles, bracelets, anklets, sandals, 
frontlets, lunettes, tankards, trumpets, weapons, and cups, several of which are of ele- 
cant workmanship, and give a high idea of the wealth, skill and taste of the ancient 
Irish." Stranger in Ireland. 

" Herodotus affirms that the Cartha^nians effected a landing in a remote AUaniic 
itie, and established a colony in it; and that vast quantities of gold, silver, and precious 
•tones, were exported annually from it to the parent city." Ltucb. 

« There canbe no doubt of the early use of trade and of money in Ireland, into which it 
is probable it was introduced^ as soon as it was frequented by the Phoenicians. Before 
the reigns of EocfuAdh IV, the Irish made their payments of gold and silver in bars and 
ingots, with which their rich mines supplied them." 

Antiquities of Wtdei, Vol. X.p. 18). 
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We are told bj Sit James Ware, that in the year l63d^, an urn AiU of the 
coins of this monarch, were discovered in a Druidical care, in the eotfiity cf Wick- 
low. These coins were of silver, and as large as an English shiUing : e^n one 
side was the impression of the monarch's head, and on the reverse, Hibemia bear^ 
ing in her hand the wand entwined with a serpent. {Vide page 314.) Sonre of 
these coins are preserved in the cabinets of the antiquarians, and two of them are 
to be seen in the museum of the university of Dubbn. 

In 1812, some men who were digging in a field in Glanmirey* a fairy valley, in 
the county of Cork, foand an ancient gold coin, as large as a guinea, which, by the 
inscription, appeared to have been coined in|the reign of Cath AiR,who was monarch 
of Ireland, A. D. 151. The impression on one side was a human head encircled 

" The massy gold and silver chalices, candlesticks, plate, utensils, ornaments, and 
images of saints, seized by the crown, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the Irish 
abbeys, brought more than one million sterling to the exchequer." Cam^bit. 

'* la ancient times, gems must have been abundant in Ireland, as some golden crowns 
lately found in digging in bogs, were enriched with large rubies, topazes, amethysts and 
sapphire pebbles of great value." Irish Geology, London editiouy 1797, page 50. 

'* Long before the birth of Christ, the Irish hud stamped money, and their artists 
seem to have been as unrivalled in the fabiication of metals, as tbey confessedly were 
in lignarian architecture, and martial music." Bis bop Nicholsobt. 

* Having occasion to speak of the romantic vale of Glanmire, in the text, we think we 
will enliven the interest of historical narrative, by giving a topographical sketch of it to 
our readers. The pastoral valley of Glanmire is situated three miles east of the city 
.of Cork ; a meandering rivulet, after gliding smoothly through its flower-spangled 
meadows, drops its tributary streams into the harbour. In this secluded glen, where 
Byron would love to woo the epic muse, and Petrarch to whisper the soft words of pas- 
sion to his Laura, are interspersed two rural villages, upper and lower Glanmire, the 
latter of which, seated on gentle acclivities, rising above the head of the creek, at the 
distance of a mile from its conflux with the harbour, present landscape features which 
a Poussin might contemplate with delight. Surrounded on all sides by an assemblage 
of verdant bills, garnished with wood, they form every rural and picturesque variety 
that can unite in the composition of a pleasing sylvan scene. In some places appear 
narrow glens, the bottoms of which are filled with pellucid water, whilst the steep eme- 
rald-banks are draped with an umbrageous tapestry of variegated tints, that throw a fo« 
liaceous shade over these grassy sofas, which the solar beams cannot penetrate. In 
other parts, the vale opens to form the site of a pretty cheerful village, overhung by im" 
pending hills and undulating woods, from whence the men shore gradually rises into 
large enclosures, speckled with white houses, like pearls set in emerald. In this charm* 
ing retreat, where a pilgrim might give up his soul to holy musings, and a hermit loolk 
with contempt on the vanities and pleasures of the busy world, are several elegant vil- 
las, especially Lola, which stands atthe termination of a fine vista, looking towards 
Cork, formed by rows of elm and beech trees. Before this solitary Tusculanum, is a 
fine, flower-gemmed lawn, fringed by a 'garniture of groves,' while the improved pleasure 
grounds in the rear, consisting of a domain of one hundred acres, add a new and attrac-* 
tive beauty to the toiU ensemble of the landscape, and form a fine and imposing accom-* 
paniment to the sylvan woods and lawns of Dunkettle, Richmond, and Ballyroshien, 
on the opposite banks of the creek. 

The town of Glanmire contains about fifty houses, and a chtfrch, which was origin^ 
ally built by John Roche, A. D. 1S49. In the cemetry of this church, which serves for 
the sepulchral ground of the deceased of the whole parish of Caherly, is an elegant 
monument of white marble^ commemorative of the virtues of Arch-deacon Corkbk, 
who died rector of this parish, in 1789. On the sarcophagus of the tomb, in full ba$$o» 
relietfo, is a female figure weeping over a sepulchral urn placed on a Roman pedestal, 
the dodo of which bears a medallion of the Arch-deacon ; under this, on a shield, are 
the arms of the deceased, beautifully sculptured, and above, in an oval compartment, 
within a wreath of laurel, is the inscription. 

Glanmire and the whole district of country thence to Youghal, belonged origimlly to 
the Irish sept of the O'Lehans, who were dispossessed of their patrimonial inheritao^ 
by the Barries, wko were officers under Strongbow.. 
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with a knigkt*« helmet, and on the reverse, a var-horse gorgeously caparisoned. 
We believe that this valuable antique is at present iu the hands of the Earl of 
Shannon. Every writer since the days of Gerald Barry, who visited our coun- 
try, has admitted that her soil is stored with the most precious mines, and min« 
erais. In ancient times, it will be seen, these mines were industriously explored 
and worked with unwearied spirit ; the cause of their long neglect is owing to the 
studied misgovernment, and aggressive system of monopoly, to the evil sof which 
England has doomed Ireland for ages ; — but we hope that he who broke the 
chain of religious restriction, will still farther entitle himself to the btehnaI 
GRATiUDE of his couutry, and form a new epoch in her history, by instigating a 
research after the treasures that are immured in her mountains and plains, and 
draw from the bowels of the earth, those hidden sources of national wealth, to 
enrich the proprietary of the soil, extend commerce, promote the arts, give a spirit 
to industry, check emigration to strange climes ; and to supply the exigencies of 
the empire. This glorious task, we fondly hope, Daniel O^Connbll is destined 
to accomplish. 

Ireland, wliich was once as distinguished for her agticultufal operations, and 
excellence in the cultivation of the arts, as for her renown in arms, and fame in 
literature, has. By a fatal concatenation of internal discord, and English policy, 
been thrown back a century behind many countries which were immersed in 
barbarism^ at a proud era, when she was the great emporium of commerce — the 
luminary of science, and the school in whose splendid focus were coneentrated 
those radiant beams of philosophy and religion, which dispelled the dariuiess 
that brooded over European intellect, in the fifth and sixth centuries. We trust, 
however, that English policy, can no longer wield the arms of injustice against 
the prosperity of Ireland, or bring the repercussive lever of monopoly to bear 
upon her interest and welfare. ' Too long, alas ! it has been her fated and marked 
destiny, to be, in most public concerns, either cajoled by pretenders, defrauded 
by knaves, or distracted by chimerical demagogues, in the delusive guise of pru-* 
dent patriots. But at last, thank Heaven ! the able, skillful, and disinterested 
pilot, OCoNNELL, has steered the storm-shattered bark out of the shoals and 
quicksands of 1798, and the breakers and eddies of the disastrous epoch of 1803. 
In addition to the metallic and mineral productions, on which we have already 
descanted, Ireland is pregnant with coal, iron, lead, and copper mines, and the 
celebrity of her noble quarries of marble is known to every intelligent reader. 

The most beautiful specimens of this architective and sculptural material, are 
found in the counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, Galway, and Meath. Blocks of 
great magnitude, of jet black marble, susceptible of the finest polish, ar« raised 
out of the quarries of Waterford : the characteristics of the Kilkenny mar^ 
ble, are hardness and brilliancy of streaks, which peculiarly adapt it for the 
purposes of ornamental architecture; the Galway production is distinguished 
for its pure whiteness, as well as for the massy magnitude of the pondrous 
pillars it has furnished to some of the most elegant colonnades in the king- 
dom ; the Meath marble, of the famous quarry of Ardbraccan, near the town 
of Navan,.* is esteemed the best in the kingdom for building ; it is of a beau- 

* Navan, a considerable town in the county of Meath, 39 miles frem Dublin, is plea- 
santly situated on the conflux of the rivers Boyne and Blackwater, in the midst of a rich 
and picturesque country, whose scenery is diversified with baronial castles, monastic 
ruins, and waving forests. 

Navan was a place of great note in ancient times. Malachy, king of Meath, erected 
an abbey here, A. D. 1008, and after the invasion; HughDe Lacy erected and endowed 
another monastery in this town, which is now a heap of ruins, as is that which was built 
by Jocelyn Nangle, and dedicated to the holy virgin, in the twelfth century. In the 
cemetry of the latter, are the remains of many ancient tombs, whose sculptural decora- 
tions present several figures in altfhrelievo. On every side of this domain-encircled 
town, the romantic banks of the Boyne and Blackwater are embellished with the castles 
of Ludlow, LiscartOD, (the birth-place of the celebrated Lord Cadogan) Athlamny^Dan- 
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tifiil dwre eolouf , and when poliidicd, it deyelopes a yatkty of tints and reina. 
Kildare House, formerly the princelj residence of the Duke of Leinster, but now 
the Royal Dublin Society house, the Provost's mansion at Trinitjr College, and 
the Richmond Asylum, are the Dublin edifices built of this marble. 

But it is high time that we should conclude our episode and resume the thread 
of our historical narrative. — ^The brilliant reign of Eadhna II. which was faith- 
lully devoted to the patriotic task of promoting the happiness and prosperity of 
people, terminated in its twelfth year, when the monarch fell a victim to the 
plague. The death of this wise and beneficent Prince, was deeply bewailed by 
the whole nation, which regarded him with reverential afiection and enthusiastie 
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Naisi and D£i]u>itB«-^il Histarieat Talmeontmued.) 

IjScEif E — a fP^y^ of venerable oaks in the valley of Fincam (Killeman) in the count^ 
or Armagh. Deirdre is seen reposing under the shade of a spreading tree ; and the 
sons of Usnach appear conversing with Ulan and Boini, the sons ef FeKUS. Time — 
BUnrisc.] ^* 

Naisi. (Cammg tawardi ker.) Deirdre, my beloved I awake, as already the 
Bun-beams tip the mountain cliffs in ruby tints, and the joyous lark salutos my 
Princess with his congratulatory cflgpol, while the morning zephjrr is subserviendy 
offering her the sweet incense of the dew-drooping vaBey flowers. Rise, my 
heart-pulse ! and let us hence to the palace of Emania ! 

DEmnas. (Rising from her grassy couch.) Oh I my Naisi ! how fearfully 
frightful were my dreams — ^how terrible the visions that disturbed the broken 
slumbers of my rest ! 

Naisi. Oh ! dearest Deirdre, these illusive visions, that cast such gloomy 
clouds oveh the serene sky which should always illumine the dreams <^ angelic in- 
nocence like thine, are but the shadowy impression^ of your waking thoughts. 
Banish all idle suspicions from thy gentle bosom, and be happy. 

Deirdrb. Would to heaven I could, love ! — ^Biit the visions of last night are 
too deeply engraven on remembrance, to be obliterated by thy voice of comfort. 
Oh ! the evil-bodinff phantoms that menaced me with the visitation of the most 
dreadful calamities! Some of them held a mirror before me, in which I saw you 
— Oh yes, you ! spring and joy of my existence I a mangled corse, transfixed by 
the spear of Connor, and thy gallant brothers weltering in their gore beside thee ! 
After sickening and shocking my soul with this horrid sight, they dashed the mir- 
ror on the pavement; when other terrific fiends then came towards me, bearing 
blazing torches in their hands, which after flashing in my face, they flung into a 
yawning abyss that suddenly opened at my feet, exclaiming — ^*^ Behold ! woman of 
fatal beauty ! the emblem of thy approaching fate : — '* You stand on the precipice 
of the gulf of death, and like those torches which we have thrown into this abyss, 
shall the bright hopes of thy husband be extinguished !" Then vanishing, they 
left me enveloped in drearj darkness : but shortly after, meteorolic scintillations 
.flitted through the gloom, which enabled me to discern at a distance, Illan the fair 

more, as well as several other mansions, among the most elegant of which is the palace 
of the Bishop of Meath, at Ardbracean, which combines with classic tasti>, the beauty 
and lightness of Ionic architecture. The marble that composes its pillared portico 
andloTty pediment, was raised out of the famous quarry in its vicinity. This superb 
structure was built by Bishop Maxwell, in 1799, on the ruins of the old cathedra], for 
Ardbracceh was a Bishop's see, until the tenth century. The modern cathedral of the 
Bishopric of Meath, stands near the prelate's residence ; but it is a plain building of no 
architectural grandeur. 
Vol. 1—46. 
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streaming with blood, coming towank me, widiout hU head : this hmnSjmg spec- 
tacle 80 terrified me diot I awoke. Oh ! I shudder with fear and dimiay when I 
Mnk of it ! 

Naisi. Oh, damsel of incomparable beauty ! it affects my soul to see thee thus 
the vietim of imagination. Summon thy fortitude to thy aid, and chase away 
Ihoee groundless apprehensioBs, which dim the brightness of gladness in thy lore- 
enshrined heart, and damp the vivid lustre of those blue eyes, which are the 
guiding stars of my felicity. Behold yonder, the turrets of £mania*s palace, and 
uie lo^ pinnacles of the castles of the Red-Branch, glittering like rubiea in the 
suBKheam* 

DsfltDRE. My eyes, Naisi, recoil from contemplating the domes of Emania, 
as those of the devoted victim do, from the burning altar of his destined immola- 
tion. Ah ! it is not the goal of triumph that rises in the perspective ; it is, I fear^ 
the land-mark that poinU oi|t the boundary of our existence ! When I turn my 
eyes towards Emania, I see an ominoaa cloud, empurpled with blood, banging 
over its sombre tourers, NaisH on my knees I implore thee, in |he sacred name 
of our love, and by the sympathy of devoted affection which amalgamates our 
Jbearts, to ^andon your intention of gming to Connor's palace. Do, beloved of 
Biy soul I relinquish that design, or at least defer it until afVer you have a confer* 
onee with ^9 heroic CacdUiMm of sage couniBel« at his castle of Dundalgan*^ 
Let OS fly« Iben, to the brave warrior, and he will protect us from the vengeance 
of the royal tyrant. ' « 

Niftiet. Am a loviefs mjr eharming Deirdne, I aheuM fondly ob^ thee: but a» 
Aehief of theRed-Btaoob, lam sworn never to shrinkfrom danger. Fear or 
cowardice cannot shake my heart, nor divert^Bne from my piupeee. When gleoy 
beckons,* even love cannot detain an UltoniaA knight. 

Dbirdre. Ah, Naisi, in the first spring of love, when our joya were blooming 
and budding, you would not, in those rapturous momeate of delight, b&ve refused 
mo any request ; no ! if I even asked you to open your breast, diat I might see 
my image enthroned in your heart; but now, alas! you can justify yourself with 
a plea df chivalry, and disregard the supj^cation of wedded affection, because 
your passions are no longer its listening auditors. 

Naisi. Reproach me not with apathy of passion, my dearest Deirdre, for I 
vow, before yonder celestial throne of Bel, that the chilling ice of death must 
cover my heart, before its ardent and glowing love for you is extinguished. But 
would you have me subject myself to the imputation of pnsillaniBiity; would you 
not yourself be my conductress in the solar path of honour 9g^ |^^ ^ 

DsiRDRB. I shall say no more to dissuade you fi-om your purpose ; but I re- 
member the time, when Mananan] brought me the cup of*' powerful proper^^** 

* DvifOALOAir, DOW Dimdftik, tbe capitsl of the eounly of Louth. As Duodalk was 
the scene of msn^r memorable events, we ^hall soon give a comprehensive topographical 
and historic description of a town, that is endeared to recollection, by all those pleasing 
associations of memory, that spring from the reminiscence of school-boy days, into the 
sensations of the heart. Dundalk is a weahhy and flourisbing town, situated on a fine 
bay of tbe same name, at (lie distance of 51 miles from Dublin. The port is very safe 
for shipping. It was in ibis (own, Eklward Bruce was crowned king of Ireland. The 
rnias of Cuchulljm's castle, which was despoiled of its tieasures^and aAerwaids burned, 
by the lri?h Semirsmis, Jdtihha Ctvarhnay Queen of Ccnnaught, in reveftge ftr tbe 
deMh of tbe sons of Usnacb, are still to be seen at Calga, near this town* 

t Mananan was a famed Carthaginian merchant, who often brought sweet wines and 
spices from the east, to Ireland, in this age, ar.d lovers were then in toe habit of present- 
ing a cup of spiced wine to their mistresses, as a pledge of eternal constancy. Everj^ 
classical reader will rccoltect, on reading Deirdre's sentiment, Jupiter and Juno's inter- 
course and conversation on Mount Ida ; but in ancient Irish compositions there is nothing 
borrowed from Grecian story. Oar bards save true pictures 01 nature, and gracefiiliy 
veiled modesty in the beautifQl garb of enchantment. 
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that 70U vowed never to disobey roe. I now attend your footsteps to Bniaiiia 
Down— hIowd in sorrow, sink my prophetic heart ! 

[Sokhb— a Hall in Baracli's bouse, at Donaghadee, in the eonnty of Down. Baeach 
alooe, in a meditative mood.] 



Barach. There is a oharmin magnanimity that subdues the most determined 
villany, and snatches from its grasp, the poisoned bowL Thus virtue disarms 
my wicked purpose. To-day I was resolved to inAise deadly arsenic in the con- 
yiviai cup, and defile the very altar of hospitality, by the murder of the generous 
and unsuspeoting Fergus ; but my soul, yielding to the touch of compunction, 
revolts with horror, fjK>m the remembrance of the atrocious deed, which Aiad 
meditated, to please the king, and worlds could not at pvesent tempt me to injure 
the noble minded and ehiv^ic Prince, who has iKmoprfid jay hau vMt ham pre- 
sence, and enlightened my mind with his conversatioi^ ;•— but facureiie comes j 

[Enter FfiBots.] 

• 

Fbim^. Barach, all is ready for o«r> departure to Emfinia^s palaee ; but I«ast« 
AOt bid you adieu, without first expressing a grateful .sense of tiie warm kmdness 
and attentive politeness, with which you have treated me and my suite. HerOt 
Barach, take this ring, as a small token of my gratitude, and retain it, and when 
I am seated on Ullin's throne, show me that gifr; and the king of Ulster will in- 
stantly recognize the talismanie pledge, and recollect the hospitsdity which Prinee 
Fergus enjoyed at Donaghadee. 

Barach. My Lord, youriiigfaness overrates my humble duty, and attention, which 
hospitality, the proverbial virtue* of an Inshman, would insure to you even if you 
were a stranger. Your highness will give me credit for sincerity, when I assure 
you, that I shall reckon the honour of your visit amongstthe proudest occorrenbes 

* << The ancient Irish, like the ancient Cretans, carried hospitality to the most gene- 
tons perleetioB. It was their eustom to entertain their guests for many days, Ihefore 
they inquired even (heir names. In each of the eourts of the supreme, and pvonoeial 
kings, were two apartments; the first of which was. for the entertainment of strantt;ers, 
who were always served before the long or nobles. Hence hospitality became an object 
of state policy; and laws and regulations were made by (he national council, for its con- 
duet Lands, in every part of the kingdom, were allotted for its support; and the 
BiataelUf or keepers of open houses for the entertainment of strangers, were the third 
order in the sUte." 0'IliiLix>RAir. 

" Even at Ibis day, (1793) there is no nation in the World jo generously hospitable 
as the Irisfa. Their houses are open for all strangers. As soon as one enters and places 
himself by the fire, he looks upon himself, and iSe people look upon him, as one ai fbm 
family.'' Fo«iiig'« JS/Wfeb m frsisnA 

" Ireland is the only eountiy In the world, where, if a strapper it ihipwredbsd m hv 
•bores, he can travel from north to south, and enjoy every comfort and luxury, without 
being asked for a shilling of money." Sit FrtmeU BwrddL 

^ The rites of hospitality among the Irish, are deemed sacred. The stranger i« 
Created 00 all occasions, wiUi the Jitmost attention and respect^ with a eourtesy and |kh 
liteness, which more elevated society consider as belonging exclusively to themselves. 
Nearer, indeed, did a stranger visit the "green isle," without expeitencing the hospitafitv 
of the peofde. Even the poor labourer, who has only potatoes for himsdf and his ehfl- 
di«n, wfll give the best in his pot to his guest, from whatever quarter be may «>mer he 
bestows his shnple fare with a kfoditess that has elten delighted me. Unlttce the dms- 
ants of seme other eountiies, who 4irown -at the wandeitog inlrtder, he seems to ml « 
real pleasure in giving food to the hungry; for be gives the hearty wekome af hij 
eenntry, to all who approach his humUe cot, ^ Cemdwile faiUe dmi;^, 'one hundred 
thouwad vnekomes to you !' " .•,«.! 

Vid^ Dpmr^B ObtervaHoM on ike JM^ JUmdm, iSia. 
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of mj life, and cBtimate ymir gift as the moat splendid prise that royakj could 

bestow* 

FfeBOUt. Farewell, Barach ! and relj on my friendship. 

[Exit Princt.] 

BABAca. Ohl what a vile wretch I riiould have been, had I destnigred a 
Vkinoe of such gieatness of soul as Fergus, who bids fair to be as iUustnous a 
monarch as ever sat on Ulster*? throne. 

« [Enter a Courier.] 

Coimuuu His Aiajesty requires your imoiediate presence at the palace. 
BAftACB. Tell his majesty, I will fly to him on the wings of duty ! 

r X^^^ Oouricr.J 

m 

Now, bow shall I dissipate the storm that threatens to burst its rage upon my 
devoted head?—- The aieh«dniid is my friend ;--oa him rests my hope;— his 
intercession may appease the king's rage, and cahn the tuibulence of his temper. 
I go to my fate, be it fatal, or propitious ! (Exit) 

[ScsmB — a towered gateway, leeding into the conit-yard of the Palaee of Emania ; 
on one tower is bung a Shiela--on the qtiier, a Trumpet-— >£oter Naisi, DuanaK, 
Amdjlx, Aurzj, Illan, Bum, and at t cndaatsj 

Naisi. These ponderous brazen gates are closed ; %ut the clangour of spear 
and shield shall soon bring hither the drowsy warder. {He strUces the shield.*) 
Behold, here he comes ! 

Warder. (AjspeaoMg ea the hakany iwer the portal.) Who is the puissant 
chief that claims admittancp to the royal presence ? 

Naisi. Let the herald announce ^e anival of the sonsof Uanach».to the iiia-» 
jesty of UlstoTk 

[Exit Warder.] 

DamoRK. Oh, sons of Usnach! I have a signal for you, if Connor is on de- 
sign to commit treachery, and violate the faith of Fergus— -— 

Naisi^ What signal is that, sweet Princess t 

Djbirdrr. It is — that if you are not admitted into the royal hall, where the 
king now- feasts with the nobles, your ruin is planned and preconcerted. For 
heaven's sake, Naisi I refuse to enter the castle of the Red-Braneh| should Y<3ia 
be ordued by Connorlo occupy it. 

[Enter a Herald.] 

Hbra];.d. Ifluatrious Princes ! I salute you in the name of our sovereign, and 
congratulate you on your arrival at Emania, which, I am commanded to declare 
is a source of ^reat pleasure to the king, who regrets that indisposition prevents 
him from waiting upon you now with mis personal greetings ; but to-morrow he 
bade me say, that the noble sons of Usnacli shall have the first audience : mean- 
while; my lords, he desires that you will retire to the castle of the Bed-Branch, 



* Bv the laws of ehivahy, the royal knights of the Red-Branch demanded -admission 
to i^alaees, by striking the shield wtich was aflfaced to the gate of the royal residenee, 
while an ordinary knight claimed entrance, by soundiog the trumpeti which was sus- 
pended on an eUrs horn. 
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where samptuous Tiands aod delicious wiBes ar» |iiepared for jou. Vy lofd 
Naifli, the high chamberlain is in attendance to conduct jou thither. 

[Exit dertld.] 

Deiroee. Naisi, dear Naisi ! lord of my heart ! avoid the tragic, catastrophe 
that seems to grapple us in its murderous fangs. Hven yet, we ean evade the 
schemes of treachery by flying to the castle of Guchullan at Calga. . 
- iLLABf. It would, lady, be inglorious to fly like dastards — and besides it would 
imply that the sons of Usnach doubted my father's honour, and disdained his 
guaranty. Such a stain shall never sully the reputation of the heir of Ulste^ 
crown. Lady, time, the great umpire of events, will prove all y«iir fears ground- 
less. , " • 

Naisi. Though this reAual of admis^on leoks rather jiortentiovs of ^^U^ we . 
wiU, however, for this night, sojourn in the castle of the Bed-Brandr; the son^ of 
Usnach will never fly clandestinely from danger pr death, neither has terragi to 
affiright us. Come, my adored wife ! let us go to the eastle. 

[Exeunt severally.] 

[ScBKK — a spleDdid apattment in the palace of Emania, the walls of which are haog 
with purple and yellew tapestry *-The king is seen reclining oo a couch.] 

Connob; Now, I thank the glorious sun, and the radiant moon, that Naisi is 
in my power, and that I hold as it were in my hand, the powerful lever of re* 
▼enge, which will crush the reptile, that has nipped the fairest rose that ever 
gr^w in the bower of beanty, to grace and bless the bed of a king ! 

O the once beauteous and enchanting Deirdre ! in whose delightful arms, I had 
promised myself a heaven of ecstatie transport, to be torn and seduced by a sub- 
ject, from my very embrace, while my longing lips were about being intoxicated 
with the nectar or her ambrosial kisses, is a deprivation of happiness — a bereave- 
ment of enjoyment, for which I can never be compensated on this earth. Would 
to the gods, that Naisi had a thousand lives, that I might sacrifice them all to 
my revenge* Oh ! the deceitful Deirdre ! in spite of fdl her unkindness, she 
still presides over my heart :^I must possess her, or lose life and empire, in the 
attempt.—- But here comes her nurse, who aecon»panied heri in her flight to Al- 

[Enter Lavaxcam.] 

Come hither, Lavarcam, and tell me how dost thy misteess. Are her efes tm 
Uue, bland, and sparkling, her lips as pouting and ruby, her cheeks sts .fre«h and 
glowing, and her downy bosom as white and swelling, as when she spumed my 
proffered love, and ^oped with the abhorred Naisi 1 

Latabcam. Ah ! please your majesty, she is only now the shadow of the ai^ 
gel of loveliness that she once was, when she found favour in your royal eyes, 
— Ihe phantom of departed beau^. Now, her blue eyes are dimmed with sor- 
row, the bloom of her lips is shriveued, and anguish and misfortune, like corrod- 
ing insects, have blighted the lily and the rose which once smiled so fresh and 
redolent, upon her soft peach-blossom cheeks. Sire, her charms are faded, and 
the sun of love wiU never again beam in her glance ; for the mists of affliction 
brood on her countenance. - 

Connor. Curse the man who seduced her from me ! Curse the vile and 
lawless love, that could shed such blasting mildews on the sweet-blooming beau-' 
ties of the fairest of women; but to-night Naisi's career will be terminated; his 
heart's blood shall stiiia the marble pavement of the castle of the Red-Branch ! 

A&otber sua ffhall not liie nfoi\ his 6xi9tence. Go hence, end tend thy mtstreiiSt 
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womao, but nj ootbiog — on jour life, 1 cfaarg* you^-of wiu^ yoa hare lieard : 
if you do, dread my wrath i 

[Eiit LiTAacAM.] 

I wiJl now go to the Council chamber, and aoand ^ noblev, whom, except 
Ottchallan and Connal Carnach, 1 will easily render pliant to my purpoaa. 

[Exit King.] 

[SGEVB»-ft chamber in tiie cafttle of the Red-Branch. Kami and DacanaK are seen 
paying dieas.] 

[Hater Lataecam] 

Deibore. Where hast thou been, good nurse 1 

Lava Rc AH. At the palace, my lady, where the king sent for me. He asked 
me many questions relntiire to your highness, and my lord, the Prince Naisi. 
* DauDaE. Explain to us, what those questions were, prithee, dear nurse ? 

Lavarcam. Oh ! my lady, the king, I fear, meditates direful revenge against 
Prince Naisi and his brothers. To-night, PrincesB, assassins will assail this cas- 
tle ; so that the Prince, his brothers, and the sons of Fergue, aoust defend them- 
selves with valour and resolution. 

DEfRDEB. Oh ! alas, if my counsel was followed, the danger that environs us 
now, would never exist ! — but alas, too well I— 

Naisi. Fear not, my charming Princess, this castle is strongs, and itsdefenders 
valiant: we can repulse a legion ofcowardly traitors and assassins. Deirdre,my 
darling, let me kiss away your tears ! {Embrac€$ her,) Lavaream, attend her 
to her chamber, while 1 go and prepare for the coming attack. 

Deirdee. Farewell, my husband ! and may the heavenly powers protect you 
from the vengeance of the implacable tyrant. Do not, Naisi, I conjure you, re- 
pose much confidence in the sons of Fergus. — ^Agatu — good night, and may b\U 
propitious divinities guard my love ! 

[Exeaat.] 
(Ta be continued,) • 



A BIOGlUPHICAIr SKETCH OF UUBH AUTHORESSfiS AND 

IIEBOINES._No. L 

CrSAOB (yUAXLLt* 

ThB h^oic virtues of this beroine hav^ long heen the theme of Bardic song 
and romantic story in Ireland.-^She was the daughter of Ow€%n 0?Mailly of Gaade 
Owly, near Newport, in the County of O'Mayo, where our heroine was bom, 
in June 1568.— The O'Mailly sept are Imaally descended, from the Royal Hy- 
brune race of Nial the great,* and they posaeaaed, until the invasion ot Henij 
11. a principality, which extended from lA>ugh Corrib in the .county of Galway, 
to Crogh Patrick, in the county of Mayo, and from thence to Sligo. Tiiis dia* 
trict of country is still designated, the tlieles of 0*MaiIley. 

Owen 0*Mailley, her father, was eminent for hia skill in Tniiri4iwH^ affiiira, and 

for hb naval exploits in the Irish and Spanish seas, during the reign of Qoeea 

»■ ■ ■ 

♦ » • 

^ " So called from Brian, the eldest son of Eoehiy Mwmedm^ king of Ireland, A. D. 
S59. This Hochy was the father of Nial the -great, and king of Cohoaagbt, before bis 
election to the Teaoiorian thrpnc'V^^'^^'''^^'' JWM* 
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Mary. Havii^g lofit hU lady (hd mother of our heroine, whom he dearly loved, 
before his dau^ter had attained her tenth year, Grace, his only child, engrossed 
all Lis attention and affection, and he daily became so attached to her, that he 
brought her and her governesfl with him in his ship on several voyag-es. She 
nas as remarkable for her intellectual powers, as she was for the magnitude of 
her stature, and th<i beauty of h^r countenance. 

In 1683 she married Con O'Flaherty, th^Pxince of Mayo, who gloriously fell 
jp resisting Queen Elizabeth's predatory troops at the battle of Hathkeale, in the 
County of Limerick, A» !>• 1584« Shortly after this event, her father died leav- 
ing her soks lieiress rf his'immenBe possessions. To secnre her lands and 
fortresses from the predatory incursions of Elizabeth^s army,^ she foftiiied her 
castle of Carridr Owly* and equipped her fleets in the bay of Newport, and in 
the harbour of Clare Island, in the County of Mayo. Confident of her power and 
the devotion of her followers, and becoming indignant at the excesses committed 
by Sir !Riiehard Bingham^ while that rapacious tyrant was Lord President of Con- 
naught ; she jnade with impgnity several reprisals from the* English by land and 
Seat which todnced the Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrot, to proclaim her a Pirate^ 
aitd ofier a reward for her apprehension ; but the Irish Omphale proudly relying 
on her own valour, and the strength of her fleet and army, despised the tnreats of 
the Lord Deputy. 

At this period she married Sir Richard Barke, the Son of the Earl of Clanri- 
6&rde, who with the Earl of D<)smood and other ctiieflaips were then leagued with 
CKNeil against the despotic Queen. In a few days after her nuptials she blaced 
herself at the bend of her guards and drove the English, under Sir John Norris, 
out of her teritdrries. Her boldness and intrepidity astonished the Lord deputy* 
as did her feats of heroism on '* field and flood;" and the very name of the ^^ IrUh 
Giantesff* carried terror and dismay to every English heart. She thus continued 
to annoy and harrass Sir Richard Bingham, often extending her incursions to hi» 
very Camp, and cairying away in her ravaging course the com and cattle which 
were provided for his army. She carried on her desultory war of retaliation 
agamst the English for years with distinguished ability and success, and ossamed, 
by the general consent of the Irish. Sovereign authority in Connaught. Her 
formidable attitude, power and exploits, filled the ministers of Elizabeth with alarnv 
They recalled the Lord Deputy, Fitzwilliam, in consequence of his inability 
to subdue the Irish Bellona. Sir William Russell, who had the reputation of 
being a skilful General, was appointed Lord Deputy, who on taking leave told 
theQueen that he would **send her the Irish Giantess in chains, before the lapso 
of a month." 

Sir William taking the command of Sir Richard Bingham's forces, quickly 
besieged Grace in her Castle of Owly ; but she had her fleet and army ready to 
defend her garrison to the utmost extremity. When he approached the gates, 
he sent our heroine a summons to surrender; ** Go back," said she to the officer 
who bore it,-^" and tell Sir WUliam Russell^ that Orcux O^MaiRy^ an Irtgh-- 
wom€M, would not surrender the castte of her fathers^ though his whole army were 
English Lord'dtpuiies. 

Sir William judging from the strength of the castle, and the bravery and reso-> 
lution of the Governess^ and also dreading that O'Neil might, while he was redu- 
cing it, capture Dublin, thought proper, as the wisest expedient, to offer 
Grace favourable t^rms. of capitulation. In reply to this offer, Grace decla- 
. • ■ . ' 

* The ruioi of the ancient castle of Carritk a TJUe^ (or the rock io the elbow) Itand at 
the end of a narrow neok, or inlet, in the bay of Newport, nt the distance of 1 77 miles 
from DubliD. The square tower built by Grace O'Mailly, A. D. 1586, stands .on a 
projecting rock, and rises to the elevation of seventy feet, above the sea. It is divided 
into four stories^ and its north and south angles are flanked by strong projecting turrets, 
which served for guard-rooms for Grace's troops. — £d. 
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red that she would <' mdp trgai wUh her sister^ tlU Qiuen of BngUmi^^ 
After, howeTer,Boiiie negociation, it was ultiuiately agreed upon, that a ceflsatmi 
of hof tilitiefl should take place hetween her force and the armj of Sir William 
Russell. In consequence of this armisticet Grace resolyed to plead her own 
cause in person, berore Elizabeth, and to denounce the rapaci^, aggression, and 
cruelty, which distinguished the odious. administration of Sir Kichira Bingfaaoi, 
in Gonnaught. Though far advanced in pregnancy, this spirited ai)d gallant 
Irish. Thalestris embarked on board one of her ships, and sailed for Enghtnd* 
Her fame preceded her to the English court, where the craffy Elizab^ receiTeil^ 
her with apparent friendship and respect. Camden says, Uiat^she was rishly 
and extravagantly dressed in a large man^ of yellow silk, with a golden helmet 
on her head, decorated with a provision of white plumes, and solden sandals on 
her feet. Her appearance was dignified, but very mascuUtte.*^ Gcace gave so 
glowing and true a picture of the oppression and cupidity of Sir Richard Bing- 
ham,* that the Queen instantly became impressed with a conviction of his mal-prac^ 
tices, and immediately in consequence, resolved to have him recaUed from Ireland. 
After the Queen, with whom Grace soon became a favourite, had given her a pa- 
tent investing her with all the possessions ofher ancestors, she offered to create our 
heroine a countess, which she pglitely declined, on the ground that, as both were 
princesses, and in consequence, equal in rank and dignity, no honour could be 
conferred on either by the other; but not to decline her intended favours, she sig- 
nified to the Queen, that she might ennoble, by any title she pleased, her Utile 
boy, to whom she save birth on her voyage to England* The Queen im- 
mediately despatched Lady Nottingham for the child ; and on its being brou|^t« 
she took it in her arms, caressed it fondly, and then created the baby, Viscount 
Mayo, which dignity his descendants inherit to this day. 

An ailocdote is told of Grace, the ciroumstance of which is said, occurred while 
she was at the court of Elizabeth, that, if true, affords a conclusive proof of the 
refined delio^y that distinguished the Irish ladies of those days. Dining with 
the Queen 'one day, the ladies of the court were surprised to see the waiting 
maids of Grace occasionally wipe her face with a large napkin: and one of them. 
Lady Southampton, observing this, presented to her a beautiful silk handkerchief, 
which Grace took, and after applying it to her nose, she indignantly threw it into the 
fire. Another was then banded to her by the Queen, who desired an interpreter to tell 
Grace, that she was to put it in her pocket. The delicacy and feminine modestf* 
of our heroine, were so shocked and abashed by this intimation, while it roused 
her pride and rendered her indignant, that Elizabeth should attempt to school her 
in politeness and good manners. *'*• What ! your majesty,*' said she, '^ is it possible 
that the EngfiaAi ladies are so gross and indelicate, as to carry in their pockets, 
the excrescence of their nostrils ?" 

After passing a fortnight with Elizabeth, and obtaining every favour she asked, 
she set sail for Ireland, and landed at Howth, at the castle of which she intended 
to spend a day or two with her cousin, the noble Earl. 

On approaching tiie castle-gates, she found them shut, and upon inquiring the 
cause from some mendicant, who was waiting for alms, she was told the family 
was at dinner. Incensed at this parsimonious and unnationaJ departure from the 
laws of Irish hospitality, which rendered it incumbent on the chieftain to throw 
open, at meal hours, his portals to the poor and the stranger, she resolved to re- 
turn to her ship, without paying a visit to the niggardly Earl. As she was walk- 

* " CoDoaught was rigidly and severely governed by Sir Richard Bingham, and the 
sheriffs and other officers of justice, whom he had appointed, followed tbe example of the 
Lord President, and acted not only with ri»>r but imperiousness. Their despotism and 
pillage became intolerable. The irritable spirit of the Lord Depnty, Sir John Perrot^ 
was fired by this conduct. He despatched a peremptory mandate to Binghann, that he 
should desist from all hostilities against the famous Chrace O^MaHOyy alias Grand-U%U, 
or the family of her husband^ the Burkes." — LtlandU Hi$U of Ireland. 
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iag toirahiB her etiip, she met a woman canyiog a fine plump child in her 
TTouf^ which, on inquiiy from its nurse/ she learned was the son and heir 
of Lord Howth. . Enticing- the nurse on board, whom she desired her 
maidens to treat with wine and sweetmeats, while she gave orders to her 
mariners to make instant sail, with her captives, for her castle at Carrick 
Owlj. When the child was missed, the grief of the Earl and Countess of Howth 
became acute and agonizing beyond expression ; — every inquiry was sedulously 
set oh foot, and every search was made, but all7)rbved as fruitless as the attempt 
to trace the pathway of an arrow in the sky. The disconsolate and miserable 
parents concluded tlfat the nurse anj) ebHdwere drowned: but just as every ray 
of hope had vanished from their gloomy minds, the Earl received a letter fnaa 
Grace, apprising him that she had carried off his son, in order to punish him for hia 
inhospittdity: and stating that she would send back the boy, assoon as she received 
a certain ransom, and a written contract, which should render it obligatory on 
the Earl and his successors to open all the gates of the castle of Howth, when 
they should ^o to dinner. We can assure our readers, fVom ocular experiencei 
that the contract is still faithfully observed by the Earl of Howth. Grace and 
her husband had many castles exclusive of Carrick Owly. She built a magnifi* 
<3ent castle in the fertile island of Clare, in the county of Mayo, which was so 
strongly fortified, that Cromwell ordered it to be occupied by a gairison of 8<4« 
diers, during his protectorship. 

Grace O'MaiUyilied A. D. 1638, in the serentieth year of her age, and was 
interred in the abbey, which she herself had erected and endowed, in Clare Island* 
Her tomb is still in good preservation, and on it is sculptured her arms, quarttfad 
with those of her husband. The motto which she bore on her banner, was *' Ttna 
marique patens^^* which is still retained by the Eari of Mayo. 

From the preceding biographical sketch, a dramatic poet might ^n out a 
beautiful drama. We would wish to see a Richard Shiel encircling the meOMtry 
of Grace O'Mailly, with a radiiMit diadem from the jewelry of his dramatic ge- 
nius. 
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Nicholas Rowe. 

Independent of the stamp of genius, which Shakspeare impressed on all his 
dramatic compositions, he still imparted to them another powerful recommenda* 
tion — the union of historical facts with fictitious and romantic incidents. Though 
he could have lavished fascination on any subject-^-though he could, as he has 
done, immortalize the most obscure novel, or clothe the rolls of parliament in the 
spangled drapery of imagination, and adorn them with all the beauty and sublim- 
ity of poetry; yet, his having built his magnificent dramatic structures on histoid 
ical authorities, has tended materially, in our opinion, to their solidity, durability 
and grandeur. In his plays, there are historical truths invested with the channs 
of romance. The great father of the drama was, indeed, inimitable in character 
and dialogue ; but he saved himself the trouble of inventing stories, and was not 
always scrupulous in what he selected. He seems rather to have felt that the 
power of his genius was equal to the task of turning sea-san^ into gold dust; 
Other dramatic writers borrowed, it is true, the subjects of their tra^ric composi- 
tions from history ; but they have interwoven such a motley tissue of perverted 
facts, with marvellous fictions, that they are quite divested of historical interest 
and association. Those writers have so exaggerated characters, so clouded their 
pictures with imaginary incidents, that of the original scarcely a vestige remains 
visiUe but the names of '^ things that were.^' Their exhibitions are daubed carri- 
eatures of nature and truth ; but they have alleged in their own vindicatioD, that 
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m removiog the historical land-marks, thej were merely desirous to improTe thd 
iable, and cover the barren sands of flat realities, with the flowery verdure of ro- 
mance, and thus conduct the mind through the ma^ labyrinths of fiction. But 
these are bad arguments for the immolation of truth on the altars of falsehood. 
Howe, who must ever hold a high rank among English tragic writers, and whose 
productions are at once impressive and afiectiog, equally charming by the interest 
of fable and elevation of sentiment, in imitation of his great prototjrpe, has, in his 
pathetic tragedy of Jane Shore, closely adhered to the authenticity c^ histoiy. 
This tn^edy, though not fraught with the pathetic tenderness of Otway, is still aT- 
fecting and attractive on various accounts. It presents a weH drawn picture of 
domestic distress, and the instability of human hope, while it inculcates, ia ita catas- 
trophe, a moral lesson, exemplifying the inconstancy and fickleness of fortune^ as 
well as afibrding a proof that the friendship which courts the summer of prosperity, 
is blighted by the winter of adversity* Rowe must have been strangely mistakeoy 
when he even supposed that his play bore any resemblance to the weightier pro- 
ductions of Shakspeare. We acknowledge, however,, that he has strength and lofti- 
ness of sentiment — ^he has tierve, and can express an axiom of policy or morals, en- 
iKTgetically and emphatically; but the reflex picture of the recesses of the mind, the 
labouring process of thought, or the retrospective anguish of guilty compunction, 
are mental clubs, which could alone be wielded by the great Alicides of the English 
Drama. Tet Rowe's productions have rare dramatic merit : they are tender and 
soothing; and passion and feeling always flow from them in a pellucid current. 
The able dramatist has indeed given us a faithful delineation of the frail, but 
beautiful Jane Shore ; and only in a few trifling instances, has be violated historic 
truth; and where he surcharaed the picture with the colouring of fiction, the fault 
is not very reprehensible. The legendary tale of the loves oi Edward and Jane 
was in extensive circulation, and currently received ; and no doubt Rowe diew 
some of his materials from that popular authority. The celebrated Bishop 
Percy, in his '* Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,'' presents us with a c(yiect 
copy of the old ballad, which describes the winning beauties and fascinating 
graces, that subdued the heart of a King. Sir Thomas More states, in his 
^' Petty History," that Lord Hastings had succeeded King Edward lY. in Jane's 
afiections, and that they lived together several months. The following letter^ 
which we extract from " Hard wick's State Papers,^ written by Richard HI. to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, afibrds ground for th^ presumption, that notwithstanding the 
severity of the penance to which this Magdalene was subjected by the Ecclesi. 
astics, her susceptible heart still was feelingly alive to love \ for shortly after the death 
of Hastings, she promised to many Sir Thomas Lyman, the Solicitor General. — 
Richard's letter is a literary antique, which we hope will prove interesting ta our 
readers. — 

'*Bt the King. 

# 

" Right Reverend Father in God, Stc : — Signifying unto you that it is shown nnto us 

hut our servant and Solicitor, Sir Thomas Lyman, marvellously blinded and abused 

vith the late wife of William Shore, now being in Ludgate, by our commandment, for 

dealing in \ritehcraft, hath made contract of matrimony with her, as it is said, and 

intendeth, to our full great marvel, to proceed to effect the same. 

"iWe for many causes, would be sorry that he should be so disposed ; pray you 
therefore, my Lo/d, to send for him, and in that ye goodly maj exhort and stir him to the 
contrary \ and ifyou find him utterly set for to marry this woman of spells and witch* 
craft, and none otherwise would be advised ; then it may stand with the law of the 
church : we be content the time of marriage be deferred to our coming next to London, 
that upon sufficient surety formed of her good abearing, ve do send for her keeper, and 
discharge him of our said commandment, by warrant of their committing her to the 
role and ffuiding of her father, or any other by your discretion, in the mean season 
fiven.— Fraying Qod to take your Reverence into his holy keeping. I am your eoasin, 

^ RICHARD RKX." 
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Howe made many felicitous efforts to attain a high place in the temple of th# 
Mases. He has toUed most industriously indeed, in the literary mine, and has 
certainly succeeded in raising a cousiderahle quantity of the pure bullion of genius. 
He editefi Shakspeare, translated Lucan, and composed the following plays, 
Viz.— '* Ambitious Stepmother ^^^ *' Tamerlane,'* ''Fair Penitent,'* ** Biter,'* 
** Ulysses," ''Royal Convert,'' "Jane Shore,^' and " June Chray^ 

The ^ Fair Penitent,*^ is an affecting tragedy, that is imbued with the happiest 
characteristics of the author — suavity, pomp, and a deep tone of sententious mo* 
rality, but without being relieved with the wailing passion, electric feeling, and ani- 
mating action, which give such an attractive charm to the productions of Otway. 
The eloquent tenderness of Otway, wound a chord of sympathy round the heart, 
which vibrates to the tondi of feelmg, while the harmonious versification of Rowe 
wins the ear, but without ever enlisting the affections. Dramatically, Rowe 
must be considered as the eminent founder of a subordinate idea of the nature of 
tragic structure, which, like the composite order of architecture, has nothing 
original in design, but yet embraces in skilful detail, the beauties that shine 
in other compositions. He labours to be elegant, and is seldom successful, but he 
is acknowledged to be generally graceful. 

There is seldom elevation of mind in his characters, they never seize upon the 
sympathy of the heart; thej are common-place personages insipidly wearisome, 
and vapidly uniform ; so that they may be said to sooth and satiate at once. His 
^hort is the only personage in his delineations of character,, that unlocks the 
jEbunt of compassion, and bathes the cheek with the tear of pity. 
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7be works of this gifted, but hapless son of genius, who fell a victim to indi- 
gent misery and insupportable affliction, will outlive the vicissitudes 6f taste, and 
the revolutions of critical opinion, .and, like those of Shakspeare, continue to at- 
tract admiration, while the genuine poetry of passion and sensibility is estimated 
by the lovers of the Drama. What reader of sensibility but must drop a tear on 
the page that records the melancholy fate of the plaintive, affecting, and soul* 
moving Otway, — who, by some secret magic, raises the tempest of the passions, 
and then, to exhibit his necromantic potency, lulb them to repose at his pleasure. 
Jle, by the exertion of his wizard-spell — the irresistible witchery of bis genius, 
can influence us at the same moment to pity and abhor, scorn and admire, and 
shed the sympathizing tear over the fall of vice itself, eliciting, as it were, by en- 
chantment, the fire of sensibility from the torpor of apathy, — ^the light of 
compassionate feeling from the darkness of frigid misanthropy. In the plain- 
tive pathos of tragedy, in whieh he wields a power of sympathy, that could draw 
tears from inhumanity, he was, perhaps, never equalled by any other dramatic 
author, either ancient or modem. 

It is thus he intoxicates the passions with the ** joy of grief," while the feelings 
of anguis(h it awakens in the heart, are luxuriated by that soothing and sanative 
jemanation of pity which operates as a balsamic medicament, on the malady of 
sorrow. His Venice Preserved, is, in our opinion, a striking illustration of 
the predominating iofiuence which passion exerts on life. That prejudice and 
passion gave a bias to the genius of Otway, will be admitted by every one who 
has read the " Complaint of his Muse.'* He was the subservient creature of 
temper, out of whose toils prudence, in vain, often attempted to extricate him; 
temper was the fatal goddess, that directed his wayward course, and while his 
infatuation raised his genius, it unfortunately depressed his fortune, and scattered 
the thorns of affliction over the devious path of his life. His bitter and unprovok- 
ed satire on Lord Rochester, his former patron, plunged him into an abyss of 
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]iiifef79 which the enmity of that povrerful nobleman opened .to swallow up 
prospects and fortunes. Hence the calamities and distresses that pursued him 
during the remainder of his short and disastrous life, and terminated liis dajs in 
want and famine. Disgusted with the world's neglect of his genius and abilities, 
which soared to the highest eminence of fame, and which, if governed by pru- 
dence, would inevitably have advanced his fortune to flourishing prosperity, his 
disposition became progressively soured ; and his own passions raised insur- 
mountable barriers to oppose his interest. 

In this splenetic mood of mind, when he wrote on any subject that bore anal-» 
ogy with his own feelings, his distempered passion added the madness of enthu- 
siasm to the force of genius, and then judgment and prudence were recklessly 
sacrificed to the gratification of resentment. In his letters, his Complaint, and 
his plays, the same man appears, as if he cou^ delineate but one picture ; and 
upon the dramatic canvass, we cannot find any difference in the feature and out- 
line, so that in the portraits of Jaffier, Chamont, Pierre, and Polydore, we 
instantly recognize the likeness of the author himself. Thus he made himself 
the original of the ^* great sublime he drew.'' He seemed to have thought that 
his ideas of nature ought to be set up as a standard of infallible correctness. 

Hence his characters, except the duteous, attached, devoted, virtuous, and ami- 
able Belvedera^ excite but little sympathy at their tragic fate. The hero of Venice 
Preserved^ is a factious, disappointed enthusiast, who, like the Irish patriotic 
Qutxo/€, RoBEET Emhet, Seemed reckless of the hoirid, destructive, and 
calamitous consequences of his mad rebellion and unholy conspiracy, to gratify 
his visionary ambition, is callously regardless of the sufferings, to which his flagi- 
tious treason might subject his country. The uxorious, treacherous, base, whim- 
pering coward, Jaffier ^ whose meanness, miserable, unmanly, and contemptible, 
is disgraceful to our nature— after betraying bis friend, lays, like a heartless sui- 
cide, violent hands upon himself. *' On one side,*' says an accomplished writer, 
** of the antor pairuB^ he is paralytic — ^he can support the idea of destroying his 
country ; but poverty, the importunities of a wife, or the reflections of treachery 
to a firiend, agonize him with compunction to despair." Our author's portraiture 
of the innocent Monimia^ is an exact semblance of a love-sick, longing, romantic, 
novel-reading, boarding-school girl, who is ready to jump from a window into the 
arms of the first lover that woos her. As to Cfhamont^ he is an ungrateful^ hot- 
beaded, blustering bully, who excites detestation and contempt : and the delibe-* 
rate, cold, and canting hypocrisy, and attrocious deceit of Castalio^ make us re- 
joice at the pumshment which retributive justice inflicts upon him. But Otway, 
like Byron, gilds the vices of his heroes, with the insinuative enchantment of 
verbal delusion, and makes them speak sentiments of pathetic expostulation, in 
which we hear the voice of nature personified. He conceals the licentiousness, 
perfidy, and dishonour, of his heroes, beneath a veil of roses, and the fascinating 
charms of elegant, energetic, and glowing language. Otway, indeed, will ever 
Stand in the temple of fame, an iUustrioiis instanp^ pf the subljmj^pre'-emiiie'ice 
and sad perversion of genius. 

If he had prudence, he might have enjoyed the blessings of independence, 
but, like our own ill-fated Dermody, he was always deaf to the unpalatable ad-^ 
monitions of that philosophic virtue^ 

We hear continually the voice of reprobation, reproaching the ingratitude of 
the age, which suffered so illustrious a poet as Otway, to struggle with the despo* 
tism of stem indigence, and pine under the storm of privation. But it should be 
recollected that "he was himself the cause of the persecution, of the misfortune, 
and the adversity that hurried him to an early tomb. His memorable ingratitude 
to Lord Rochester, who was his kind and liberal friend, serves to cloud the lustre 
with which genius must ever irradiate his name, and weaken the claims which his 
hapless fate has on the sympathy of posterity. 

But it is only as an author we should speak of him, without exhibiting hip moral 
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charmterin a disadvantageous view of depreciation. ** His plays/' sajsDr* 
Jolinsoa) ** are the works of a man not attentive to decency, nor zealous for vir- 
tae ; but of one who conceived forcibly, and drew originally, by consulting nature 
ID his own breast." 

His Orphan, Venice Preserved, and Don Carlos, which are pregnant with the 
most pathetic feelings of the human heart, will hold their place on the stage, and 
continue to interest the finest affections of our nature, as long as the English lan- 
guage shall be spoken. As a dramatic writer, we may, in fine, say of him, that 
no author has so faithfully copied Shcdvspeare, or so fehcitously imitated him, as 
Otway. His versification, it is true, is not so smooth, harmonious, and majestic 
as Rowe's, but it is better adapted for the stage, being more critically marked by 
pauses and breaks in the lines ; and animated by far more energetic strength of 
language, and elevation of sentiment. Otway 's words embody ideas and person- 
nify feelings ; Rowe's polished numbers breathes musical sounds, without ex- 
{dressing a definite meaning. 



LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 

AND ARTISTS.— No. XI. 

Doctor Thomas Leland. 

Doctor Thomas Leland, to whose genius and talent, English literature is more 
indebted, than his country to his research and impartiality as a historian, was 
bom in the city of Dublin, in 1722. His father was a respectable merchant of 
that capital, and a gentleman, it appears, of fine taste and liberal education. 

Thomas, at an early age, was placed under the tuition of the famous Dr. 
Sheridan, who is as eminent in history, for his intimate friendship and literary 
correspondence with Dean Swift, as for his admirable translation of the -satires of 
Persius, the Roman poet, — where he acquired the rudiments of a classic educa- 
tion. He continued in Dr. Sheridan ^s school, so celebrated for producing lite- 
rary men, until he had acquired so perfect a knowledge of classic literature, as 
enabled him to gain, by his Greek and Latin compositions, the prize medals 
offered by th^^R^yal Irish Academy, for the best original essays in these lan- 
guages. His fame as a Linguist, attracted considerable notoriety, and served to 
hendd him with pompous eclat to Trinity college, Dublin, which he entered as a 
pensioner^in 1741, where he so signally distinguished himself by genius and appli- 
cation, that, in the course of a year after his admission, he was elected a scholar 
of the bouse. In 1745, a conviction of the abihties which he possessed, and the 
warm encouragement of the studentiiroused his ambition to become a candidate 
for the highest literary honour in the t&iversity,a Fellowship, and succeeded at 
the election, in carrying away the palm of victory fiom all his competitors. Dr. 
Leland with an aspiring genius, and a capacious mind impelled by the ardent 
love of fame, did not, on being thus seated on a throne of pecuniary independ- 
enee, resign himself to the power of indolence ; but on the contrary literary am- 
|»ition gave fresh spirit to his mental faculties, and an incentive to his avaricious 
aridity in the acquisition of knowledge, which continued with unabated ardour 
to the latest period of his life. Belles-lettres he incessantly cultivated with vigorous 
perseverance, and also devoted his attention to theological studies, preparatory to 
his entering into holy orders, in which he was inducted, in 1748. At this time 
bis judgment 'was matured and rectified^ and his taste refined and polished, bj 
literary qualifications, and various accomplishments as a scholar. 

His happy faciUty of composition, in which he excelled, enabled him to enjoy 
as an amusement, that which to others was a fatiguing toil, so that his ready pen 
was always pleasantly employed, to give form and extension to the reflections of 
iaKUUtQtp Nothing could demonstrate more clearly, how much his mind was oc« 
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rupied with the imiportanee of the sacred function he had now asittmed, than A 
discourse which he composed immediately after his ordination, ^* on the helps 
«nd impediments to the acquisition of knowledge in religious and moral subjects/' 
which was as much admired for its logical and theologic deductions, as for the 
sententious brevity of its language, and the purity of its stjle. 

Those who are acquainted with the arduous duties that devolve upon a junior 
fellow, in the university of Dublin, must be aware that they necessarily engross 
much time, and are calculated to abstract the attention from the studies which 
-are requisite to supply the calls of literary eminence. But these difficulties which 
might arrest the career of a less gigantic mind, gave to his energies a new im* 
. pulse, that surmounted obstacles under which other fellows had sunk. His thoughts 
were never entangled by perplexity, or obscured by confusion ; they were the 
clear emanation of method and arrangement ; so that, on every subject of which 
he treated, he cast a blaze of intuitive perspicuity, and unstudied eloquence. In 
1754, in conjunction with Dr. Stokes, he published, at the desire of the univer- 
sity, an edition of all the Philippic orations of Demosthenes, with a Latin version 
and notes for the use of students ; and the following year, he gave his cele- 
brated English translation of the Athenian orator, who " spoke in the eloquence 
of thunder and lightning," which is acknowledged to be the most accurate and 
elegant version in the English language, as it preserves the force, fire, and fluency, 
^hich eharaeterise the sublime originaL This translation attracted general ad- 
miratinn, and raised his fame in the republic of letters, to a lofty summit of 
renown. His next labour, which still exhibited his genius in a more luminous 

e^int of view, was the ** Life of Philip^ King of Mactdtm^'* published in 1758- 
is intimate acquaintance with Grecian history, and his profound knowledge of 
the language, eminently qualified him to bring to his task, that intelligence and 
ability, which have deservedly conferred such popular celebrity on this famous 
work. 

In the Life of Philip, he displayed a rare union of learning, research, and in- 
dustry ; for, to collect materials widely scattered through the historic region, to 
weave them into a pleasing and comprehensive narrative, — ^to delineate in an 
interesting picture, a very complicated character, and throw the light of illustra- 
tion on the events of his reign, and elucidate the momentous occurrences of his 
age, required that powerful pen, which has hit off the spirited contour of that 
great work, so graphically, and embellished it with the glowing colours of florid 
and nervous language. As soon as he had given this valuable biography to the 
world, he proceeded with the translation of Aeschines, and the other orations of 
Demosthenes, and completed his design, in three volumes, 8vo. in 176 L In 
1762, growing tired of wandering through the extended plains of historic detail, 
he let his genius recreate itself in the flowery meadows of romance, where fiction 
and fancy weave the most beautiful garlands for the muses. At this period, he 
produced the once popular historical romance, entitled *' Langsword, Earl of 
Salisbuiy^^^ This work abounds with moral reflections, refined sentiments, and 
vivid delineation of characters. - In 1763, he was unanimously elected by a board 
of senior fellows, professor of oratory, in the university of Dublin. For this office 
he was peculiarly fitted, not only by that inherent capacity,that was fraught with 
the powers of fancy and the acquisitions of memory, but by the course of steady 
habit, and his command of those powers of persuasive eloquence, which he could 
wield with the most imposing rhetorical grace. He enjoyed this professorship 
for eighteen years. The celebrated controversy that took place between him 
and Bishop Warburton, on the *♦ Doctrine of Grace," excited great interest in 
1765, and developed a pondrous mass of theological and biblical learning. The 
critics in the Monthly RevUto^ in 1766, bestowed warm enconiums on Leland'a 
triumphant defence of his positions, against the attacks of the Bishop, which ar« 
rayed a force of eloquence and argument that soon silenced the controversal 
battery of Warburton, and wreathed the fame of our author with the laurels 
•f victoiy. This defence is entitled ** a dissertation on the principles of human 
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eloquence, trfaicb iff A most masterlj composition, bearing the risible impress of 
a philosophic mind, and the graces of ekgant diction# The fame of his elo«^ 
quence as a preacher, and of Ins genius as a writer,' attracted the notice of Lord 
Townshend, the then (1768) Vicercff of Ireland, who appointed him his chaplain^ 
— ^an office, which Leland and his friends fondly expected, would hare opened 
for him the portals of a Cathedral, and elerated our author to the Episcopal 
bench ;* but in these hopes they were sadly disappointed ; as the Doctor only 
obtained, through the interest of his noble patron, the poor prebend of Bathmi-^ 
chael, an appendage of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin, united with iheUan 
ricarage of Bray,f to which livings he was collated, in 1768. 

Leland, who had been long collecting materials for a history of Ireland, pnx 
duced, this year, (1773) three volumes, which comprised a comprehensive, bat U 
false and flagrant narrative of the events that occurred in the Irish nation, from 
the invasion of Henry II. to the termination of the reign of William HI. This 
libellous history, which is a vile tissue of gross misrepresentlition and deliberate 
calumnies, will ever remain as a monument of Leland's culpable venality, grov- 
elling sycophancy — and of his utter disregard for truth and justice. To find a 
parallel for so base and venal a perversion of historical candour, as debases and 
defiles Leland's History of Ireland, we have only to read Sir Walter Scott's 
Life of Napoleon, where the Scotch coronetrhunter fully equals the studied slaia* 

• cc rpi,^ 1^^^ Y^K. Leland is well known to have written bis bistori^of Ireland ibr a 
Bishopric, which he never attained. It is but a more polished edition of CoVi the falsi- 
ties of whose work, are too rank and numerous, for specific refutation. The author 
never intended to publish a polemical work, to refute other false historians, but to submit 
to the poblie a genuine view of the state of Ireland, by tearing away the veil of fictitious 
story, and exposing facts, such as they were. Dr. Leland was amply furnished with 
documents for writing a true history of Ireland, by several, who were desirous that his- 
torical justice should, at length, be done to that much traduced people. He cultivated 
the acquaintance of4and was in habits of intimacy with, the late Mr. Charles O'Covhor, 
of Ballinagar, who was possessed of the best collection of materials, for writing Irish his- 
tory down to the period to which Dr. Leland carries it, of any individualin Europe, and 
which is now deposited in the Duke of Buckingham's library at Stowe. The author 
has been repeatedly assured by two gentlemen of great respectability, now living, that 
they have heard Dr. Leland assure Mr. O'Connor, that he was fully aware of the false 
colouring and unfair tendency of his history; but that the persons, for whom he wrote it, 
would not relish or encourage the work, unless it suppoKed those facts and principles, 
which had received currency with the English ascendancy in Ireland, since the reform- 
ation ; admitting he could write a more true, which would, of course, be a less saleable 
history of that country. 

" But truth was not the object of Lelaod's publication : a good sale was his only 
aim ; and facts which would have counteracted the prejudices of those, who could 
afibid to buy, were suppressed. Tor fear of blasting witn unpalatable truths, the pages 
of his work." — Vide PUnoderCs PoaUiminoui Preface to hia Hist. Review, 

t Brat is a neat romantic town, situated on an eminence overlooking the sea, and 
converging on the boundaries of the counties of Wicklow and Dublin, at the distance 
of twelve miles from the metropolis. A clear-bubbling river, abounding with a variety 
of fish, glides through the town, and adds to the beauty of its appearance. There are 
several charming country villas in the vicinity of Bray. 

Quiir's far-famed inn here, has been lavishly praised by travellers, and indeed, never 
were encomiums bestowed more deservedly ; for in the comfort and elegance of its 
apartments, the sumptuous variety of viands, which make '* the tables groan with the 
weight of the feast," combined with the politeness of the host, and the orderly attention 
of his waiters, it cannnotbe surpassed by any bouse of public entertainment in the United 
Kingdom. During the summer months. Bray is full of fashionable strangers, who come 
to visit the picturesque beauties of the county, Wicklow, and recruit health and appe- 
tite, by sea-bathing and goat's whey. The houses in the town display great taste ; and 
the fairy cottages iii the vicinity, trelliced round with moss-roses, honeysuckles, and 
braiding eglantines, impart a charm of life and beauty ^to the rural scene« The Pro- 
testant church, and Roman Catholic chapel, are fine architective ornaments in the 
perspective of the fair landscape which here presents itself.—- En. 
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d^n alt\l flagitious falgehoods of the Iiiflh mitre-seeker. Never irera Aefe two 
men, who, for sinister motives and a thirst for titles, so onmeicifulljr and dishon- 
ourably immolated truth on the profane altars of currupt avarice, as the ser- 
vile and sycophantic historical toad-eaterSf Walter Scott and Thohas Leland.* 
But their inglorious efforts to revile and depreciate the character of a great 
nation, and of the most noble-^minded and illustrious monarch, that ever shed 
the lustre of the heroic virtues on a throne, — ^have only collected dark clouds 
round their own fame, and earned for their memories, the ezeciation of poe- 
ferity. 

His history of Ireland is a proof, that when a man writes in direct opposition 
to his own feelings and conyiction, he can never bring the powers of his mind to 
bear with effect upon his subject. 

We grant that Leland writes the elegant language of a gentleman and a 
classic scholar ; but we never meet in his history, with those brilliant views of society 
-—those philosophic reflections, and liberali^ of ideas, which give such interest 
and attractions to his other productions, in detailing the history oi his naCLve 
land, his sentiments are always of a common-place cast, his opinions narrow and 
fettered, and his thoughts, instead of rising as in his other works, to sublimity, 
are continually sinking in the debasement of uncharitaUe bigotry, and in the 
iffnoble meanness of mercenary apostacy, from which we may naturally condude 
that his conscience wept, while he thus yielded to avarice, and like a recreant, abju- 
red patriotism. That he was eminently qualified to write a fair and excellent histo* 
ry of our- country, no discriminating critic can deny; but in an evil hour for his 
reputation, sordid motives threw golden apples in the path of liistoncal accuracy, 
and the rigid historian became the Jiired and romantic traducer of his countiy. 

Instead of drawing his materials from impartial historic efidence, he wilfully 
drank at the poisoned fountidn of slander ; and Cox, Temple, Barry, Borlase, 
Camden, and other defamers of his country, were the false beacons that guided 
him in his erratic vranderings through the region of Irish history* To vilify 
the Roman Catholic creed — the creed of his fathers— -the sublime and peace-in- 
culcating faith of a Fenelon, of an Alfred, and of a Brian, seepied to have been 
the Alpha of his thoughts by day, and the Omega of his nightly dream. Preju- 
dice was his guiding star, and an uncharitable aversion to Roman Catholics, was 
the eternal motto of his banner. There Was no historian had such means of 
doing justice to Ireland as Leland: but the light of justice seared his opticsyand 
the crawling mole, in perforating the hillock of his falsehood, shrunk from the 
luminous sun-beams of truth* Hence, he made no use of the manuscripts in 
the Birmingham Tower — of the valuable documents in the roll-office — ^in Har- 
ris's collection, or in the Lambeth and Bodleian libraries ; so that we have only 
his own poor, unsupported authority, for historical assertions. In his history, he 
tells us nothing of the constitution, tlie customs, manners, learning, commerce, 
coins, arts, architecture, or dress of the ancient Irish. 

But hereafter, when we bring down our history to those periods of which Le- 
land wrote, we shall not fail to expose his misrepresentations, and animadvert 
upon his reprehensible prejudices. If, however, we forget his failings as a 
historian, we must admire him as a powerful and philosophic writer. 

* " Leland's history of Ireland is a heavj work, overlaid with the rubbish of barbarous 
and unimportant details, and dis^ured with a degree of criminal prejudice and unfair- 
ness, still more objectionable. The sole design of his history seems to have been to 
foster prejudice, and to flatter power — a poor and pitiful application of talent.*' 

Vide O'DrUcoVs Hi$i. oflreUmd. 

" The paltry defence of so base a sjstem of rapine and plunder, as marked the con- 
duct of the underlings of Elizabeth and James I. in Ireland, reflects indelible disgrace 
on Leland, and ought to consign his history to utt^r oblivion." — Vlndiece Hibemiea. 

" Whoever has given even a transient tboapht to Leland's history of Ireland, must be 
sensible, that the most striking features of it, have been generally delineated in the 
strongest tints of party prejudicer — Plowdeit. 
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We may farrly^ and with pride, appeal to the literary productioiis of oui^ vcmii- 
tiyman, which do honour to ournation, while they advance general knowledge, 
and excite popular admiration. In his elegant translation of DemostheneB, 
which drew forth the- encomium of Dr. Johnson, who always mentioned him 
with cordial regard and profound re8pe<:^t, he unites the man of accomplished 
taste, with the man of profound learning, while he shows himself to have possess- 
ed not only competent knowledge of the Greek language, but that l^illiant 
clearness in his own conceptions, and that animation in his feelings, which ena- 
l>led him to catch the real meaning, and to preserve the genuine spirit of the meet 
perfect orator that Athens ever produced. *^ Through thO'dissertation upon elo- 
quence," observes the late Dr. Parr, *'and the defence of it, we see great accu- 
racy of erudition, great perspicuity and strength of s^le ; and, above all, a 
stoutness of judgment, which, in travenang the open and spacious walk^ of lite- 
rature, disdained to be led captive, either by the soroehes of a self-deluded 
visionary, (Warburton) or the decrees of a self-created despot." 

This is certainly a just and flattering portrait, drawn by a master«>hand, <^ the 
literaiy character of our renowned countryman. 

Dr. Leland died in Dublin, in 1785, and was interred in the cemetry of 
Christ's church, where a marble monument marks the spot in which' his dust 
reposes. We wonder that some literary gentleman does not collect his writings 
and sermons, and favour the world with an eppxopziate Uogmphjr of a man, 
whose extensive erudition and splendid talents reflected histre on Irish literature, 
and on the crerical profession, of which he was the omament and champion. 



THE SLIGO GAMESTERS. 

, • • • 

A TALB FOUNDED Oil FACTS^ 

Robert La^ and Patrick Maguire became intimate at one of the most emh- 
ttent public schools in Ireland^ Their ages and attainments were nearly equal ; 
•and'-as the same pursuits and studies often form, at school, the foundation of a 
friendship, that continues uninterruptedly for life, a sympathy of congenial dispo- 
sitions bound Robert and Patrick together in bonds of attachment, which recip- 
rocal esteem rendered as indissoluble and indivisible as those which connected 
in the sacred ties of enthusiastic regard, Orestes and Plyades. 

Their prospects in the world, however, were by no means similar : but their 
intimacy commenced at that happy period when Patrick's future title and he- 
reditary wealth, were matters of the same indifference to himself and his friend 
Robert; their lustre never dazzled him with a fancied superiority above the 
competent expectations and more humble prospects of his companion. Thus 
they suffered no distinction of opulence to cloud the bright morning of friend- 
ship, that cast its genial sun-beams over the blooming landscape of hope. Inno- 
cent'and happy were the pleasant days of their school-boy friendship ! — ^when poe- 
try painted every sylvan scene, on the romantic lake of Erne, in prismatic hues, 
an dassociated tins classic ground with some heroic deed of Fingal, or some in- 
spiration of Ossian. 

In these rapturous moments of juvenile happiness, there was no aching void in 
their hearts— no cloud of care in the horizon of their hopes ! Who does not 
fondly recollect the illusive day-idreams that played upon the fancy in the spring 
of youth, when a glow of spirits kindling into joy, and a sympathy with kindred 
souls, transported the mind into ideal worlds of bliss, and consigned all the com- 
mon-place realities of unpoetic existence to oblivion 1 But how transient is the 
vivid sunshine of delight! — ^how soon, alas ! do the flowers of juvenile illusion 
fade and fall, when the chilling atmosphere of adversity lowers upon them ! Nature 
and education bestowed their endowments, and enriched with their united attri- 

VoL. 1—48. 
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butes^ Uie minds of our young fnendB ; so that^ in the ezteiil and fiarie^ of tbeir 
liteniry acqiupemenU and scienlifie attainment*, thej had for yean, lio mipemiri 
in the eehool. The rapid progress they had made, in their studies, s^aarded 
groimds for the indulgence of parental hope, which already yiewed, in the per- 
speetif e of their manhood, Robert and Patrick the eloquent ornaments of the pul- 
pit or the bar — the pathetic Kjrwin, raising the ore of charity out of die eold 
bosom of avarice, or the patriotic 0'GoiftfBLL,feailsssly denouncing the wrongs, 
mid zealouslydefendingthe rights of his country. Surely, if the generous, howe?«r 
thoughtless, school^boys could be once made sensible of the pleasing and honest 
exultation, the tender transport of their parents* hearts on seeing them advancing 
gradually in the path of knowledge, honour, and integrity, — ^no evil inclinations, 
no power of persuasion, no force of example, could incite them to the baibarous 
and criminal sacrifice of filial duty and parental felicity f In the present instan- 
ces, however, reflections of this nature had no influence, and probably no exist- 
ence, when the poison which embittered all their future lives, was fatally imbibed. 
Robert and Patrick, unhappily, discovered and encouraged in each other, a sim- 
ilar propensity of the most alarming nature : — this growing evil insensibly betrayed 
itself at first, in trivial and unguarded instances— such as making small wagers 
with such of their sdiooV-fellows as diflered from them in opinion ; so that the 
issue of every controversy, in which they happened to be engaged, was deeded 
by a bet, whicls Robert and Patrick now regarded as the only infoUible umpire in 
the adjustment of disputes. 

So much did this direful infatuation grow upon their habits, and so deeply did 
it extend its baleful roots into their minds, that they gradually relinquished their 
usual diversionB, and abandoned all amusements that could not be converted into 
some species of gaming. 

The hours which had hitherto been passed in innocent and wholesome exer- 
cise, or usefully employed in the private adviTncement of their studies, were now 
secretly devoted to the pernicious purposes of cards and dice. Patrick's father 
being a man of affluence, he supplied his son too profusely with pocket-money, 
so that he was enabled to gratify the destructive passion, to which he was so 
blindly addicted ; but the limited pecuniary resources of Robert were quite in- 
adequate to minister to his extravagance. His father was a respectable shop- 
keeper in Sligo, whose fortune was but little able to support even the common 
expenses of a fashionable public school ; but his affection for an only son pre- 
vailed over all other considerations, and he cheerfully submitted to a temporary 
letrenchment in his own expenses, from a generous anxiety for the future happi- 
ness of a beloved son, to whom he sedulously endeavoured to give such an educa- 
'lion as would qualify him to attain professional eminence. Little did the fond 
father imagine, how soon his darling child would blast his hopes, how cruelly he 
would requite his tender solicitude, and sink his heart in the dejection of shame 
and sorrow to the grave ! ^ 

Being now fully prepared for the university, they were placed in Trinity col- 
feg^t hy their parents, the one, Patrick, as a gentleman commoner, and the 
others as a pensioner. Their conduct in Dublin, where they had more opportu- 
nities of indulging in their gambling propensities, was notorious for their fatal a^ 
fectifla for play. In the capital, they were soon initiated in the other mysteriea 
of dissipation, vice, and debauchery. They continued two years at.the university 
without being able to obtain a degree — ^for their minds were enervated by vicious 
gratifications, and ambition no longer fed with fuel the flame of genius* 

Patrick only studied those talents, that can seduce the heart of female innor 
•ence, and shine in a fashionable drawing-room as graceful and agreeable a^* 
tractions. He therefore scorned his tutors as mere expositors of Greek and 
Latin, as living compasses for tracing geometrical curves and bisecting angles. 
Robert became, also, so indolent, that he could not apply himself to dry and 
serious studies ; he set himself up as a man of fashion and taste, betrayed great 
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fondnefls for music, acted parts at the private theatre in Fishshamble-street, and 
stnitted about, as the Lord Foppington of Balls and fetes, and addressed sonnets, 
in the PrtemaTi's Journal, to the reigning beauties of Dublin. 

Patrick had now attained his twentieth year, and his appearance daily assum- 
ed verj prepossessing attractions for a female eye. lie was tall and finely form- 
ed, and his manners were graceful. At this juncture his father died, and left 
him, his only son, an extensive estate, encumbered only with a suitable fortune 
for his sister, Rosa, then in the fifteenth year of her age. After he had paid the 
last tribute of affection to his departed parent, he soon gave full reign to his pas* 
eions, and indulged in the gratification of his tastes. He pulled down the family 
mansion, and rebuilt it in the form of an Italian villa ; he caused his garden, 
which he filled with statues, Chinese obelisks, and Egyptian pyramids, to be laid 
out in the French style. Here he gave several fetes to the nobility and fi;entry 
of the neighbourhood. On these occasions, the garden was illuminated with 
variegated lamps, when pastoral pieces were performed, and mazy dances wove on 
the green mossy turf. Musical performers were placed in temples, and gay 
fltanzas from the pen of Robert, were sung in fairy bowers. Maguire- 
hall was the temple of Milesian hospitality; and its prodigal proprietor, 
while he considered himself a tasteful virtuoso, was looked upon by men of sense 
as a visionary extravagant dupe. Among the fashionable ladies that visited at 

Maguire hall, was Lady C , a young, beautiful, and rich widow, whose 

talents and accomplishments were greatly celebrated among the amateurs of the 
private theatre of Kilkenny, where her performances as an acctrss and a songstress, 
won general admiration. She danced in a superior manner, *' with spirits light 
to every joy in tune," and she also played charmingly on the harp, the piano, 
■and the guitar. The alluring beauty and brilliant accomplishments of the 
young widow, captivated Patrick's heart. Hearing every one commend her, 
he secretly said to himself — ^'Thia is the woman I ought to love!'' and 
his choice was decided. In the midst of the votaries and admirers, that 
always surrounded her, either at her house in Rutland Square, Dublin, or at 
her castle in the vicinity of Sligo,* he found it impossible to seize an opportunity 

* Sligo, the capital of the county of this name, is a large and elegant town, situated 
on an arm of the Atlantic ocean, at the distance of 132 miles N. W. from Dublin. It is 
a place of trade and opulence, and its ancient and modern architectural embellisbmentt^ 
render it picturesque and imposing. Its monastic and castellated ruins, are among the 
most magnificent in Ireland. Colgan tells us that St. Patrick, during his mission in 
Connaaght, was so pleased with the situation of Sligo, or Sligeacht (which signifies the 
town of shells, in the Irish) that he baih a church in it, A. D.. 441, when he succeeded 
in converting its chieHain and inhabitants to Christianity. But the great abbey of Slice 
was erected by Maurice Fitzgerald, Earl of Kiidare, the ancestor of the present Duke 
of Leinster, A. D. 1353, for Dominicans, under the invocation of the holy cross. This 
munificent lord also built a noble castle here, which is now in ruins. It was destroyed 
during an irruption which O'Brien, Prince of Thomond, made into Sligo, A. D. 1377, 
in order to punish, with retributive inflictions, Fitzgerald, who had before, at the head 
of the English forces, made predatory incursions in the Principality of O'Brien ; but it 
was rebuilt by Richard Lacy, Earl of Ulster, in 1310, in an elegant s^le of NonnaA 
architecture* 

In 1414, the abbey was accidentally burnt down, after which Pope John XXIII. issued 
from the council of Constance, apostolic letters calling on the faithful to contribute funds 
for rebuilding so famous an institution of sanctity. In obedience to the letters of his 
Holiness, several Irish chieftains made munificent benefactions for that purpose, pai^ 
ticularly Hugh O'Connor, Lord of Sligo, and Pierce O'Timony, a wealthy land proprie- 
tor, whose statue remained in the cloister until 16dO, when it was broken by Cromwell's 
soldiers. The abbey, under theje auspices, soon rose to more than its original magnifi- 
cence ; and zeal and piety quickly enriched it with the most valuable endowments. Its 
noble and affecting ruins, are the remaining relics that testify its primeval greatness, and 
edificial consequence ; and tend to fill the mind of the traveller with those associar 
tintn and feelings of awe and reverence, which are generated by contemplating the ivy- 
dad firagments of feuitl piles and pyramids, and the weed-clad aisfes and broken altars 
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to nuike an open declaration of love* At length, the ardour of his passion prompt- 
ed him to write to her. Liady C did not answer his letter ; but she blushed^ 

the next time she saw him, and with eyes expressing unutterable things, addressed 
to him two very tender verses from one of Moore's melodies, which she had sang. 
The lovers soon came to an eclairciiununtf pledged vows, and appointed th* 
happy day of their union. 

The following morning he accompanied his intended bride to the rooms of tho 
celebrated BARRT,the Painter, where the great Irish artist had just finished a bril- 
liant portrait of Lady G • They both extolled the faithfulness of the likeness, 

and the exquisite finish of the painting, which represented her in a splendid and 
dazzling dress, crowned with a wreath of pearls and laurel, playing on an Irish 
harp, and surrounded with instruments of music. A group of bronze, consisting 
of the Muses and the arts, supported the desk, on which a Cupid held open before 
her, a volume of Moore's Melodies. Behind her, on an elevated stand, were the 
statues of the three Giaees, in the act of receiving from Hymen a nuptial chaplet. 

After the celebration of their nuptials in Dublin, they retired to Castle C ■ » 
near Sligo, where we shall leave them to enjoy connubial felicity, for the present. 
It is time now to introduce Rosa Maguire to our readers, as the heroine of our 
fltoiy, whose charms made a captive of Robert's heart. In her, the utmost beauty of 
person was combined with an indescribable simplicity of manners, and delicacy of 
aentiment. The grief in which she indulged for the recent death of her father, 
gave a charm of melancholy loveliness to the expression of her face, which Cor- 

of the venerable edifices of religion and piety. Three sides of the abbey, comprehend- 
ing the cloister range, are still standing, covered with a vaulted rooil The arches are 
a&med with sculptured heads, and the great east window, in which fragments of the 
storied stained glass remain, exhibits all the scope and enrichments of the Saxon 
arch. The nave, strewn with mouldering urns, mutilated tombs, and broken crosses, 
raise in the travelled mind, vivid images of the impressive and picturesque scenes of 
Persepolis. The perspective, prolonged through a pillared aisle, arched and festooned 
with braiding ivy, and terminated by a Gothic altar, adorned with basso-relievos, is cer- 
tainly imposmg and romantic ; while the dilapidated holy-water founts, stained glass, 
gilded celling, sequestered cells, and fretted roof, give the charm of contrast, and the 
air of the awful antique, and religious solemnity, to the venerable scene. The tomb of 
O'Connor, Sligo, is adorned with the finest skill of architecture and sculpture. 

This marble monument, of which a drawing is given in Grose's Antiquities of Ireland, 
is constructed of Galway marble, from the model of a Roman tomb. On the front of 
the sarcophagus, in arched niches, are the effi|ies of O^Connor and his lady, Eleanor, 
the daughter of Lord Dunboyne, as large as life, in alto-relievo, in the act of prayer. 
The frieze is enriched with the O'Connor arms, quartered with those of Dunboyne, and 
the apex and battlements present the crucifixion, and figures of Saints Paul and Peter 
in bass-relief. We believe, except the Aylmer monument, in the county of Kildarejof 
which we shall give a description, in course, that O'Connor's tomb is the most superb 
sepulchral structure in Ireland. Sligo was the scene of the glory and of the shame of the 
O Qonnor family ; here they exercised sovereign authority, and here they betrayed their 
countrv, by basely deserting to Elizabeth; for which memorable treason, ODonkv^ 
effaced the arms of Ireland off* their banner, and then caused the heralds to trample it 
In the dust. When the monastery of Sligo was suppressed by order of Elizabeth, a 
grant was made by the queen of all its lands and tenements, to Sir William Taaffe, A.D. 
1598, as a reward for his services against O'Neil. 

Borlase, in his history of the rebdlion of 1641, says that Sir Frederick Hamilton en- 
tered Sliso, in 1642, and putting the garrison to the sword, and burning the town, he 
afterwards, with the most san^uinarv cruelty, caused more than 300 of the unoffending 
inhabitants to he slaughtered m cold blood. 

The new edifices of Sligo, are highly creditable to the architectural taste of its inhab* 
itants, particularly the new gaol, court-house, free school, and Roman Catholic chapel. 
In another note, which we shall subjoin to the conclusion of the above tale, we will 
describe the Demesnes of Nymph-field, Hazle-wood, Belyoir, Cuming house, as well 
as the abbey ruins of Ballysedere, Innis-murray, and the ' Giant^s Grave.'^ Sligo can 
proudly boast of the honour of giving birth to that splendid prodigy of eloquence, 
Charles Philmips. ' ^ 
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reggio would have seized, to represent the countenance of a mourning seraph. 
Robert no sooner saw her than he loved : the elegance of her form, the brillianc/ 
of her mind, and the fascinating melody of her voice — all conspired to rivet his af- 
iections on her for ever. 

When he had retired to his chamber, on the evening of his firs^ introduction to 
the lovely Rosa, by her brother, his mind, on ruminating on his indigent fortune, 
became a prey to the most afilicting ideas. — ^* How graceful and beautiful she is !'* 
exclaimed he, '' how happy the man who is destined to be her husband V* This 
thought forced a deep sigh from Robert ; and a melancholy reflection on his own 
situation at that time, inflicted on his heart the most agonizing sensations, which 
were still aggravated by the bitter conviction that his disastrous fortune forbade 
even the hope of m^ing the slightest impression on the heart of a woman, whoso 
magnetic charms and innocent grace bound his affection in fetters which death 
alone would dissever. 

(To be conHnued.) 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Tub Book or thb Boudoir. By Ladt Morgan. — la 2 vols. Svo, PublUhed by 
CoLBDRir, London — and by Caret, Lsa, & Caret, Pi[II«ad£LPHia. 

This eloquent, lively, and witty work, abounds with that engrossing interest and at* 
tractive amusement, which can lead the mind of even an indolent reader, with increas- 
ing delight and gratification, through its vivid pages, where sentiment sparkles with 
Attic fire — where genius exhibits the most graphic {licturcs of men and manners, drawn 
from life — and where her Ladyship's poetic language recommends every passage to the 
attention, by decorating it with the flowers of pompous diction, and (he radiant gems of 
intellectual wealth. The admirers of the fFUd Irish Girl—o£ St. CUnr--ot Idor-oi 
O'Dannd'^t Florence McCarthy--hnd o£ The O'Briens and O'Flahertys, will find in 
these volumes, the counterparts and prototypes of the descriptive powers — the luxuriant 
richness of style, and the piquant raciness of lofty sentiment, which charmed a Byron, 
and won from that illustrious bard,who would not have ^'flattered Neptune for his trident," 
the encomiastic declaration, that " Ladt Morgan was the most talented woman in Eu- 
rope !" They are no fancy sketches, no imaginary beings, which she presents in the Book 
of the Boudoir : — no, they are the exact likenesses of real living individuality, so boldly 
and vividly delineated on her glowing canvass, that the most careless observer must be 
impressed with their spirit, character, as well as natural and striking resemblance. The 
work now before us, is likely, indeed, to become extremely popular ; for it is full of 
every attribute of genius, that can give it the charm of interest. '< There is nothing," 
says the critic in the Jfew Monthly Magazine, " more generally welcome, than sketches 
and details of persons distinjniished for talents, or station, or eccentricity, or notoriety, 
even of almost any kiud. The appetite for such communication is insatiable, and mere 
cynicism alone can throw over it indiscriminate censure : — warnings are as didactic as 
examples, and amusement not to be excluded by either. Materials abound of all sorts, 
and on all sides — but the artist is often wanting. Two circumstances, not every day 
united, are indispensable— «asy access to eminent persons, and intimate communion 
with them, with a certain facility of expression, to give life and individuality to the 
representation ; nor would it be easy to name the person, man or woman, who has been, 
and is, more favourably situated than Lady Morgan, or more fitted by her mercurial en- 
ergies, for nuikin? a ready and amusing use of her opportunities. To use one of her 
own phrases, she has been a lion in her day — not by any means meaning to hint that her 
day IS over — and while thus the object of others' gazing, all alive and elated, she seized 
her advantage, and gazed to good purpose. Her early publications, while yet a girl, 
introduced her, in Dublin, to the notice of the leaders of fashionable life, the ladies- 
lieutenants and their suites ; — and the same motives, partly of curiosity and patronage, 
and partly of real kindness and good will, threw open to her even London drawing- 
rooms. Her opinions in conversation, not remarkable for their reserve, still farthv con* 
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tribnted to extend her hme and her ncqaaintance ; and after her tnarringe, her toma in 
France and Italy enlarged again her spheie of observation, and brought her in confae 
with men of ' mark and likelihood,' to an extent, perhaps, that has not been equalled 
hy any individual of the day. She has an European, a sort of cosmopolitan notoriety ; 
and her visitioff lists, which she leviews with a panionable triumph, contain a galaxy of 
names, scarcely any where else perhaps assembled together. Her intrepidity ofsenti* 
ment, and some want; perhaps, of retinue, occasionHlly have subjected her to most un- 
merited obloquy ; — so ready is the world to infer acts from words, and give the worst 
construction words will bear, and malignant feelings suggest. But by perseverance, she 
has run down most of her foes, the whole host of hornets that showed their stings, in 
BUekvooodT* Magazine, have sunk in the torpidity of silence; and even * hashing 
Gifford' was muzzled by the power of her cutting and overwhelming retorts. It is not, 
indeed, the little nonsense that now and then occurs, or the flippancy, but her bold and 
unflinching politics — her enthusiastic patriotism, that have drawn down upon her the 
fire and sword of her reviewers. Ireland, alike the country of her birth and idolatry, 
and its wrongs lie at the root of all her literary offences. She saw and felt the indigni- 
ties inflicted on her country, and without mincing or measuring her phrases, she gave 
utterance to her abhorrence of the insulting tyranny." 

Yes, the writer in the JVev Monthly is perfectly correct ; it was the romantic ardour 
of patriotism, the power of eloquence, and the glowing zeal which she so fearlessly and 
•o daringly evincea in advocating her country, that exposed her to the ruthless storm of 
intolerance and hyper-criticism. This was her sole fault. It was this virtue, that drew 
down upon her the vengeance of the apostate Croker, as well as the virulence of Sou- 
they, and the cowardly calumnies of Blackwood's hirelings. 

Were she so sycophantically servile to the minions of despotism^ — so adulatory of the 
Irish officials — so prone to praise the partisans of intolerance — and so cunning and venal 
as to offer mercenary incense to fanatic moralists and corrupt Bible mongers, as Miss 
Edoeworth, then, indeed, the poetry of Southey would have burned to extol, and the 
eloquence of Canning to eulogize, her fine genius and feminine amenities. But she haa 
won the admiration oT the world, in despite of them ; and by the strength of her own ta- 
lent and the devotion of her patriotism, she has reached a proud eminence of fame, to 
which Miss Edgeworth can never soar. The deathless name of Lady Morgan will survive 
pillars and pyramids, and immortalize the country of her birth, and cast a halo of glory on 
the age in which she lives ; it is, in itself, a patent of nobility, to which posterity shall 
extend a homage of reverence, that they will deny to the memory or her who has 
ingloriously ministered to the passions and prejudices of intolerant Englishmen. 

j3ut to turn from herself to her book, we shall but give an extract or two, from a pro- 
duction which bids fair to become unusually popular, as it possesses all the essentials 
to render it a source of amusement and instruction to all its readers. — The portrait which 
she exhibits of Kirwan, the Irish chemist, is felicitously drawn, and elegantly coloured. 

** Born during the worst periods of Catholic restrictions, he was, perforce, educated 
abroad, and lived long enough in France to attain to celebrity, before he was known at 
home. Returning to Ireland, almost a stranger to his country, he retained all his conti- 
nental predilections, and indulge in valitudinarian habits, pertinaciously cherishing his 
brogue, and full of prejudice and early imbibed opinion. 

** Soon after the publication of the Wild Irish Qirly the great man volunteered a vi- 
•it." [The interview is related with all the vigour and liveliness which shine in her 
narratives.] " The chariot drove to the door, and up came a card — ' Mr. Kirwan, to 
pay his respects to the fair authoress of the WUd Irish GirV Mj stars, what a fuss ! 
The great Richard Kirwan, the philosopher, the chemist, &c. Conversation soon be- 
came animated. He seized upon a volume of Helvetius, which he railed against, with 
more feeling than truth — ^sympathy was his leading dogma, and the prevalence of good 
his creed. During the heat of discussion, a miserable, half-starved, or rather whole- 
starved horse dropped down dead, within sight of the window. So much for 'tfiepre- 
wAewe of good P I exclaimed. The old man's feolings were excited, and in defence of 
his doctrine of optimism, he insisted that animals did not suffer; that the indications of 



suffering were only signs, calculated to awaken sympathy for them, and check the dispo- 
sition ofmen to tyrannize." Kirwan's bosom could not be m ' 



inade of ' penetrable stuff,* 
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tHNied by Edward ftjan, in the reign of Jainet II. on the desertion of lik lorer) Era 
JPlunlLett, the daughter of Lord Louth, who married one of Kinc William's officers.* 

Before Lady Inorgan bad finished the first stanza, tears svsfaed from his eyes, and 
seiaing her hand, he exclaimed, ** Jtfodam, / wm'i hear you / 'Its ferrtUe — U goe$ to my 
very eoul ! U wring» every nerve in my body /" *' Then sir," said she, '* I ask no more ; 
tlie efiaet Irish mosic produces on you, is tlie best proof of its excellence/' 

Only that the narrowness of space warns us to forbear, we would be tempted to gar- 
nish our pa^es with many other briUiant flowers (rom the beantifnl booqueC of spirit and* 
elegance, with which Lady Morgan has graced and decorated her poetical Boudoir 
There is a glow of feeling — a sweet tone of moral passion, and a flowery luxuriance of 
language, spread over the luminous narratiTes and mteresting anecdotes, with which the 
Tolumes before us are copiously filled, that indicate the exquisite skill and potent power 
of the authoress, inthis species of composition. In e/ery page, will be found resplendenl 
passages, oyer which the vrj genius of eloquence seems to have breathed his happiest 
enchiuitment, and to have umted wit and fancy in one lucid and deep confluence oi vira- 
city aod sensibility, as if to buoy up the attention and feelinss of the reader, and bear 
them passively and delightfully through the pleasing perusal. Nothing can be more rich 
and vivid than her descriptions of scenery — nothing more felicitous than her portraits, for 
their splendid colours reflect the very personification of life and nature. After we had 
read her Florence McCarthy, which abounds with description of scenery, poetical con- 
trasts, and inimitable delineation of character, we could never force ourselves to read 
through any of Miss EdgewortVs recent novels. Perhaps the specific difierence (hat lies 
between these celebrated ladies, is, that one displajrs more genius and colouring of style, 
the other more judgment and familiarity of diction; Lady Morgan oflen rises to the 
gorgeous magnificence of Dr. Johnson — Miss Edeewoith treads in the footsteps of 
Goldsmith ; but when the latter attempts to follow tne former lady, in the high romaiwe 
or in the portraiture of character, and the graphical delineation of Irish scenery, we 
behold the Mantuan swan toiling after the Moenian eagle. We grant, indeed, that rigid 
criticism might pronounce Lady Morgan's diction somewhat pompous, while admitting 
Miss !&dgeworth's to be fastidiously colloquial. — ^We now take our leave of this admi 
rable work, by warmly recommending it to the public. 

• Lady Morgan has Iranslated one of the Serenade?, which Edward Ryan, who was a war- 
rior and poet, sung to bis harp, under the window of the faithless Eva. His estates in the 
coonty of Armag^h, were confiscated by William, and this deprivation, and the inconstancy of 
the woman he loved to distraction, and who had been long his inspiration and theme, preyed 
upon his spirits, and soon consigned him to the tomb — tho victim of fidelity to bis king and bi» 
lover. 

Eva. ** Ah ! who is that, whose thrilling tones 

Still put my tranquil sleep astray-.- 
(More plaintive than the wood>dove*s moans) 
And sends my airy dreams away ? 
EowARD. *Tis I— ^Us Edward of the hills. 

Who puts thy tranquil sleep astray ; 
Whose plaintive song of sorrow thrills. 

And sends thy airy dreams away. 
Here; nightly through tho long long year, 

My heart with many a Iove*pang wrung;, 
Beneath thy casemont, Eva dear— 
My sorrows and thy charms I've sung. 

Thine eye is like the mom*s soft grey. 

Tinted with evening's azure blue- 
Its first glance stole my soul away, 

And gave its every wish to you . 
Like a soft gloomy cloud's thine hair, 

Tinged with the selling sun's waroi' ray — 
And lightly o'er thy forehead fair. 

In many a spiry ringlet play. 
Oh ! come then, rich il all thy charms— 

For, Eva ! I'm as rich in love : 
And panting in my circling arms, 

lUbear thee to old T^ier^j grove."* 

* His Ca&lle neai Market-hill, in the county of Armagh. 
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364 ^^' The Usurper, 

Thb Usurper, a Historical Tragedy. By James M^Hewry, Esa. Ne4d and 
Mackenzie^ Philadelphia, 

This dramatic effort exhibits the talents of Dr. M' Henry, in a new and advan- 
tageoas position ; and we think that he is yet destined to gather the greenest 
laurel of his poetic wreath, in the tragic field. The style and ver8iGcation.are rich 
in diction, and smooth in harmony; and though they are, now and then, marred 
by quaintness,and dissonant by inequality; these, perhaps, unavoidable imperfectioBS 
are amply redeemed by the force of expression and conception, as they are by that 
limpress of substantial poetic character, which is stamped upon the whole dia** 
ogue. It is, indeed, a most difficult task to harmonize conception, imagery, and mel- 
ody of phrase, in tragic verse, so as to preserve that facility of colloquial dialogoe 
which the critics tell us, is one of the perfections of dramatic composition. 

In attaining this perfection of dramatic simplicity and critical precision, Massin- 
ger has, no doubt, been successful ; but still, his dialogue has no sentiment, nor 
charm of poetic beauty ; and yet, one of his rough-hewn tragedies has pushed the 
Cato of the classic Addison, the Irene of the eloquent Johnson, and the Junku 
Bruixis of the creative and fanciful Lee, off the stage. Dryden, and Byron too, 
whose mighty genius was inspired by every muse except Melpomene, adventuied 
' ambitiously into the dramatic field, and memorably failed in gaining honouiB, 
. where men, who were poetical pigmies in comparison to them, reaped laurels and 
bore*away trophies* Even our own «Ma/«rtn, whose luxuriant fancy ,and fiiscina* 
tion of style, give such attractive charms to his novels, lost all his force and fire, 
when he wooed the tragic Muse ; and the poetic eloquence^of Shiol vras chilled 
and withered, like a delicate exotic in a cold clime, under the dramatic atmos* 
pbere. 

We. cannot discover, or account for, the cause that thus debilitates genius, when 
it ventures into dramatic climates, and divests it of the passion, power, and energy, 
which it can so felicitously display in its proper elements. Let it not, however, be 
inferred, that the precedmg remarks are intended to depreciate the production before 
us, which we conscientiously thinkis, in vigour of language and march of versifica- 
tion, superior to any other drama written in this country, that has come under our 
observation ; but still it is vastly behind that excellent romance, O'Hallorait, in 
pomp of diction and lofliness of sentiment 

The events on which Dr. M'Henry has built this tragedy, occurred in Ireland, 
near three centuries before the Christian epoch. The story, indeed, has been 
happily chosen, and the fictitious incidents which the author has engrafted upon 
historic facts, intimately connect the characters with the plot Cartha, a cruel and 
impious Prince, conspires with a wicked Druid, whom he promised, as the price 
of his baseness, to raise to the druidical Pontificate, in case he aided him to mur- 
der his brother Hugony, the supreme monarch, and seize the crown. They suc- 
ceed in their atrocious design, and the vile fratricide mounts his brother's throne^ 
and his flagitious associate becomes Arch-Druid. The usurper commands the 
Druid to procure assassins to murder all his bother's children. The person whom 
the Druid employed to kill Prince Mahon, then a lisping child, had a breast alive to 
pity, and instead of killing the infant, he conveyed it secretly to the court of the 
king of Munster. 

Meanwhile, the king rules the nation with the iron sceptre of despotism ; while 
his infamous minister, the Druid, adds more debasing turpitude to his crimes, by 
seducing the widow of the murdered monarch, whom he confined in a cave, where 
she had to act as the responding Pytkia of his false oracles. The rightful heir to 
the throne. Prince Mahon, whom Cartha considered dead, grows up to manhood, 
and becomes tenderly attached to the king of Munster's daughter, Moriat, who 
I returns his passion with equal ardour. The Princess is also loved by Partholan, 
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« powerful cki6il«iii of Munster, but she iodignantly rejecta hit addresses, which 
firas him with rage and jealousy agait^ist his fortunate rival, Mahon. Resolved to 
be revenged, he hastens to the court of Tara, and apprises the usurper of the exist- 
ence of his nephew, and of the preparations he was making, to assert his rights to 
the throne. This intelligence fills the guilty Cartha with alarm — who, in order to 
dispel the gathering storm, raises an array, which be entrusts to the command of 
the Arch -Druid, and the traitor Partholan. 

When they arrive with their army in the neighbourhood of the king of Munster's 
palace, the crafty Druid devises a stratagem to capture Prince Mahon : — Partholan 
and twelve warriors, disguised as peasants, conceal themselves in a grove, where, 
it was known, Mahon and the Princess Moriat were in the habit of walking under 
foliaceous canopies, sacred to ^'ivhispering lovers." The enterprise succeeds — the 
Prince and Princess are captured: the Pnnce fortunately makes his escape from bis 
guards, and succeeds in reaching the camp of the king of Monster, and his forces, with 
whom he instantly marches to rescue the Princess from the licentious Partholan, 
who had borne her in triumph to his tent. Burning with rage and indignation, the 
gallant Mahon bears down all before him ; the enemy's camp is stormed, and the 
Druid and Partholan are routed* Partholan, determined to enjoy the charms of 
his beauteous captive, hurries to the tent, and is carrying her off at the moment 
when Mahon enters : they fight, like two raging lions, mad with furious despe- 
ration, and Partholan is killed. This ^cene is certainly worked up with great 
power and effect, and the joy of the meeting lovers, is represented with truth and 
feeling. The victorious Prince arrives at the Palace of his fathers, Tara, just as 
the usurper is in the last agonies of death, having been stabbed by Mahon'a mother, 
the druidical Priestess, who had but time to embrace and bless her valiant son, ere 
she died of a wound given her by the poisoned dirk of Cartha. 

Such is the outline of this interesting tragedy. The character of the Arch- 
Druid, is a masterly delineation, spiritedly sketched, with original conception, and 
brilliantly shaded with the glowing colours of poetry. We think, however, he has not 
been equally successful in representing the hero of the piece ; he might have, for 
he was fully equal to the task, invested Mahon with those chivalric attributes, 
which history imputes to him, he should have combined in this character, more 
of the wariike gallantry of a knight of the Red-Branch, than of the whimpering 
effeminacy of the love-sick Mark Antony. But he redeemg this deficiency by the 
vivid picture which he presents of the enthusiastic ibndness and reciprocal 
attachment, that subsisted between Mahon and Moriat. 

The following scene, between the lovers, previous to Mahon's departure for the 
army, is imbued with a spirit of sensibility and a power of pathetic representation, 
that give a most touching and impressive expression to the gentle fears and teiK 
4er anxieties of woman's devoted love. 

Mabon . Now duty calli me to the toils of war ; 

But ere I go, to obtain one glance from thee, 
My path to ligbteD, and one kindly word 
My heart to comfort, I have soaghl thee here. 

MoRZAT. When thou dost mingle in war's clamoroas icenef, 
The phantom, glory, will inspire thy soul ; 
Ah ! ihonUt parsue her, and forget thy Moriat, 
Then pining here, and trembling for thy safety. 

MAHOJr. Forget thee, Moriat ! no ; — when battle rages 
In all its terrors, roqnd me, thought 6f thee 
Shall be the inspirer of my heart to valour : 
And when I triumph, thou shall share my glory, 
Making that glory sweet. Queen of my heart ! 
Tboa*U then be Erin's queen, and first in rank, ! 

As first ia beauty of all £rin*8 fair.— 

MoRiAr. Ah ! when thou sway'st the sceptre of thy fathers, 
Some Princess fairer in thy eyes than Moriat, 

Vol. L— 49. 



Mmy thartt tlij throne, while I loni*ht»rf ed, 

Where oDce yoong MaboD flattered ne with lore. 

Hamow. That I tbould *ee one fairer than thou art, 
Impoesible ! The monarch of the Oar 
Am toon shall meet, in yonder ▼•ulteiJ iky, 
A rival to hit bright meridtao beamf . 
By Hearea^ji f reat l%ht« I swear, if e*er thou Me'il 
Me Erin's sovereivn, thou'lt be Erin'* Queen ! 

MoKVAT. That BOW thon thiok*«t §o^ trvly I believe ; 
Bat exaltation m^y thy feeliogrs change : 
Thou art but human, and the firmest human virtue^ 
Alas ! too oflen overrates its strength. 

Marov. Though I do other virtue should possess. 
But perseverance io ray love for thee— 
or that ru boaeC ; in that Til pride myself: 
My love is changeless as 'tie pure and ardent. 
Oh ! say thou thhik*st so, princess, and I*m happy ! 

MoRiAT. I will think so, for I know thon art 
80 perfect in thy honourable natnre. 
That what would others turn from rectitude, 
Would tempt in vain thy^ noble eoostancy. 
rn cherish hope. ****** 
And the just Gods III importune with prayers 
For blessings on thy arms. 

If WB coald afford space for more copious extracts, we might exhibit other i 

resting, scenes from this admirable tragedy, which in spite of some defects hi 
incident and character, has in it, upon the whole, marc force of expression, depth 
of tenderness and originality of conception, than any .Smerican production, that we 
hare seen represented on the Boards here ; and we candidly think thnt if it had 
the Mini-mark of Drury-Lane impressed upon its merits, it would, with that 
powerful recommendation, become eminently popular. The monologues of thia 
play are peculiarly eloquent, sustained throughout, by a spirit of poetry, a fislieity 
of diction, a richness of imagery, and an originality of thought| which afford au« 
thentic eyidence of the powers and capabilities of the author. 



miSH TOPOGRAPHY, No. VII. 

ICOVASTERETAZr AKD MOORK ABBET. 

MoHASTERaTAjr, in the county of Kildarc, so called from St. Evak, who founded 
here a large and soroptaous abb?y, for which the Pope granted the privilege of Sanc- 
tuary, in the seventh century, is delightfully situated on the romantic banks of the 
mer Barrow, and the grand Canal, at the distance of SS miles, S. E. from Dublin.— 
There is not in Ireland, perhaps, a more rising and flourishing town than this. Here 
opulence and spirit give an impulse and passion to enterprise, and improTement, as if 
the guardian ghosts of the O'Moorrs were still the salutary and propitious genii, that 
with tutelary solicitude watch orer its destinies. Who with a mind trarelled in his* 
tory, can view the mouldering rains of Monasterevan, without hsTing the associations 
of memory and feeling, wafted back to the days of other times, the era of our glory, 
when the O Moobb, the proud and puUsant Princes, of Leix, here opened the halls of 
hospitalitr, sheltered the wandering Bard, and dictated treaties to hostile chiefs. Here 
Sussex, the haughty represent ati re of Philip and Mary, had to doff his helm, before the 
Majesty of Leinster, and here the oppressive Earl of Ormond, was the captire of the 
O'MooRE* in the days of Elizabeth. We read in Colgan, that the consecrated Bell, 
which belonged to the pious St. Eran, was on solemn trials used as a sacred Ordeal, 
to diseoirer giilt, and remove the doubts of suspicion from innocence. After the Samt's 
death, this Bell of singular yirtues, was consigned to the possession of the McEgans, 

• « From the renownsd champion of Lsinstsr, CoaaAt KsABiriUHi, ware daseandad the O'Moores of 
t^ *y>"">!y,?o^ cofojprehanding ths counties of Uie King and Queen's, which names they received 
to tlM reign of Mery. The actions of this family, in conjunction with theit alliesrtheOTConnoisor 
21 .!& ^?u*^J^f."7) ■!»«• ^L'« invasion of Henry II. night AH a history of coosMerabie eatent :— 
SKis^il is* ^^"J' P»^* '«5kon itself secure^ until these enemies were rcnored, la the reign of 
niuip and Mary.** Dusmt. on Irish Hittmry. 



herectttaty cluef JiMtiee» or Msntter. 'Hie Abbot of, Monastereiraii, hid jmat eeelea»- 
asHeal aathority, and for many yeara afler the English inVasioD sat as a Baton in Par* 
liamenL In the ninth eentary, the Danes plundered the shrine and burned this abbey; 
but in 1177, it was rebuilt by Dermot O'Dimpsey, King of Offaliy, and his son in law, 
Muredach O'Connor, with great grandeur of arehitecture. When Elizabeth, to enrich 
her officers, suppressed all the Irish abbeys, tins Monastery was granted to Lord Aud« 
ley, who by assignment, made it over to Adam J/oftus, Arch-Bishop of Dublin, A« D« 
1577. in the rei^n of Charles I, 1641, the descendentof Che Arch-Bishop, Viscount 
Ely, the then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, held the court of chancery in the great hall 
of this abbey% This Viscount, and Boyle, Earl of Cork, lord hii;h treasurer of Ireland^ 
distinguished tbemadres by their rancour and despotism to the Roman Catholics^*-^ 
These Cinatic bigots led an army to attack a fratemfty of Cannelite friars, who were 
pefteeal>iy celebrating their religious rites in College green, Dublin ; but the friars and 
the congregation, infuriated at the barbarian and unprovoked assault, eoimceouriy re- 
pelled their cowardly assailants. During the administration of the famous Lord Strafe 
ford, Loftus had the daring boldness to resist an order of Cottn<il» beaiiog the signature 
of Charles I, for wldch contumacy he was deprived of the great seal, and comndtted to 
prison. 

Monastereran posseses great local advantam for trade ; situated In the midst of a 
highly euHirated and embellished country, full of noble domains and eztensiFe arable 
lands, in the immediate thoroughfare to Limerick, and Waterford, and its proximity 
to Dublin, as well as the facile communication with that capital^ by means of the grand 
Canal, which it eommands, all tend to make it what it is, a prosperous and populous 
town, where trade and industry amass comfort and affluence for its liberal ana spirited 
inhabitants. Here the farmers of the King and Queen's counties, find a market for 
their grain, and other agricultural produce. 

There is a highly respectable and wealthy gentleman in this town, John Cassidt, Es^. 
whose active spirit of liberality, industry, and extensive commereial dealings, have been 
the fruitful source of the importance and consequence of Monasterevan. This munifi* 
cent and enterprising individual, whose philanthropic deeds deserve the eulogium of a 
more gifted pen than ours, has built here, a large and extensive distillery, as well as a 
brewery, and several other mercantile edifices. His dwelling house, the most superb 
and capacious residence in the town, reflects credit on the architectural- taste of Che 
polite owner. No stranger e%er entered this house without being received with the 
national greeting-^the hundred thousand welcomes of Irish hospitality. 

There are three edifices for religious worship here. The Protestant churchy is a 
large Gothic strueture, an-l the Roman Catholic, and Methodist chapels are neat and 
commodious buildings. The old abbey, now called Moore Abbey, was repaired and 
extended by the Marquis of Droghedain 1767. He enlarged the Gothic windows, 
converted the cells into apartments, and modernized the appearance, without entire^ 
divesting it of the tints, traces, and features of antiquity. The great hall, and the an- 
cient portal of the southern front, still retain their pristine state, the one distinguished 
by its Gothic windows, carved pannels of black shilldah oak ; and the other by the 
large Saxon arch, and antique doors. There are some spacious apartments in the ab- 
bey, which are well furnished and embellished with historic an-1 family pictures. Ou 
the turrets and balustrade of the roof, the crosses and mitred heads, with which piety 
adorned them, are still in ttaiu quo. This Princely mansion of the Marquis of Droghe- 
da, stands at the foot of a lofty hill, on the margin of the winding Barrow, in the midst 
of a walled, ornamented and wooded domain of 1400 acres. The landscape that pre- 
sents itself here, is the most beautiful and picturesque that can be im^ned. Though 
the family nam^ of the Marqais of Drogheda, is Moore, he is not even collaterally de- 
scended from the Milesian Princes of Lsix. The ancestor of the Marquis, was Sir 
Eldward Moore, an adventuring officer under Lord Mountiov, in Ireland, and who in 
consequence of distinguishing himself in the war against O'Neil, was rewarded with 
the immense possessions of the Abbey of Mellefont. in the county of Louth. On the 
accession of James I. to the throne, he was created Baron of Mellefont, and Viscount 
Drogheda. His son Charles was killed at the battle of Pontlester, in Meath, A. D. 
1643; after his death, his son Henry became a great favourite with the Duke of Or- 
mond. There is a traditionary storr current, relative to the marriage of this Viscount 
Moore, with lady Jane Loftus, the lieiress of the Lord Chancellor, of whom we ma^ 
wentioo before, which partake of romance. Lord Thurles, Ormond's son, was passion- 
ately attached to the fair Jane Loftus, to whom he was io the habit ofwidtiiiff Jove lel« 
terf. Being very intimate with Lord Moore^ he made him his co^ifidaat an^ufban (fat 
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Ikerald of lore, and the bearer of those billeta that eonre/ the feettan of the heart to 
the object of its devotion. When |he arrired at Monastereran, and, with a graoe of 
manner worthy of Mercary himself, produced the credentials of his embassy, with which 
the lady was so pleased, as well as smitten with his manly person, and engaging addreaa, 
that she gave him her heart and hand. It was in consequence of his marriage witis 
this lady, that he becnme the possessor of Moore abbey. 

The town of Monastereran never derived any benefits from the Moore familyr The 
whole race have been dtstingaished for their biffotry, intolerance, and narrow selfish- 
ness. To the prosperity of Mooasterevan the Marquis of Drogheda lias been as the 
blasting upas of the soil from which he drew the sources of his wealth, his vices, and him 
luxury. At Monasterevan, the grand canal rolls its waters across the rirer Barrow^ 
orer which a noble aqueduct, of striking architectural elegance, has been raised in Idtt. 
The environs of this town are beautified by mansions and rural scenery,^ compriaios 
the daisy*spangled meadow, and clumped lawn, the meandering river, and glassy 
lake— the tufted groves, and the mouldering ruins of monasteries Mid feudal castles. 
In a future articw we shall give a more comprehensive description of the Ticinity of 
Monastereran. We must not omit, however, at present to mention that the cl^;aBt 
mansion of Hebe Hill, the lordly residence of the talented, and independent Jvimm 
JoBMSTOv, the celebrated author of the letters of Jirvena, in Cobbett's Kegister, and of 
the far famed essay in Coas't Magaziney the " PAijrTEB.-cinr," is one of the attractive 
ornaments thst embellish this vicinity. 

The venerable ruins of the castle of LrEix, to which such brilliant historical reeolleo- 
tions are attached, also claim now our attention. These ruins of fieadal grandeur, im- 
posing as they are even in decay, stand on a rock overhanging the Barrow water, at 
the distance of three miles from Monasterevan. 

This famous monument of antiquity wns remarkable for its strength^ and before the 
invention of cannon, was considered impregnable, it was built by Oermod Mc Mur* 
rough, king of Leinster. It was to this strong hold that he carried the Irish Helen, the 
wife of O'Rourke, king of Breffeny, whose fatal beauties proved so distructive to her 
country. After the king of Leinster's death, this castle and all the Q^ueen's county , 
then called Lbix, devolved to Earl Strongbow, his son in law. Strongbow left all hir 
immense possessions to an only daughter whom he had h^ the Leinster Princess. 
This lady, then the widow of De Quincy, married her cousin, the Earl of Pembnte, 
to whom ahe bore five daughters ; to the youngest of these females the castle and ter- 
ritory of Leix devolved, as her marrias^e portion. She married Lord Mortimer, an En- 
glish Peer, with whom she retired to England, leaving the Castle and landa in the hands 
of vassals, and undertakers. At this time ttie oppressions of the English in Wexford, 
and the Queen's County, compelled (VMoore to take up arms, with his allies, the 
O'Tooles and Kevena^h's, against them. He captured the castle of Leix, which he 
rased to the ground. The castle was afterwards rebuilt A. D. 1207, and reaaained in 
all its strength and magnificence until it was reduced to its present ruinoQS state by 
the execrable destroyer of all our architective monuments, Oliver Cromwell. Thus 
the castle of Leix, once the scene of chivalry and glory, is now the tenement of the 
owl whose hoarse scream its silent halls re-echo to the winds, instead of the dulcet 
sounds of the harp, or the warlike acclamations of the victorious brave. There is a 
gigantic spreading Elm tree in the little village of Leix, whose immense umbrageoun 
canopy is capacious enough to cover a regiment of Soldiers. This " big tru^ waa 
planted in the reign of Henry VII. An Irish poet has celebrated its leafy honours, in 
the following stanza — 

" Mark where yon Elm renews his annual prime, 
Fair Leix! thy glory and the boast of time ; 
From age to age be looks majestic down. 
Spreads his broad arms, and covers half the town." 



ORIGINAL PATCHWORK- 

The mysterious Mothsa. Sir Horace Walpole wrote an admirable tragedy uii« 
der this title, the materials of which he derived from a story, which b^d been told to 
him by the celebrated Dr. Isaac Watts. During the archiepiscopal prelacy of Dr« 
Tillotson, Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, a lady, under uncommon agonies of mind, 
waited on him, and tamastly besought his eounsoL The shocking and ufliiataml ailkir 
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wliich the disclosed in her story, wrs as follows. — ^A fair and young daittsel, who had 
-been man^ years before, her waiting maid, acquainted her at the liioe, that she was 
ardently importuned by her son to surrender her Tirtue to his passion. The mother 
told the rirtuous and innocent girl, to fei^gn compliance with his solicitations; and in 
order to deceive him, to appoint the hour of assignation the following evening, in a 
grove near the mansion, where she would discover herself, and rebuke and reprimand 
her son for his incontinence. According to the suggestion of the mother, the coy 
maiden promised to meet the young genilemaa on the following night* 

When the hour of assignation arrived, the incestuous mother, in order to gratify her 
own crimina) and brutal passion, met her son at the place of rendezvous, and peitoitted 
him to enjoy her person. 

The iVuit of this horrid and appalling artifice, was a daughter, whom the beastly 
mother caused to be educated very privately in the country. When the girl reached 
maturity, she was considered an incomparable beauty. Just as she had attained her 
fourteenth year, her father*-brother, who never had the slightest suspicion of his 
relationship to his daughter, and sister, met her at a Ball, and became so captivated 
with her charms, that he actually married her, before liis mother could prevent the 
monstrous union. As soon as the wretched, disgusting, and guilty mother learned 
what had happened, and overwhelmed with remorse of conscience, she waited upon 
the Arch- Bishop; communicated to him the astounding secret, and begged be might 
direct her how to act in so unpreccdent a dilemma. The recital horrified the Prelate. 
After reflecting however for a while, he solemnly charged her never to let her son and 
daughter, who were living in love and innocence, know what had passed; as they were 
happily ignorant of any criminal intention, so that heaven would acquit them of all 
participation in her vile guilt, which was so flagitious and enormous, as to shut her out 
for ever from the mercy of Heaven. 
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MR. Forrest's hamlet. 



We never had an exalted opinion of Mr. Forrest's histrionic genius ; but we coo 
fess that his personation of Hamlet the other night, was so low on the scale of 
mediocrity, that it has thrown down the image, which a hope of his improvement had 
raised in our minds. The charact<;r of Hamlet suffered most egregiously in his hands* 
He should have known, or some kind, sincere friend, if he has any, should have ad- 
monished him, that Hamlet yfn% a part with which he could not grapple, because nature 
and education have denied him the great requisites, that are required for the impressive 
representation of that diflicult performance. The active genius — the cultivated mind, 
the energy of conception that are necessary to hit ofi*n natural and spirited portrait,, like 
Young's, or even Booth^s — vivid with the boldness of its colouring, and animated by 
the happiness of its contrasts of light and shade. It is a truth, and a melancholy one 
for the future fame of Mr. Forrest, that he has fallen a sacrifice to the art of puffing. 
National vanitt, the besetting sin of American Editors, has indiscreetly placed him 
at the head of the tragic school, before he has imbibed the rudiments of knowledge, 
that would qualify him for the station ; it has '* Championed" him to fling away 
the censer, and take up that heavy armour of Melpomene which is entirely too 
ponderous for his puny energies. Though in Damun, FtrgtnttM, Tell^ logo and 
jLear he is very far from the point of excellence, yet in these exhibitions, he makes a 
creditable stand, in comparison to his . utter, intolerable and absolute failure in the 
Prince of Denmark. In this character he is destitute of the primary essentials, which 
are indispensably necessary to embody the author's ideas. As a lover Mr. Forrest is 
cold and revolting, the tenderest passion of the heart he cannot paint ; his voice is too 
inharmonious, to breathe the euphony of the lovers sigh ; or speak the langua^ that 
is swe^ in every whispered word, so that it never yields to the passion or feehngs of 
Hamlet ; and as for his countenance, it is in every situation, as calm as the Dead Sea» 
because it is never agitated by a gust of flexibility, or a breeze of expression; there 
sensibility drifts without a ray from the beacon of the heart to direct it. Whether he 
rejoices, rages, despairs, or mourns, the same dull, dreary and unmeaning disposition 
of features presents itself. His elocution is also incorrigibly defective ; there is a 
hiatus in his enunciation that renders tragic verse very dissonant; where it should be 
highly accented in declamation it is sunk into a nasal drawl; in fine he seems to have 
bat on« string in the delivery of his dialogue ; for m love, in war, in fury, in sarcasm, 
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and ID pvn, the fame rapid and moootoDoot anifonnitir prerafla. Bat let Ut tonaUar 
hia HamleU His reeeptioa of the ghott efhteed a total absence of the 'powers of con- 
ception, expression snd execution; at its first nppearance, instead of erincing that 
awful terror and appalled feeling, which such an apparition would naturally produce, 
he tiarted like a Maniac, after receiving a shock of electricity, and fell back into tbe 
arms of Horatio, bellowinsr with stentorian fury, the solemn invocation. " JingeU and 
Jdini$ier$ of grace i^e" His mode of sirearing Horatio, and Marcellus, hj the JW, 
not by ihebUdg of his sword, was one of hi^ best/wtnls. In the scene of his a$tmmed 
fmadnuMy with Ophelia, he was no more Itke a mad lover, than he was like Jupiter 
wielding the thunder on Olympius. The only tolerable hU he made, in our opinion, 
was his sarcastic replies to Polonius, which were well delivered ; but whv take tl» 
Wand of office from him, and describe, like a conjurer, aemi-circlea of enchautment, 
almost iVom one box to another. 

He was not by an^ means effective or felicitous, in his instructions to the players ; 
and as for his recitation of the reflections on man, snd the beautiful soliloquy on life 
and death, we vostriVBLT have heard school boys in Dublin, give them wtiD aapetior 
grace of elocution and picturesque action. Mr. Forreat haa been too latkg on the stage 
to fail altogether in his representation ; in the cioset scene, except his convulsive sMc- 
sag fit on the entrance of the Spectre, indeed, he gave us some fleams of feeling and 
conception,' particularly in his imposing management of the pictures. It is only ia 
this scene he make* **« paipMe Atl." ' 

Mr. Forrest is in the habit, we perceive, of tampering with his author, either by 
alterations, that are often ungrammatical ! of words and emphasis— or else by the prun- 
ing knife, which make the admirers of the Avon Muse, stare and exclaim with Sir 
FreUhl.--" Zounds" Mr. Forrest '<the hatchet."! In the grave scene, Laertes had 
been calling on those assembled to " bury him with his sisterJ* Hamlet leaps into tbe 
grave, and offers to be immured with him. The Prince dares him to the performance 
of his wish, by uttering — " Be buried ^uick 4rc." Mr. Forrest laid a strong emphasis 
on ** buried*'' an tmproetng innovation, in his opinion, which a Kemble, or a Young had 
not the daring temerity to hazard ; but the American Rosdui is a dramatic democrat ! 
Mas. BAavBs, who is always efficient in the service of the tragic Muse, gave as 
Ophelia with pathos and grace. In the road scene especially, ahe made a powerful 
appeal to tbe feelinrs of tbe sudience. Ma. BAaar's ghost was a performance of 
undeniable merit. Laertes' was not suited to Mr. WoodhulPs powers : it is a trying, 
difficult part, being all action and bustle; so that it demands the judgment of the man 
with the figure of tbe boy ; and the fate of almost the last act, depends on the spirited 
performance of this passionate character. 



A HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE INSURRECTIONS OF 1793 AND 180i, 

IN IRELAND. 

In an essay, under this head, in our next number, we will furnish historical proofii 
that all the actors who assumed the leadinr characters of the disastrous and sanguinary 
tragedies got up in 179S and 1909, were Utopian men of wild ambition, visionary and 
deranged demagogues, whom, as honest and talented a historian as Ireland ever pro- 
duced, WiLLuai FARnmLLf jnstly denominated, *' a band rf ieeond-rate Uneytre and 
petty adventurers.** Where, would we ask, is the Irishman of reading and impartiality, 
who can impugn the truth of the Emperor Napoi^bon's assertion respecting tbe utter inca- 
pacity of the Quixotie patriots, who madly reared, and iniqaitously fired, the funeral pile, 
* "^ *' ' ' ' ' * * ' ^ '""' ' pare such en- 

Jackson, Ar- 
lif, casta halo 

of fplendour over tbe errors of his compeers) I^ord Edward'^itxgerald, William James 
Macneven, Thomas Addis Emmet, Thomas Reynolds, (the traitor) Oliver Bond, and 
the frantic Robert Eimnet^wilh Danibl O'CoirNBLL, tbe accomplished statesman, the 

^a^__,^_|'^| A. - ^^jt * * At _^J L.I II _ L •! &1- 1 A S ^T A. At • A« • 




cradons of their country, in a comparison with the illustrious and incorruptible Liberator 
of our native land. But to compare these antithesis of patriotism — these anCipedes ^ 
pradenoe, with the eloquent sage, who has earned tbe btxiiival ORATirosfi of irtlaiffl. 
Is like exhibiting a moIe-hiJI at tkp foot of the ^oud-diademed Brakmh, in the eonaty^ 
of Kerry. 
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THB TEAR OF BEAUTY. 

TO MART OF CASHKL. 

I ti1k*d of the woei of the days thai ara past — 

Of afflictions and trials Mvere ; [cast. 

How the MajT-inom of life was with ttorms over- 
How the blossoms of hope were all nipt by the 
blast;-- 

And Beauty nt list'ning to hear. 
Of hardships and dangers, and many a wrong, 

And of toils that beset nie so near— 
Of Tpaacbery*s soare, and Ingratitude's tongue^— 
I told : — and *twas pleasant the tale to prolong— 

For Beauty repaid with a tear. 
Ah ! toft form ofBeauty, that gladdens the ioul I 

la aqght as thy sympathy dear— 
When thy bright beaming eyes with benignltv roll, 
When hMves thy full bosom at pity*s control* 

And thy roses ara wash*d with a teair f [doom. 
When dark roll the clouds that overshadow our 

When toils and when tenors appear ; Jsume .* 
When the storm*bursting waves all their fury as- 
Then the sun-beam of Ho'rs that can break through 
the gloom, 

HcAUTT ! roust shine through a tear. 

Tes, Beauty — thy tear, that from sympathy flows, 

To manhood shall ever be dear. 
*Ti8 the balm of all ill, and the cure of all woes ; 
And the heart-rankhng wounds of remembrance 
shall close, 
That Beauty has wasliM with a tear. 

JUVERNA. 
Broaduay, Oct IBfB. 

THE CAXADIAJf GIRL. 

1 saw her by the dimpling lake,* 
JttsTwhen the $un*s last ray was setting, 

And |)aiifed to hear her soAly wake 

The lover's ta(e of sad regretting — 
Till every note that passed along, 
Inspired me with her magic long. 

The loveliest of the lovdy far, ^ 
She seemed in that retreat so lonely. 

Bright hallowed by the vesper star. 
Which o*er her then was twinkling oaly, 

Givinc a charm to that loved spot, 

IVhJcb never yet has been forgot 

And^as the wood she wandered threvgh. 
Her milk pail in lier hand she carried, 

Kor made one minute's pause to view 
A youth, wlio fondly there bad tarried, 

The throbbings of his heart to tell. 

And love's too sure enchanting s|mkU. 

Oh ! never yet has pleasure wove 
ARMind the heart Mich soft attraction» 



• Laib CiiviEaB. — Of the many beaotiful lakes 
that surround the neighbourhood of Quebec, there 
is none more interesting than Calviere. The scen- 
ery is deliftbtful, and such as to attract the admi* 
iBikNn of the lover and the poet. An eveningr's 
mi} in a canoe, across its peaceful and shaded bo- 
eom,. which reilecu book the shifting figures of tlie 
foitSM, while the parting sunbeams ara but faintly 
thrown among the waviQg branches, has often been 
to me the souxeeof grwit and uniotenupted pleas- 



At binds me to this tinted grove. 

Adorned in nature's gay perfectbn — 
Forming a blushing arbour sweet, 
Whera two young nearis might gladly meet 

There is a pure — a sacred bliss, 

That o*er the soul comes gently stealing. 
When musing in a spot like this. 

Touching the very soul of feeling :— 
And oh ! that I its joys con Id share 



joys 

Vl ith my beloved Canadian fair. 
Quebec, 1829. 
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I 0AW THEE, DEAR ERDT* 

[ saw thee, dear Erin f in loneliness weeping — 
For round thee had gathered the dark clouds of 
wo : [sleeping 

And the bravest, the best of thy child len were 
In death's torpid slumbers in ewdness below ! 

Thy banner was k>w ! and its green folds in sad- 
ness, [brave I 
Were s'ained in the gore of the true and the 
And thy harp, that once swelled its wild numbers 
In gladness, [grave. 
Hung silent and sad o'er the miostrers lone 

But the faint smile of joy o'er thy pale cheek was 
glowing, * [©y*— 

And the bright glance of hope was seen in thine 
For a beam of refulgence from heaven was flowing, 

To gladden with brightness thy sorrowful sky ! 

Entwined with a cliaplec of heavenly gkny, 

O'CofiaBLL ! for ever thy patriot name 
Shall gladden thy country — and long shall her 
eioqr* [thv fame! 

Though dark with ber sonowi, be bright with 

HARP OF THE YALE. 

Cheai-Bmrringi&n, (Mum.) Od. 18t9. 



SONNET TO FANCY. 

Whene'er my food imagination strays 
With thee, sweet maid ! along thy motley bow'r. 

With ioy 1 wander through each wjnding mate. 
And eager grasp each i^ay and gaudy flow'r. 

'Tis tlien the ohanning maid fbr whom I sigh. 
Without reserve comes flying to my ams, 

Lore's ardtent eassloii beaming in Iter eye ; 
While 1 witii rapture gaie ujpon herehannii 

But when those airy visions quit my sight, 
And all the gay delusive cmrd is o*er. 
With various passions is my bosom tore t 

My love Is flown— my joy, my soul's delight ! 
O Farct ! change the scene — these cares dismiss^ 
And kuidly realise each fond Ideal bliss ! 

ULLm. 
Broeme-HreM, 



HAEVSONnS FAREWBIA TO BCM 

HABP. 

To not EniToa op ras laisa Saitu>r 

Sir— I WM mtich pleased with Ma. Kian'i beau- 
tifiil and AiUiig apostrophe to Jknii Hamp9mCi 



I 



aM 



OrigiiuU p0€ifg. 



JSarp, A eftitlrman of the county of Londomlerfy, 
now t resident in this city, who read the poem and 
jour accompanyiiif note, wiih admiration, gave 
ma the copy of the last song that tlie **^mphion of 
J^giiiigan*^ sang to his harp befoie his death. 
The following is my English version of it, which is 
far from conveying the poetic spirit and plaintive 
teoderness of the original. 1 remain. Sir, &c. &c, 

CAROLAN. 

"The Ba»d loved to sing the tale of other times, 
and the deeds of Erin^s heroes. On the cliffy of 
Magilligsn, he loved lo listen, when the dark -robed 
moon was rolled behind her hill, to the rushing 
8ui]ges, as be raised the strain of wo.*'— Law. 

Fioro AlbinU bills the minstrel came, 

Across the wild wave's starry foim ; 
Bent down with grief his aged /mine— 

And sought again his native borne. 
His lonely harp beside him hung, 

But silent were iti iDurmurtngs; 
Its chords of gladness all unstrung — 

Jn sorrow cbain*d the trembling strings. 

But at his dying hour, again 

That barp its silent slumbers broke, 
In pensive tones a plaintive strain 

Of music wild the minslel woke. 
Sad were the murmurs of forewell, 

Along that harp of sorrow pourM, 
In one deep, low, unmeasured swell 

Of music from each trembling chord. 

*' Farewell to the strains, that so sweetly were 
stealing 
Tliy t^right chords of melody softly along ! 
Ob ! never agam, in the impulse of feeling, 
Shall lireathe o'er thy strings the wild numbers 
of song! 

Never, oh ! never this sad lorn harp forsaken — 
Slumbering coldly in solitude's chain, 

Numbers of music shall ever awaken, 
Or swell with the uiumphs of £auf agiain ! 



In the ruin'd halls of my sires I found thee, [old, 
Where the spirits of heroes, who stittrtg tbee of 

HoverM at mianight in silence around thee, 
And waird their complaintso'ertby bright chords 
of gold. 

Id the hours of my youth, from those proud balls 1 
bore thee. 
And thy sad strings again with gladness I strung 
But still would a murmur of sorrow breathe o'er 
thee. 
And blend with the sweet notes that over thee 
hung. 

Then back to the ruins of thy sorrowful slumbers, 
Where the owl shrieks at midnight her mouru. 
fultale; 

And wake the wild plaints of thy dolorous numbers 
In anthems of gnef to the echouig gale. 

Never again mav the soft strains of gladness, 
Dear harp of Ullui f be chanted by thee .' 



Nought hut the grief-breathing wallings of sadne«f 
Until the home of thy minstrels is free! 

Soon shall the bright beams of liberty's mombg 
O'er thee, green Aeiga !* in splendour arise. 

Like a day-star of Hope, o'er thy sweet valleyi 
dawning, 
Lighting with beauty thy-eoul-cheeriog skies! 

Then let some minsirel-boy quickly restring thee. 
Harp of my country! to music again. 

Forth from the gionm of thy solitude brin« thee. 
And tune thy lov'd wires unto Liasarr's strain! 

Farewell, to the sweet tones of music for ever! 
That woke their sad sounds to thy tmnilous 
songs; 

Those wild strains of music to breathe again nerer, 
*Till Fbeedom shall blot out thy country's dark 
wrongs. 

Then back to the drear of the balls where I Ibuod 

thee 

Chain'd in the slumbers of solitude there- 
Loud be thy tones, as the wind murmurs mund 
thee, [air! 

And wafts thy wild notes through the tremulous 



* An ancient name of Ireland. —Vide Pepper*i 
History of Ireland, page 36. 



TO AJDAJK Kn>D, ESQ. 

ADTBOB or THE " BUBON CBltV,** IMD OTHKM POBMS. 

Oh ! sweetly sleeps the Huron chief 

Beside his own bright native lake- 
No war-whoop now, or songs of grief, 

The Indian warrior's rest may break. 
Beneath the toi«4ring pines of green. 

That bend them o*er that starry ware, 
A lonely mound of earth is seen. 

That marks that silent chieftain's grave. 

Nought but the flowers that sweetly bloom 

Beneath the wUdwond's leafy shade, 
Adorn the lone unsculptured toob. 

In which that hero'f corse is laid. 
Unlionoured though his silent bier — 

Yet many a future tongue shall tell 
Of the wild hunter of the deer. 

How brave be fought-^how nobly fell ! 

Yet not neglected is his rest — 

Since o'er the minstrers chords of gold. 
Beside that green lake's silver breast. 

The story of his wrongk is told. 
Then, muse-loved Kiop ! let the numbers be. 

That pour thy thrilling harp along, 
The stoiy of the brave and free. 

The theme of thy undying song. 

CAROLAN. 

J^'evhYvrkj OctoUr, 1829. 
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" Whato'er maj be eur huable lot, 
Hy fof » denouneM — by friends forgot— 



ThioA is our soul — our tigiiy oorvtinSo-^ 
Gem or the Ocean— Lotblt EMEmiLiy Isle.** 
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HISTORY OF IREIiAND. 



CHAPTER Xa. 



»r. 



The reigns of XiuoHAiDn, Sior-Laim^, Eocbaibb V.~Na^al Arcuitbcturi 
IN Irklanq,— Natal exploit at Dvndalk. — Tre reigns or EotRAioB VL 

AND HI8 BROTHER CorlUfNO, OF LUIOHMDR, AND ArT II.— ThE REIGNB OF FlA- 
CUA, OlIOLL, and AiRGEADHHAR.-— ThR ACCBE8I0N OF EOCHAIDS YIL, OF 
DUACH, ANJ> OF LUGHAIDH III. TO THE IrISH ThRONE. 

Prince L(joh:aidh, the eldest son of Eadhna, the late moaateh, mowtted the 
throae of his ancestors without oppositioD, A. M. 3397* He is distingoished i& 
the royal genealogy of Iialand, by the surname of Jardhoinn^ which signifies, in 
Irish, the dark-brown haired Prince. This Prince had a soul inflamed by military 
ardour, and a passion for gfory ; and no sooner had he grasped the sceptre of 
paver, than be pronptly resRhred to carry bis. bold Rmbitious projects into ezecu- 
tioR. He raised a formidable army, wiUt which he auurchied into tiller, for the 
«kvo«ed pnrpose of compelling tbe Piinee of that Province to pay him the usual 
tribute* The Ultonian chieftain, eonsidering the demand unwarrantable, appealecl 
to his people, who, at his call, rose en maM«, ta resisl the aggressive invader. A 
desultory system of warfare, attended by variouR success, was carried on for years 
between the belligerants ; but at length. Prince Sior-Laimh, (or the long-handod) 
of the boueaof Ir, an as^pirant to the supreme mofmchy^ wRrmly espoused the 
cause of the Ultonians, and soon turned the tide of fortune in their fiivour. 
LoGHAiDH waa vanqniBbed in aevBrid sldrmiahes, and obliged to retreat to Clo* 
oBBR,'<^ in the couaty of Tyrone. Scarcely had he encamped here, ere he was 

* Cloohxe, is a considerable town, agraeaUy situated on the wfndiag river of Lanny 
in the connj^ of Tyrone, at a dtstaace of 104 miles from Diiblin. St Palriek made 
Clogher a Bishop's See, A. I>. 467 and ordained St. Mac Gartfn, the companienof his 
travels, as well as his fellow laboorer in the vineyard of ChristUuiily, the first prelate 
of It. Oar national Apostle remained two years in CHi^her, to superintend the erection 
of the Cathedral, and of the abbey, whieb be dedicated to the Blessed Vii|^ Maiy. 
The Cathedral if ttill in fine preservation, having ondemne withhi the last ceBtnij, 
several repairs; but in ISOe, the abbey Was rednecd by fire to ^e heap of rttin^ that 

Vol. I -M. 
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attacked by Sior-Laimh, at the head of the Ultoniang. The battle, aa usual, was 
Iferce and desperate, and after a heroic resistancey in which the courage and Ta« 
lour of the inoaarch, shone with the brilliant splendour of Milesian chiTatry, 
victory, notfrithstanduigB deckred itself for tfao Vhoniaos. The monarch and hia 
principal officers, fell in this sanguinary and decisive conflict. The viclofioua 
Stor, after rewarding his Ultonian allies for their spirit and bravery, proceeded fcr 
Tara, where the Arch-Druid placed the crown upon his head* During the whole 
perM^of hia re^, this manaaDh nieaad Dooppaftunity-of oppreean^ die deaceM- 
aalaoffieber; but, at tength, thoaworilaf EocHAJDS,thesoaofLughaidh»of Aft. 
dynasty of Ueber, terminated his hfe in battle, in the seventeenth year of his regid 
•way« The victor, Eocn aidh UnaRc has, or Eochaidh of the ships, was soleoMiJ^ 
inaugorated monarch, oo th» atoaa ef dostioy, at Taia, A. M« 8392. The appel- 
latian of Unarehea^ was bestowed upon this Prince, because during bb warftr» 
wMi bis predecessor, Stor, he was A*e<|lieiitly oliliged to embarlt l3t fbnm tm 
h9tfi of ^mall skifi^^ or Curnid^ai radel^ instructed of wattles and horse^hidea, 
wyoh enabled hiai».io the saftst stormy aeaaons, to escape to his laige vesaeh^ 
vUch Hfered rouad tb^ cee^t, ftftm tlietpufsqk of the royal army. 

MMt- fasUndi •«•» in tfaoea aariy da^ had afaipa of -^^gr^'i^r ud ^iagnA. 
naval architecture, cannot be denied by any one thai reftects^on the fact, that the 
art of ahip-buildiDg vaa oarriad to perfection by the eariy Mileaiatis^ who had shipa 
of aa great tunnago as the Carthaginians. Tacitcb is a condustve evidenee, ta 
demonstrate the fact of our having large fleets at those periods, when the st31 
bosom of the ocean had not yet been furrowed by the keel of a British baric. But 
the apecies of small boata of which, we h^e spoken, were found more useful in 
facilitating the landing of troops on insular stations, or in hurrying their embariuUion, 
k^ ^ijnqk^or shallows, ao as to escape the pursuing foe, than vessels of heavier 
btiidfBqs We a^etpld^y Caesar, tbajt he employed cribs, or cturocfcs, in trana- 
poijliilg his.soldiers over the rivers: ip Spaip^ I» the days of this iptince, (£o- 
c^^^p^) Irelaiidy Caf^hage, and Egyptf were the three greatest maniime powers 
in the world. 

Bede has honourably admitted, in his Ecclesiastical history of Brihun^ thai ft 
wvi'to oa England was indebted lor their naviU and mural an^tecturct Gildaa* 
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now remains «8 the mooameatsAd sepulchre of its former arcbitectaral grandeur. The 
tomb of the M'RennaSi the ancient chieftains of Truach, sfVnds in one of the sisks. 
James L by a roval grant, made to George Montgomery, Bishop of Clogher,. invested 
this see with all the lands which belonged oriffinally to the abbey. 

The suburbs of this town are enriehed and embcflllshed with the mansion and da* 
msins of the Bishop, and Dean of Clogher, and the qfdvan groves of Fordroas and Ldie 
horvie, sesve to impart addition^ tkits.of beauty to the Inndseapcr — Emvoa* 

tv'<On the arrival of theBpmaos, the inlipbitant« of Britain had lew vessels, except 
th« small ocaft employed in fishing and piratical expeditions, to the . neighbooriflg 
countries. These I'essels.sddoai exceeded twenty tons burden, were constructed or 
frame timber work, cased with wicker, and lined externally and internally, with hides 
of animals. The sails were of skins, and cordage of thongs. They were seMbm em- 
ployed in commeroe, which then, and for a century nPtxr, was priaeipslly carried an In- 
Jiruh k^ttomt. 

The Romans, in some respects a naval power, increased tbe.sfa^i|Nng, an/ac as xtkit 
ed ie* tiade and eaflsmerce, ki respest to Bamber,but res&ricced the si^^ to aboutsevanr 
ty-eight tons burden, and absolutely prohibited ships of war; for though they bad 
powarffll Ustta in the British harbours, for the protection of the Island, they were, eithet 
DrangfaA from Italy > or. pnrehased from Venetian mei-cbants : consequently, on these 
vesseU beia^ withdrawn^on the departure of the Uomaos^tbe Britons suffered as mucb 
in their.mantime affsirst at in Qthar'raspeeis, for. their native vessels became an easy 
prav. to the Ftank and Saxon piralee s^ saa, and ^itere not secure, even in their own 
Larmni^ wjnoh rsdwiAMi ths wtarnaVsAmaierQ&.to its lowest ehb^ and qoite^ annibibyted 
theyformgn icad^ 

*^ "Blis Ai^|k^Siiwnii in vdatto oppose the Daneti were t^^^ed to. have rcooumt 
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of Valeotm, in }il» eputle on Britain, written A. D. 560, states, '^tbat the Hiber- 
fuanslad large sliips for the purposely of war; t>Ut'that, in tntrylWg*<^n trsilb, they 
conveyed their cominodities over a sej. rough and Yenipestuoas, m wtcfcer bk)«(f^y 
encompassed with a swelling covering of ox-hides." At Che famous navii'l batt!^ 
bought in the bay of Dundalk, between the Irish and Danes, in the twelfth ^enturf. 
the particulars of which we will narrate in its proper place, the Irish fleet consisted 
of seventy large ships. Neither in the voluminous pages of Polybius, ndt in W6 
whole eloquent tomes of Gibbon, can a feat 6f such devoted heV6isin latid ilMigtikM«> 
xnous patriotism, be found, as wilt parallel the romantic exploitof the Irish Adi3tfrtkl, 
JFiNOALL, at the Dundalk sea-fight. 

. Db. Wabner, the liberal English historiim, aHer giving a't&cumstantial aecoil^ 
of this celebrated marine conflict, says: — 

" The contest was hot and bloody ; the chief Admiral of the Irish fleet,* FXttr- 
jBHB^ fell, covered with blood, on the Danish ship which he had boarded, und tM 
Danish General being convinced, that upon the loss of his own ship, would, fH'tlk 
INTobability, follow the loss of all his fleet, exerted aH his skill and vafoqry in oH^ 
to save it : and that he might strike terror and dismay intp the Irish, be caused the 
head of Failbhe to be cut off, and exposed to view. FmcALL, the Irish Vice- 
Admiral, on seeing the hoffid spectade, resolved to revenge the death of his late 
commander, and calling to his men to follow hioiy they boarded the Dane with irre* 
sistible fury. The conflict became terrible and destructive : but there being so 
many fresh men, to supply the place of the slaughtered or disabled Danes, the 
IrMt had ii# prospect of obtaiai&g the victory* As jinaUe» however^ ae F«igaU 
^l^as, to poe8ee»hiiine]if of the Danish ship* he was too valiant an IrisbaMo le 
think of retreiiting to Ms own; eepeciatty, without the destructioa of Siirmies:^ tfn 
Danish Prince, in revenge of the death of the Irish caomttandeft Ho took a ihwi 
lution, therefore, in this dilemma, which is not to be otpalled for dotonniaod bnu 
rety or romantic deyotedoess of gallant patriotism, in amy histoty* Making his 
way up to Sitrick, With his stvord agamst all that opposed hin, ho gifasped hnl 
in bis arms, and threw himself, with him, mto the sea, and they both perished fd^ 
gether*" 

fiocBAiDH, after his accession to the throne, did nothing, either in War or policy, 
froHhy of historioal aote^ until the twelfth year of his reign, when, In attempting \q 
wilfVert revolt^ he flied by the sword of £ochai»h VL, surnamed from Ids e^Uw^ 
4!>rdinary ewtftneee in nmntag, the Deer4iuaCer* This Prince was SAsasted m bm 
insurrectionary war against the last monarch, by his brother, CoN0tNO*Bko» 
OaLACH, (or the intrepid youth) and in consequence, they becarfte joint mow mre h t 
of Ireland. Lilie some of their predecessors, they divided the kragdom between 
thorn; but they were not suffered to enjoy the sweets of sovereignty fon^, without 
Mag dbtartied by the storms of revolt, and the pretensions 6f rivals, llie terri* 
iories of Eochaidh were invaded by LuiohaidhoIiAINH-Dkaro, (or the Prince of 
the bloody hsai) who, on coming to an enfagement with the kiiig> defeated his 
forces, aiid slew himself in the conflict. Ttw conqueror thea turned his aMis 
SLgainst CosVina, who« then unable to resist his vietorions army, fled to QmA M 
succours. 



afsia to naval orehiteetare^ and king Alfrsd,* who had been exiled in Iceland, On t€giXk* 
IAS possess ton of bis kingdom, invited over IrUh $h^'hitUderiy ^ho coottructed for hUii 
a large fleet. Some of the vessels then built, had seventy-six oars, and were getier^lf jr 
•avigated by sixty or seventy sailors. In A. D. 957, king Edgnr had a fleet of thre^ 
hundred sail^small vessels.'^-— j^^ DcmieCi Inquiry itUo the ri$e imdprogtise ^ tkk 
BfiiM JVWoy, London tdU. 1799, V6L L pagt 97. 



* The PHOcM Alfred an<l ObwsMI, ware edaoat^d in the Colls^ of May<H «• Wmrj 
Iiliigira^th« Bn^i>h btltbriam tsclify^bf kiiturioal proofr, that cannot be sabvartMl by tjm 
aa^biitry of sOaptkHtsaf.— I^itmu 

<« That'tlis IriA had letlcra anoiently, u noihiag danbtlul ; for tha dazoni of fiaglaad art 
«if<I la bavekaA Uiair lailaffs and Uarnlng, and leamad meo, from the Irish .^* 

Bfcnctr'i SlaU of Ireland, 1548. 



iM HtBior^ of Irtland. 

LmaaAiDBi in eonfle^aeacet was lakied to the tfafone without further oppoBition. 
Ho vaf dosiguated the Prince of the bloody hand, because that was the symbof 
emblaxoned op his banner, and which is Mill the crest of his posterity, the O'Neils. 
While he was felicitating himself with the prospect of a peaceable reign, his riva), 
CoKUiNG, returned from Gaul, at the head of a formidable auxiliary force, with 
which he succeeded in defeating and killing Luighaidh, in the seventh year ofbts 
administration. Co5Uii«Of having derived wisdom in the school of adversity, 
formed the determination of governing his people with matured wisdom and patriotic 
justice* He revised the laws, abolished unnecessary taxation, and adopt^ every 
expedient of policy and prudence, to aggrandize the nation* 

But neither his virtues nor his patriotism, could avert the destroying arm of am- 
bitioii. He fell in battle, by the haod of lus successor. Art II. of uie Heberiao 
dynasty, in the tenth year of his reign, lamented by the minority of the Irish iia> 
tion» who were unable to prevent his fate. — The translator of Keating gives the 
following stanzasy from an Irish bard, in praise of bis heroic qualities ; 

" Comnao the brave, with love of glory fired, 
« Oppressed by force, triumphantly expired ; — 
He raised his courage for the huk debate. 
And with a princely soul, undaunted met his i^te*^ 
Slain by the sword of Abt." 

AftT did not long retain the reins of power; that which gavelhem«i4o bis handle 
fte SWORD, wrested the royal aceptre from his grasp^ in the sixth year of bis reigiw^ 
The battle that terminaied his lifo and away, was fought at Tailanstown^ ia tba 
eouDty of Louth, A. M. 8432.* 

* TAitLAHSTOWH, IS s pTttty, roral village, situated on the shrabby banks of the heaur 
tiful river Lagao, in the raidat of the donmio of Lean Loutb, on the road to Lovooif- 
»aaaT, at the distance of fortj-tix miles N. £. from Dublin. Adjoining this rural 
village, there is an ancient Rath, or mount, which the late Lord Louth caused to be 
surrounded by a quick-set hedge, and planted by a variety of umbrageous trees and 
flowerine shrubs, so that it is now one of the most picturesque ornaments in this hi^y 
embellisried domain. About three miles from Tallanstown, is Loots, the Httle viUa^ 
from whioh the county derives Its name, and Thomas PLmrasTT, Baron of Loath, his 
title. This village was once dignified by piety, and renowned for its seven churches 
and two abbeys, all. of which, like the arcbUectaral glories of Babylon, are now wasting 
away by the consumption of time and desolation. 

St. Patrick visited Louth, or Lugh^ as it if called in the Irish, A. D. 443, sfter he had 
converted O'Car&olio the Prince of Uriel, his Princess Atkerla, and all his courtiers to 
the religion of Christ. Here he built a church and an abbey, over which he placed 
St. Mobtbb, as prior. In process of time, the IMor and Ecclesiastics of Louth, ren- 
dered themselves eminent by their learning and sanctity ; so that many princes and 
pilgrims of note, beat thekn^e of devotion before the shrine of St. Moethe. Several 
ef the Archbishops of Armagh^ made rich bequests to the abbey; and the O'Carrolls, 
O'Hanlans, and Magennises, who were the mat Milesian coieAains of the ancient 
principalit'^ of Usibl, now comprehending the counties of Armagh, MonagbaD,'and 
Louth, enriched it with munificent endowments. In an old vault in the abbey, is the 
dust of Dobtach McLoughlin, Archbishop of Armagh, who died 497 — of David Me 
Guire, 548— of Patrick Carolan, 578— of Malachy O'Carroll, S8S--of Dabdalethy M6 
Hahon, 778~of Donald Kearnagh, 1031— of Thomas O'Connor, nB6--of Luke fl^t^ 
terville, 1330— of Patrick O'Scanlan, 1963— of John Taafife, 1911— and of Nicbolss 
Fleming, 1404. Besides the foregoing prelates of Armagh, the abbey of Loath waa 
Che sepulchral eround of the OXIa r rolls, McMahoos, 0*Haolan8, and TaAflfes. 

The Prior of Louth was fined 500 marks, in IS 17, for entertaining, at his prionr, 
Frinee Edward Bruce, aad Prince Fedlim O'Connor, Prince of Connaught, his ally. On 
the suppression of the Irish monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. a grant, under the 
great seal of England, was made to Sir Oliver Plunkett, first Baron of Louth, the 
nephew of Lord Fingall, of all the lands and possessions of the abbey and priory of 
Louth. The vast hereditaments and manors, thus conveyed by Henry,^ remained ia 
the possesaioB of the Lords Louth, until Ouvsa CaoMwciiL bestowed some of them on 
the Filgates, Ruxtons, and Festers, who were noted troopers in his plundering armj 
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FiACffAy tfa« son of Moiireadheach, the conqueror of (be last monarch, aiieceecM 
^the throae, which he possessed fbr a period often years, and then fell by the 
liand of his successor, Olioll, who enjoyed the sovereignty for the space of 
eleven years, when the sword of Airgeadmhar doomed him to death, on the field 
ofbattle. " 

The oppression and cruelty exercised by Airgvadmhar, naturally produced 
discontent and disaffection ; so tliat the moment Eochaidh, the son of Olioll, un- 
furled the standard of revolt, it was the signal of a general and simultabeous insur- 
rection* The tyrant, not prepared to resist the danger that pressed around him, 
Hed to Albania, to claim assistance from his brother-in-law, the prince of that 
country. 

In the mean while, Eochaidh YII. is exalted to the throne, amidst the enthu* 
ail»txc acclamations of the Irish people, who hailed him as their deliverer from the 
despotic and intolerable yoke <^ Ah'geadmhar. But ere seven years had revolved, 
the despot returned with a mercenary army of Albanians, with which he carried 
terror and dismay through Munster. In his devastating progress, he was joined 
hy DvACH, the son of FWhadh, of the family of Heremon, as well as Luoiuidb, 
and many other malcontents ; so that his army became numerous and formidable. 
The monarcAi, with aU the forces he could collect, quickly marched to Adair,* near 

After the resti^tion, however. Lord Louth recovefed the greatest part of faisaaeestral 
pit^rty ; but subaequeotly, in consequence of his having held a high comoiand, under 
Janes II. at the battle ef the Boyae, four of his laige^estates, Salferstowo, BeauUeUy 
(near Dragbeda) Rosy-Fark, and a Hajrnestown, were coafiteated, and given to firaba- 
40B, Fofftesene, Sibthorp, and FoAer, the adherents of William. In our excursion 
from Pttblin to Deny, we shall say more on this subject. 

* Adair makes a ereat figure in our national and eccieslastical histonr: the learning 
and piety of its mooks, spread the lustre of its Qime over Europe. Before the shriiw 
of its founder, St. Nessau, one of the disciples of St. Patrick, the most proud and puis- 
sant Irish warriors, the McCartbirs, O'Baisirs, O'ConrKLLs, and 0*Moobbs; the 
prineely chielbios ot Munster's regal chivalry, were frequently devout and voluntary, 
penitents. — But broken down are thy walU»* O stately abode of saootity I fallen are thy 
domes and towers, O rural Adair 1 of primrose and cowslip decked meadows — ^thou that 
hast stood, io thy architectural pride, contemplating the shadows of thy pinnacled 
abbeys and feudal castles, pictured in the pellucid waters of the lambent and majestic 
Sharhov, that noble sire oi Srin's rivers — ^that Saturn, from which all the streams of 
Ogygia derive their existence! Thy glories are no more! the^r have flitted away like 
spectres riding on the wings of the storm. The silver-sonnding vesper bell will no 
more summon the devout to thine illuminated altars — nor shall tbe sweet-thrilling tones 
of the minstrel's harp be heard in the castle of Drsvohd, or recall in thy ivy-shrouded 
halls, the primeval greatness of McCartht-JVot^. Ah, no! Gone are thy noble 
chieftatDS ! Tbe Bai3 is no longer supported by royal munifieence; like the monaste- 
ries, churcheSj and castles of Adair, he has dwindled into obscurity and neslect; and 
with him has dwindled and decayed the memory of the renowned cteys of Erin's tri- 
umphs and chivalry, except, indeed, when they were occasionally revired by a Garo- 
LAR, a McCabx, or a Hampsok, who, inspired for a inomcDt, with the renovated ardour 
of more auspicious times, touched ana rapt by historic associations, recorded the 
achievemeDts of their ancestors, in more elegiac, but not less impassioned strains, than 
those which once reverberated through the spacious pavilions or Tar a, when brighter 
visions of happiness and fame^-when the applauding smiles of beauty, and the praise 
of royal heroes, called forth the willing, but impetuous energies, of the delighted Bard» 
and gave a loftier tone to his patriotism, a diviner expression of enthusiasm to his soul- 
entrancing song. But since the invasion of the Anglo-Saxons, our misfortunes have ren- 
dered our nationarmusic and national poetry plaintive and desponding; and well and 
aptly did a celebrated Italian composer observe, who heard Carol an sing one of his 
songs of sorrow to his harp — " tiuU i» the pathetic mime of a people who lost their libera 

The interesting village of Adair, is situated on the romaatic river Maig, which rolls 
its limpid streams into the Shannon, at the distance of six miles S. W. from the city of 
Limenck. The magnificent ruins of its abbevs, churches, and castles, are rendered 
very picturesque by tbe drapery of ivy and holly, that hang in wreaths, garlands, and 
serpent festoons, over its columns, arches, -and portals. These solemn and antique 



LitiMriekt wti^ra ke brought the invader to an enfigemaMt, A. M. 944Ql Both 
ctuefiains entered the field of (ate, with the jresolution to either conquer or die^ 
The Irish aenalists say> that there never was, perhaps^ a battle so gallanll/ aiU 
fiercely contested as this : it was heroic ambitron struggling for power, with « 
chivahric and resolute valour, that could only be subdued by death. This nmr- 
deroas conflict, which was ruled by carnage and destruction^ lasted from the get- 
ting up to the goiog down of the sun, when, at length, the brave monarch was 
prostrated amo^g the slain, which gave a dear-bought victory to Airgeadmhar* 
His chance success in this battle, put the sceptre of tyrannic power once more 
into his hands> which, for sixteen years afterwards, he pressed upon the Irisl^ 
with the moat galling weight of despotism. But despotism always generatee the 
dUMO of its own aanOiilation. The oppression of this tyrant reached tfaatpoint which 
human forbearance could not possibly tolerate ; and an insurrection, headed by 
his former friend, DuA.cii«LAOiiRAciiy deprived him of his power and life, in the 
twenty-third year of his inglorious and cruel reign, A. M. 34d0« 

Dcacu-Laghragu, which signifies, violent and hasty, was crowned monaEck 
|)y the Druids, at Tare. Our historians represent liim as a prince of the most vm 
table'^temperaflsent ; and such was the unappeasable relentlessness of his passtoa 
lor summary justice, that the moment a crkainal was condemned, he was hurriqd 
to execution. But this choleric disposition extinguished all the tenderer charities 
of iwunanity in his cold breast, whi<Ai was never, it appears, softened by that coins 
passionate mercy, which is the most magnanimous vtrtae of iha monarch* His 
quondam friend, LuOhaioh-Lai^he, or the fawn-hunter, of the dynasty of Heher, 
who bo materially assisted him in gaining possession of the crown, iNMmme dis- 
satisfled . and discontented, at not being, accordmg to compact made betweeft 
him and Duach, when they conspired against Airgeadmhar, associated in the regal 
government, resolved to have vengeance for so ungrateful a breach of faith. He 
soon found himself at the head of a powerful military force, which enabled him to 
ascend the throne, afler he had vanquished and killed his- predecessor, A. H* 
MM. Duach's reign of three years, except the events we have related, fnnith 
BO occurrence deserving of historical note. 

Laghaidh-Laighe, afler thus acquiring the darling object of his wislies, giHe 
himself up to the alternate pleasures of love and the chase, until he had completed 

ruins, serve to impress the sensitive mind with awe, sod to inspire the moralist wflh^ 
the conviction of the vanity of all terrestrial things. Yet the association which is awa- 
kened in the soul, when we walk over the graves of genius and piety, that are strewn 
through the aisles and cloisters of an old abbey, gives birth to a sentiment, that wafts 
back the heart to days of other times, and awakens it to an emotion, in which tender 
reverence asd pensive pleasure are mournfully mingled. 

Besides the ecclesiastic edifices built by St Nessan, John, Earl of Kildare, In the 
retgn of Edward I. founded here a noble priory, for the friars of the order of the holy 
Tnnity. Some larce and very perfect ruins of^his priory still remain ; paiticularly the 
firetted roof, enriched with Mosaic paintings, which are yet beautiful, though la decar. 
The steeple resembles a castle, and is destined to brave the stormi of future ages. In 
1415, Thomas Fitzgerald, Earl ofKildare, erected here, on the sooth side of the river, 
another friary for Augustinian monks. The choir, stalls, and nave, which have escaped 
the fViry of Elizabeth, and of the vile Attilla, Cromwell, still remain as mementos of its 
primeval magnitude. Great skill and elegance of sculpture, have been employed in 
the embelUshment of the arches of the windows and doors, with scriptural figures and 
martyrological symbol". The tomb of Thomas, Earl ofKildare, and Joan, his wife, 
who was the daughter'of James, Earl of Desmond, which was erected in the Gray Fr1« 
ary, by their son James, A. D. 1465, to commemorate their memory, is a fine model 
of mortuary architecture. 

The majestic mansion and extensive domain, of the late Wtndam Q,uin, Esq. impart 
en aur of rural and picturesque grandeur, to the beautiful scenery of Adair. A laige 
deer-park, diversified with gentle hills and sloping valleys, through which are inter 
apersed groups of venerabU oaks and old spreaoing tbornf, extends a considerabl 
length, like a fringe of emerald, along the edge of the transparent current of (he Mt% 
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the seventh ycac of hia regaf sway ; when his successor, AtrcvD-HtrAOR^ 9f (he 
royal Tme of Ir, challenged him to the martial field, where he forfeited hts Kfe and 
crown, A. M. §497. 

Dr. Keating presents us with a very romantic episode, relative to king 
Luighatdh, which the classic reader will at once trace to that fictitioos loom, that 
wove the amours of Endymion and Diana — poetic invention. 

** This Prince,** says the Doctor, " it seems, as he was hunting in one of his 
forests,*' was separated from his retinue, and, in his endeavour to rejoin his suite, 
he was met, in a gloomy labyrinth, by an old withered hagj who, after promising to- 
conduct him to his friends, succeeded, by her hiscivious blandishments, in sedue^ 
ing the gionarch to her embraces, who, *< nothing loath,*' no sooner threw one of 
his arms round her shrivelled neck, and began to caress her, than the aihyl was 
matamorphosed into, a blooming maiden, of S\e most encfaantidg beauty.** 

This allegorical representation of the genius of Erin, was introduced, no^ doubt, 
by the adtilajtory court Laureate, of the Irish king, by such another fawning syce- ' 
phant, as '* the deep-mouthed Southbt.*' When fiction creates a Numa Pom* 
piLius, she can easily bless him with the celestial charms of an EaBRiA. If 
Southey, the time-serving apostate — the unprincipled defkmer of the itlostrioaa 
Byron, had lived in the days of Caligula, he would have lauded hid horse as an 
accompUsbed senator, and ascribed to him *' every virtue under hearen**' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The family coAtiTtoN op the PniwryBs op thb Housb op 1», to ]sanf»> 

TAIN THB rOSS&BSlON OP THB IrISH MoNARCHT.— ThB RBIGIT OP AoVB*Dlh 

THORBA AND ClOMBAOlTH, AND QVECN MaCHA. ^BuiLDIKO OP THB P^KOV^ 

PALACE OP EmaNIA, IN THE COUNTY OP ArMAOH. TrE ELEVATION OF Rb^ 

ACBTA TO TRB THRONE, AND BIB WARS WITH THE ALBANIANS. 

A. M. 3497. AoDH RxTADHy or the red, being a wise, shrewdy and poSitaeal Pnoosr 
who, profiting by tint melancholy fate that attended so many of his royal ptede* 
>ce8Sor8, for ages, came to the determination of making a compact with all bis rela* 
tivea of the Irian dynasty, that would insure the stability of the t«gal authority, in 
the hands of the members of that family. — He therefore summoned the xuiMBl 
estates to Tsra, and in their presence, ratified a solemn treaty, with his prioe^ai 
relatives, which stipulated between the contracting parties, ^at hitBself, aiid each 
of his brothers, or each of their eldest sons, should reign in rotation -to t«Psiity*«BS 
years, and that they should cordially unite in defeating the pretensioiis a£ tli» 
houses of Heber and Heremon, to tho monarchy. The national estates gavia tbeir- 
sanction to the agreement, and this act of seitleineni was formally recorded in th* 
great Book of the Lawa. 

Whether the other pretenders to the throne, were intimidated by this fasaiiy 
ainance,,or by^the standing army, with which the king then garrisoned all the strong 
holds in the kingdom, we have no historical evidence, or data, to solve the ques* 
tion ; but it appears that Aodh enjoyed a tranquU reign of nineteen yearsy wliich 
was terminated by the fata) catastrophe of his being drowned, while passing aeai^ 
aract at Belleck, in the county of Donegal, which, to this dayi in coHMntro<M«tiott 
of the event, retams the appellation of ** Eas-ruadky^^ or the red-dilL 

In pursuance of the terms of family compact, his brother, DithorbAj asssriMd 
the regal office, and af\er a prosperous reign of twenty years, undistuvMI byeivU 
or foreign wars, he died at Tara, of a malignant distemper, A. M* 8518. Hw 
nophew, Ciomb aoitb, the son of his brother, Fionntan, ascended the vaoaiil« 
tbroDCi without dispute or molestation. Possessing talents oTprime order, w4licii* 4 
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were bigbly ci|ltivate4 by education, be commenced hu reign under the most bcil* 
liant auspicee. His weU-known prudence and elevation of mind, presaged the 
happiest results from his administration. He signalized the first acts of his regal 
authoritj, by enacting wise laws, and fraraing beneficial institutions for the pro- 
motion of national happiness and prosperity. After laying his plans of government 
before the national assembly, he married his cousin, the beautiful MACHA-RUiiOH 
or the red-haired daughter of king ^odh. Though this celebrated Princess had 
red tresses, yet our historians represent her as the loveliest woman of her age. 
This monarch governed the kingdom with such justice and impartiality, that he 
was emphatically denominated, the second Ollamh Fodhla. 

AiVer a beneficial reign of twenty years, rendered memorable by the blessings of 
peace, enjoyed by his people, he died at Tara, A. M. 3559. Aa soon ^as the 
honours dae4o his obsequies were paid, the eldest son of Dithorba, on whom the 
right of succession to the crown devolved, in consequence of Aodh, the father o€ 
the Queen regent, leaving no male issue, claimed the throne as his just and indis- 
putable inheritance. But Macba, animated by a spirit of courage, that has immor- 
talized her name, boldly entered the house of the national convention, and before the 
representative majesty of the kingdom, eloquently asserted that, as the daughter 
of Aodh, and the widow of Ciombaoith, she was the legitimate successor to the 
throne; that she wished to adhere to the laws of the realm, and obtain the sanc- 
tion of that august assembly, in her proceedings ; but that, if justice was denied by 
them', in contravening her legal and unalienable rights, she must in that case 
resort to the sword, to enforce her claims. Druids, Brehons, and Senatorsj were 
confounded by the daring audacity of her harrangue ; but the constitutional law 
annulled her claims, and shut her out from the throne, for theie was no instance 
or precedent, which could warrant the convention to suffer a woman to reign in 
Ireland. As soon as she was told that they must surrender the crown to the right- 
ful heir, she laconically replied, *^ He must then fight up to his.ktuee in bloody 
Ufore he canphtck the diadem of my fathers from my brow.'^ After uttering 
tlHs threat, she hastened to the camp, where a numerous and devoted army wait- 
ed her orders. 

The sons ofDithorfoa, finding that the convention of the estates could not put them 
in possession of power, instantly proceeded to embody a military force, to expel 
the magnanimous heroine from the throne. As soon as the Queen learned that 
they were advancing on Tara, in hostile array, she marshaUed her troops in the 
great square of the pahice and addressed officers and soldiers, in the most moving 
and impassioned terms of eloquence, it is easy to judge, what effect the appeal cm 
a beautiful Queen,faad en the susceptible affections and combustible enthusiasm, of 
an Irish army, composed, as it was then, of courage and chivalry. Eveiy heart-Was 
inflamed, and every tongue was loud in the exclamation — *' Let your Majesty lead 
us 10 the enemy's camp !" In a moment, this intrepid Amazon mounted her war 
hovBe, and at the head of her devoted soldiers, marched forward to meet the 
coming foe. 

When she approached the eminence, in the county of Meath, where the 
insurgents were encamped, she immediately drew up her troops in order 
of battle, and, before she gave the signal of attack^ she rode along the lines, and 
addressed the most animating speech to every corps of her army ; — she re- 
minded them of the valour of ber ancestors, and the justice of her cause, '* and 
though, gentlemen," added §he, " you will combat to-day under the command of 
a woman, yet I shall prove that I am worthy of leading Irish heroes, and that, in 
the woman-heart of your Queen, there is glowing the chivalric spirit of my Mi- 
lesian fathers." 

Eveiy column, inflamed with burning ardour, rushed to the charge ;— the onset 
was terriUe and destructive ; for the troops of Dithoiba were brave and det^ 
mined, so that they stood before the spears of the assailants, ijke a wall of brass : 
the Queen, with invincible courage, rushed to every point of danger, raUied and 



tmmiamtot every ^traatuig colamti, then placJaf benelf at tbe bcftd oftke liea- 
rj archers,* and the houaehold troops of Tar&, she made an impetyow and 
kmistible aBsault on the atrong position, defended by the sons of Diathorha in 
person, and the flqwer of their army, which she carried in a gallant style, and 
succeeded in capturing a great number of her opponents, aod putting her rivals 
and their fugitive soldiers to a shameful flight; — leaving in the hands of the con- 
quering heroine, their camp, equipage, and spoils. This most decisive victory* 
gained by Macha, struck her enemies with fear and dismay, while it augmented 
her adhereQts, who now reverenced her with a kind of idolatrous admiration. 
When she returned to Tara in triumph, several members of the national 
convention, who bad opposed her pretensionr to the throne, fled, and the Arch* 
Druid concealed himself in the sanctuary of the temple- But Macha, too ma|^ 
nanimous for revenge, displayed as much clemency in the cabinet, as sh^ did 
Talour in the combat, by publishing a decree of general amnesty, which had the 
effect of making former enemies, her attached friends. 

Diathorha, overwhelmed with affliction, and dejected by grief, occasioiied hf 
the late defeat, died at Dundalk, in Louth, where he and his five sons, with tfaio' 
shattered remnant of their forces had retreated. In his last moments, he earnest^ 
conjured his sons to make another effort to obtain the crown, and rescue the na* 
tion.from the disgrace of having its sceptre wielded by a woman. As soon a* 
they bad celebrated the funeral ceremonies of their father, die five prinees, 
whose dames were Baoth^ Buadhach^ Bras^ UUach^ and Barbehas, proceeded 
to recruit their army. 

When they had completed their levies, which now amounted to a fiumidaUe 
force, they matched to Granard,tin the county of Longford, where they eneansp* 

* Abchsrs. — ^The ancient Irish soldiers acquired great fame for their expertness and 
skill, in archery. No youth, however noble, would be admitted into tbe Fiona Eritm^Vf 
Irish militia, who could not, with precision, pierce a given object with an arrow, at tbe 
distance of 300 yards. These cross-bowmen did great and destructive execation in 
battle. Ferbaps the science of archery, can boast as hlgb an antiquity in Ireland, as in any 
other nation on earth. In several renowned battles, the Irish bowmen obtained the 
victory. When^ our Fingax. delivered Caledonia from the Roman yoke, bis aeeom* 
plished archers were the terror of the Roman legions. In 1S14, at the famous battle ef 
Bannockburo, two regiments of Irish archers, which O'Neil sent to the assistance of bis 
brother-in-law, Robert Bruce, contributed so effectually to the success of die Seottish 
arms, that Chaucbr, afterwards in alluding to the defeat of his couotiymen, celebrated 
the bravery of the Irish, in the following couplet : 

^ To Jilhum Scots we ne*er would yield — 
The Irish Bovrmen won the field.'' 

Spxifoaa, in a letter to Lord Southampton, dated August, 1697, extols the Irisi 
archers for their discipline and power. He says — ^'*They certainly do great exeeolioe 
with their short bows and little quiver?, and their short-bearded arrows are fearfnlhf 
Scythian-^* Hoi^uf sbed, in his chronicles, tells us that the famous oQtlaw,Robin Hood, 
fled to Irelaqd, in the reign of Richard I. ; and that an Irisbman, of tbe name of Lawler, 
excelled him in feats of archery. By an act of Parliament passed at Trim, in tbe re|gn 
of Edward IV. according to Harris, it was ordained, that " everv loyal Irishman, in the 
pale, might have an Irish bow of his own length, and one fistmele, at least, betwfact the 
necks, with twelve shafts, of the length of three quarters of tbe standard.'* Da. Haw* 
MBR, in recording the trial of skill aira prowess in archery, between Robin Hood Slid 
Patrick Lawler, in Dublin, A. D. 1195^ states that ^' Robin shot an arrow eleven seose 
and seven yards, tbe distance from Old Bridge to St Michael'echureh; but Lawler, hie 
competitor, sent his arrow three yards farther." 

t GaAVAaD is a flourishing and well-built town, environed by a rerf beanlifal aii4 
roooantic country, in the county of Longford, at the distance of 76 mues N. W.liefli 
Dublin. 

Here there is a very noble Rath, or moat, from whose sommit/a ehanaiag and div^ 
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^ And isBtttiidy deBpAtchBi fatraldt to the Qmen, VMiairing Eier mKIm to'sofw 
tendaf the erown^ or tvy the fate of asRother bailie. 0he told the herald, she 
legended the leqiiiMtioo to relio^sh the crown, with pity and seem ; b«t dial 
the was ready and willing to meet her conpetitore in battle, and abide by the 
eirenl. The Queen, ineonsequenoe, once mofe took the field, and attacked the 
•one ef Diatliorba, in their camp, at Granard, and after an obstinate ooBtest| 
gained a decisive ▼ictonr o?er them. 

The Tanquished chienains, nith the broken remains of their fbrees, precipi- 
tately retreated to Ulster, whither the victorious Queen pursued them, and over* 
taking them, in the county of Armagh, brought them to an action, in which she 
annihiialed their whole army, and made captives of diemselves. This unexara- 
pksd success, prostrated the hopes of all the Queen's enemies, and filled her 
'ftiende with exukatioo. 

When the captive Princes were brought before her, instead of upbrmdinglheiii 
for their conduct, or trcatiBg them with the insolence of a conqueror, she, with • 
jieperior graatness of soul, ratfaereomplimented them, on the braveiy they had das- 
played^ in- their wars with her, and sympathized generously in their misibrtunee. 
When it was announced toher, that a council of the Druids and Brdiens, had pae- 
sed sentence of death on these gallant, but unfortunate warriors, she indignao^ 
yevoked the senleifece, observing, *^ that Princes of the Milesian dynasty, as well 
ae'her blood ralations, should never die like criminals." The punishment she 
then imposed, was, that they should build a stately palace, almost equal hi maf^ 
nitude and grandeur of architecture, to that of Tara, for her, which should ever 
nKer be the oourt of the Princes of Ulster. She then took a gold bodkin from 
her handkerchief) and designed the plan of the famous palace of Emaniji, — m 
superb structure, which for ages subsequent to this era, A. M. 356S, was occopied 
by the kings of Ulster. This magnificent edifice, which, for extent and b^utj 
of architectnre, was only inferior to Tara, received the name of Emania, from 
the incident of Queen Macha having sketched out its form with her bodkiiK 
The Irish designation of that fabric, was, according to Dr. Keating, Earnkm 
Kacha ; — for Ea is pin, and J/um, neck ; whicb, when compounded, aignifiee lit- 
erally, the pin of the neck^ Of the immense pile of Emania, which stood near 
Armagh ; or of the princely castle of the Craob-Ruadh, or Red Brandi, sol 
a vestige of its architectural splendour remains, by which the antiquary 
could trace out its site ; for like " lieaven-btiilt Ilium," time has scattered its mu- 
ral fragments in the wmds of oblivion, but fame has sculptured its colossal image 
from the indestructible adamant of History, and placed it in the temple of im- 
mortality. The kings of Ulster were generally styled, the ** Monarchs of Ema- 
nia." OssLiN frequently alludes {not Macphersm^s Utopian Bard) to the " stately 
halls of Emania ;" and in an apostrophe, he says, " hail to thy pillared grandeur, 
Ibv^y Ealania! the seat of green Ullin*s kings." When we bring down our 
iMslory to die period, when the Collas destroyed the royal palace of Emania, we 
shall say more of it. 

Macha, hanng triumphed over all her enemies, and immortalized her neme« 
by the glory of her exploits,was suddenly seized by a fit of apoplexy, at Tara, whi^ 
terminated hex life and reign, A. M. 366G. The exploits of this illustrious heroina 
have been celebrated by the loftiest effusions of Irish eIoquew;e and epic poetry, 
t'rior to her death, she, by the concurrence of the national estates, appointed her 
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sified prespeot of six counties can be commanded. The houses ia Grmmrd, «r« 
•knoet boilt of biiek, sod the spmcloue streets are well paved. The barracks are a 
great addition to the fine appearance of the town. Gransrd gives the title of £ftrl^ fe» 
9ie Forbes' fiimity, who are of Scotch descent, siid were ennobled by Charles L Castle 
Sorbed, the elegant residenee of the Earl of Granard, is at Newtown Forbes, between 
Longford and Granard. On every side of the latter town, there are landscape ettrae* 
tiona for Aei^Dnrter and the Poet 



eoQftit), Rk&cjita, the grand-aon of king LughakUi^ oC tbe dynasty q( HeboTi h«t 
•accessor. 

He distinguished himself cmineutly, in the Queen's wars, and gasre ptinoAtt* 
possessing those qualities, that dignify the royal station. He was. a very aoibi- 
lious Prince » and no sooner had he taken tiie reigns of power, than he fitled-oilt 
A large armMnent, with which he invaded Scotland, and reduced tke eawHiy 1m 
eomplete subjection; and afterwards assumed the title of*' Monarch «f IrelalMi 
and Albany." He returned to Tara, enriched wUh spoils and trophies. A£tmm> 
glorious reign of twenty years, he was killed in battle, by his BHCceBslM% Jif^ 

«HAINE. 



To tHE Editor of the Irisu Shield j 

Sir — ^The tenth number of your excellent work, reflects, I can conscicn* 
tiously aver, credit on your talents and research. — Proceed undeviatingly^ with 
your History of Ireland, and fame and emolument, will, and niust« ultimatelj 
reward your labours. I cordially, as an Lishman, commend your inflexible bold; 
ness and fearless courage, in denouncing all those unthinking and lukewarm 
Irishtnen, who would wish to diminish the merit of the successful, and unexam- 
pled efforts of a genuine patriot, with whom the zealous, but imprudent per- 
sonages, who, unfortunately for our country, figured in the bloody events of 1798 
and 1803, are no more to be con>pared,than the honest and disinterested patriot- 
ism of the virtuous Cato, with the vicious, iuiquitous, and profligate career of 
Catalinb. The idea is too absurd to be entertained. The future historian will 
applaud O^CoNNELx, as the fortunate liberator of his country, while he shall 
reprobate the reckless and intemperate enthusiasm of men, who cannot, like 
Marius, appeal to the victories they had gained for their country. No. If tb^ 
boast of their triumphs, you can remind them of the conflagrations and tortures 
that attended them ; — if they allege that they paved the way for O'Connell tp 
emancipation, you may tell them, that it was with the slaughtered carcasses of ^ 
the best and bravest of the Irish youth ; — ^if they demand monuments^ bid them 
cast a retrospective glance at the bloody scaffolds of the Shears, the Orrs, the 
Porters, Russells, Emmets, and the countless victims, whom they consigned 
to immolation. 

I was greatly pleased with your biography of Dr. Thomas Leland ; but I will 
be so candid as to tell you, that on Plowden^s authority, you ascribe prejudices 
to him, which I think, never influenced his mind, as a historian: he was a man 
too enlightened, to follow in the wake of bigotry. That his history has faults, I 
am willing to concede ; and where he censures the Roman Catholics, 1 have no 
doubt but he was led to do so, by the representations of men whose candour he 
unthinkingly trusted. That he was a '* libellous, venal historian, who vilified his 
counti7 for a mitre/* is a swieeping charge, which rests only on the solitary ipse 
dixit of Plowden and Pepper. Plowden's anecdote is, I think, unfounacd in 
fact. — " Non vultus nan color.'** 

If you consider the following attempt to strike a line of comparison betwei^H 
HnMB«nd Robertson, is wotthy of a place in your periodical, it is at your ser^ 
irice. I iEtm, sir, your friend, Jcvsbna. 

A PARALLEL BETWEEN HUME AND ROBERTSON, AA HISTO- 
RIANS. 

IPhe tiask t have assigned myself, is one of diffieultj, one that would, to arrire 
Jit ftccoracy, tequlite the i^gantic intellect of Doctor Johnson^ and tlw aeiit^ lUs- 



wmiaatioD of that geniot, that io long ihed its critical fli^endour^ on the pages 
of the EdMwrgk iRfvtev— it is almost unnecessary to say, I mean Francis 

Jsmi^T, Esq. 

Am attempt to ascertain the comparative merits of Hume and Robertson — 
Aoae SMKielSf next to perfeotiont of historical composition — will, it is hoped, be 
aeoeptable to the readers of the Irish Seobld, and received with that indulgence, 
irtneh is due to a man, hitherto not much occupied in writing philological disser- 
tmions. This collatioOf if exhibited by a master hand, is the more necessary, as 
the celehrBted "Dr. Blair, one of the ablest critics of the last age, when delinea- 
tiMyin his leetares,the characters of other histoiians, both ancient and modem, 
omj lives us a brief outline c^the excellencies of Hume and Robertson. He, 
indeed, bestows on their compositions, summary applause ; but abstained from 
analysing their respective merits. This arose probably from motives of delicacy 
lowuds them, as his countrymen and then living cotemporaries. The name of 
^AiM^ indeed, suggests every thing that is profound and precious in criticism, as 
well as in pulpit eloquence. His critical estimates are admitted on all hands to 
be orthodox; and if we except his dissertation on Ossian, which he wrote to prop 
up Macpherson's imposition, few will dissent from the decrees and decisions of 
his opinion. , If national vanity had not led him into the Ossiauic heresy, no 
oracle would have merited more deservedly general commendation, for impar- 
tiality and fairness, in delivering the ordinances of the high judicature of Apollo, 
than Dr. Blair. 

What I intend to say of the great historians, shall be the dictation of my pri* 
vate sentiments. Now, after a careful perusal of their works, which have been 
often to me a substitate for com, wine, and oil, and many other necessary luxu- 
ries, the following are the conclusions, that have progressively been concatenated in 
my own mind, concerning them. The philosophic author of the history of Eng- 
land, is superior in judgment, industry, and acuteness ; but the author of the 
history of Scotland, carries away the palm in the graces of diction, in genius and 
oloqoenoe. Both of these writers are eminent for political informatiou, general eru- 
dition, knowledge of human nature, skill of narration, and facility of language 
—-and such language, though not so polished as Gibbon's, or so pompous as 
Johnson's, as is drawn from the richest sources of the classic spring. Besides 
tfie fundamental and gramatical excelIencies,common to the style of each — ^tbe style 
of Hnme, rich, copious, and magnificent — of Robertson, intense, glowing, and pa- 
tiietic Here is the classic stream, that labours to fiow ; there is the floating mirror, 
that shines to the very bottom. The one is fine by apparent study ; the other is fine 
without any risible effort Robertson, likewise, frequently indulges himself in 
original and animated turns of expression, that rouse attention, or enforce con- 
riction ; Hume proceeds more uniformly and methodically in his ncu'ration, with 
a kind of majestic march, over a beaten track. Yet, if be want the flame and 
irehemence, the thunder and lightning of his rival, be has the art of excelling 
him infinitely, in insinuation, and irony, and all the modes of ridicule, when 
ridicuye becomes a necessary historical weapon. This ridicule he used, it must 
be granted, too severely against the conduct of the Roman Catholics ; but when 
we cannot effectour purpose, by the means supplied by reason and argument, 
we generally resort to the arsenals of sophistry and satire, for light missiles, to 
huriat our adversaries. But when Hume wrote, there was nothing so pleasing^ 
to the voracious appetite of the popular prejudice of the time, than the defamation 
of the Catholic creed. Ridicule, however, is a rhetorical machine that ought not 
to he employed, by the historian, against the living world, since it only it^ames 
the animosities already, alas ! too prevalent. 

In history, it is more admissible — where, by indirect strokes, it may prevent 
ns from reviving the follies of our forefathers. It should be the aim of the his- 
torian, to inspire the mind with the love of goodness, and with an abhorrence of 
▼ioe— -to confirm the decisions of truth, and expose the deformities of hypocrisy 
and pngudics. Fiction, also, is another great field, where the legitimate satirist 
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toKf mUy M with drawn sword of LutiUus, striking terror into the hearts of the 
widkedf and making them blush for their secret sins. 

Hume and Robertson, are indeed, eminently distinguished for political saga* 
citj — ^that is, for penetration into the reasons of the transactions which thej 
record. The just exercise of such discernment, together with a faithlul display 
of characters and manners, is what forms the soul of true history, of which the 
facts and the Janguage are but the body. 

Robertson has given us many fine specimens of intuition >nto the principles of 
human events, and the phenomena of the human will, as in his developements of 
the Go wry conspiracy — of the hostile machinations of the French goyernment, 
and of the motives, which swayed in the vicissitudes of the beautiful, imprudent, 
but still wronged and injured Mary, the unfortunate Queen of Scots. Perhaps 
no historian, either ancient or modem, has painted the charms and misfortunes 
of a Queen, in such tender and touching colours, as he has done, in his graphic 
aiid afiecting picture of the lovely and hapless Mary. 

In his Charles V. also, his greatest work, he frequently goes to the very head 
of the Nile, by disclosing the latent sources of the measures of Princes and Gov- 
ernors; as his preliminary dissertations to that work, are a continued stream of 
historical and political wisdom. 

But, of the two historians, the expositor of English affairs, was by far the 
most conspicuous for talent of this kind. He, therefore, suffers nothing to escape 
his unvaried perspicuity; he inserts every thing in its proper place and connex- 
ion ; he traces causes in their effects, and effects to their causes ; he follows a 
hero, or a tyrant, through all the motives of their conduct ; he unravels the web 
of policy with a masterly hand ; and, with the matters of fact, which he relates 
finequently, mingles the most sohd and useful reflections. In questions of gene- 
tdogy-^in the solution of difficult points — ^in topographical descriptions of thescenes 
of Dattles-— and in the discussion of royal claims, he is also remarkably luminous 
and happy. In these great essentials of history, I am glad to perceive that • 
you follow his plan of illustration, by throwing light on the abstruseness of our 
SlBATING and explaining the obscurities of the still learned and profound 
0*£Ui.LORAN, whom you justly and appropriately styled, the *' Livy or Ire- 
land.*' Hume's details are so clear and intelligent, that we might imagine 
he had lived at the times, wl^en such topics wece^ agitated, so that nis readers 
have no difficulty in understanding him. When, therefore, to this analytical and 
didactic method, we add the freedom, evidence, harmony, dignity, and rotundity 
of his periods, his acknowledged and eminent historical character is advanced 
almost to a perfection which no other historian has yet reached. It would, in 
my opinion, be advanced altogether to the highest point of superiority, but for 
some following circumstances, which have precluded him from mounting above 
all competitors, as the eagle above all birds. 

He is blamed for doing injustice to our country : he is blamed, by grave and 
profound critics, for being too partial to the Stuarts, (just as you will hereafter, 
for being too partial to the O^Neils) and that one of his objects in writing the. 
previous history of England, was to show that the encroachments of the royal 
power were not without precedent in . the reigns of the Tudors. Though the 
question. might be referred to principles of general policy and justice, yet if the , 
mind should receive an undue bias froni such representations, it miiy easily re- 
cover its bent, by application to the narrative of Macauley ; or if that be thought 
too favourable to the repubtican party, every prejudice, (except a rehgious one) 
may be removed, by reading the truly learned and powerful Dr. Lingard, who, 
if divested of his strong religious bias, mi^ht fairly enter the lists, as an accom- t. 

pliflhed historian, with any writer of modern times. It has been sarcastically J 

observed by Voltaire, that the best history of England was written by a foreigner, "^ 

Rapin ; but whether Lingard's history may not wrest the laurel from Rapin and 
Shune, future ages will probably determine. - j 

With retpe^ to fidelity and impardalitf*-4he most essential requisites in those 
who undertake to inform posterity of past transactions — others seems to be in the 
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Sagliih hiBtorian, abundant ground for believing bis repotts. The pliiioio|lkie 
historian, though a philosopher, is sometimes less solicitous about the truth of 
his narrative, and less credible in his statt^nei^ts ; for not to mention his un- 
happy prejudices against the bible aud the doctrines of christianitj, he has too 
frequently exalted and vindicated the royal prerogatives, at the expense of popu«* 
lar rights, and the fundamental laws of the English realm ; and in particular, bis 
|>Hnd and excessive partiality to the Scottish dynasty, though the least deserving 
dynasty of any in the English monarchy ; — all is certainly a great drawback from 
ku history. He poised and supported the constitution, as Atlas is said to have saS* 
tained the celestial sphere, with a relaxed effort. Yet, with all these defects, 
which cannot be palliated, much less justified, his history of England, taken al- 
together, is equal to any that has been published, of that great and powerful 
notion^ In making this assertion, let it not be supposed, that i wish to overlook 
or depreciate Dr. Lingard. His history, if not so highly fermented with the 
leaven of religious zeal, might be pronounced a master-piece. There is one 
|iarticular more, concerning Hume and Robertson^ which must not be omitted in 
a disquisition of this kind. When the latter describes astonishing evmts, he, 
like a christian, recognizes the supreme hand of providence, because he felt as a 
believer and a theologian : whereas Hume, on the contrary, writes as a politician 
rnily, ascribing every revolution to the sole exertion of visible agency. 

Concerning the great and predominant merit of either in history and composi*- 
tion, there is no dispute, but which of them was the greater master is more on- 
certain. When you read Hume, you willingly assign to him the historic palm ; and 
again, when you lay down his volumes, and take up Robertson's, you are in as 
great a dilemma^ as if you were called upon to determine, whether there is more 
poetic merit in the poems of Bryant, than in those of HALi^frcK, and yon reluc- 
tantly revoke your first decision, and transfer the laurel of superiority to Robett- 
sen. Vet, if one of them must be esteemed as the superior historian, the author 
of the history of England, wins the suffrage of impartial criticism, by the majority 
of ONK vote. 

,1 cannot dismiss this article, without imagining how much students and others 
mirht improve themselves in the elegancies of knowledge, by a careful perusal 
of these two eminent British classics. 

Except Gibbon and Linoard, no such writers as these are, in their province, 
have modern times produced ; they are superior even to the ancient historians, in 
The 8<»ence of civil government, in national inquiry, and correct taste ; and infe- 
rior to them only, in original genius, strength of description, and graceful sim- 
plicity. Robertson is a safe guide, that always carries a bright torch ; Hume 
leads you through metaphysical mazes, where you will require all your judgment 
and discrimination, ta guard you from falling into the sophistical sloughs of Miss 
Fannt Wright. But the acute reader can fleel the palpable and tangible snb- 
ttances of authenticity.' Let, then, every one desirous of possessing a historiclil 
knowledge of English afihirs, repair to these rich and balmy fountiuns of elo* 
4|uence. The fame of Titus Livius drew to Rome, from the extremity of the em* 
pire, a generous Spaniard, merely for the sake of seeing a likrson so renowned 
and extraordinary ; cmd yet, we may say, in a qualified sensv^uihat if Hume and 
Robertson were his contemporaries, they would have eclipsed the Isstre of his 
aelebrity, and attracted an equal deirree of admiration. 

JUVERNA. 

Editorial Nots. 

If our respecteil oorrespondent will have the foodneis t£ refening t* O^Dsfli- 
4Boi.*s History of Ireland^ or to Bari^w'b^ he shall find that the ** wwm tf ^ 
dkarge;"' of Lalaad being a '' ve$ud and Hbelhus Atsforum," is fillly BustaiwMl by 
the creditable and unimpeachable atlwritieB 6f dme nceat and MsjpMMrlBe 
yakmm^ whe wm^h9 mist Iwofr* tftnTdy fiwi t m a tB , ^iritteaiow aopportera of 
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cbureh aad «ti(be» tllierefore, diere cannot exist a doubt, in stty ditpaiiiwaia 
Blinds of Lelaad's having, for tordid motives, and the hope of enoircliBg ^* 
hrows with a mitre, perverted and defiled, with deliberate calumnies and ^^' 
ttoas misrepresentataoiis, the stream of his stagnant and putrescent HfSTonr. 
JuVERNA must be also aware that Hume, as a hiBtoriftn, has been arraigned fet 
fiJsehood, injustice, and calumnj, by some of the ablest Bnglish writers ; parti- 
eulariy Dr. Johnson, the bulwark of morality and literature, who broadly charges 
Uutne with ** isHltfi^ his history ^ to serot the mttrssts of a party ^ mnd misUmd tho 
people of England," That he was the wilful and hired traducer of Ireland, vt 
an estabhshed fact, which even our correspondent would hardly have the bold- 
ness to contrmrene. But it is not to Ir^nd alone, that he has dealt out injustice, 
if the following anecdote, recorded by Plowden, in his pos^minous preface, is 
true : — '* While Mr. Hume was writing his history of England, a certain lord of 
Session supplied him with several mginal documents concerning Elizabeth^s 
cfiiel conduct towards Mary, Queen ot Soots : they tended to render the charao* 
ter of Elizabeth less amiable, in the eyes of the English, than it is generally rep- 
resented. Mr. Hume worked them faithfully into hifl manuscript, which having 
been perused by Mr. Andrew Millar, his publisher, he was informed that this new 
and less favoured portrait of the virgin Queen, would be, by £500, less saleable, 
than a highly finished copy of that, to which the British eye had been so long ac- 
CDstomod. Mr. Hume took back his manuscript, and complied with the pruden- 
tial suggesticMis of his bookseller, observing, with philosophic pleasantry, *that 
J650O was a valuable consideration, for settling differences between two old 
fiiends, aboat two royal w — 5, that had ^en dead nearly two hundred 
yeaiw.' " 

If this anecdote is founded in verity and authenticity, it must reflect eternal 
disgrace on Hume's memory. The moment a historian becomes venal, then 
impcurtiality, truth, aud candour, are given to the winds ; and the sacred deposit 
offaistoric evidence, torn, mangled, and divided, is carried, like Leland's asser- 
tions, down the rapid currents of partiality, power, and prejudice. Leland*s His- 
tory of Ireland, is now regarded by every liberal and enlightened man, with con- 
tempt, as the innoxi'ous offspring of a mind, warped and perverted, l^ base ve- 
nality ; it is like the eyeless Polyphemus groping in his cave, malignant, bat 
hflu*mle8s. 

*' Monstrum korrendum^ informe^ ingens, cui hanen ademptum*". 
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Cbaulottb Brookb* 

Charlotte Brooke, whose genius adorned every branch of poetry, and whose pa- 
triotic assiduity, in rescuing from oblivion, the lyric compositions of the Irish Or^ 
pheus, Carol AN, has enbalmed her memory in the gratitude of her country, was the 
second daughter " " Hemrt Baoosz, the immortal author of Gvstatms Vasa^ Th€ 
Fool of Quality y.,. A several other works of celebrious eminence. Charlotle, Uie 
iubjeet of our memoir, was hwn in the town of Cavan,* in the vicinity of whioll, 

* Gavan, the capital of the county of the same name, is seated in a valley, 
snrronnded by green hills, at the distance of 70 miles N. W. from Dublin. The houses 
are generally old, and have a sombre and cheerless appearance. The gaol and^the 
bamekt, are its only architectural ornaments. It is a good linen and con maiket, and 
some of its shopkeepers are wealthy. 

Near this town*, are the rains of St. John's abbey, at Gloghotterwater, where tke 
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her lliUlier had a paternal estate, on the 23d of Ma j, 1703. Met nune, Mamy Kml^ 
B¥, could speak but little English, so that the lullabies that hushed tbie Iktle Char- 
lotte to her slumbers, were the soft and patlietic strains of Garolan; — ^and to this 
fact we .are indebted for Miss Brooke's acquaintance with the Irish, as well as for 
the English version of those melodies, which Bishop Percy pronounced eqoal in 
pathos, music, and expression, to any compositions that Italian love, or Italian 
poetry, had ever breathed or dictated. The most aceompUshed teachers were 
employed by Mr. Brooke, to cultivate and adorn the mental powers, which, at the 
early age of ten years, germed out in poetical blossoms of luxuriant adolescence. 
When she had attained her twelfth year, she could speak and write the French 
ondvltaiian, with elegance and fluency; but her natiire language was that which 
was naturally the most congenial to her feelings, and she studied it with indefa- 
tigable sedulity. 

The Shannon became her Hippocrene, and the hills of NoBBEft,t where Caro- 
olan first breathed inspiration, Aud struck, with a magic hand, the harp of Erin, 
the beloved Pindus of her patriotic Muse. Perfectly conversant now, with Irish 
history and poetry, which she found imbued with a fire and n^rve of language, 
an imagination rich and vivid, and a passion and tenderness, that the happiest ef- 
forts of Italian genius could scarcely equal— she determined, in the thirteenth year 
of her age, to give an English version of Carol an 's Monody on the death of Mast 
Maguire, his wife, which the learned author of the Historical Memoirs of the 
Irish Bards f has introduced into his work, vrith the foUoaring prefatory observa- 
tion — " For the elegant paraphrase of this monody, I am indebted to a young 
lady, whose name I am enjoined to conceal : — ^with the modesty ever attendant 
on true merit, and with the sweet timidity natural to her sex, she shrinks from the 
public eye." "" 

This translation is, indeed, a very faithful and brilliant reflecdon of the pathos, 
flow of verse, and turn of thought, which shine so refulgently in the original. — 

* Were mine the choice of intellectual fame, 

or spellful song and eloquence divine, 
Pain jn^'s sweet power — philosophy ^s pure flame— 

And Homer's lyre — and Ossian's harp were mine ; 
The splendid arts of Erin, Greece, and Rome, 

In Mart lost, would lose their wonted grace ;-*- 
All would I give to snatch her from Che tomb. 

Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 
Desponding, sick, exhausted with my gri^ — 

Awhile the founts of sorrow cease to flow 
In vain — ^I rest not — ^sleep brings no relief; — 

Cheerless, companionless, I wake to wo. 
%- Nor birth, nor beauty, shall again allure — 

Nor fori une win me to another bride ; 
^ Atone I'll wander, and alone endure, 

Till death restores me to my dear one's side. 

Once every thought, and every scene was gay — 
Friends, mirth, and music, all my hours employed ; 



At the distance of a mile and a half from Cavan, is Famham-house and the beaatiftd 
domain of Lord Farnbam, a mushroom peer, who is so noted in Ireland for his bigotry, as 
well as bis selfishness and petty despotism, to bis tenantry. — ^His extensive domain is 
studded with noble woods, ranged on every side of the mansion, whose deep shade is 
broken here and there by fine vistas, formed b^ picturesque lakes, communicating with 
Lough Erne, Ibat open a succession of charming views, well deserving the attentioB 
of the traveller, who loves to ^aze on interesting scenery. 

* t NoBBKR, in the county of Meath, is a little, picturesque village, distant 47 miles 
north (rom Dublin, is the birth-place of Cakoi^. He was bom A. D. 1670.^ For a 
description of Nobber, the reader will please revert to page SI 7, No. IX. of this werk. 
In our next, we shall give a biography of Carolan. 
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N^^ dMned to jnovrn my hat sad^r^an awif , 

My Uiea aalilude! my heart a yoid ! 
Alas ! the change — the change again no more t 

For every comfort is with Mary fled ; 
And ceaseless anguish shall her loss deplore, 

Till age and sorrow join me with the dead. 
Adiea ! eneft gift of natnre, and ofarty 

That erst adorn'd me, in life's early prime ! - * 

The cloudless temper, and the social henrt, 

Trie soul etherial — and the flights soblimef 
Thy loss, my Mary ! chasM them from my breast ;— . 

Thy sweetness cheers — thy judgment luds ao.moce; 
The muse deserts a heart with grief opprest. 

And lost is every joy that charmed before. 

Erery one acquainted with the Irish language, which ifl so. Euphonical with the 
fascinating charnas of poetic harmony, and mellifluous cadefices, knows the ex- 
treme difficulty, of "marrying Irish melody, to English verse. ^' The English 
idiom is too dissonant, to express, even in the soft harmony of Moore's elegant 
versification, the wild pathos, sensibility, and affecting tenderness, which belong 
so peculiarly to the poetry and music of our country. It cannot, indeed, be 
questioned, that, except the Hebrew and Greek, our ^weic is the most ancient 
in the world, nor that it possesses a melody, pecul^rly ita own, according, ae is 
generally the case,with (he genius of the people,, who never were absolute^, con- 
quered* Treason and treachery, it is true, subjected usrto England: but never 
could she have subdued us, if a BniAM, or a Callaqitan, 4iad been monarch of 
Ireland, instead of the weak, wavering, and imbecile Roderick. England, being' 
but lately inhabited compared with Ireland, and chiefly from having so long 
pined finder the Roman yoke, ere she had the courage to break the chain of her 
despotism, or form an independent character, has no native eriginai music. 
Scotland, no dpubt, can boast of a music — ^but a.musio, transplanted by the artist! 
of Ireland, who resorjied there, during the sueeeesive ag ea that Albania was an 
Irish colony^ and changed only the soil, while they hrought with them their na- 
tive language, poetry, and genius. The Scotch are, it iff said, g^fked with • 
Becond^ngkt ; but we think they prove themselves Vi^ry short-^siffhted, when they 
look back through the vista of ages,* into tlfeir Irish origin, as all their historicnn 
know, that David Rizzio waa.nof the source of their national melody. The hills i 

of Caledonia, for ages before the accession of the Stuarts, resounded with the A 

inspiring strains of Irish music^--a music that breathes passion, tenderness, and 
» patriotism, in an expressive and sentimental language, that is felt and understood ^ 

by all nations. . Instrumental music is, no doubt, as old in IreTand as vocAl, both 
having been practised in the early ages by our liiKlesiaii aneeators, in their reli« 
giotts rites and triumphal processions, where, as Milton says*— . ^ .^^ 

a* 

" ^Thchand 

Sung with the voice." 

We have before adduced the testimony of Dr. WartotKto prove that W6 wsns 
nnrivalled in the art of music, and that the Scotch and Welsh were our p«pils.— 
But to return to Miss Brooke. 

In 1786, Mr. Walker and several gentlemen of litemry distinetion, prevailed 
on Miss Brooke, to publish 'her translations ^f CAitoLAPf, fAid of the amatoir 
song^ of Edward Ryan. Yielding to thmr soficttations, oui*^Sap(kho ofieied at 
the shrine of the Muses, in 1788, her ReHqtus of Irish Pottry^ which may \m 
estimated as splendid a gift, as ever female genius laid up6n their altars. This- 
publication raised her fame to the Parnassian summit. The London Rmnem^ 
for January, 1790, passes a high euloi^ on her poetic pollers. The CrUUat 
JUview^ for the same year, also lalideoher translation ; and in the conclusion of 

Vol. I.— 62. 
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tlM ^tiqiia cm th« w<irk, tayi :**^* To the poetical talents of tier Gaelic aiieea- 
toray and her own, we paj respect. We have been entertained with her elegant 
tranidationa from ererf different Bnecies of composition mentioned in the title- 
paoa, and oordiallj recommend her performance to the lovers of poetiy, as 
waU as to the antiquarj and man of genius. We are sorrj we can spase room 
sidj for the following beautiful soag of Carolan, the celebrated Irish bard and 
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To THP« rjkia Mabxi. Kkixt. 

The jOQth whom fa^'ring besrers decree 
To loin his fate, inj fnir ! with thee-^ 
Ana see that lorelj head of thine, 
With fondness on his arm rechne: — 
No thought bat joy, can fill his mind. 
Nor soy care can entrance find ; 
Nor sickness hart, nor terror shake ; 
And death will spacs hire for thjr sake ! 
For the bright flowing of thy hair, 
That decks a face So bearenly fair, 
And a fair form, to match that face» 
The riral of the cygnef s grace : 
When with #a]m qignity she mores, 
Where the clear stream her hoe improres*- 
Whera she her snowy bosom laves, 
And flosts majestic on the wsvcs. 

Graee gave thy form, in beauty gay, 
And ranged thy teeth in bright aiTHy, 
All tongues with joy thy praises tell, - 
And love delights with thee to divell ! 
To thee, harraonious powers belon^s^, 
That add to verse the charms or song — * 
6oft melody to numberi join, 
And make the poet hnlf diriuc. 
As when the sofily blushing rose 
Close by some ncighhourin;^' lilv glows-^ 
Such is the glow thy rlieeks iiifiuse, 
And such their bright and blended hues : 
Vhe timid lustre of thine eye. 
With natttre's purest tints can vie, 
With the sweet blue-beU's »sure gem, 
That droops upon its modest stem ! 
Bow bbst the bard, O lovely m^id ! 
To find thee in thy chnrius arrayed — 
Thy pearly teeth, thy flowing hair. 
Thy tieck beyond the cygnet fair. 
As when the simple biriia^Mt night, 
FW round the torch's fatal light, 
Wild, and with ecst«cy elate, 
Unconscious of approaching fate — 
So the soft splendours of thy face, 
\ And thy fair form's enchanting grace, 
''Allure to death unwary love, 
'*And thousands the bright ruin prove ! 
Em^n h€t ¥fho$e Aay)(e«f $aul m ray, 
Adnnt (roro beauty *s cheering dav«« 
Tet, though he cannot see the ligm,* 
Ue feels it warm, and knows it bright 
|n beauty, talents, taste refin'd, 
MM all the graces of the mind , — 

* AUodfnc to hit want of eye -fight. 



Chnriai^ Bro^. #11: 

> ln«{f onmatcb'dtliy cliara»rema|u, '* . 

Nor meek a rival on the pintn. 

Oh, blest be the auspicious cUt 
That |a7C them to thy poet's lay t 
O'er riTtt) bards to lift tas name, 
Inspire his Terse, and swell his fame. 

Well might the writer in the Critieal Review style the abore wenm ** heauti- 
fulf*' for never did the love-iuspired muse of a Tasso pour out, in impaaaioB* 
ed aong, a more thrilling and exquisite spirit of poetry, than diat which - 
hreatheain these stanzas. Our own great and gifted Moorb, eould boC on mon 
eloquent ideas, more poetic imagery, nor strike the amatoirj lyre, with moM 
feeling, boldness, and auecess. AH that Waller wrote on his Saehmtmm^n 
cold, uncomplimentary, and insipid, in comparison w^ the refulgent ran, thai 
will erer beam its poetic rays on the memory oi Mabkl Kbllt. Akin to Ae 
preceding brilliant effusion of lofty sentiment, ririd hnagination, and charauBif 
poesy, is the following eleeant address to Mns GrfiACK Nitgent, the daughter of 
the Earl of Westmeath. Thia production is fraught with the fervid foeling , and 
the thrilling sensibility, which characterize all the Ijrical eompoaitioiia of Cw e 
Ian.— 

The faij^ flow'r of beauty's 'spring, 
Now sofUy prompts the swelling string ; 
Ob ! Gracy, born of generous race. 
Too happy in each nameless grace : — 
Whe meets tby presence, sure is blest, 
No more by annous sorrow prest ; 
. If .IcMlune frowns, one single ray 
From thy brifbt eyes effuses day. 
Tby hair, in Beauty's fingers spun. 
Dipt in the gleam ofuiHng «im, 
Slieds on tby neck in wanton play, 
The mime drop$ and pearls of day* 

The specimens we have taken from ACiss Brooke's Rdiqvee^ will eooviiieeear 
readers that she possessed a poetic genius of no <M^ini^ stamp. Her tranala^ 
tions of Irish poetry were so warmly received by the public, whoae praise gave 
new vigour and fresh plumage to her pinions, that she resolved to soar to the !«• 
gi'ons of originality. In the year 1791 , she published in London, a moral wofk, i 

entitled the ^* School for Christians" which still enlarged the sphere <^her celeb- 
(ity, and attracted the notice of distinguished characters, who honoured her with 
tbeiir patronage and friendship. 

Aujdous to do honour to the memory of her frither, who died in 1783, she eel* 
lected, shortly before her own dissolution, all his writings into six octavo Tc^umes, 
to which she prefixed a copious preface, and biographical memoir, written in aH 
the graces of her spirited and forcible style. 

Auss Brooke was never married, though often wooed, and waimly entreetad« 
by men of merit, to make her vows at the altar of Hymen. It is said, that in h^^ 
youth, she was tenderly attached to a young gentleman, an offieer in the mnu^r 
who fondly loved her for her talents ; but he med, while absent with his ragimenft 
in England. His death inflicted a pang of affliction on the dettbate nerves and 
sympathetic heart of our heroine, which produced a slow cotf^^maption, that ter* 
minated her life, at her rural cottage, near Longford, on t^ 10th of Mafehf 
1796, in the 31 st year of her age. 

- Her miscellaneous essays and fugitive poems, have never yet, wb 
been published. Had she never pro&ced any thing but her 
tions, which era loatroos with poetic light, our national lilerelafa 
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her name ttnongit iti moft eminent ernaments, and prolific bene&etresaet. Her 
woAm are hermoQument,—- as Irish j^atriotism has not, as yet, honoured her lonelj 
grave, in the abbey of Longford, with any sculptural or architectural memorial ; 
but the sympathetic genius of Erin's lamented bard, Taoaias Dermodt, has con« 
secrated her virtues and memory, in an elegy, more honourable to her fame, than 
either pyramids or pilh 



** To TBS lUOllH^T OV Miss .CHARLOTTB^£aOOK£, TRX AUTHOAKSS OV TBK RlLl^VKS 

OF AtfciBjiT laisB Poetry. 

** Let towering vridk erect the sculpt ar'd shrine, 

And Tens) flnttery gariands twine, to deck 

The vault where pandeur lies : — ^bot come, Ob^ Mnsa I 

▲nd seek the lowfy grave where CHiJOorva reaftSf 

lasatiate^rave, and faithless ! — verdure gay, 

Aad ev'ry springing flow'ret of the ye;^, 

Adcrii thy surface; — yti thy covioi^s deplh 

Veils frosQ ipy aching sight the fairest flow'r 

ThNt ^racM our clime. — Alas ! for ever hid 

FroTn mortal eyes ^ dear maid * the sweetness Moons 

In rs'liant spheres beyond oar feeble view. 

Oh ! early lost and sudden ! — Mighty powers ! 

Are virtue, genius, talents, o'nljr lent 

A little moment, just to raise our hope, . 

And vanish, traa»ient as the painted cloud 

Which quick dissolves Hi tears? — Is life no more ? j 

And cannot woHh superior ward the dart,^ 

Or bribe a lengthenM boor from ruthless desth ? 

Ah! no: — could worth prolong the floating datCi 

I had uoi wept o'er Charlotte's timeless am. 

Though snd my heart, no single mourner I : 

For drooping friendship, in dejection fix'd. 

Points the mute sorrow lab'ring for a vent | 

And gratitude, with lided eye, ptirsuet 

The shade of her, whose genVona bosoia felt 

For every human wo :— nor/?// alone, 

But wilh delighted readiness relieved :•— 

Religion too, and fitial piety — 

Their vo^ry's pale remains, exuUing, own, 

Though shrouded in the dust* And lo 1 reveaUd 

To fancy^s wondVioe ^aze, a thousand shapef , 

Air-drawn, advance, bright evanescent forms. 

Attuning heav'nly harps to solemn dirge ; — - 

And shadowy choirs ottime-ennobled bards, 

Whose songs, by her from dark oblirion smteh*d, 

And foHiag language, eharm the ear agaio. 

Wbi^ Ittndred genius and congenial worth 

Eiodttre, £rin's Muse ! ne'er wilt be forgot :■*- 

Returning seasons still shall find thy grave 

With heart-felt tears, and tributary wreaths 

Due honour'd: — hands unseen shall dress the sod : — 

There pensive contemplation, too shall steal 

From scenes of thoughtless levity, to plume 

Her wings for flights sublime, and learn of mm * 

O'er asrth-boni ills triumphaD^ le arise, 
. TfrlMrewilbYiaTUB,aQd withHoMtodie." 

The intelligent reader of the preceding biographioal sketoU witt otimif pMh 
aiir asateriaLi wave very soantf^ and that, even if we had the abiiityt^avs 
IbAioefAt of doiaf juslieo to tbe B»eriif of a lady, wh0ee. f enjm eatf^ 
U imn the. tanb of foigatiiuJbeMi, tb^ ^lirit of tfa^ Imta l«iguiif% a^ 
. j^ ! tee «Bdea|ed her memory to the reverential regaid of her eountry, and identi- 
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of OfiAnoTTB Bboou-^ name, that etiall live in immaflaAify, 
tmi aarw as an arokiag i^l, to conjure up our past gioff , with the ancient ill* 



of Ireland. 



Bise AND PROGRESS OF THE DRAMA.— No. I. 

Vhder this head we shall, occasionally, write a series of Essays, in which we 
■haB endeaTOor to trace the source from which the drama originally emanated— 
follow its progress through the ramifications of history, and illustrate ita present 
state here, and in England, in as comprehensive a detail, aad as extended a 
scope of re sea r ch , as our ability and observation can grasp. 

It is to Greece, the world is indebted for the triumphs of the arts, the insfnra^ 
tions of poetiy, and the richest trophies that deck tlie altars of the drama. The 
muse of Homer, the pencil <^ Apelles, and the chisel of Phidias, have left us the 
sablim^ creations of genius. 

The muniftcence of Pericles, stinralated ifischylus to elevate the dimna to 
' the most heroic dignity : and the same Ittieral impulse caused Sophoeles taim- 
bite it with pathetic tenderness, and soften it with harmonious sweetness. Bus 
let OS proceed to inquire into the origin of dramatic representation. Ttmgedy 
and comedy, which now administer such intellectual delights to our senses, 
were nothing more in their inletticy, than the hymns which the votaries ef 
B a cchns chanted at their orgies. The mythology of the Greeks was genera^ 
' ted by the laxnrious ima^nation of romantic poetry. The .Grecian sysi«n re<» 
doeed the gods tq the human fbnn, and raised the powers of inanimate nature 
- totiie same standard, — as its very religion was btft an emanation of poetry, beitij^ 
material and definite. The painters depicted on canvass, and the sculptors 
carved oat of marble the images of theij^ gods, and it beoame the favonr its em- 
plsyment of the poets, to personify all the objects of their religious worship, and 
to represent the actions and loves of dieir deities, in a kind of dramatie exhihi* 
tion, which they generally held, like tlie Irish Druids, in consecrated groves. Afl 
w«8 snbject to the senses, and in ipimicing the exploits and gallantries of tlnir 
gads, tiiey bought- they were performing acts of religious obligation. That 
Siese were the origin of theatrical representations, cannot be doubted ; or per- 
haps thsy mar be more jusdy traced to the foUowing. incident. — 

The worshippers of Bacchus happened one day, accidentally to find a goat 
hf oi r a ing in the sacred vineyard of the ** rosy go^." The poor goat, not avrase 
of the sacrilegious enormity of its offence, was seized, and instantly olfierad as a 
merifice of expiation, to the offended deity. The flesh, after smoking on the 
altar, served as a feast for the BacchanaUakis, who, on becoming disordered with 
the juice of the grape, called in their neighbours, whom they initiated in tbm 
mysteries, and then joined them in wild revels and licentious debaucheries. 
These feirtifrities, affording great pleasure to the electa were converted, by the 
popular voioe, intb an annual s€4emnity, wbicfa was celebrated by both sexes, by . 
dances, songs, and profuse libations. The persons who sung the hymns in ^ 
prane of love and vrine> were in succeeding times called the chorus^ This cas« 
torn soon extended itsetf to several cities, and the subject of it became every day 
changed; Ibr theeompesers of the songs, haviilg perceived that a repetitton 9i 
** thrice told tales,^ had not sufficient interest to attract the attention of the pe», 
pie, began to give mors dignity and diversity to their themes, and to elotha Uieis S 

heroic chmraetersin all the gla«e of splendid attributes, and in all tho-grandeur * f 

of poefe imaginatioft. 

Thus the drama continued glimmering until the days of Thespisv vlieik it 

mMoeij broke o«t wkh a greater dc^pee of lustre. StiU Ins repcesencatkms 

akIMMbttlew Ms, w» ara toid by Bchtogd, is his ssteksalsd leo> 
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turea on the drama, improved the soheme, by introducing juat and regular enter* 
tainmentfl of his own composition. To reUeve the choras, he brought a aiiigli 
actor upon the stage, who, at proper intervals, came out from the reHt •od reci- 
ted a poem extolling the gods, and praising the exploits of Hercules, Theseus, 
and other heroes. of celebrity ; he then made his exit, when the-chorus came for- 
ward, and ** raised the voice of song'' in swelling harmony. Thespis, finding 
his dramatic corps increase, took several journeys through the counUy on large 
carts, which served as a stuge. It does not appear that he had the addition of 
scenery. When his players appeared on the stage, they smeared their faces with 
the lees of wine ; but we have no account, that their dresses corresponded in any 
degree, with the exalted characters that they represented. ' ^ 

The prize of comuetition in tragedy, was a goat, and in comedy, a basket of 
figs, with a flagon otwine. During the life of Thespis, the players had ue regti* 
lar edifice for representation, but contented themselves with exhibiting on tne 
moveable stage, which we have already mentioned. Solon, the celebrated AtkffMsii 
law-giver, foreseeing, as if through the mystic glass of divination, the revolution, 
which theatrical entertainments would produce in the social and political dispositions 
the people of Athens, resolved to suppress them in their infancy. To efiec^ as 
he had hoped, his purpose, he obtained a positive prohibitory decree, of the court 
of the Areopagus, which declared the performances of Thespis dangerous and 
inimical to the well-being and prosperity of the state. But this legislative enact- 
ment proved utterly fruitless ; its thunders shook, but could not shiver the s<rftd 
and majestic oak of the drama. The opposition of the stem Archon only gave a 
spring, passion, and impulse, to the rage and boundless desire of the Athenians for 
dramatic representation. As soon as Solon resigned his authority, and set out oq 
his travels, iElsoHjLud, the poet-hero, and the father of tragedy, was, in reoom- 
pense for his valour and genius, invested with the supreme magisterial power in 
Athens. * 

Now the drama was to flourish into maturity, under the fortunate auspices of 
the new Archon. The first act of his administration, was to procure the abrogi^ 
tion of the decree against the drama* He then employed Agatharcus, an ominent 
architect and fine scenic painter, to erect a grand Doric theatre, at the public ex- 
pense, and to embellish it w^ith decorations and scenery, corresponding with the 
dignity and importance of the drama. The arcnitecture of. the Grecian theatre, 
difiered materially from that of onr modern structures, in every part of its mass 
and details. The Athenian dramatic edifices were quite open above, and the rep* 
nsention always took place .in the day time, under a beautiful canopy of sun-lit 
skies. The front of the building was adorned with a portico of white marble 
columns, supporting an entablature and frieze, gorgeously enriched witli sculptural 
representations of the actions of the gods. Before the marble flagged terrace, 
or stage, diat extended from the colonnade of the pediment, there was a circular 
area, studded round with marble benches, rising amphitheatrically, one .above the 
oth«r, fi>r the accommodation of the audience. Whenever a shower of rain fell, or 
the gust of a storm chafed, the actors retired within the pillars of the pedjmeot, 
and the audience fled for bheher to shady arbours, formed by 'the interwoven 
branches of long rows of orange, olive, and fig trees, which were the lobbies of the 
Grecian theatre. The interior of the portico was niched and filled with exqui« 
sitely sculptured statues of the Muses, as well as with the breathing images of 
warriors and philosof^hers, to which the chisel of a Phidias imparted grace, majesty, 
and beau^. The Grecians could not think of shutting themselves up in a Covered, 
close, and crowded house, where the rays of the sun could not give dignity and 
lustre to the serenity of -a religious ceremony, which their plays certainly were* 
To have exhibited their homage to the gods in a dark and roofed edifice, unlit by 
the sunbeams, would have been regarded as impiety. 

The Romans, at an after period, endeavoufed, by a coveriog, to shelter the ao* 
dience from rain and the buniing rays of the sun. Tbey built roagmficent theaties^ 
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'b the form of templea, with long porticoes, covered galUries, and extemjra 
■alootu, ia the latter of which the people amused themselves until the perfomi' 
snce commenced. The Roman theatre was divided into three compartmenta : — 
the first, the scqfTolil, or Che scene, which we now call the stttge ; second, the Of' 
eheetra — end the third, the area, or pit, from irhich rong of seats or bencttes rose 
in regular gradation, like our boxes. 

But we are wandering in a digressive maze, from ^sch^lus. Aa soon as the 
architect had finished tlie theatre, iEschflus proceeded to elevate the drama to 
that height of perfection, to which he ultimately carried it He deviated from ths 
plan of Thespix, so far as to introduce two actors, who recited dialogues in heroic 
vane, and diver^ifiBd the play by plot and fable, which he borrowed from the niK> 
:n current in Greece. Observing also the spirit aod notue 
h the Hornsric didlegues were fraught, he resolved to make 
i le the attitude, and speak the language- of real life. He ro- 

I m the Htage, but had them placed so near it, that thej could 

d enliven the representation by their music. Carrying his' 
rthor, ho arrayed his actors in robes of tinsel and silk, and ' 
masks during the performance. These maaks ware an entire 
with a painted visage, and a large mouth so disposed, that it 
■ice. To express the alteralionA of the psasioas, the actor 
when beheld in profile, represented joy on one aide, and sor- 
row on" the other. 

Some of the dresses of hia perforroera were, we are told, rich, showy, and gor- 
geous. By causing the performers to tread on the stage in buskins, he raised 
their statures to the elevation of a Hercules or a Theseus, so as to resemble, in 
their personations, those heroes. In doing this, he accommodated himself to the 
vanity and national pride of the Athenians, who were so fond of magnifying their 
heroes to the dimensions 6f giants. ^ . 



0891AN1C FRAGMENtS. — No. IX. 
Naisi »nd Dbikdhe. — (A Historical Tale eotttimied.) 

[$6t«B—;« private apartmeot in the Palace orEmania. — The kiafseatedoDaconcb, in 
a meditaliTe mood-] 

. Connor. {Ruing and coming fonoard.) Tea — I am determined to be ' 
leveDged on him that stole away the prized treasure of my heart — Oh I ray now 
dreary and desolate heart! that once enshrined the splendid diamonds of hope- 
but now it is only acasket containing the base metal of sorrow. O Deirdre! faJseaod 
lovely as thou art, I cannot help thinking of thee still, for thy peerless beauliea 
were.moulded by love, for a monarch's enjoyment. Possess thee I must — even 
if my throue and sceptre shall be wrenched from my grasp, by tbesonsof Usnach. 
Jn spite of pride and prudence, I still adore Deirdre, though ailbther has exhaled 
ibe sweets, and plucked the flowers of first lovo from her virgin heart. O vile ■ 
Naisi ! must your king be now content with the autumnal roses of Deirdre'a 
charms, afler you have blighted the bloom, and sipped the hooey of their vernal 
blossoms. The very thought is torture to my soul, and a paralytic blow, that be- 
numbs the sensibilitiea of my boson, which I here, before the majesty of heaven, 
consecrate to 'die furies of revenge aod jealousy ; and those fiends shall rule and 
rMgnin it, until — ay, until myeycs beholdthe blaze ofNaisi's funeral pile, irradiating 

tbe tops of yonder mountains Ha! here comes a needy man, that may prove 

a liHful inatiumenl. (£n(er Trsndom.) We summon«l you hither, Trendom, 




M' «•' *B*' ti> fiOBJn witb you, in confidmoa, ma t% tbudL tt« OM Iflut to tt{|> 
fiMity, Bad, sad loyalty. 

Tbaiivohn. Sire, would lo Heaveo ! that the kind fatM woold gira me but 
tha •pportuoitj' of devoting my life Lo your mojeaty'a service, thea 

CoirKOR. Eneugh, Trendora 1 loyalty like youn, reqnirfw bo proTesuoiMk 
Koowest thou who slew, at the battle of Ardn«cb», thy &tbar, aod thy thro* 
toMbersI 
. TaaitDoKir. Ah ! Sire, too well I know that they fell, io Utat Uoodj eoa- 
fliel, by the rudileM arm of Nai«i. Oh ! my belored father and my dear brotherfl 
(wttfu) wen gored by Naiei'i i^ar, which like a tboadetfooh, on that fatal day, 
«fafwMnMd aU that came withm its destructive reach. 

CoHNOB. (Andt) Tbia man will undertake any deed. 
^^i t)m wc«piag ofao angel would'not affect hiscalloua I 
tool, that I may depend upon. Then, (aimid) Treadoru 

bfMkera wvra ao dear to your feeliagi and afiections, jo \ 

ptcwiiiMn, wtab to avenge dieir deaths. 

TsBRDoRH. Yes 1 please your majes^ ! and I have v( 
«lt(U-«f Bel, to avelige it. Their apirita hourly caU upoi 
nouaoa all claims to filial or fraternal piety. 

COIIN0B. The season ie at hand, when you shall ha^ 
diaobarging the obligation of your solemn vow. Waitupoi 
we ahall entrust you with a high coroiniesion ; but, in the 
riait Naiai's wife, thy cousin ; examice welt hei couutenaoce and £>rai, aod 
briag me a correct report of her present appearance. 

TitUiDORN. I shall, pLea»e your majesty, acquit myself in this affair,to jour 
ailiafaetioDt Exit. 

CoKHOR. If LavaFcam told me truth, Deirdre's beauty is only the shadow of 
the blooming blosBom it unce was ; but if Trendora should assure me that she is 
as fresh and fair as ever, Aen the doom of the hods of Usnach is sealed; ihMr 
Aite is definitively fixed. But they wait for me at the Council chamber- 

Exit. 

[Scan— a Hall in the oastie of the Hed-Bmneh. lit wSk grated windowa, and hmg 
roUDd with ahields, banners, and armour. — N&ni sod DuanKK are seen aeated at a 
chess-board.] 

NitisT. This castla, (ie)u«BtDeifdr») if now impregnaUe, and eapal]la-«fUA< 
ding defiance to Connor's arms, should he be mad enough to inrest it. 

Deibiab. It BtiJl b^ooves you to use the greatest cautioa and vigilaaee to 
patMot treason oi surprise, from eSecting Connor's purpose. Oh, my beloved 1 
Im&w*.«« fall iuo the tyrant's bands, let ua die together, and Sod one grave in 
tlia«ni«king ruins of this castle. Ail I ask of the JEods, is that wemay never be 
hWfliwners. 'Hy soul shudders at the thought! Death, noble and faoooorable 
dwUkabafan.ignominLous captivity ! 

SUin. No, my betoved angell we never shall be his captives : bare I sliall 

" laaor's vengeance, or faH jrith you, my heart's counterpart ! entwined 

race, undar the tumbling battlements and crushiog turrets of Ata 

Yea, my own dearest Nalsi ! nothing but death can dissalve our 
il, and. enthusiastic love ; and is it not pleasing to think that one 

eutomb our reaaias ? — aid if "we ^ra destined to die here, by Cod- 
y, that many romantic and devoted lovers, in fiitun dajra, will visit 

and a» they raise the plaintive voice of grief, tb^ wiS exclaim, 
m spot that eaahrines the dust of Naisi the valiant, and Dwrdre, tin' 
reaib" 

4ay, my love 1 the admiring bard of future timeB, who abaH ainjr Oift 
a ha wanders here, while the motm-beanu sfcioa oa the niina <? tba 



p ai do of die Red-Bfanch, ^mli mounifbUy ray — ^*' Here sle^ Naiii and DeMra* 
who loved so fondly and died so nobly, in these ruins : his fame shines in mmi§v 
but no bard has the gefaius to strike the heavenly lyre, that would be adequate to 
praise- the ang^c beauty and heroic virtues of the maiden, who spurned A9 
heart of a king, and married the majt she loved." 

DsniDRE. Ah, Naisi ! these are i^ad and sorrowful reflections, that tinge with 
their dark hues the brightness of h6{)e — {looking towards the front window) but 
ha ! the shadow of a man darkens the window ! ( They both rise*) It is Tren* 
dom ! he is here for no good purpose. 

Naisi. ( Darting a chessman at Trendom) Awaj \ thou wretehed epy I 

Trendorn. ( Without) Oh, Lord Naisi ! my eye — ^you have pat out wj 
eye, by your cursed missile ! But I am the bearer of a message from the king, 
and I demand adipittance to your preseqce. 

Naisi. Declare the import of that message. 

Trendorn. That I am not warranted to do, until you admit me faito As 
balls of the castle* 

Deirdrb. Though you are, Trendorn^ my relative, I know Uiee to be • 
traitor. Get thee hence ! and tell the king, wc shall hold no parley with hi* 
spy — 

Naisi. Vanish, wreteb ! or I shall make 'one of the archers deprive yoa of 
your remaining eye. 

Trendorn. Remember, my Lord, 1 am the representative of your sovereiciit 
and any indignity you offer to me, hh shall consider as an insult to himself, xod 
will deeply regret this conduct, my Lord. JBxit^ 

Naisi. The storm is, I see, about to burst, and we must encounter its rage^ 
with a heroism worthy of the sons of Usnach. Deirdre, adored divinity of my 
heart! let me conduct you to your chamber; so gentle a flower as my love, 
should not be agitated by the tempests of war. 

Deirdre. I go, dear husband ! but remember your promise ; if thb castte 
is whelmed in conflagration, and that hope is fled, let us then, Naisi ! nobly null 
together under the crackling fragments, which shall be our fiineral pile.' 

Naisi. I swear by our love, that while I have life, the castle of the Red- 
Branch shall not be surrendered. 

Deib ore. I shall watch the progress of the besiegers, from the lofty battle- 
ments, and if I see the devouring flame mount to the turrets, then I shall hail 
our funeral torch. Exeunt^ 

{Sceke — the private apartment of the King of Ulster* as before.] 

Connor. I would Trendom were come. I am impatient to know whether 
the lily and the rose still bloom, under a sun of dimpled smiles, on the cheeks of 
Deirdre. If they are withered and faded, like^tho blossoms which have been 
nipped by the brumal blast — in tliat case, I m^ temper my provoked cmefer 
with mercy. But here comes Trendom. (Enter IVendorH^ holding a h^md^ 
kerchief to his eye.) Whatis the matter, Trendorn, with your eye? 

TuEiiboRN. Ah! Sire, I believe all that exists of our devoted family,' are 
destined to die by the hands of Naisi-. Behold, Sire, (taking the himdkerekief 
from his eye) what injury I have sustained in your majesty's service. 

Connor. What ! Aas Naisi dared to play the rebel, and thus insult my mes- 
senger 1 

Trendorn. Please your majesty, when I claimed admission into his pres- 
ence, he and his wife, the lovely I^eirdre, loaded me with the most opprobrious 
abuse ; and as I still boldly insisted on executing your majesty's commission, 
Naisi flung achcss*raan at my head, and thus deprived me of my eye. 

Connor. This audacious act of higlytreuson, puts him out of the pale of ifae 

Vol. I 63. • 
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law; aad iiB nHwtsiifferf forthwith, as a ilagitioos r«heL But tell mt^ how did 
lua wife ^pearl 

TjtxiCDOBK* Sire, eke aurpaMea ia grace of fonn, and beaatj of faee* the 
•deal pioturiBge of a poet's fancy. O, pleaee yotir majesty* her faedoetiiig 
countenance was like the snowy down of the morass,* her ivory teeth btiUiant 
as the pearls of your crown, and her blue sparkling eyes resemUed the herald- 
stars of the harvest moon; in fine. Sire, she' appeared in the lustre of her loreli- 
iiesB,lifce the sun^heam that illuniiaates the wanderer's soul ! There is not, on 

the ridge of the world^j so charming 

Connor. Enough, enough ! your description inflames my passion and desire 

% to madness, 1 cannot exist, witliout enjoying her beauty. To-night, I swear by 

Ski i she must Ussa my bed. Come, Trendom, and show the soUiers what you 

have suffered from the rebel : I will lead them on myself, in person, against tha 

lawless sons of Usnach. Exeunt* 

[ScKiTB — an sntique Castle, flanked with lofty towers. A Portcuttis banicades the 
' ehief portal. ---N^si, AanAir « Aivu, the sons of Fergus, and soldiers, are seen oo 
, the pitapats of tbf Castle. — ^Entei the King, in full armour, fallowed byj a strong 
military force.] 

CoKNOR. Before we attack the rebels, let the heralBs, by sound of trumpets, 
summon Naisi to surrender the castle of the Red-Branch to his liege sovereign, 
on pain of death and confiacation of property. 

H£RAij>8. (With a flouriih of Trumpets.) Hear ye ! hear ye \ Naisi, uon of 
Usnach! and listen to the commands of the high, mighty, and puissant Con- 
nor, \\xxg of Ulster, your dread sovereign, against whom you make war, contrary 
tp. your oaih of fealty. Hasten, hasten, and open wide the gates of the castle of 
the Red-Branch, and give yourself and your wicked fcUowers, to the m^cy of 
moni^ch— else you and they shall be punished as rebels and traitoia to your 
king and country. 

Naisi. (Prom the battlements) Proclaim to king Connor, and the chieftains 

of Ulster^ that I abhor the name of traitor. Can it he treason to defend my life, 

* against Connor's tyranny and unjust violation of Prince Fergus's guaranty t I 

can place no faith in his assurances, therefore I shall only surrender this castle 

f. with my life. 

Connor. There, soldiers, is the haughty defying language of the bold €Lnd 
wicked rebel ; but we will soon clip the wings of the hawk, and make him as 
tame as a household bird. Let us on to the charge ! ( The Soldiers^ shouting 
Connor's war-cry^ rush towards the portcullis^ through the bars of which a heavy 
shower of arrows is poured out t^on tkem^ that checks their career, — Cheers of 
exvtta^tan are heard within^ as. the royal army begin to retreat,) By Heaven f 
they fight with desperation, and every arrow kills its roan. If we remain thus 
exposed, we shall be feathered #ith their destructive shafb ! (a retreat is sounded^ 
4pJ ihsMng and ali his army ntn off the stage — a shout of triumph is Jieard 
within,) 

[S^ptKB-^^the great hall in the Castle, opposite the pertal. — Naisi's archers headed 
by Buini and lUan^ the sons of Fergus, are seen iparshalled in defensive array. — ^Entcr 
Kaisi, leading in his wife, followed by A&den, Ajmli, and soldiers.] 

NAisr. 'Brave Buini and lllan, and gallant soldiers — nobly have yon signal- 
ized your valour to-day — ^your heroic exploit will live in song and story. 

Deirdrb. The chivalric youths have proved, indeed, that they are too noble 
to act the treacherous part of their father. 

' * A species of wild cotton, remarkable Ibr its whiteness, that giows in the liish hogs» 
\ A literal translation of the original phrase. 
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'BuiNt. K h« ba obttrged with bvadiery, we will not leave groiHids Tor area 
KupectiDg oui honour. * 

[Enter a Soldier, hastilj.] 

Soldier. (To Naui.) Mj Lord, the enemy ore rapidly marehing on the 
rear of the castle. 

Naibi. Quick, my gallaot comradcB, to the point which they menace. 

Bdini. Hy Lord, entrust me with n band of 6(ty Hpeannen, and as maay 
archers, and 1 shall sally out and repulse the foe. 

Naisi. I ^rant your request and expect succera, from your courage, bravery, 
and skill. ( They att haftUy retire.) 

[ScERB— the rear of the cutle. — Enter King and soldten.] 

CoNNon. Now, another intrepid and bold assault, end the victoiy is ours ! 
The rebel foe will soon strike his banner and surrender. ('BviNi aiid his battat- 
ion iuue aut of the castU.) By Bel 1 they come to fight on our very Vantage- 

Sound, and their arrows already make roads through my ranks, like thelightninff 
at htasta the heath — but they come to'ttieir fate.. (Both armiet ctfntend furi- 
ttuljf — tie royal troop* give grtund, and Buini eutt his teay through the royal 
guard, and approackea the King.) Who art thou, in the glittering armour, that 
haat swept away my ranks with the besom of death 1 

Boira. I am Buini, the ruthless red, the son of th^ cousin Fergus, for whose 
f^ith and guaranty, I and my brother ar^ hostages, with the sons of Usnach. 
-^ONHMU And can you be so disloyal, Buini, to your king and father, as to 
pluck the crown from my head, and cut off his succession to it, by aiding the am- 
bitious Naisi, who aspires to the throne of our family. Desert, Buini, the rebel 
cause, and I shall reward you with a rich gift, and4ionour and distinguisb you 
with my special friendship. 

BntNi. As Ffaisi aspires to the throne, then thismomentl renounce his cause! 
But what is the rich gift, with which your majesty preposes to reward me t 

CoKNOR. All the ^rtile manors that stretch their fair fields alonethe mountun 
oiFoad* 

BirtNr, Then I and my army are at your majesty's disposal. Comrades! 
, (to hit toldiers) join the royal ranks ! let us courageously combat for our good 
king, and not for recreant rebels ! 

CoNNofi. Now, my dear and gallant cousin, let us quickly bssault the castle. 
(They march off at a quickpace.) 

^ScEita — the great Hall in the cattle. — Enler'NAiei.DBtRDRS, Officers and Soldiers.] 

Naisi. From the battlements, I have discerned Buini's pn>dig{^8 of Ttdout-, 
and the royal army flying before him, like timid dorcs before the hnwlt — (ewttr 
a Soldier kailily.) Speak! thy countenance is more expresiive of disostertttao 
victory. What of Buini 1 

Soldier. My Lord Prince ! Buini with his forces has deserted to tfieliing, 
in whose battalions ihey now advance to assail the castle. 

Naisi. O treason and perfidy ! Arden, fly and array nil the garri 
must drive back the foe. (Exit Arden.) Buini shall die by My hoi 
fais! 

Deikdre. Now, NeusI, you arc convinced you should have list 
advice. You see Buini is a traitor : but why should not the son hav 
nessof the father t — the comiiltion pervades the blood I 
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ItLAN. Mj^Lordl that mj brother acted ignobly and perfldlourij, I am 
aahamed to acknowledge : but if he has forfeited hU honour, (kneeling) here I 
call on the sacred Gods to witness my oath, on those arms of chivalry, that I 
ncTer shall betray the sons of Usnach, or never play the craven coward in the 
combat. 

Naisi. I believe you will not dishonour the order of the Red-Branch, by the 
▼lie infamy of perjuiy. Therefore, go and take your station at the head of your 
band. (The sound of a martial trumpet is heard toithout.) Ha! Connor is at 
the gates — ^let us away to meet him ! ( They alt hastily retire.) 



CVCONNELIx' AND SHEIL CONTRASTED. 

An article» bearing this title, and possessing all the energy, force, and elegance, 
which always cast such a halo of interest and attraction over the pages of the Nsw 
MoKTHLT Maoa-Zine, exhibits a fair and spirited contrast of the iUustrious Irish 
liberators — of Daniel OConnell, the Corinthian pillar of Ireland's hope — 
thepious and patriotic JEneas — and of his devoted Achates, Richard Sbeil. 

The style of oratory of these illustrious patriots is as different, and far apart, as 
the poetry of Lord Byron and Thomas Moore. They are both refulgent stars in 
the firmament of eloquence, but as distant and dissimilar as Saturn and Mercury. 
0*Connell's speeches, like the paintings of] Michael Angelo, in the Vatican, aston- 
ish us by the boldness of his design, and the beauty of his outline; he gives us, if 
we may so express it, the very statuary of eloquence, exhibiting the bones, liinhB, 
and joints of his subject, with every muscle and feature distinctly marked and nat- 
urally modelled, so as to enable the most careless an'd cursory observer to reco^ 
nize his repres^tations. 

Sheil's harrangues — the splendid emanations of a poetic mind — ^like the pictures 
of Raphael, are embeUished with goigeous drapery, and all the diversified beauty 
of the light and shade of eloquence ; nothing can be more graceful than his narra- 
tiye, or more rich and florid than his language ; and his originality of conception 
Hing out in his orations, pure and poetic diamonds of sentiment, that appear to have 
been sublimated in the refining fires of a dsring imagination. Mr* Sheil is, in our 
opinion, the most elegant and electric speaker of the age. 

O'Connell is the great architect, who has quarried from his own tnind, the noble * 
masses of exquisite marble, and fashioned the colonnade, dome, and pediment of 
the temple of Catholic emancipation ; while Shiel, like a skilful sculptor, has en- 
riched the frieze and entablature, with beautifiil basso-r^evos of fancy, and adorned 
the shrine with those precious gems of peerless eloquence, which reflect sq much 
lustre on his rhetorical fame. O'Connell wins the judgment andisnlists the convio- 
ti<Mi of his auditory, by his deep logical deductions and forcible arguments, Shiel ap- 
peals to the imagination and the passions in eloquent strains, that soar to the highest 
'*noon of splendour,"' while they make our hearts vibrate with a melody of admi- 
ration, to which the feelings and afiections respond in unison. It is then he 
obtains, like a magician, a complete dominion over the attention, bears his auditory 
on the rapid and impetuous current of his impassioned declamation, wherever he 
pleofleSy and,like Curran, '^ ascends from nian to the deity, and again almost seems 
to call down to earth, fire from heaven." 

But let us proceed to made our extracts from the admirable delineation] which 
the able writer in the New Monthly, exhibits of Q'Connell and Shiel. 

*'Tbe Barnes of the celebrated indlridaalfl who give a title to ibia article, have become 
alnioet relative and correlative terms, &8 the grammarians would say, in the English language; 
the mere mention of on&<inimediately suggests the other, and it would require something more 
then an act of parliament, to dissolve this assoeiatum- As a natural consequence of being thus 
brought together, a comparison of their respective meritf, has long since been ipstituted. The 
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O* Cormell and SheU anUtaUed. 4S1 

joiut 6Unmt fji O'GonneU and Sbiel hail, from its commdncemeot, furnished im ocoaaion for 
thk tpactM of criUcism, and, as such has not been overlooked, especially in these stages of St^ 
when the expectation of their being tried in the highest yrdeal of talent is most likely, at no 
▼ery distant period, to be fulfilled. 

*^ In making the folloTving remarks, however, we sholV not use the language of ndvocacj. 
A true eitimata of talent must furnish the gross amount, and exhibit the items both of profit 
and low. Speaking in the general, with respect to capacity, we believe prevalent opinion 
hat allotted to Mr. 0*Connell a supremacy, at the same time that the sentiments of a very 
CQDsidarable party, are more favourable to the claims of his colleague. Now, we are mor^ 
disposed to itrike a balance between the parties. We think that the talents of both differ 
more in kind than in d^pree, and that, on the whole, there does not exist any malerial disparity. 
Talent is a very wide word ; it comprehends many grades of intellect, from ardent reasoning, 
a[^ to oold calculation. .There is nothing which shows so little insight, into the structure of 
tho mind, as to proaounce a sentence of general incapacity, upon those who fail in any of its 
departments. 

.*^Mr. O'Connell had been heretofore presented to us, in that sphere of action, which was 
perhaps better calcuUted than any other, to develope to the best advantage his highesf 
powers. As the bold, dauntless, and talented reformer, he has, perhaps, but few equals, and 
is fully deserving of a place beside the great German heretic, astonished as the learned 
gentleman may be, to find himself in such company. — ^The question has been mooted as to 
who obtained Catholic emancipation. We think it might as well be asked, as does the woKhy 
in the force, — *^ Who wrote Shaktpeare.^* We do not seek to detract from the gracious 
prudence of royalty, or from the manly, .straight-forward, a2d statesman-like policy of the 
^^ great Duke;*' who, though he might not have been enlightened as (o the full benefit of the 
contemplated change, was thoroughly persuaded of its expediency, and whose dignified 
•demeanour throughout, was strongly contrasted with the wretched obstinacy of the Eldens 
and the Winchelseas, refusing to yield up the object of their bigotry, without tears and uproar; 
but if we are asked to point out the man, who was the origjnatsr of that measure, who 
awakened that *^ gracious prudence,'* — who heaved the stone up to the top of the mountain, 
and held it on the summit, either to be planted there as its proper site, or if not, to be hurled 
back again, bearing destruction and desolation, until moral force had fufilled political right, — 
if we are asked to declare this man, we shall lay our finger on that tall Irishman, who is to be 
sfiien in the Four Courts, robed in the humble folds of a stuff gown, and who is emphatically 
denominated the 'member for Clare.* We think the voice of the empire will, sooner or later, 
eeha this opinion, — the voice of posterity always responds by anticipation, to the prophetic 
ia^irations of unbiassed minds. These dbservations bring at once under consideration, the most 
prominent and characteristio of Mr. O'Conneirs numerous talents, and that one we would 
denominate under the general name of conouct. It was not his energy of dedamation — Ids 
powers of reasoning^-^ knowledge of the law, that won the day ;— it was what we call hie 
* eonduet,' tiie practical tendency of all his speeches, the business-like measures that he devised 
and put in execution, the vital prineiple of ai^tion which he infused into all, the machinery of liicts, 
the moral tactics that he brought into play, the strongholds, the redoubts, the foitifications, and the 
batteries, which he erected and planted throughout the land. It was that unquailing and undis- 
mayed spirit, that step which never faltered, that erect port which never bent— that skilful, 
4alented, and energetic application of the substantial realities of practical conduct^^these 
drove the vessel on its course. Pitt was an able advocate of emancipation ; Gr^ttan spake in 
its cause with the tongue of the archangel ; Canning, PInnket, Grey, all, all were inspired oa 
the theme; but though the preachers were powerfu1| *< the word*' availed not, and itsrcxe^ 
cation was left for an humble apostle of the mission. 

^' To Mr. O^Connell, then, be imputed that posture of affairs—- to him be ascribed the splendid 
ifkiquity of that glorious machination.'* 

^ In the foregoing extract, the readers of the Shield will perceive that the ahle 
writer exactly coincides in the opinions we have uniformly promulgated respecting 
the Irish Liberator, virtually recognizes the veryprinciplesfor which we always 
contended, and gives a more elegant expression to the very ideas that we advanced, 
in claiming for Daniel O'CqnneU, the praise and pre-eminence due to tiie most 
virtuous and successful patriot that Ireland ever produced. 

The article then enters into a speculation on the brilliant figure O'Connell will 
make as a ParUamcntary speaker, and then opens its lununous comparison of the 
rival orators as follows : 

« We now torn from the * Great Agitator' to his colleague. Laying claim to a more lolly 
and tranacendental order of intellect than his learned compeer is possessed of, Mr. Sheil de- 
Biaiids a proportionably higher order of analysis to form an estimate of his power?. 
' »• As far as our fiat goes, we for the most part acknowledge the claims of Mr. Sheil ; at tho 
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same ilm^n ^« think it only fair to g^iye him notice, that we tball have to qm^y aooievhat tWa 
decree when we come to speak Iom abstractedly. We think there is more of the {ibiloaopby 
of eloquence about Mr. Sheii than is Uiually suspected. Of a very inflammable temperameot, 
like most of his countrymen^-embarked'ln a spirit-stirrinj^ cause^ his political liberty tb« 
)>rize contended for, it was natural that the dictates of a higher order of reflection should haro 
been laid aside, in hit famons oration at Penenden heath, ere they were matured for the im- 
pulse of his feelings. Placed in the front of the battle, an object of obloqny, csontumely, aad 
scorn, ibe same elements of li eel amatory strife were consequently elicited from him in retara. 
'< Tbo occasions on which Mr. Sheil has hitherto been broog^ht before the pablic, were* rack 
at required a highly animated and impassioned speaker, and ms such he supplied that Want. 
The notion that a fervid enthusiasm, and a stron* ima^nation, are incompatible with the 
hig^hest exercise of the understanding, is now classed among^st the exploded hjrpot be e c i of for- 
mer timet ; and experience has thown, that intellect ir inert until impregnated by the fim of 
the soul. . If naturally destitute of these, we in vain, like the sacrili^ous pilferer of old, en- 
deavour to filch them from heaven. Chatham, Grattan, Cannings, Plunket, Grey, Broogliam, 
all posaemed, and possess these kindling^ principles ; the firH two more apparently, aa being 
''more frequently engaged in measures which were calculated to fan them into a flame. The 
absence of passion and enthusiasm on the pert of a patriot, stmgglia* in the same canee that 
Mr. Sheil did, would have formed a strong presumption of impotence in his temperament^ as 
destitute of those qualities, or misconception In his judgment in coercing them; and on the 
few oocasiona on which circumstances required a different conduct in bis speeches, we find oar 
opinion of his graver powers fully verified by the chaster, more argumentative, nnd more phi- 
losophic tone. But at this or ii any other time, we unreservedly give as our verdict, that the 
nature of Mr. Sheiks talents is by no means indicative of their insofficiency, but of their vigour 
and strength." 

The writep follows ap his critical investigation of Mr. Sheil's qualities as on 
orator, and then proceeds to wind up his comparative estimate of the distinct mer- 
its and correlative talents of the master spirits of the Catholic Associatioii : 

** We imagine that it is pretty generally conceded, that whatever value we may place upon 
Mr. Sheil's abilities, as tending to aid emrncipafipn, We rnuH estimate Mr. O'Connell at aron- 
aiderably higher rate. His powers of ondoet at once stamped htm as the great leader. The 
machine once set in motion, Mr. Shell, by the potent energy of his eloquence, added abuo-. 
dantly to its momentom ; but his was not the wnewy and brawny arm that gave it tha first 
iropvlae. It was with the vis inertift of the question ihat Mr. O'Connell had to contend. On 
every reUpte to Inactivity, it was the lever of his mind that forced it on again. He was the 
matter mover, who would have procured emancipation without the aid of Mr. Sheil. 

What we would assert is, that with respect to the cause in which they were embarked, Mr, 
O'Connell possessed more of those useful powers, more of that busiocss-like conduct, the appU- 
cation of which was necessary for its advancement. Cast in a rougher mould than his col- 




way through the crowd with the earnestness of a person intent on arriving at a certain and 
definite goal, he was wholly unconcerned whether the bystanders should remark the sloren- 
liness of his gait, or the rustic violence of his speed, provided be at length reached the object 



ihat he sought. 



" This singleness of purpose, this unity of design it was that rendered such service to his 
cause, and impelled it forward in a rectilinear course. There was no complication of riewi 
or interests in his system to create any divergency. The resting-places of his ambition Were 
also the pivots of the Catholic question. This was the line of conduct that dcolared the first 
Clare election ; this was the spirit in which it was undertaken. 

«• Now this manner of « roughing it', as the phrase goes, does not suit Mr. Shiel's taste. His 
4om of mmd is more aristocratiral than that .of his colleague ; less fitted for the plebeian con- 
lact of motter-of-faot and practical life. He may desire to place himself and the cause on a 
aommit, but then he is also aolicitoas that the ascent sboold be (racked with glorins. His 
course was rather circuitous than direct. Tet here the transcendent spirit is apfiarent. The 
poetry of conception, and its utility, evidently strive in his mind for masteries. At one time 
he compares them to * Briareus upraising his hundred hands ;' then again he contemplates 
with enthusiasm « the universal genuflection,— I he common cry of liberty, issuing from the 
altars of God !' and then winds up with the practical effect, * two thousand three hundred 
petitions signed upon two thousand three hundred altars, and rusfamg at the same traiie hito 
the councils of the legislature, may not excite alarm, but cannot be treated with ooatnmp«»' 
But while Mr. Sbiel was giving otteranoe to this energetic passage, Und certainly demonetra^ 
ing moet powerfully the effieacious results that would follow from the project, Mr. 0*Connel 
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WasVerff^robtbly dravtn^ up a plan by which it was to be matarec! into lady and abioluiely 
Mttilig' the^ wheals of the engine in motion. In fin«, Mr. O'ConneYI was the labourer, Mr; 
Shell was the scnlptor ; but inaemuch as the skill of the one is uselem without the energ^y of 
the other, — since this is necessary, that iDilii<peDsab!e, — we must pronounce that the first of 
these gentlemen was beat calculated to further Catholic emanriimtion, and confirm the sen* 
lence of the public, which declares, that on this occasion Mr. O'Cooueirs talents and eoneral 
capacity were paramount.'' 

I» the preceding well written parallel, the judicious reader will admit that its 
codBiasts and distinctive lines have been drawn with impartial justice and critical 
discrinunatioii* 



IRISH TOPOGRAPHY, No. VIII. 

EXCVASIOK FROM DuBLlH TO hotlWOSDXARTy ContittUid. 

Swords. 

It was in this town» that the famous remonstrance addressed to the Lord Chief 
Justices, denouncing the sangainarj cruelties inflicted on the Catholics by Sir Charles 
Coote, was drawn up in December, 1641, by the Lords Fingall, Gormaastown, Slanet 
Turvey^Dunsany, Louth, Netterville, and Trimblestown.'' There is a gentleman of 
the name of RussSlE, the legitimate descendant of the celebrated Robert Russell, of 
Dryham, in the county of Dublin, who was the member for Swords, in King James's 
Parliament, A. D. 16S9 — residing here, whose patriotism is an honour to his country^ 
and whose elegant house and tastefully embellished domain, are the grace and ornap 
ment of this village. 

After leaving Swords, the road for two miles run^ through the rural domain of Lissen* 
hall, which presents fine lawns and gentlv rising hills, clothed with arborescent shrubs. 
When you ascend Tunrey-hill, you behold an extensive tract of country/enlivened with 
the most picturesque scenery. The -view on the right, terminated by the billowj 
pillars, that seem to totter under the verse of the azure dome of the horizon, is 
stemmed and speckled with statelv villas, embosomed in undulating groves — and com- 
fortable farm-houses, interspersed through cultivated plains, on wm<^ droves of oxei» 
and snowv flocks, of sheep were pastorally grazing. 

In the back-ground of this cheerful perspective, are seen the torrets of the feudal 
castle of Malabide, the lofty steeples of St. Doulou^h's church, and the sombre pinna- 
cles and round tower of the monastery of Lusk» which appear at a distance, like Levi-^ 
athans elevating their crests above the waves. The hoary yet roaniificent castle of 
Malabide is the residence of the patriotic member for the county of Dublin, Ricrabd 
WooAH Tai.bot, £s^. a distinguished gentleman, who possesses the inherent virtues 
of his noble familv, and who, nke his illustrious ancestor, Richard Talbot, Duke of 
Tyrconnell, is and was ever readj to unsheath bis sword, and wield his pen, for hi» 
beloved Ireland. 

• Under the' encouraging auspices of Colonel Talbot, the village of Malahidb lam 
grown to the maturity of comfort, opulence, and edificial respectability. Large cotton- 
mills, and several other structures for manufacturing operations, have been built here ; 
ao that the village is a scene of industry, activity, and neatness. Malabide is seated ob 

* '^ They added, that they had received certain adrertisement that Sir Charles Coote, at 
the Council-board, had uttered some speeches tending to a purpose to execute upon the Ko« 
man Catholics a general massacre." — Curry*! review^ p. 239, vol. 1. 

'^The gallant Crfonel Talbot, afterwards Duke of Tyrconnell, feeling indignant at the Doke 
of Ormond's condoct, in lending the sanction of the king^s name to the decisions made in the 
court of claims, which confirmeid Cromwell's grants, and deprived the devoted adherents of 
the two Charleses of their patrimonial estates, challenged the Duke to a single combat in th((^ 
presence of Charles U. ; bat (he patriotic gentleman, inAead of obtaining the satisfaction he 
repaired, was sent to the Tower, from which however he was speedily released ; and being 
reinstated in the King's favour, he continued with manly firmness to vindicate Ireland, in 
whose cause his sword and bis pen were often employed."^TAAFFK. 

Richard Talbot was familiarly called by the Courtiers, ^ Dick Talbot^ the brave Irishman.^ 

Carts. 

^* Charles 11. 'called Dick Talbot the most gallant gentleman in Europe, and said, « That if 
courage had forsaken every other penon, it would find an asylum iu bis bosom.' **— Kt<£r noie9 \ 

Jo Lard C(ar«fiion*« Attt. 
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«n embcnoe rfefns atove the tea, at the distance of twelve miles fhwi Ddldla. Tbe 
cattle — the noble feudal pile of the Talbota, that preflervef all those antique featorea of 
Gothic architecture, which a Byron would love to describe, and a Rosa to delineate — M 
a structure of magnitude and majesty. It stands, like the moralizing giant of the scene, oa 
a rock^and elevates its lofty grey turrets and balustraded battlements, above the tops of the 
stately oaks, that encircle it with their awful shade. The grand^ portico, on the east 
front, is ascended by a flight of marble steps. On entering (he spacious Gothic ball, 
whose niches are fltfed with the statues of warriors in ancient armour, and whose walk 
are decorated with historical and family pictures, the mind is insensibly impressed with 
reyerence, and borne back, as it were, on the pinions of a pleasing association of rAin- 
. iscent feelings, to proud periods and triumphant epochs of Erin's story, — ^wbeo tho 
creed of ourTathers wore no manacles of restriction — when the solemn rites of religion, 
and the inspired effusions of poetry, gave the Friar and the Bard an lUustrioas cbarae- 
ter, in .the civil and military affairs of our country. Some of the rooms are 
furnished in all the beauhr of modem elegance. But there is an anHquanan parioor, 
communicating with the Gothic hall, which remains in the same state it was, when die 
Duke of Tyrconnell entertained in it James II. and all his suite. This yenerable room 
b wainscotted with thick pannels of oak, exquisitely carved and figured ; and the 
tapestry which decorate the walls, narrates the heroic deeds of the Talbots in the map- 
Ual fields of Palestine, France, England, and Ireland. Colonel Talbot's extensive 
manor also wears an antique drapery. The wood, the dinsle, and dell — the lake, the 
grotto, the cave — as well as the additional solemn features of the druidical, and monastic 
ruins — all tend to give a hoary air of antiquity to the scene ; and the (airies and genii of the 
woods, can dance under th£ spreading shade of beech, elm, chesnut, and hawthorn 
trees, which hare been sacred to their rites and mysteries for two centuries. The 
domain of Malahide has all the accompaniments of ancient grandeur; the tower, the 
terrace, the parterre, the aviary, and the park ; — all the romantic attributes, which the 
antiquarian can desire, in the ideal perfection of a picturesque landscape. Colooel 
Talbot's garden is laid out in all the sylvan beauty of the Italian style : it is ornamented 
with Floral arbours, fountains, graperies, serpentine and terraced walks, which are orna- 
mented with s^tues and yases. In a deep reces#, approached by a foliage-shaded path, 
in the bottom of this garden, under a canopy formed by the entwined branches of four 
patriarchal yew-trees, is the oratory, from which Dr. Peter TalBot, the pious and vene- 
rable arch-bishop of Dublin/was yiolently dragged, while at his devotions, by the mvr- 
mydons of the Duke of Ormond, on the charge of being concerned in the gunpowder 
plot, A. D. 1678.» o & 6 1-- 

At the distance of two miles south from the yillage of Malahide, are the magnificent 
ruins of St. Doulough's church, which was built by that saint, in the eighth century, 
after his return from a mission to Rome. — This superb structure possesses none of the 
architectural characteristics of St. Patrick's sacred erections; it partook more of those 
of the Grecian 'temples. This imposing pile of ecclesiastic architecture, which is higfaly 
deserving of the notice of the antiquary, was covered with circular stone archesTfrom 
whose convex an Ionic pediment arose, and projected over a Corinthian colonnade, that 
formed the portico. 1 he entablature of the remaining columns and pediment b richly 
sculptured. St. Doulough's well, which bubbles its sparkling waters through the fissure 
of a lime-stone rock, near the portico of the church, is annually visited by a vast oon- 
eourse of devotees, who expect to derive spiritual and physical benefit from quafllng the 
balmy draughts of this consecrated fountain. 

The little yillage of LirsK, which is situated about three miles north from Malahide, 
on a narrow promontory that is washed by the waves of the English channel, has nothmg 
to boast of, but its monastic ruins and round tower. There is a fine mansion, called 
Lusk-house, standing in the midst of an extensive domain, adjoining the town. rhou|^ 
Lusk is now only inhabited by fishermen and hucksters, it was formerly a Bishop's see. 
The originality of its consequence, is dated from A. D. 694, when St Colgan founded 
in it an abbey, and built a superb cathedral in its vicinity. The mouldering tomb of 
Patrick Uassell, who died arch-bishop af Dublin, in 1691, is still standing in the abbey, 
like some dilapidated relique of an ancient sepulchral monument in Rome, which had 
escaped the ravages of the Goths. After the eye is pleased and gratified by the pros- 
_^— ^^— ^^p— 

* '< Tliis prolate was loo oUl, and too much exhausted by an afflictive indisposition, to take 
any part in the coospiracy. The officers who arrested hioi aI his brother's castle, on searching 
his papers, found o othing in his cabinet, (notwitlutauding his extensive correspondence,) but 
a few lettera of coulroversial divinity.*' — Lxi«A.:rii. 
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))«et on the right hand, which, we have rainUv deaeribed, lei (he tfavcHei*, as the eoedi 

attaina the summit of the Man of War bill, turn to the left, when a most eipaiisiv* 
prospect of the Champain meadows, and far-stretched com-fiekis of Fiiigall, and the 
greea hills of Meath« crowned with white hoases and waving groves, biusts, like a 
panoramic scene of rural beaut j, on the view. The barony of Fingall is so rich in soO, 
and so well cultivated) that it is famed for producing the best wheat that is offered ftr 
sale in the Dublin market ; and its flowing pastorage, fruit-bearing orchards, and pro>- 
Kfic harvests, might convince a Grecian philosopher that it was the chosen abode 
of Flora, Vertumous, and Ceres. 

From the descent of the hill, your eye lights on the little town of BjjuwDDBaT — ^its 
seat white houses, church steeple, and abbey ruins. The vicinity of the natal spot of 
our friend, Dttm Balruddery^ of the play, is ornamented with the countij seats oTsev« 
eral gentlemen. Among these is Prospect-house, encircled with lawns and fringed 
with plantations, — and Hamoton-hall, the princely residence of Haas HamUton, £sq» 

About two miles east of Jiampton-hall, is the lamed fishing-towo^of Rmh, whose 
ling is esteemed all over £urope for its delicate taste and oalaUble flavour. 

At the distance of three miles north of Rush, the bold ana prominent range of pP6cip« 
itoas rocks, the terror of the mariner, called the Skerriesy commence, to oppose^ as ft 
were, the progress of the invading waves. The town of Skerries is ineonsiaerable ; thf 
inhabitants subsist chiefly by fishing and making kelp. It was on one of these rock% 
which extends like an isthmus into the sea, according to Colgan, St Patrick laiided|Oa 
his first visiting Ireland, A. D. 439 — from which memorable event, it still retains th* 
name of Hobn-Potrtcfc, or Patrick's harbour. One of the Sainf s disdi^ built a smaU 
abbey here for regular Canons, under the invocation of the Holy Vinrin, in tibe he* 
gttuiing of the sixth century. In 1089, SUrieuM FUx-Mmthard^ king of Dublin, ereeted 
a lar|;e and superb priory in Skerries, which ibr ages after, was renowned br the 
learmog and piety of its numerous Monks. In 1148, as the learned and profooad D*- 
iiAirAaAK,in bis valuable ecclesiastical history of Irels&d, lately published, tells us 
there was a synod of fifteen bishops, and two hundred priests, held here, at whieh tlm 
Saints Malachy and Gelasius presided. John Cogan was its last prior, who was com« 
pellcd to surrender the priory and its possessions, in obedience to this orders of tba 
tvrant Henry VIIL to Sir James Fullerton. Its ruins serve now for a cemetryi and 
there are some beautiful sepulchral monuments among them. On the tomb of the Foiw 
restals, is inscribed > the following e{»taph, which is more remaikabla ivt the monJ 
r^eotiOD it conveys, than ibr its poetry or harmony of verse. 

^* Good traveller, whoohanoe to past this way. 
Fail not Ibr my departed soul to pray :— 
Here alto mark ! (perhapa now ior tby prioa,) 
The steaiiog stepa of ever ieetipg time r ' 



ORIGINAL PATOHWOEK. 

OaiofHALiTT. — Several articled have been eui cut of the tissue web which we Imv* 
woven for our rehders, under the abave title, without the editorial fikher$ having thp 
eandour and ingenuous fairness of giving credit to the source that supplied their scis- 
sors. For the substance and crude materials of our patchwork, we are indebted to our 
research in books ; but for the Riding of thought and the drapery of langaage, with 
which we have adorned and set it ofi^ we are justly entitled to the credit oforiginalityy 
as we would be. If we were to give an hi$h version of Mills's Paradise Lost. 

Tax roacx or Lorx. — Every one acquainted with Scottish history, knows that, in 
the reign ofdiesecfond Charles, severe and oppressive laws were passed against tha 
religious sect, whidi make such a figure in the Waverly novels, called the Covenan- 
ters. Like the Roman Catholics of Ireland, in 1641, '* despotism drove them mad.'' To 
avoid falling into the hands of the royal army, many of the covenanters, with their 
clergj, concealed themselves in the solitude of the mountains. Among the hapless 
fi^tives, was the lUv. Davod Wiluamsok, who by his bold and eloquent preschii^ 
against the wickedness of religious persecution, rendered himself peculiarly obnoxioa 
to the Government— as his extraorainary xeal and brilliant talent^ were copsidtred by 
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tben tiie grand piDari thai aupoiied the aiiue and diaafleclioD of Uie CarcnafiC«M« 
Large rewards were offered for hi* apprehension ; so that he was continaaDy hunted by 
the Ki4;lish dragoons, like a stag upon the mountains. 

One night, he was so closely pvrsaed, that he had only thne to rush nto the honse of 
a respectable lady, one of his hearers — and ere he had crossed the tbreshlold, he heard 
the anoots of his enemies. The lady, who had a high respect for the preacher, wan 
planged into great perplexity of apprehension, as to the best means of ssTing the Ufe of 
ao distinguished a champion of her creed ; bat as the fair sex often possess astonishing 
presence of mind, the first expedient that presented itself to her, was to put him to bea 
with her daughter, blooming a beanty of sixteen. 

Here, alone, thought she, will he escape the Tcngeance of those who thirst lor \am 
^blood. Having no time for deliberating, the Rev. Doctor, patting on a woman's night- 
* cap, darted into bed with the astonished young lady. The troopers carefully searched 
erery comer of the boose, and then coming to the door of the lady's room, which thej 
IbAid locked, they instantly broke it open with a crow-bar. The mother, then; wkb 
admirable prudence, and cool address, told them that her daughters were in bed, ani} 
that she trusted, as they were English soldiers and gallant men, they would not terrify 
or ofler rudeness to two unprotected giris. This appeal had the desired effect ; for 
i^er drawing aside the curtains, and searching the presses in the apartment, their officer 
teired the troopers to withdraw. But as they were quartered in the vicinity of .the 
boose, she was compelled by her sense of humanity, and solicitude for the fate of the 
DMne, to let him remain all night in bed with her daughter. Indeed, she eondiidecl 
from the sanctity and self-deniaiofthe preacher, as well as the terror of his heart, that ais 
incontinent thought would not enter his mind at such a dreadful crisis,and that her daugh* 
ter wouldrise from his side, in the morning, as pure and innocent as a vestal virgin. Sat 
female beauty has made a sinner of many a saint, and the virtue and morality of Dr.^ 
Williamson, could not bold out against the charms of his lovely bed-fellow — whom the 
confiding mother,in the lapse of nine months, found ** in such a way as women wish to 
be, who iove their lords." To evade public scandal among tlie dect, the enraged 
mother consented to the marriage of her daughter with the parson, who soon, througl^ 
hor interest, obtained his pardon from the king. 

• In a year or two after tmi» occurrence, the Doctor was sent to London, as one of tile 
commissioners from the General Assembly of Scotland to Charlees r(I. The merry 
monarch, who heard the story, did its hero the special honour of jb^klhg him by the 
hand, declaring, that " while tie was concealed in the oak-tree, after |£e battle of Wor- 
cester, the loveliest female in England would have been in no dan^^r from him." 

Drtdxit. — This crest genius was passionately fond of rural scenery, for he imagin- 
•d that be heard the song of the Naiades in the babbling bj^ks, and voice of the 
Muses whispering in the breezes of the groves. He lovg^to explore the volume of 
nature with his own ej-es, not through the ^ sfiectaclea sMHoks." To avoid the dust, 
bustle, and noiae of London, he frequently retireo to the beautiful and romantic man* 
sion of his friend. Lord CuUen, (Roshton rark, in Northamptonshire) a place rendered 
celebrated, not only by the residence of the illustrious Bard, but by its aflfording a re- 
Ibge to the unfortunate Charles I. after the battle of Naesby. 

In this sylvan solitude, under the nnbrageous canopy of stately Elm trees, he, it » 
said by Spenee, translated a great portion of Viigil> and composed bis excellent poem 
ef the " Hind and Phnther." At that soft traqquil moment, the hour of the settiag-een, 
,when the hushed Summer twilight diffuses serenity and sober calmnesa over the mind» 
Dry den would pace to and fro, while indulging his poetic fancy, through a ahady 
avenue adjoining the Castle. Here he was wont to exclaim — " Wellcome ye green 
ahades^ye Bowery thickets h^il l" At the termination of this walk of colnnmar oaka» 
in front of a pavilion, the late Lord Cullen (the grandson of him who was the Berd'a 
patron) caused an Ionic paiestaS to be erectsd in order to commemorate the viaits o( 
as sublime a poet as ever adorned English literature, to this classic ground, which will 
ever remain consecrated in his genius. The pedestal is surmounted with an exqui^ 
aitely aculptored am of Italian marble, bearing the following inscription :^^ 

^ This walk is dedicated 

To the memory of the Poet DaTDsn, 

Aa he oft frequented theae ahadce 

And is said here to have written 

The Hind and Panther.'' 

ZcMO, beiiUF onee told by a'young man, who pii^ued himself more on the prepossesamg 
attraations ofnia person, than on the graces of his mind, that the noble passiOB oTlove 
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was unbecoming a pKilcMopher.-*^' If this were truie," replied the stnet " Uie fate of 
the fairest portion of the creation woald be lamentable, not to beloved, bnt hj frippetjr 
feps and iantastie fools." 

SrsHsmn's Faikt Qussir.— -The poet Spenser was atrugglmg with haggard indigenee^ 
while engaged in the composition of his charming poem or the Fairy Queen. As soon 
as he ftiad the last stanza written, he repaired to the hoase of the EaH of Sontl^ 
ampton, who was the English MecsNias of his age, and on reaching his lordshipV 
anti-chamber, he was fortunate enough to prevail i>n one of the '* pampered menials," 
to carry the manuscript to the Earl, who no sooner read a few pages, than he ordered 
his serviftit to hand the poet twenty pounds. Reading on, he found every passage in-, 
creasing in beauty and energy: he again called the servant, and said, «* Oo and give 
that man twenty pounds more." As he proceeded, his delight and adudration .wa* 
duly augmenting, so he again cried out, in rapture, " John, carnr the poet anotiber 
twenty nounds." But at length, he lost all patience, and said '* Sirrah ! go and foseo 
that autnor out of my house, for if I read farther, he will leave me without a shilling." 
Voltaire. — On the first night of the representation of the celebrated tragedy of Ma- 
hornet, several of the poet's friends, after the JMriUiant performance was over» waited ou 
him to congratulate him on the signal success of the play. Some of them suggested 
alterations in the text and incidents ; but Voltaire, who disdained dictation, listened to 
them with perfect nonchalance, as he knew they were babbling connoisseurs, that had 
neither taste nor judgment. 

Like a cobbler who found fault with|tfae painting of Apelles, the king's physiciaB, to 
ahow his critical ability, remarked, that the existence of Alcanor after lus death*wound, 
was too long protracted. He then entered into elaborate arguments, and cited the 
opinions of Galen apd Hippocrates, to maintain his position, that it was physically im- 
possible for him to survive, for a second, a wound so mortal as represented by the actor. 
^ True,' replied the sage philosopher, rather drily, 'but you are to recollect, sir, that 
he was not attended by a physician ; and the prescriptions of J&schylus do not extin* 
guish the vital spark, so quickly as Galen's.' The doctor never after attempted to 
hazard a criticism on the drama. 

Ma. Cur rah. — This honest patriot, whose splendid eloquence shed snch lustre on 
the genius of his country, was once examining a tailor, who was a material witnesa 
agamst Curran's client. * Pray,' said the Advocate, ' where were jrou when this cir- 
cumstance happened ?' ' In the parlour adjoining my shop, where I was walking to 
and fro.' * Aye, ay,' rejoined the wit, ' you were just taking a stroll in your eofroogv. 
garden^* 



THE MORNIKG COURIER, AND MR. FORREST. 

The critique in our last, in which we eave expression to our free and unbiassed 
opinion of Mr. Forrest's performance of Hamlet, lias drawn forth a coarso and scurri- 
lous paragraph from one of the three witlii^, who daily spawn their Cimmerian brains 
in the vanid columns of t{ie Morning Courier. The commendation or censure of a pa- 
per that M, notorioasly, neither popular nor profound — we would equally estimalji — ^with 
perfect contempt. The hissing of a puling Poetaster, who is destined, during his life, to 
crawl in the slough of Parnassus, has no|terror for us ; — we hear it with as much indii^ 
ferenee as the lion does thiit of the reptile, which he tramples under foot. Where, we 
would ask, did the " bayless Bard" of the Courier y learn the rudiments of dramatic criti- 
cism — ^where has he been qualified to fulminate the ordinances of Melpomene, and utter 
with such dogmatic pertinence, the oracles of Thalia? It was not surely on the banks 
of the Tiiames, the Liffey, or the Clyde, that the Jhri$larchu$ of the Courier inhaled 
inspiration,— oh no! this Mocking Bird of the Forrest, first cheruped iU "wood notes 
wild," in unison with a concert of BulUfro^, in the swamps of that Bcetia of Ameri- 
ca— New- Jersey. Is it such a man, as this Longinus of the wood, who never saw an 
European Theatre, that would pronounce our fair and impartiar critique on Mr. Foi^ '0 
reefs performance, " ignorarU and UUberal?^^ 

National vanity, and self-conceit have championed.the Sonnelteer of the Courier, to 
seize with the puny hands of a Lilliputian, the arms that can only he wielded by a 
Giant; without thinking of his own mental imbecility — without thinking that dnlnesa 
had its leaden mnce pressed upon his faculties, he has rashly attempted to wing the ^ 

daring flight of the Eagle on the pioions of a goose. An unsocc^ssful attempt at aatii« y 
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mA iMmK Uiraji MMlmHi aatfmr ridiralMt. Wbm On pocCitter of tht Cooj 
Ibe 0top-Mii of CU Muet, eMsyt to tMail the buk Shield, with weapons he cannol 
hamiltj he reteB^ei ao angiy waap crawling up a maaty Corintbiao colomn, ami fiodii^ 
inik with ita proportiooo and eflabelliihiMBta. There ia no luentai pMiwer in the or- 
faakation of me Courier ;-^wo of its scribes are noted ¥eratfiei s - din wned at once 
hf the tngie and epic muse ; and as to the C&kd0mmn wiglit who **pmpi€$/* it with 
iuiBid ptragrn)fas, gramnnar was written for him in rain. — 

Thenlbro this trio of literary Thersiteeea, on whose ehampienship we congratnlate 
Mr. Forrest, ha^e not the intellect to gire vigoar to the bow, or impart Tenom to tlw 
■hall of sareasBi. As to the sillj assertion, that we did not witness Mr. Forrest's rep- 
fssoutation of Hamlet, we can, if it were necesaary to prove iU falsehood, adduce the 
tistimoDTof three gentlemen, who were in the same box with te, wbo bad often seen 
IIm grapme deHneatioD of that character, by the first performers in Europe ; and one 
s su s ti ally of these gentlemen, a highly respectable histrioaic performer, and an accom- 
plfch e d Critic, Adly concurred in the accuracy and justice of our strictures. The re- 
aoeotahlo Kditor of tt^UniUd Siaie$ OaateUey of Philadelphia, has also, we understand, 
fkyed off a mdiiM battery against the irUh ShieUL Why did he not send us his pa- 
per ? We positirely have not seen this article, but wo surely think better of him tbaa 
to SUMKMO be woofd attack us from the ambush of a rantage-ground, and thus furnish 
CspMn Hall with another hint for the illustration of Aiuerican character. 



THE NEW- YORK STAGE. 

Ma. Forrest's Lear. 

Oir Thursday evening, the 36th of November, Mr. Fgrrest altempted the arduous 
and tiyiii|; character of l^g Lear, at the Park Theatre. The bouse, notwithstancKo; 
the astonishing genius of the great tragedian, was as thin, as if acme mere English or 
Irish performer was on that occasion to '* fret Lis hour upon the stage." But perhaps 
the iDclemency of the night tended to keep the admirers of the American JRotenis, the 
idoliaas of " natiFc talent" at home. We will speak of Mr. Forrest's performance of 
tUa difficult part with a candour, which is neither warped by prejudice, nor biassed by 
pmossesuon. 

We are indeed well aware, that hh faults and perfections have been exaggerated ; and 
that enyy magnified his failings, while on the other hand, the fulsome and ruinous 
pufis of the news papers, have fanned his Tanihr, and fertilized as it were, the soil of 
his Ihculties, for the growth of the rank weeds of affectation, and inflated conceit. — But 
tothe Doint. His Lear, notwithstanding the embarrassed action, and deprivation of unc- 
tlous fleidbility of countenance, and the dissonant delivery which slurs tragic sentiment, 
is ajperformance as superior to his Hamlet, as Kean's Othello is to Mr. Coopers. 

The fungus that seetaos to fasten with cankering tenacit;^ to his acting, is monoiong; 
§ot nature has denied him the Proteus art of transformation. He cannot diange the 
etpression of his face, with the change of diaracter, or exhibit in hia countenance, a 
dear mirror, in which the audience might see all the passions of the heart, reflected in 
thdr pfoper Mrsonifieation. His face indeed, is not an index of the mind. Who but 
Sklist admire Keen, for the Ibrce, identity and spirit which he can displav, in his various 
assumptions ? For, like the Prince in the Arabian fietion, he leaves, with a celerity that 
amaxes us, one character and shape for another, and another, twiats his face into a 
thousand forms, animating each, and all by turns, and giving them embodied vitality, 
distinct complexions, and individual tones of voice, which are as opposite and different 
ns^;fat and darkness. 

mr. Forrest, throughout Lear, tottered and shook as if he was aetmg at one of the 
rd^fbUS ceremonies of the Shaken. He was not at all like the feeble but dignified old 
msn, to whom we ase accustomed, retaining all the air of royalty, and evincing by ex* 
^ pression, deportment and majestic gesture, that "he was every inch a kin{;t" 

Kean, since comparisons must be made between mountains and mole-hills, after ex- 

' periencinrthemgratitudeof his cold-hearted daughters^ never disfigured his picturesque 

r attit ude by convulsive starts, uonatural grimaces, or redundant gesticulation ;-^is 

depwtnttmwas themve, solemn movement, of a sad and sorrowful monarch, in whoso 

looks, afflictive grie( and mental agony of emotion, were strongly pictured, while tha 

^17 pathos of sensibility seemed borne, in Lear, on the tears of dejection that furrowed 

^ llis pak wrinkled cheeks. Wheo the great magician of English trsgedy, is insulted bytho 
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iaqileiM ingnte, bit eMetCdftugkter, who reqiiirefl him, with an air of iaoipadence and 
maddening radeneaa to dismiss half bis train, bis flexible afid speaking covntenanee aa- 
MMad «n ezpressioD of withering indignation, and bis flaming eyes seamed to hare 
darted on bis daogbter, electric fire as he barsted out in the raging ebullition — 

" Darknesa and Derils I 

Saddle my horaea, call my train together-* 

Degan'rate bastard, V\l nottrooble tbee." 

Can any dispassionate critic, apart from the babbling and pur-blind Connoisseurs of 
the Jkfomtfig^ Courier, say that Mr. Forrest irradiated the passage with a single gleam 
offeree or feeling? No, heie he ranted and prosed, and the words of Shakespeare fell as 
cold from his lips, as dew drops from the autumnal rose. Again, as the good old king is 
agonizing amidst all his indignities and woes, be informs Regan, whom he believes to 
be incapable of such base ingratitude and filial impietv as her sister, of his wrongs ; he 
breaks out in the following pathetic supplication, which aa uttered by Kcan, would 
have charmed the demou of friged cruelty into an angel of pity. — 



«. 



-Beloved Regan, 



Thy •ister'e naught.— O Regan! she hath tied 
Sharp tooth'd unkindneaa like a vulture, here. 
Dear daughter— —— — 
I ■ On my knees I beg 
That you'll vouehsafe me raiment, bed and feed." 

This scene, in Mr. Forrest's representation, had not a vein of tenderness, or a streak 
of imploring sorrow to excite the feelings, or to enlist compassion. When the two 
daughters endeavoured, by sophistical arguments, to persuade him to lessen the num- 
ber of his knights, his upbraiding^and poignant answer was certainly given by Mr. 
Forrest, with more touching und emphatic effect, than any line which we ever beard 
him enunciate — 

" I gave you all I" 

But in pronouncing the terrible curse his powera failed, and bis inability to express the 
quick succession of the conflicting passions raging in Lear's breast, was manifest. 
What a dreadful and awM sensation did Kcan's delivery of this blading exccraUon pro- 
doce iu the minds of the audience! Here he never gave ua rant for energjr, or pom- 
poua umiatural inflation, for impassioned declamation. In this curae he inimUably 
biended nge, and all the attributes of revenge and scorn ; and his indignant imprecation 
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ticc, in one or two points, he hit ofl" good miniature imtUUiom of Kean a ma 
tare. Upon the whole, Mr. Forrest has a fair concej^^tion of the part, and . 

through it with some credit; and we cannot but commend the comparative felicity oi ifta. 
eflfort, while we must decidedly censure bis failure in Hamlet; a part which, if he values 
hit own fane, he should never more attempt, because nature baa not given him the re . 
qvisites to shine iuit. ,. ^„. . . • ^ 

We really acknowledge, that Mr. Forrest has rare and radianl capabilities ; but un^ 
fortunately for himself, editorial adulation has damped the latent fires of hu gertma, ana 
thus he has been seduced into deep water, through which great genius and matured 
jirigment can alone wade. Let Mr. Forrest go through the ordeal of ^«ry IfW, 
and he will then acknowledge the truth and justice of the admonitory cntacamns of the 
ImisB Shmld, and that they were the legitimate offspnn^of honest candour, and the 
dictates of impartial judgement, and uninfluenced opinion. We are no actora, we nevet 
wore the "tinsel buskin,^* or the waving plume of the tragic muse, so that no oncia 
warranted to attribute to us the unworthy moUvcs, of prejudice or f"^; *»«^^ 
we can derive no benefit from depreciating the positive or negative menU of Mr. X orreaCt 

" What is Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba ? ' 

MeMra Barry, Simpaon, Placide and Ricbings sustained *5«j[«'H>efi^e parts wi^ 
^u^^ci. Aid the Meadamea Hilson, Wallack and Sharpe^brought fee ing 
a^apirit into their performances, and succeeded m painting some scenes, with vivjd 
touches of interest, and warm tints of passion. 



490 -The United Staiet OmutU. " * 

THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE. 

We reeeiT«a, only on Saturdaj moraine, the fiSth of Noveinber, jtttt •■ oar k«t lorn 
was going to preM, from some '< damited good oalured friend," (at Sir Fretful bM it) 
in Phfladelphia, the respectable paper, whose name gires title to this brief article; for 
brief time and space compel as to make it The learned and candid editor, in bis pa- 
per of the 13th of November, in bold, broad, and direct terms, charges us with bariiiK 
yielded to the dictates of national prejadiceand partiality, in writing, in the last number, 
the critique on Ma. Fokbkst's performance of Hamlet. Now, while far from denying 
our fallibility of judgment and discrimination in that critical estimate, we declare most 
solemnly, that in criticising on Mr. Forrest's personation, as we did, we only gaye an 
adequate expression to our honest and cniNFLUEircED opivion, and that neither preju- 
dice nor partiality swayed, or gave a tinge or a tone to the sentiments in which it was 
conveyed. This charge we, therefore, must rebut with a positive and unqualified de- 
nial of its justice. Had either Quin, Barry, Mossop or Cooke, who were all our couo- 
trymen, played Hamlet with the same want of spirit, force, and conception, as Mr. For- 
rest did, on the occasion in question, we would have most certainly decried and derided 
the absolute tailukb. We would Uiank our respectable cotemporary, to point Ait in 
the Ibuh Shikia, the article in which he alleges we " censured, without discrimina- 
tioD, American literatore." If we had said indeed, that America was two or three cen- 
turies behind England, in literature— the social elegancies of life, and the fine arts ; and 
that a millennium might elapse before a Bteojet or a Mooas would spring up in Ameri- 
can poetry— a Grattan or a CkKSinQ in American eloquence — a Kkav in the Ameri- 
can drama, or a Rbtholds in American painting, we candidly admit that we uttered 
what we reallv think. American genius must always go to England, for the inspira- 
tions that shall irradiate its sacoNi>-iii.ND utbratvee; as the little rivulet can never 
become as great as its ocean-source. In the whole literary horizon of the United States 
there Js but one shining sUr, whose brilliant scintillations are hailed and admired in 
Europe — we need scarcely name WASHtNGTOir Ibvxko. The true characteristic, and 
impressive pictures which the novels of Mr. Cooper exhibit of Indian ^nanners, and 
nautical scenery, redeem the inelegancy of the dull and denuded style of composition, 
and the mawkish puerility ot the grovelling sentiments that debase them. Irish poetry 
is too refulgent ajumtnary in the nemisphere of fame, to require our humble hgfat — 
as the names of Ossian, Mc Dairy, Carolan, Swift, Goldsmith, Dermody and Moore 
while they encircle it in the splendour of inextinguishable glory, shall stand as fieir 
pillars in the eolossal colonnade of fobtic immobtai.itt. The talented editor coostriies 
the meaning and import of our remarks on the ** usuRPBB,"|as erroneously as if they 
were as ambiguous as the divinations of the Delphian Oracle. The author of that 
tragedy, though a gentleman of eminent talent, and fine poetic properties, is as inferior, 
in 9ie strtngm and majesty of dramatic genius, to Dryden and Byron, as tfaat/anole 
Qtttsofe, the heroine of American literature, Mrs. Rotai., is to Lady Morgan If we 
ascribed to Dr. M'Henry, " felicity of diction," and.fertility of fancy, it is not to be in- 
ferred as a consequent conclusion, that wc « placed him far above Byroa and Ma* 
turin." 

In our life of the giAed, but unfortunate G. F. Cookb, we spoke of Mr. Paine's in- 
trusive annoyance of the tragedian, and his company in such terms of reprehension, as 
such a violation of etiquette, and good breeding called for. If the editor of the Gaae'tte 
(let us tuppose) was enjoying bis wine and waUnuts, with two or three friends, in a pri- 
vate room, and an utter stranger, without introduction, invades the social circle seats 
himself at table, and then obtrudes questions on his attention, we thinkhe would act as 
Gookt did, nor would any gentleman reproach him for doing so, with " druwkbit bbsti- 
ALiTT^" For our opinion of Mr. Forrest's personation of Lear, a personation that was 
marked and marred with his habitual inanity and unbroken uniformity we be£ to 
tcfcr the manly and ingenuous editor of the Gazette to the critique, in this number. 
Should he honour that article with a notice, be will be so polite as to send us his paper' 
If Mr. Forrest's histrionic genius is offthat pure and refined bullion, whidi the 
American critics, with such national enthusiasm, represent, why has it not,erethi4 
been sublimated in the crucible of Drury-]ane, and rendered current coin, in the world 
of dramatic fame, b^ bearing the impression of the mint-mark of that theatre ? The 
soaring American Eagle should not fear to pluck bristles from the proboscis of the 
London lion. 
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SOIilTUDE. 

•< Converse with nature*! charm t, and ete her 
stores unmird.** — Bvaosi. 
To TUX Editoe of thb I118R Sbiild : 

Sib,— I have been ao frequently pleased with 
your interesting topographical descriptions of the 
ecenery of Ireland, that my desire to see my native 
city, (Kilkenny*) shining in the bright pages of 
ihn IffMh SMddf induces me -to solicit from your 

Ktriotiain and politeness, the compliment of ** A 
»/ and Hittorieal deaerurHcn nfKiikemty,^ If 
you should consider the following juvenile effusion 
of an untutored Muse, worlhy of being interwoven 
in the Parnassian wreath, that glitters with the 
fiincy-flowers of the Bard of Quebec, of the elegant 
Juvema^ and the tuneful Carolan — please to in- 
aart it and oblige MARY. 

Uiua, (JV. y.) Uth J^f^vemba, 1819. 

Far firom the busy and the gay, 
Toung Strephon sings his artless lay ; — 
His oaten reed he oft employs 
To sound in sweetest notes the joys 

Of Solitude. 
No anxious doubts, no iarring strife. 
Annoy the quiet of his life ; 
His da]rs with heartfelt peace abound, 
By health and trqe contentment crown*d 

In Solitude* 
Within his lowly stcaw-rooPd cell. 
Unsullied love and virtue dweU ; — 
Nor pride nor avarice molest 
The peaceful undisturbed rest 

Of Solitude. 
At early dawn be quits his sleep 
To tend bis flocks of bleatin|; sheep ; 
With care avoids the noqn-ude heat. 
And seeks a silent cool retreat 

In Solitude. 
When Phoebus flies to Th«iis*s bed. 
And pallid Luna rsats her bead ; 
Then Str«>hoo leaves his fleecy train. 
And hies him to his home again 

In Solitude 
More bleat is he than sceptred kings^ 
Whose highest joys are miz*d with stings ; 
More happy than the envy*d great 
is Strafriion in his humble state 

Of Solitude. 
Zyraih Co. JEtttmny, JMby 1828. MARY. 

A FVGITmS GARIiAin), 



II the generous and nobie.minded 
Uli 



monarch of En« 

ish tragedy, Kbab, erected to the memory of our 

Iromorteu countryman, we have to express our 

grateful acknowledgemenu to Adam Kinn, Eig. of 

Quebec. 



TO BB STEBWM ON tBB STKANQB OBAVB Or 

GsoROB F. CooKBy THB ** Ibish Rocitrs.** 
For this elegant sepulchral garland with which 
kindred genius would decorate the monument, that 



* We feel honoured by the correspondence of 
Mabt, and we hope, that her graceful Muse fvill 
often twine flowery nrlands lor our '* Parnassian 
wreath.** We shall, if possible, in our next number, 
comply with her wishes. — In describinc Kilkenny, 
that majestw and venerable city of cathed mis, ab- 
beys, castles and towers, which is associated with 
the proudest evenu in our history, our subject must 
warm our mind with enthusiasm. Never on the 
pastosal banks of the Amo, or the Adig^^did fe- 
male beauty appear more attractive, or decked 
hi such radiant smiles of seraph-loveliness, as that 
which is reflected in the limpid waves of the Nore, 
br the fescinating sylphs of Kilkenny. Every 
TraTelier has qmken with nftiture of the virtue, 
ciace, and charms of the ladles of this Ionia of 
liBland. 



Aon ego ie vuis ChartU inematum n2s&o, 
Totut tuos patiar honorti tmpuYM, earpert Uoidat 

[obUvionet. — Uobacb. 

Here have I coma, with reverential tread, 
0*er many a grave that throngs this sacred sjpot. 

To seek thy Tomb, among the unknown deadi. 
Who sleep around — unmouniad — and long toit* 
got 

And there's a iGMliag — such as hearts like mine 
Alone may feel — comes trembling through my 
frame. 
While now I trace the Demon- defac*d line 
That bears, Ob! Cooks! thy much insulted 
name ! — 

But though some impious hand has dared to touch 
The marble block thy vBimii* eiccied here — 

There is a Pyramid to thee — ^and such 
As pale faced envy never can co.ne near. 

That Pyramid is FAif£*s— and her great hand 
Displays the banner Gbmius o*er thee hung. 

When in obedience to her high command. 
Nations were captives to thy magic tongue ! 

Yet, I*ve a hope, that ere a distant dav. 
Some spirit prompted by indulgent heaven, 

Will safety to ihat laie, thy bones convey 
Where first the fnountain-breexe of life was 
given. 

And this exotic plantf — this lonely one— 

Sule verdure, budding on this naked mouadt 
1 will franslate-— that e*en when 1 am gone 

It may, to deck thy future grave, be found. 
Where it will flourish long in honoured rest — 

No foot to bruise, or soil its tender frame — 
Nor folded reptile dumber on its brsast. 

But freshly bloom with Cooai's undying name! 

QuEBic, 1823. 

TO EDHITND KEAir» BflM|. 

Why slumbers the spiiii— <whoee wild magic steal* 

ing— 
fn tones of deliaht, on the ear could cootroul 
The chords of the passions—the fountain of Aelmg, 
And charm la soft raptures the wondering soul r 
Though siiTv and maucx have hovered aioond 

thee, [bloom. 

And flung their dark veil o*er ^thy feme's early 



• Vide Bkcrapby of George Fradedck Oookc^ 
in oMDB 331 of this work. 

f The only verdure I could find on the hallow- 
ed ^ve of Cooke, was one solitary Shamvock, 
which seemed to have taken shelter, cloee by the 
comer of the monumeut, as the feithiul represen- 
tative of the tragedian*s country. Unwilling, 
thersfora, that it should be exposed to such wraS 
and abuse as some foul hands have already inifllc- 
ted 00 the monument. I have deprived <Sl FmU^ 
of New- York, of this reepeoted emblem of SI. Pot- 
riek^ by couTeving it to my own temporary abode, 
and shall finally plant it on the green summit of 
the flowery mantled SUivegaUin^in the county of 
Deriy, where it may once mora, imbibe the dew of 
a friendlier sky, and spread forth its little blossom 
^o the feiry breeses of lU native mountaios. 
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Tht lavrtU of 6«Blut^ wImim verdora bai oroiraM 

Light up with their bMOM th» oohallewed glooin. 

Ob ! who that has h«ard~in the 6my§ of th j glofj 

TIm •tmint of the nan Irooi thy eloquent 
tongue. 
But awed aod cDiaptured has wept o^r the stoiy, 

The chords of m lieart to thj wisard-noies 
rung? 
Oil I who o*er the sweet harp of Ayon forsaken, 

SImlU bid the wild uuraben of melody roll — 
The deep-ttirilling tones of the passioni awalcen, 

Or lull into transports the bliss-raTished soul f 

Though bright is thy fiuoe, like yon star thai is 
sMeping, 
Lorety and lenely above in the iky — 
The tears which young beauty is si^ilv weeing, 
Lilie tain-art)pe of pearl frooi hei dark sbioudMi 
eye, [raclaoiog, 

O'er the cold loobwhere Cooks, on his looe bler*s 
Shall haUow thy name with a magio more bright 
Than the world eret giavo^ee, the Ibnd heart en- 
sbrinii^ 
Thy name on its tablet in letters of light ! 

Though dimm*d are the lines on the marble con- 
cealing. 
Those hallowed relics bis niem*r^ shall bum 
In the flbrine of Ibe food heart, while genius aud 
ibeliog 
In sadneas shall weep o*er his raouldeting urn ! 
Aud bright in the chaplet wiiich HisOry is wreath- 
ing [bloom ; 
To deok his dark grare, shall thy name proudly 
And sweet in the lay which the minstrel is breath- 

: Wim hii shall it sound o*er that desolate tomb. 

CAROLAN. 
JVovcm&sr, I8S9. 

TO OHTONBOBLI., 

TBS LIBEBATOB OF E|UN, 

Thiougk the mins which are darkling 

Above th^ gseeo wave, 
A rainbow m epa rilling — 

Proud laud of the brave I 
En the clouds oftha west — 

With its bsight-vestuied Ibtni, 
Like a seraph at restl 

On tba bMw of ilw Btoim, 



And a gem shines afiir, 

In its home upon high— 
Hofjc^s pauiot star! 

In Chy cold winter rky ;»— 
Like that rainbow of Iigbt~- 

It is beaming atone. 
In loreltness forigirt, 
fsooi ilsciottd-cifQled Ifcnona. 

Thuf, 0*CoinfBLi ? thy gbry-* 

And thy hallowed name, 
On the iiage of oar story. 

The wresth of ovr fwiie— 
Unclouded shall itioom ; 

While nrmtnd thy cold um. 
Like a star c*er tby tomb. 

Thy proud memory min bum. 

Ob ! bright as the beacon of hope in the ssies, 
Ars the patriot virtues around thee which shine ; 

No shade of ambition their brilliancy dyes— 
£nibairaied in the fount of the heart's holy 
ehiina; "^ 4 



Then onward, sage thief.' let thy Aituin deads bn 

As gient and as glorious, *itll nErnoii is won | 
Aod thr oouotfy and senate shall bail thae whsn 
nee. 
In words of bkb triuaspk. their heto and san. 
* CABOLAN. 

STAXSAAy 

iMcaiasn to thi maioaT as TaoHAS mamnr. 

Erin ! the brightest ilower that bloomed 

Upon thy fair poetic wreath. 
Is darkly withered aod entombed, 

Blanoned by the wbirlwiod^s wintry breath. 
O nsAm ! the lairest and the beat 

Own earliest th^ releniless power ;■-' 
Thy sbaA has thrilled the noblest breast 

That ever braved thee, in thine hour ! 

Rest, haplaM Minstiel ! though no own 

Shall Erin listen to thy strains- 
Vet Erin weepe in sadnees o*er 

The gimve that shrines thy cold rei 
Tby harp is silent ! oV thy eieep, 

Hung on the withered wrflowtree. 
It sadly sigiis in murmurs deep. 

Its note of wo-'the late of tkea ! 
/ 
Peace to thy rtst ! but memory 

<ShaU rscord on her Hviog soioll 
Thy namo—thy late— young Dskmoot i 

And the wild strams that swelled thy soul * 
But may thy soft— thy transient light, 

Lone star ! In proud resplendence rise, 
Enrobed in ^lory far more bright. 

To shine m higher, purer skies ! 

P. If. P. 

LiichJkUtiConn.) 1829. 

TO A COQITETTB. 

Go, muse, and tdl yon foithlsai ftir. 
Whose smiles have Aiied nqr soot miik4mM% 
The strogg)e*e past— the danner's o^er-* 
My flame is quenohei^and love«« asose 
Shall bum my breast with glbwing fires. 
Or mad my biain with fieioe dasiseei 
The cold— the icy hand of denfh 
New grnspe my heart, and etops niy bsaafth ! 
The man who Aooi thy beauty ikj 
Overtaken by thy voice he dies. 

But think not— ah! too cniel maid ! 

Whia In the ela>«cold grave Vm Inic^ 

That thou shalt long enjoy repose. 

To triumph o'er thy Iov»i*s woes ?— 

My angnr ghost shall thee attend 

As closely as thy bosom jfHend — 

And in the silent hours of night. 

Fill thee with terror and affright I 

Within thychambeff, leA atone— 

'Twill pierce thine ears wKb piteous moan ! 

And when tfay eyes are toik'd in sleep. 

Raise visions from the ** vasty deep !** 

The church, the play, the maay ball. 

Henceforth shall yield thee nought but gaH,—- 

For stiH my vengeful q>hrit there, 

Shan sting thy bosom with despair. 

And teach thee, when it is too lata— 

A truth as clear — as fixed as fato— 

That she, whose vofwt ore/obs le ens. 

Can be sincerely Irut to fions. _ 

WERTER. 
Moore-s treet, tkrx, 1Q99. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The reign op Ju«hainb the Great. — ^His coNauESTs* — ^Partition or 
Ireland into twenty-fivb Military District* for^bis sons.-— Hm dbata 
and character. 

JuoHAiHB-MoRBf OT HugODj the Gteat, of the House of HefemoBt batuig 
trimnphed over his predecessor as related in the last chapter, was solemnly in-* 
rested with ref;al authority, at Tara, A. M. 3«')87. He had a mind enlightened 
by Renios, and elevated to the loftiest aspiration of militaiy fame, by a darings 
ana insatiable ambition. As soon as the rejoicings and festivities of his corona" 
tion had subsided ,-^he passed over into Albania with a militaiy forcCi; chastised 
the I^cts, who then had manifested disaffection to his government, an4 levied 
large ooatributions from the entire colony. The fame oi his po^q^r and exploits* 
spread over the continent of Europe, so that all the sovereigns, of this epoch, were 
dflsirotts of his alliance and friendship. He shortly afterwards, with a splendid 
rstinoe of knights and minstrels, risited the court of Gaul, where he married the 
imr Cdsforia, surnamed Crotaeh^ or the lovely, the daugbter of the monarch of 
that country. 

When he returned to his kingdom with his beautiful Queen, he summoned tb« 
national estates to a solemn convocation at Tara^ to whom he announced his 
projects of conquest, and his plans of enriching the empire by the accession of 
foreign territory. The devoted senators hailed his propositions with aeelamailioo« 
and immediately gave the devised measures of the ambitious monarch their saaC« 
tion. Availing himself of their pliant subserviency, and the ready disposition 
they had manifested to approve of his designs, no matter how unconstitutional* 
he boldly exacted from them a most solemn oath, whidii they swore on the 
smoking oblation, on the sacred altar of the sun, by the throne of that great deity, 
** by the mooHj stars^ and by Neptune^^o bear true and undivided tdtegianct to 
him and hi$ posterity^ in exdunon of the other royal hou$es of IreUmd/^ 
Vol. 1^—55. 
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When thtft illegal and unwarrantably procedure on the part of tlie king* wa« 
duly confirmttd by the accjuiesfetice oftlo nntional assembly, J ughaine,preYious|y 
appointing his wife Queen Rijgeut oi ii.lind and Albany, embarked with a 
large fleet, and after a sliort passage, eftected a landing in Sicily. 

The inhabitants oC this island, not being able to resist such a warhke ioTader, 
•obniitted to whatever tenns the conqueror thouglit proper to dictate to them. After 
leaving a colony in the island of Sicily, he thence sailed to Carthage, in order to 
assist the Garth aginians, his alhes, in their wars with the Roman8.f Our annal- 
ists speak in glowing terms of eloquent enthusiasm, of the heroic brareiy of thcr 
Iriah monarch and his soldiers in several battles with the Romans, and assert that 
the Carthaginian chiefs, as a rewani for the raleur and serrices displayed by 
Hugony in their cause, ceded to him the islands of Sardinia, Majorca, and Mi- 

* "This vvMft A memorable revolution in the form of the ezeeotire goTernment. The 
kings of lrelHn<i ilerired n6 rights from genealogical succession, by primogeniture : — 
aar was it voffirtent to be of the royal line, unless they made their way to the throne t>y 
what the vforld too frequently denominates great RClions, without entering into the wor^ 
tbibess of -the motives. ' The ancient government of Ireland was a mixed monarcbr, 
wherein the kiMj^s were elected out of a certain royal family." — DiMsertation on the 
Hiiiory of Ireland. 

^ The government of Ireland was at first divided after the manner of tfieanelettt 
Gauls, into sever;J petty states, with a head king elected over each of tbem. This was 
a kind of government which they deriveti, probably, from the Patriarchs, and was ex- 
tremely consistent with the essence aiui genius of true liberty. ,But during the succes- 
sive reigns of many Milettian kings, the chief in abilities, and martial skill, of the royal 
family, was elected to govern, as absolute monarch, the whole nation, with the aid and 
eoncurrence of the provincial kings." — WjkRNca. 

" There were two great rcquiNilcs to entitle a prince to the throne of Ireland; the 
right of Milesian blood, and the ri^iit of jo^mlrir election." — Hiaais. 

** No matter what virtues or qualities an auibilious leader might possess, the want of 
the royal Milesian lilood wonid excluiie him from the throne.*'^ — Find, of Jrieh History. 
' "There were two things to be consi-lcped — lureditary right, and popular election. 
By hereditary right, any mate relation to the deceased monarch, was qualified to admi- 
nister the chief govemaient of th^t principality, the founder of which any of bis ances- 
tpfs had been : but by election, one man was invested with that dignity for the period of 
his life. Nor could those, in whom ihe povrer of choosing was centered, elect an ahen, 
bat he should be either the uncle, brother, son, or some other relation of the last reiga* 
big king. This law being strictly attended to, tl e sovereign power was conferred on 
the senior person, as he was thouglit to b^ more worthy to till tins elevated station.** 

O'Flaherty's Ogygia. 

Y* We have already shown the connexions Jietween the Irish and Carthaginians ; and 
there is a passage in l*lutarch's life of Tiraoleon, who was nearly a contemporary mth 
the Iri^b monarch, which is worthy of attention. 

** He tella us, that at ihe siege of Syracuse, the Greek mercenaries in the Cartbari* 
niaa aroi^ .n tiroes of truce, frequently met and conversed with thsir countrymen nnder 
Timoieon. That oner of the Coriutlians addressed his countrymen in the opposite 
army thus: — ' Is it possible, O (iiccian^ u.ul you aliould be so forward to reduce a 
city of thi? Greatness, and endowed v\ith j.o many great advantages, into a state of bar- 
barism, and lend your aid to plant Cartha:rinians so much nearer to us. who are the 
worst and the bloodiest of men. ^ whereas, you should rather wish that there were many 
more Sicilies to lie between them and Greece. Have you so little sense, as to suppose 
tbut they came hither^with an army from the Pillars of Hercules, and the Atlantic sea, 
tq basavd themselves fi»r the estabiishment of Icetas f* 

" From the wbole^ 1 think vve m* y reasonably conclude, that the Carthaginiana pro- 
eared |)Owerful assisthnce Tie ni It-eland, as well as from Spain and Gaal, at tbia period: 
nor dp 1 think 1 should be censured of rashness, if I were to offer a conjecture, that the 
Sacred Cohort, mentioned by Diodorus, vvas a select body of Irish troops, whose fidelity 
and intrepidity could be ahv»y.s depended on. To strengthen this conjecture, as qur 
l"gion< in Gaul were called Fivne-GalU and in Albany Finne-Jllhin, (or the militia of 
AlhinO we mav well suppose that the Fiune-Tomharai^, or African legions, so often 
mtl with in old M»S., means no other than the Irish MiUHa ia that servfce."— O'Hiir 

U>RAH. 
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tttmi, and bestowed upon him the glorious appellation and title i^^^ Monaxck pf 
IreUmd and Aibamf, and aU the Western IsUs of Europe:' We eaaottt^ < 
h<nrever, adduce any coteoiporary evidence, to prove that Uugony pci formed tha 
brilliant ezpkHtSy whieh some of oar historians so coafideutly attribute to bioi* 
We ai« not aware that any Roman writer, who has narrated the occurrenoes of 
the Panic wars, makes mention of on Irish legion amoftg the aiixiiiaries of 
Caithage. 

But even if the imputed exploits of Jughaine had b^n all performed, and • 
that, in honour of his victories, his statue stood in the Temple oF Jupiter Ammoa, 
and that his martial deeds were emblazoned on the records of Carthage, — stiU' 
the devoaring conflagration kindled by the second Scipio, would have reduced 
the marble and the vellum to ashes. The Pyramids of Egypt are but tbo obliv- 
ioas sepulchre of that unknown fame, winch, it was vainly expected, they would 
have consecrated to immoitality. It was always the policy of the Roaians to 
destroy the monuments and registers of every country, which ^ey had subjedad 
to their arms, lest the momentos of past glory might inspire present insurrection. 
Hence we may fairly conclude that when they destroyed Carthage, at this junc- 
ture, they did not depart from their uniform practice of annihilation, by saving 
faer archives, and writings from the fiery and devouring element. 

The discord kindled in Ireland by the rivalship and jealousy of the conqueriog 
monarch's twenty-five sons, obliged him to abandon foreign acqaisitious, and 
return to his own kingdom, which he found convulsed by anarchy and dissension. 
But the fNresence of &e King soon restored order and tranquility. Abuses were 
rectified by salutary remedies, grievances were redressed, the causes of discontent 
removed ; and thus concord and confidence resulted from the firm, but concilia* 
tory measares which the King had put in active operation. 

The better to secure the internal peace of the kingdom, and obedience to tha 
established laws, this monarch, by the advice of a council of Druids and Brehons, 
parcelled out the nation into tweuty-five Vice-royalties, over each of which ha 
appointed one of his sons^ to whom' he delegated magisterial power* to be exer- 
cised at his discretion. By this measure of precaution, the King extended tha 
sphere of monarchial influence, established a safeguard against the plots of dia* 
affection, and held in check the intrigues of the provincial kings. Each of the 
twen^-five Princes, on setting out for the the district allotted to him for govent- 
ment, was accompanied by a learned and sage Brehon, wham he .constituted 
his prime-minister and supreme judge. But soon* after these princes had beett 
thus invested with authority, they began to play the parts of rapacious despots, )»' 
their respective districts. Their amercement and rapacity set every priacipla'af 
jastice and equity at defiance. They quartered their soldiers on the inhabitants, 
aojl not content with imposing this oppressive burden, they also exacted firom 

* " OraHurisprudence prevailed in Ireland In the most remote ages. The dittribu- 
tion of legal justice was for ages engrossed by the Druids and Brehons, who often made 
laws that were subversive of the rights and immunities of the Irish people, until, after 
ages of oppression, the great OUamh-Fodhla, penetrating (he tjrranny which corrupted 
the stream of lastice, gave the Irish a constitutional shield to defend their lives and pro- 
perties from tne aggression of Druidical tribunals. But the most glorious reformations 
in rbe legislative code of Ireland, were efiected by Rcyney Ratgadhaeh^ the son -of Ho- 
geny the Great, about 990 yea^s before the Christian epoch/'-^Bishop Nicholsoh. 

'* Before the introduction of written laws among the Irish, when any contioversy wss 
to be decided, the Brehon, or vice Drui<1, used to sit on an immen!ie pile of stones, 
raised oa a high eminence, without canopy or coi'ering, and without clerks, registers, or 
records, or indeed without any formality of a court of justice ; and this afterwards came 
to be called the Brehon tribunal : and strange as it may appear, the decisions of these 
rural courts were obserred with inviolable sacredness," — ^WARKsa. 

" At this era, the revolutions in government were frequent, and the Druidical Bre* 
hens applauded every new change with seditious vinileooe ; snd« in their judicial ea* 
paeity, as Brehoas, silenced or oppressed, but too often, the voiee ef jastice. Ths^ 
sought everjr mesas of imposing on the pubUc, and of rendering their kaowledgass^^affK 
aod calpaltstie, as their decisions were violent and arbitrliry."**'0'CoMaos. 
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eoBtrfiNrtioiw fitmooKj txA oxen. The galling infliction of tbair griey< 
Howinion beeatne lo infuppoiteble, thttt the people were, at lengdi, eraboldeiiod 
to fepraeent the •ggfossioos of the pettj deepotB to the momuch, who promptlj 
fltiMMied to the appeal of hb eutjects, and had immediate leoeune to tl^ 
taahaeanaof mppieMingtfae evikthat preiaed so heariljon their libertieeaiid for- 
tm iea. Such of his aoiif as were notorioiu for their despotiam, he lemored from 
their stationa ; and such as he found onlj partially guilty of the imputed delin- 
^pwncy, he repiimandedioMveretemiB of admonitioD, and then, on their makin|^ 
a solemn promise of amendment, suffered them to resume their lieutenancy. 
HaTing dius redr es s e d the grievances and remedied the wrongs of which hia 
Mople complained, the wise monarch proceeded to make a tour through hia 
Kingdom* Benificence and improvement marked the footsteps of his progress on 
thtsoccasion. He e?ery where relieved the wants of indigence— -opened a sphere 
tmt industry and employment, by ordering the erection of bridges, raths, and for* 
tiiei^oiis at all places that afforded sites for them. 

This laudable conduct of the sovereign, not only set the spirit and genius of 
the nation into action, but contributed to concentrate around his throne Uie hearts 
Aiid affections of his subjects* The good and glorious monarch continued for a 
series of years to witness, with delight, the growing greatness and happiness of a 
people, whom he loved as a parent, and by whom Im was beloved with the filial 
feelings of children. 

But, notwithstanding the virtues that adorned his reign, and the hcrfd whiek 
his amiable character possessed in popular opinion, ambition resolved to use that 
means which had placed the crown upon his head in depriving him of it — the swobb* 
The fends and bloody discords that unhappily raged, with unnatural 4inimosityf 
amoog the sons of Jughaine, and to which they had all fallen victims ezoept two, 
encouraged his ovm brother, Badhbhchadh, to raise the standard of revolt. The 
event ended in the death of the riionarch, in an engagement which ensued, in 
^ the fortieth year of his reign, and the seventieth of his age. 

Bat scarce had the conqueror received the druidical benediction, after his cor* 
onation, when die two sons of Jughaine, Laof^airc^Lore and Cobhthaigh*CadnH 
berg, effected a eounter»revolutioi!i, and deprived the undo of life and dirone, in 
the second day of his reign. 

The historic relations which have come down to us of the alleged conquesls 
wd chivalric gallantry of Jughaine-More, are no doubt impregnated with the 
spirit of fiction, and embellished with the glowing colours of poetry; yet, while 
\f% would strip die warrior's fame of the fabulous plumage, with which bardio 
endiusiasm has so lavishly decked it, we must still admire the patriotic King and 
Just Legislator, and accord to him that eulogium, which the highest deserts of 
regal station, justice, philanthropy, and mercy, emphadcaUy inToke from ns fs 
nn impartial historian of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Thb AoeiaaiON op Laoqhairb H. — ^Is mubobrbd bt ma bkothbr, who ascbnds 

THB THRONB.— Tub MUBOBB OP HIS NBPBBW, AND ^IS HOBniD CONDUCT TOWARDS 
lita ORAND-NEPHEW. 

The ceniua and bravery which Laoghaire so conspicuouBly evinced, in depo- 
sing ana despatching the regicide, enlisted the good opinion and partisJity of the 
nation in his favour, to such an extent of enthusiasm, that the general voice called 
him to the throne to the exclusion of his eldest brother* The Druids and 
Brehons finding it uoavailinff to stem the irresistible tide of popular prejudice, 
like the Roman Pontiff, in die ease of Napoi«eon, had to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and fireely give all the solemn pomp of religion to the inangoration of the 
prince of the people. His elevation implanted in die bosom of bis htntber, the 
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mott rancorous IbeHiigs of envy and jealousy; but lie endeaTOUied for the pre* 
eent to smotiier the latent firee of malice that wasted his peraoiial and mental ener- 
fies. OneTeiy occasion, he endeavoured to sustain the character of an affectionato 
brother, in the hope that kind destiny might yet afford him an opportunity of 
appeasing the angry passions which, in his heart, turned the *' milk of human 
kindness" into the poison of revenge. " But this concealed spirit," says O'Hal* 
loran, ** senAbly affected his constitution, which increased on hearing of the 
birth of a grand-nephew ; and he became at length so emaciated, as to take to 
hUbed." ^ 

The noble-minded King, on hearing of the indisposition of an only brother, 
whom he sincerely lored, was sensibly touched with affliction, and lost not a mo* 
ment in paying an affectionate visit of condolenee, in which, to make it more 
respectful and imposing, he was accompanied by his guards and nobles, to iiia 
dear Cobhthaigh. When the monarch entered the chamber of his brother, and 
beheld the ravages which indisposition had made in his face and frame, the teari 
of fraternal anguish flowed involuntarily through his eyes, from the fountain of 
a sincere heart. The artful Cobhthaigh, pretending to be moved by the generous 
concern of the ELing, said — ^^ Brother, this tender affection wins my heifiut, and 
makes me regret that my approaching death will deprive n^ of an opportunity of 
testifying the attachment which animates me towards your Majestjr ; but stiU, as 
this may be the last meeting we shall ever have in this world, I am sorry, dear 
brother, that courtiers should hear the affecting and mournful words of an eternal 
larewell, or witness the last sad embrace of brothers." 

*' Dearest Cobhthaigh!" said the confiding monarch, '^ believe me that my 
motive in bringing my royal train, sprang from my desire of imparting pomp and 
«elat to my visit to a brother who shares equally with my Queen and son, the 
warmest love of my heart ; but console yourself with this assurance until to- 
morrow, when I shall again come to see you, alone and unattended." 

Accordingly, on the follovnng day, the unsuspecting King repaired eariy to the 
chamber of his brother, and seating himself on his bed-side, he began with the 
mtmt tender solicitude, to inquire how he had rested the preceding night; but re- 
ceiving no answer, he was in the act of bending his body over his brother, to 
ascertain whether he slept, when the villainous Cobthaigh, suddenly rising, 
lounged a poignard into the breast of the monarch, who had only time, before he 
expired, to ejaculate — ^* I am murdered ! — but Bel shall punish you for the 
treacherous deed !" 

The cruel fratricide, with his infamous accomplice^ the Arch-Druid, having 
pteviously won over the interest of the army, found no difficulty in silencing the 
murmurs of the people. The assassin was crowned on the stone of destiny, at 
Tara, by the hands of his iniquitous minion, A. M. 3619. But the flagitious 
fratricide had still to wade deeper in kindred blood, before his guilty hiind could 
reach the resting-place of imagined security. 

His nephew, OillioU and his infant son, Afaoit, (or Mahon) were stiU living : 
and he thought that while they had existence, his throne tottered on a slippery 
foundation, and that he only held the sceptre by a supple and tremulous grasp. 
To remove this cause of terror and apprehension, he and his diabolical minister, 
the Druid, hired villians, who inveigled him to the top of the mountain ofMagh 
Breag" Didkiody (now the Dargle*^ in the county of Wicklow, whence they pre-^ 
cipitated him in the yawning chasm below, where he was drowned. 

^ PowaasconaT, the princely residence of Viscount Powerscourtf is situated ia the 
eeuaty of Wicklow, at the distance of twelve miles from Dublin, and presents to the 
admiration of the traveller a charming combination of picturesque and romantic seen- 
ery. Powerscourt, and all its manors, formed part of the immense possessions of the 
O'Moore, of Leix. The Vtrgin Queen made a grant of Powerscourt, and its dependeiH 
cies, to Sir Richard Wingfield, the ancestor of the present noble projprietor, who was 
Biarshal of Ireland at the accession of James I. Powerscourt House is an elegant i^ 
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The infiuH Piinee, Mahon, was now the only olMtaol« io the Uoody rqad of 
ifttioeious ambition, ilia horrible treatment to this Prince was marked with 
such a refinement of cruelty, that we ehfdl detail it in the langua^se of the vene- 
rable Keating. — 

** When the sanguinary tyrant sent for the child, he forced him to eat part of 
the hearts of his father sttd grand-father; and to torture him the more, he causod 
Inm to swallow a living mouse, and by such inhuman methods, resolved to de- 
•tfoy hitn ; but, by a strange providence, the child was so affrighted by 
^Chese barbarities, that he seemed deranged ; and by the convulsions and 
agonies he was in, perfectly lost the uite <»f his speeclK-whicbi when the 
usurper perceived, he dismissed him with his life, for he thought be would- 
never recover his senses, and therefore could not be able to assert his right to the 
crown, or give him disturbance in the governmenu" 

The ruthless usurper came to this conclusion by the advice q£ the wicked 
Aich-Dniid, who exercised with impunity the most domineering ascendency over 
the weak but vicious mind of the tyrant. 

But the sequel of the nex^ chapter will furnish another exemplification of the 
<minipotence and omnipresence of that watching- providence, that never fails, 
sooner or later, to smj^e guilt with the bolts of retributive vengeance, and to hgbt 
for justice a torch, by which she can discover the perpetrators of muider in the 
darkest recesses of concealment. 

The friends of young Mahon secretly conveyed him to the court of Scsniai^ 
Kin g of Monster, where he found a safe and friendly asylum— and where the 
sympathy and kindness of that monarch bestowed their assiduous sohcitude in 

ehnen of lonie architecture ; snd, like the Bank of Ireland, the Lying-ii\ Hospital, and 
the Dublin Society House, staiidii as a lasting monanient of the Palladian taste of Mb. 
CisSBiiL, the famous architect. This edidce stands on the acclivitv of a mountain, which 
elevates ita oak-plumed creat far above the embattled turrets of the castle. The pi>as- 
tered front of chiselled stone, embellished with window -frame n^ouIHtngN acutpturad 
architraves, and entablature decorations, at once pleaaes the eye, and fills the mind with 
admiration. The garniture of groves, and the grasisy glades that spread flower^eaibfoi- 
dered car|)ets beneath the \%aving shade of vivid foliage, overhnngiog a winding river, 
finely eontrast architectural pomp with floral beauty. The Egvptian banqueting-hall, 
in this house, is as spacious as it is unique and magnificent Its superb furniture, its 
figured draperies of damasked crimson, its living pi^-tures, its breathing statues, its Gre>- 
cian carpets and Mosaic ceiling, as well as the rcfiective flood of coloured light that its 
mirror-constellated walls pour over its imposing touttnsemible^ all tend to impaK the ra- 
diant air and illusive enchantment of eastern splendour to the scene,' and make the de- 
lighted beholtler imagine, that he stood in the gorgeous pavilion which Cleopatra had fitted - 
up for the reception of Cesar. At each end there is a gallery supported bj Corinthian co- 
lumns, and beautified by a gilt balustrade. The immeo>e park intervening the house, 
and the water-fall, is as it were divided by rows of stately oaks, into rural aisles and 

* choirs. You enter it through a portal, formed by a mountain cbastra, opened by some 
coQCUssion of nature, and arched bj the knitted branches of trees. On every side of the 

^ vale, through which a meandering river winds its devious course over a rocky channel, 
mountain clifls, clothed in forest vesture, elevate tlieir summits to the skies; and, as 
you advance, the scene that opens to your view is terminated by a huge ampbitiieatre of 
wood, from the impending eminence of which, at the height of many hundred feet, the 
limpid cascade of the Dargle rushes Ktopendousljr out, like a torrent of mohen crystal, 
dashing its impetuous waves ov«r rocks and precipices of emerald, and tlma tumbiiiig 
down headlong into the abyss below. The tiaveller who ascends the towering peak 
called the hoter^^-Leap^ shall be repaid for his trouble by the picturesque prospect be 
frill enjoy. The expansive sheets of undulating wood outstretched before him. the rocky 
spires capped with sky-mists, the distant limits of domains of Tinnahinch, Miltown, and 
Charleville defining the outlines, while the round-towers of Glendnlogh, the castle of 
Rathdmm, aud tbe ^ay clifis of the Scalp, fill up the body of the landscape picture with 
the virid tints of animation and form. To look down from tbe elevation, on tbe turbu- 
lent chasm at the foot of tbe rock, is truly fearful ; so that the romantic maiden, who, 
in tbe madness of dissppoioted love, precipitated herself into its yawning depths, has 
as great a claim on immortality as Sappho. 



V 
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eoBtf ibuting to his hnppiness and comfort, and in perfecting hit mkkd ha ail thesa 
flolid and graceful accomplish in«int8 of education, which alone give lustre aa^ 
eminence to lite aba^icter of a Prince. 



BIOGRAFHICAL SKETCHES OF EMLNENT PAlNTERS.—No. 1 

Michael Angxlo. 

*^ Surelj,^* obeefred a friend to us the other day, " you are not going to claim: 
Michael Angelo, for your countryman V "Certainly not!" said we, "but a* 
genius, like the sun, is the property of all climes which it cheers and vivifies, we 
wish, in consequence, to raise our humble statue of the immortal Painter of the 
Last Judgment, to one of the biographical niches of the " laisa Saielb.'* 
< Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the master-spirit of design^-the matchless sculp-' 
tor — ^the creative architect — whose mighty genius reared the dome of St. Peter's 
to -the skies, and diademed tiie Christian cross with the jewellery of heaven — 
was born in the castle of Chiusi, in the territory of Arezzi, in Tuscany, A. D.- 
1474. 

His father was a gentleman of family and respectability — ^He, immediately 
after his birth, was mat out to nurse, to a woman at the village of Settiniano, 
whose husband was a sculptor, a circumstance which gave origin to the noted 
saying, respecting the illustrious subject of this memoir, that " ke tucked in 
w^piMTt with hU ffttZA:." As soon as little Michael was able to walk alone, the 
workshop of his foster-father was his favourite resort, and the mallet and the 
chisel became his favourite and amusing playtliings. Here he manifested the 
first indication of that mighty genius which afterwards astonished the world, — 
here the child carved baby-heads from splinters, who was the destined gigantic 
sculptor to impress the colossal image of the gods upon rocks of marble ! 

When he returned to bis father's house, in his sixth year, be became so unhappy 

by thedepri?atiou of his wonted delightful amusement, that his parent and his tutor 

dreading the effects of melancholy on his mind, judged it prudent to permit him ta 

spend an h jur every day in the sculptor's shop. In the tenth year of hia age,he mada ^ 

such a progress in the art of sculpture, that he cut out of marble several human 

and animal figtiies ; consequently, we may assert that bis love of sculpture was 

instinctive, in order to indulge his enthusiastic propensity, his father procured 

some antique models for him— one^f which, the /Wn, he copied so successfVilly^ 

that the celebrated Lorenzo de Medici, on seeing the felicitous effort of the young 

artist, prevailed on his father to let him devote his future life to sculpture. In 

consequence of this entreaty, he became the disciple of Dominico Ghirlandaio« 

who was principal of an academy of Painting and Sculpture, at Florence. Under 

the instruction of this artist, and the encouraging patronage of Lorenzo de Medici, 

he made so wondrous a proficiency in the sister arts of painting and sculpture, 

as not only excited the admiration of his master, but the envy and hostility of hia 

fellow-students, whose fame he bad eclipsed, and above whose competition his 

genius towered. The jealousy and deadly resentment of one of them, Torcigi- 

auo, drove him into so ungovernable a rage of passion, that he inflicted a deep 

wound on Aiigelo's nose, which left a disfiguring mark on it that he carried with 

him to his grave. 

While he was making gigantic 'strides in the career of improvement, the dis« 
turbances and dissensions of the house of Medicis, compelled him to remove to 
Bologna, where he did not sojourn long, but went to Venice, and there studied for 
some time, and furnished the design of the bridge of the Rialto. Tranquility being 
restored in Florence, he came back to that city, then the emporium of the fine arts, 
where he continued his application to painting and sculpture, with unwearied dili* 
gence. It was at this period, in order to ascertain whether he could imitate the on- 
tique^ so as to deceive the incredulous critics, that he made his celebrated image of 
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Cttindy wMcb he carried with him to Rome, and alter hieakiDg ofoneof ita anntf^ 
trhich he retainedi buried the mutilated statue in a place, which be knew woi^kl 
aoon be excavated. Aa he expected* his Cupid waa shortly afterwards disinterred, 
mnd brought by the workmen who found it, to Cardinal St. Gregofy,' aip^eatlorerDf 
the antique. No prize could have been more acceptable to his Eminence than 
this— -as he thought it could be no other tlinp a chef d* auvre of Phidias or Praz-r 
iteles, so that he cheerfully paid to the fortunate finders, a large sum for the little 
god. But the happy exulting artist, as soon as the first transports of the credulous 
Cardinal had subsided, pruduced, as much to his Eminence's confusion, as to the 
sculptor's credit, the deficient arm, which caused the silly pretension of the Cardi- 
nal to judgment in the antique, to be a butt for laughter and ridicule during his 
subsequent life. 

This artifice attracted great fame and notice to the talents of Angelo« Pope 
Julius II. employed him to lavish all his skill on the sculptural embelliahment of 
his tomb. After completing this structure, he was reluctantly obliged to eom« 
mence adorning the walls of the Sistine Chapel, and of the chambers of the Vat- 
ican, with fresco paintings, which, though his first efforts in that branch of the 
art, are its glory and miracle. It is said that Raphael, growing envious, instigated 
tiM Pope to assign this task to Angelo, as he dreaded his rising celebrity, and 
hoped that his failure in freseo painting, with which he was veiy little acquaintedi 
wtMild cast him into the shade of obscurity and neglect. But his envy only gave 
new plumage to the pinions of his rival's fame, and served to light a splendid torch 
In the sublimity of his genius, whose discriminating blaze convinced the Roman 
critics, that in originality of conception and grandeur of design, Angelo bore away 
the palm of perfection from hia^ompetitor, Raphael. Raphael, no doubt, excelled 
him in the play of light and shade— in elegant simplicity, grace of colouring, 
and tnith of nature. Raphael, it is true, would descend, in trifling detail, to 
paint the vrings of a butterfly ; but the soaring genius of Angelo could only repose 
on the' pinions of an archangel, from which it would 

" OlsDce from earth to heaven — ^from heaven to earth.** 

for his daring sublimity, and magnificence of conception, were too gisnintio to be 
borne by the still elements of tameness and minute littleness. — ** He," says 
Bir Joshua Reynolds, ''carried painting into the regions of poetry, and he emu« 
lated that art in its most adventurous flighu ; for the grandeur of character, air, 
and at^tude, which he threw into all his figures, and which so well corresponds 
with the magnificence of his outline, is the original creation of a sublime poetic 
imagination.'' 

His genius formed, indeed, a new epoch in the history of the art ; for his mighty 
designs, grasping, as it were, in their eaffle talons, time, space, natural and super- 
natimd agency, roused the emulation of Raphael from its inglorious slumber on 
the prototypes of Pierto Perugino. We are told that while Angelo was occupied 
in painting the Sistine Chapel, that Raphael, through the treachery of Bramante, 
an inferior artist who attended the great Painter, obtained admission, and on 
beholding the grapluc delineations, he was at once seized with the spirit of 
wonder and emulation — for the next picture he produced, the Prophet Isaiah, 
was in the style and manner of Bnonarotti. 

As an accomplished architect, the great church of St. Peter's is the nobiesC 
monument of architectural genius that the modern world exhibits : — as a sculp- 
tor, the embellishments of the tomb of the Duke of Florence — his groups in the 
palace of Famese, — and the basso-relievos of St. Peter's, surpass the happiest 
efforts of the modem chisel : — ^as a painter, bis most excellent performances are, 
^ The Cmcifixion^" and that subtime and matchless effort of tiie graphic muse, 
** The Last Judgment^'* which adorns the chapel of Sixtus V. in the Vatican at 
Rmne. To this wonderful picture, he devoted eight years; and as it b superior 
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. of local tint, as well aa fascinating mjsteiy of reflex ; — oo it is for its strikia^azhi- 
IntioB of every muscle, and limb of its figures, wbicb are entirely naked. Wben 
this immortal painting was finished, Biagio of Cerenna, the Pope's master of the 

^ ceremonies, and the friend of Raphael, filled with ei^vj and malice at the I9nttts 
of surprise and admiration that resounded through the chapel, petulantly observed, 
that **" so immodest a picture was more suitable for the temple of Venus, than for 
an edifice consecrated to the worship of a virgin-born God.^* But the indignant 
artist amply revenged himself for this impudent and spiteful sarcasm, by painting 
tbe portrait of the man of bows, bends, and obeisances, exceedingly, like, i*eprei» 
aentkig him as a demon in Hell, with ass's ears, encircled with fira-breatMig 
•arpents. Tbe exhibition of this grotesque picture drove the hapten Zoilua nud. 

' The Pope frequently entreated Angeloto deliver the poor master from this state 
of torment; but be always alleged as nn excuse to Iiis Ilolmess, that the master 
mijght have been redeemed by r^pentauce and punisbmcnt,1f he had only'been 
ii^ Purgatory, but as be was doomi d to tlic hell of the wicked, be could qot 
entertain even the hope of redemption. A late elegant and intelligent traveller, 
irha naiwad, with, admiration and amazement^ the sublime composition of tbe 
^Laat Judgment,^ states, that its contemplation awakened £»aling8 of awtt' •and 

•terror in his mind, and that, while he stood before it in raate<r0veMiil:e9 his'veiy 
blood was chilled — and for some moments so powerful was the illusion, th^ he 
fdt as if all he saw was living reality ; and that, to his' imaginative, ear, the 
sounds of the painted trumpet conveyed a note of appalling terror. 

This matchless paragon of genius loved to muse in solitude ;<-^and on being 
once asked why be did not mingle with the happy and the gay, he replied, that 
** Painimg wot jealous^ and required the tokoU man to hers^i^.^' Perhaps he was 
the asost esigiiud painter that ever impresawd soblimity oaeanvaM ; ail hia craa-^ 
tioas were generated in the inexbuustible source of his o\vn plastic mind, which 
enabled him to raise gods and men of his own formation, from the dust and breath- 
into them the animating fire of his inspiration. This great artist was honoured and 

'respcted by all the princes of his time, and postc r^l; v "11 continuo to reverence bis 
genius and every succeeding age shall add fre&lmcsi$ tp the bloom and beauty of the 
votive wreath, with which fame bas crowned his bust, ia the teiapfe pf iirwor^ 
lality. 

He diecontiniwd paiating in the eeventy-fifth year of 4iia age : and as ho'died 
at Rome, A. D* 1563, after completing his ninotieth year, he was splendidly 
interred in that city ^ at the sole ejfpense of Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany J but some 
time after he caused his remains to be conveyed secretly to Florence, and to be 
deposited there, with great eclat of funeral pomp, in a magnificent monument, 
enriched and adorned by three imposing marble statues, representing t^AiNTiNo^ 
6pai«PTuitEy and A^ciutbcturb* 



EDMORIN AND ELLA— AN EASTERN TALE. 
TrantibUdfrmn the French, for iht Irish SMM, 

Bv JUVERNA, 

While India was yet an immeasurable forest, and her sparkling diamonds lay undis* 
lurbed in the mine, concealed from European avarice,— while her flowers blushed un- 
trodden by the invader, and her perfumes were inhaled by her innocent inhabitants a 
tribe of sborigines took up their residence in a sequestered valley, arljoining ibe se'a, 
where a fragrant shade of orange and date trees agreeably admitted the odorous breath* 
ing of tbe summer zephyrs. EnMoaw, a gallant chic^f, whose fame was borne through- 



fertile valley, were situated another clan, with whom Jldmorin and b|s tribe bad tooff 
been at war, ^^ 
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ttl Edmmin and Ella : — nit Battetii Toft. 

1b tte diirerMt Battles tfant were fought between thete hostile Intliimii, the cBtralSFMit 
Aerofsm of Edmarin commiinded victory ; in the 6erce i3^t, his iinn withered M hit 
loes, like the lightning of the thunderbolt blasting the angal* canes, and no oppoatng 
Ihlef had the covrage to aneet bim single-handed in the nnartial conibit. His atrows 
were oAea known to aosr oot of sight, even until the/ seemed to lodge in a quiver of 
cloada; hia speed surpassed in rapiditj the sivlfinesa of the rein-deer; and the manly 
and elegant proportions of hia person, were its exact and graceful as the tall cedar that 
)i(ts its ^reen head orer the pigmy trees of flie forest. His manners were as genfCe aa 
the wooing nightingale, and as bland and luild as the 6tst blash of the morning rose, 
when kissed by the sun-beam. His bosom was the shrine where soodnrss and charhy 
were devoutly worshipped by all the noble paFsions of humanity. He was a lion in war, 
tnat a dove ia all Ifae other amiable relations of life. He governed his people with jan* 
tiM and geaHeneaSk B«t he did not suffer his sokiiers to tlumber in apathy — he aoB- 
psiled tbaaa toabaenre the moat riigid discinlina ; so, that like Caesar's le|;iona, tltey wer« 
M the midst oC peace prepared for war. He kivrnted upon pirns of hn own eonatme- 
tion, new weapona, ami martial instruments, lor defence in war ; and athletic sports and 
gamea for the enieitainment of the tribe* With the bark of the fir, and the rind oiT the 
i^ogbesC treea, he formed a Ngbt speciea of shield ; and contrived to fo a flint with a«eb 
estMft dexterity in the afing, aa enabled it to kill at the most distant mark. 

JEMmdriB waa eaaanoured of aoUtarjr retreats, where bis heart would vibrate Ip the 
■KMy of the birds, and hie acmea derke pleaaore from the fragrance of the townra * 
and thpttgb the paliah of education never brightened his iiiteUact, nature endowed hki> 
with refineoicnls and gifla of sensibility that oflea reached a grace of intell^encey whiab 
acattered the bloaaoma of modestv orer the rugged surface of his unlettered understand* 
kig. He wonld sometimes delight to seques.ter liimself m the deepest retirement of bi» 
bowers, and appear iaceniously desirous to eiplore the btddan mysrertes of nature. 

At leof^h, howerer, hia heart fell under the stroke of dejectton ; his spirits auddeolr 
fetaook hns, and hia mind brooded orer the grave of paat happiness; — hia ejtt^ which 
onee aparkM with the beam of gladneia that irradiated bis soul, were elooM willa 
the xkMm of griel^ and hia former smooth Inrow ruflied with the wriaklea of anxiety. 
While in thia titood of aorrow, he wovld oAen east hia eyes around him, and view Im 
fair valley amilinff in flowery luxuriance, with its trees anaved in variegated bloasoaw^ 
and benciing to the earth under the load of their luscious fruit. At such a moment he 
could not help asking himself— "Whv this despondency ? what ia the eause of my dia^ 
content ? Here all enioy happiness, but the sad-souled lord who swap's tfaii halcvon 
Vale. O, £dmorln f wherefore dost thou repine, and in the rerj bosom of earthly le^ 
eity ? Art thou not the monarch of a thousand warriors, whose Kves are devoted to yonr 
iatereat — ^wiio woold all willingly die to preserve thy existence ? It is not female beauty 
aan chann away the i|Hflt of languor from thy mind, for the lovelieat maidens d* Cir- 
taaaia — the moat volnplaooa nympha of Persia are ready to miidster to thy enjoyment : 
whit, then, deaponding chief? can fill up the aching void which, yawna ia thy bosom ?" 
After indulging some time in these rcflectiona, he came to the determination of quitting 
the scenes of solitude, and of endeavouring to recover the wonted gavely of hia dispoai* 
tk>n by mingling among the most Joyous and vivacious of his officers, from whose society 
he expected a balm for the wonnda of anguiab. 

Among thoae whom Ifidmorio distinguished with particular tokens ofhb regard, waa 
aif Indian aage, whoae name waa Ramor« Thia venerable man waa a philoaopher of 
nature, and had acquired liis knowle<lge in her unlettered volumes, and \j an unaided 
application to her lawa* He waa a patriarch, %vhom the Edmorineana univeraallv le- 

farded as aft Intditlve prophet, whom the angcI of death spnred in pity to themselves, 
[is maxima were esteemed infallible and hiVarlable, and hia sentiments were held in 
the reverence due to divine inspiration. When Edroorin's father was dying, it waa hia 
hist request to hia son to make iht rodnsel of Ramor his directing star in the thorny 
maxea of life. The chief, therefore, felt to wanla him ranch of the revl^rence and dutjjr of 
h child ; and the aid prophet, on the other hand, united an equal degree of (he affection 
(»f a parent %vith the loyalty of the iobject. To Ramor be unbosomed himaelf with all 
the sincerity of a SHint in the confessional. 

'* Alaa t ^ood Ramor,'' aaid he, " i am the victim of wo, and melancholy haa enebaSa- 
ad, hi her icy ietters, the energies of my mind ;— despair is the only vista that opens • 
dreary prospeet of futurity to my view. I shudder to look forl^ard— I dare wA look 
back at the felicity I ei^oved in the days of my youth. Ah, how unhappy is thy £dmn- 
Hn, b venerable aage ! Music has no charm now for my soul ; the dulcet notes 6f the 
Wood-lyiists iduad discordant in my ear { the modulation of the stream, the verdure of 
iha spiing, thecheerklg glow of the summer, in my daik and dreary bosom cannot kindle 
% aingl% ray of delight or j>lbaaart. Jit , u to me no longer f. pieosing avocation to glide 
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ikmg volUnl: rivert in mj light oanoe ; to* ttkk fbe phiuiet of vMoty^tht «ioim«f 
piliii, worked for their victor by the fin^rt of the loTcUett of my womeA^ or with my . 
dogs partoe t^ie chase, to the sommit of the monntaiA. Ah, good tirel so I shall eait 
yott, 1 MB wretched beyond expression ; the malady of my •heart cannot bo^wied by the 
medicament of friendship j; there is for me no light in the blue, bland eyes^of the btMir 
taenia CMcaa«ians ; oo emotions of love' or raptore is snvakened by their sedvcing eaiesa* 
en, jor amorona ^daliianeea^ all is tasteless and insipid. Ah, fnlher ! to thee « Hy for 
ccmifort; to thee I hare flown from solitude, and the evils of «iy-ewn mind; do, then, 
•QMtftole me ; .fell me how joy is to be restored to my bteast ; hwten, «erered sage^ and 
nitigate the ^rief and distress of Eilmorin !" 

The M^acftous sage had lung studied the temper and disposilioo of his prieoe, and wae 
iatimately skilled in the characters of men. He regaraed £dmorin erith a piereinc 
loolc of obserFation/, and soon discerned the latent «a«»e of his imhappy^dtsfcemper ; an«C 
without any servilities of prostration, Ihiis addressed Lim in the candid language of sim- 
plicity and truth. 

** Be the agonies which lacerate the sensibilitiee of my child dissipated, and the in- 
cubus of dejection, that weighs down his joys, removed ;-«-let despair dy from his boeom. 
for bappinesa will Uiere again fix her throne, and light «ip her eltars with the incensed 
torches of love. Listen, tKen, O prince ! to the inafiired voice of thy lowly aervant. 
^rhou complaineat, my son» that the novelty of liie is over, and that from the varialy oC 
satuse thou jfio bnger canst find vepose.' To what eaose, tlien, can thy miaery and in- 
guustude be properly imputed, but to that, which even in the unlading t>owers of Peru* 
.aise» could introduce the evil spirit of anxiety,-*- to the wsnt of e kvely, «kgaot, «id 
virtuous companion, whose sympalky would illuminate the daiknssa efihy grief ; wboM 
eohcitude would lessen the bunlen of Xhj care ; whose bosom «rouki sustain thy head 
«OA a rocy ptllow^ bliss:; — ^and whose amiable qualities svouM shine like unsolttng suns 
ia the sphere of thy domestic enjoyment. Th^ art unluippy and discontcalcd, not be* 
xause ibe excellencies thai heretofore engaged thee are in themselves less cxccIleDt» 
tet because thou bast no partner with whom thou mayest share the pleasure they be* 
stow. 

" Thy mind, my son, is suited to the sweetness of virtuous mediation, and nature hee 
ijchly eedowed thee with tlie 'power to disccra the sublimity jmd beauty of her works; 
but wImo thy generous curiosity hns procured tfaee instruction* thou wantest one eUjBe- 
lie being of congenial sympsthies, to whom thou mightest impait the benefits of iaqoiry* 
ICnewledge is useless «itless tt m difliited ; yet to circulate to these who here eeithar 
repiicity nor idea to compnehend it, would be as vain as to scalier need in the Gaonty— 
It chimerical wildness, equal te his whose vanity and ibUy fisompled htm teeeciadethe 
liead of the bear with a coronet of flowers, and capaiinon the stupid eas iaiiie ^^nkif 
trappings of the oobie war-horse, 

>' Cast, brave wariior, tUne eye aloof, and behold on yonder ettron trec,the turtle 
nits soncowing among the froit and flower-dad branches ; she sees no charm in the 
smiling prospect around her, and is visibly overwhelmed in the anguish of despondence. 
Her beloved mate has awhile (brsook Iter; and, in the meridian glow of life and day, 
thou.observest how she pines in pensive sadness ! The daxsling sun is to her an eib of 
darkness, and the lovdy earth, in its vernal mantle of light, appears to her eft aa if tt 
were enrobed in the funeral habiliments of a weeping, widow. Thine, my prince, is et 
present the desolate condition of that solitary turtle ; and a tender object, equal to tby- 
fdf in gentleness of disposition, in iiirth, and sensibility of fedh^^, if indiipenieUy ne- 
l^essarjT te calm the storms of anxiety, end to pour the soothing balm ef eotaoUd eyoH 
^athy into thy troubled spirit But raise thy eyes agaia, O prince ! to the dlieo trat^ 
md tell me what thou seest ?** *' I behold, venembfe sage, that-the felicilf «f the dote 
is restored 1 her fugitive mate is returned ! lo, Ramor, how thair srings flutter in flSptBiel 
oh, how delicious must be the meeting of attached lovers, efter a seperatioii t Tee eee 
seems tenderly to chide, and the other appeam anxieas U^ asmuse ; and, hailc, they carol 
the concertoif bUasful love I Henceforth, my friend, 1 will net suffer any of the tuitloi 
^° ^L[H^^^* ^^ he destroyed; let them he sacred to nuptial attachment." 

<*Thou hast reen," observed the prophet, '' by what means the peace of the bird was 
restored ; and canst thou not form to thyself a similar method, whweby thy own bosom 
Msaghi again bask in the sun of joy ?" 

'' Ramor," answered the prince, '< my heart is lightened, and I new fed the cause that 
Aas made it a desolate desert ; the purfty of love, 1 am oertaie, can alone cooler hating 
Jyppiness on my existence." 

*V1 ^®' "y »oni " rejoined the sage, " and let thine eyes rwre among the tcrrants whom 
tbou commandett, and thy reason shall soon exalt some charming, fair, aud ioooattit 
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vlrgid te ihy'bJMte, to wlioiii nutttre has hettt Icinil, -md Tirtna^boiinCiibL fiat ny «Mi 
must diBtingtrish between the intemperance of inflanred' desire, and the cfaasteoed irrdoiir 
of an elegant aAd- rational passion. An honourable attachment will restore toe«<er7 e^ 
j set its pristine charm ; the mnsic of the grove will be sweet once more in tlmie ear ; 
agftin will thoa receive consolation from thy wonted source ; for the biossom shall seem 
to wear a Hvelter bloom, and the sky a brighter blue. Such, my son, are the encbsnt- 
ing effects of a ffenereas and pure lore upon the' mind that is satiated witb«»iit«dey and 
suited to the enlivening pleasmres of sodety.^ 

Thene argnments disposed the heart of the chief (o cherish Ihe hope of meeting wiftf 
an amiable being, with whom he covld share the joys which the prophet painted in Mcb 
tirid colours. He who looks to Iotc, and Iotc with honour, will soon find afi eA>ject 
Worthy of his deirotioii and attachment It was not long before Edmdrin became ena- 
moured of maiden eidelienre. He was one day pursuing *lone an elk, which he had 
nroased from a gvove of spices, when, perceiving U swiftTj bound towards the nenn* 
tliins, which divided bis territory from that of lis enemy, lic pressed in pursuit of it with 
eagle fiefetness, lest it should elude him by sheltering:: in the groves of Zimber, lue im' 
placable foe. The rushing animHl was just bounding up tlic brow of the hills, when 
the prince discharged his arrow, but by bome means or other without sacCcM, and Ins 

Sme in the nest instant reached the summit, and sprang out of iight« EMmorin, » h^ 
i vexed at the onuamil waywardness of his shaft, was about to return again uodef the 
eoverttof bis weods^ when his- ears were suddenly. startled by- a shriek, that intimated 
gveat distress. He instantly slopped, and found that the implonng voice proceeded from 
tkr other side of the monntirtas ; and that which he had too much honour to do from the 
mere spirit of spoit, he had too much humanity to neglect when he migbl relieve the 
irrelched. He therefore hastily began to ascend the mountain, which he soon cfMsed ; 
and on-detoending on the other side, and bendine hiestfps towards the direction wiiebes 
the eomj^aSnittg sounds issued, he discovered, Ihtoiigh the interstice of the trees, a hoo 
man form extended in disorder upon the ground, under the uplifted paw of a lion. He 
did not hesitate a second, but darted an arrow from his bew, which fortuaatelT pierced 
the heart of the ferocious animal ; »nd tlien running towards it, he completed bis eon* 
quest by perforating its neck uiih hifl poniard, and held it (here infixed until the beast 
expired. His coo^uest accomplisiied, h^ had now leisare to avert his attention to the 
lovely object whom his courage and iatrepidity had so providentiHlly rescued from a tragie 
Ikte, and whom he found to be a youthful- maiden-of the most daxzhng beautr.' Her 
elegant and costly attire, which >\^s of the finest skins, and the most spangled plumage, 
bespoke her of royal rank; and^he wept with a pathos of dignified alarm, that infixed 
sublime aorrowimo the looks of blue ^s, from whidh tears £»f«ed glistening like m«lt« 
ed diamonds. Although ahc was slilf faint, imd fearful lest she might faaire escaped 
fffom one disaster by the intervention of another stUL more frightful to her fceKngs, yet 
she recovered herself 8o far as to express her warmest acknowledgments of gratitude 
to he!^ brave deliverer, in the attitude of prostration. The prince, raising her gentlv up, 
M he perceived her spirits painting alternately hop-', foar, and joy, ori~tfke blushing bloom 
«f her cheeks, spoke to her in the softest accents of gratulation, and endeaToured to dis- 
fipete her apprehensions by the most tender assurances of saliety, and bonourabfe pro- 
lection. Placing confidence. on the seeming sincerity of his deofairations, the princess 
£lla^or it was she be saved from destruction, permitted him to conduct her io bis but, 
where spiced essence, and a little rei>oec, would reitore the peace mnd scrcaily of her 
OiiDd. 

Xdmorin's hut was formed by the hands of an hundred fndinfl artificers, in sn ekgaiA 
taste and bsniutiful style of workmanship. It was seated in a flowerr vale, where na» 
Hire bad lavishly displayed her bounties m her wildest luxuriance, as if she had design* 
•d it for the Elysium or romantic ifovers. The most pleasing fdliage of the pomegrtl^ 
sate, the orange, and the tamarind, invited thittMP every sylvan songster to warble the 
notes of love, andbuild its nest ; sptinga of Isr lag water cantie issuing from innumerable 
trystalline souroes^ thefiowei^, speckled with every brilliant tint and glowing hucp 
were essenced with the richest aromatic fragrance, in order to attract the zephyr to feast 
00 their sweets, and sJUure him with tiieir blamyshnaents to repose his sea4iroopin|^ pi» 
llioni on their boson. 

AssM>n as they reached this genii-built bower, fidmorin spread a carpet of (be softest 
skins for the charming Ella, and set before her honied nectar, and the most delicate tro- 
phiee of bis artow, to court her appetite ; but the terrible fright that appalled her whole 
frimie, and the agitation which the abrupt transRk>n from despair to joy produced in her 
mmd, rendered ** tired nature's sweet restorative, balmy sleep,'* more necessary to com- 
pote her pertnrbated spirits^ 
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JKAnerir., thready eapHraled by her cbtrmt, and vigilnnt to eontnbilte to tltef iMim* 
iMM wbteb be now prized dearer than bia own, discovering b«r wubes, hastened wUb 
l*ro Cii-cassian slaves to prepare mi apartment for her rest. AOer alie had retired to 
her ft] am hers, Edmortn determined to remain all night in the adjoining chamber. Often, 
during the night, would he exclaim, — " O blessed sun Pwhat a divine form— what a se- 
raphic countenance she possesses I— »-a fascinating countenance, through the starry radi- 
tince of whose expreaaion^ the purity and innocence of her soul beams in lustrous beauty ! 
Hbw linlike is she to the fairest of the daughters of Georsia and Circasaia ! Blessed be ' 
the ttAmient in which I preaerred the loveliest, of her sex !" 

Itwa#now the dawn of day, and at the naoment she awoke, Edmorin haatened to her 
eb^eb, aSnd bent hit body in profovord reverence before ber. At their meeting glaocea, 
the eleetric spark of mutual love Was elicited, while their souls melted within themyaod 
a thrilling pulsation rushed like a transporting tide ^f rapture through every vein. At 
length, however, the united impressions of hope. and love gave the powers of utterance 
to £dmorin, who declared, in elocjuent terms, the ardour and devotion of the passion 
with which her grace-and beauty mspired him. She heard his professions of fondness* 
fthd eternal aflachment, with feelings of joy ; and she was easily disposed to credit what 
her heart so affectionately desired^ and her blushes spoke what words refused to utter. 
Growing more confident, ahe candidly informed him that she fled from the court of her 
lather, rather than wed the man she abhorred. 

** My father," said she, " determined to sacrifice me to Dorin, the cruel chieflaio of the* 
mountain : he 'is as boisterops as the thunder, and merciless as the panther of the forest,; 
but, with tile cunninff of the fox, has he crept into the smiles of my parent ; — and the or- 
dera of Zimber are dreadful as the roaring of a cataract of the Nile : how, then, gallant 
priooe, shall I be aMtered from tlie aoger and fury of my parent, or fram the hated im- 
povtonittea of Dotin? I am now thy eaptive — ^Ella ia tby vlave — ^boW) ther^ore, can ahe- 
ev«r be thy wife?'^ 

** New-foond apirit of parity and affection !-—aweet angel of loveKneaa ! tboa art na 
eaptive, hut the preaent of the goda to me ! In thia bosom, my beloved Ella, you win 
find a sanctuary ; — ^these arms will defend the wU'eof my heart; aa let not a fear of the 
persecution of Dorin, or the resentment of thy father, eloud the luatre of tby amflea* I 
shall solicit the friendirfiip of Zimber, and thou, aweet maiden, aball be the eonaeetiag/ 
Nnk in the golden ebain of our alliance, and thoae white handa alfall light our niiplii3^ 
loach on the funeral pile of thepaat boatility of thy father and tby haaband*" 

RasDoreoneladed a treatv of peace with Zknbcai-aod Edflaono and Ella wese 
and hecame the idola of India, 



ANCIENT SEPULTURE OF THE IRISH. 

The aDcient mode of interment among the Iriah, bore aatrong reaemblance to 
that of the Greeks, which farntsfaea another atrong corroborattoi^ iact to aaataim 
the authenticity of our true eastern origin. Embalming waa never practlaed 
among our Pagan anceatord ; for when a chieftain or warrior died, naturally, or 
in battle, the funeral pile was reared on a lofty eminence, in which the body waa 
consumed ; the aahes were carefully preserved^ and placed in a golden, marble, 
or brazen an)«* which waa interred in a auperb tomb, over which the caim^ 
eromleofaj.or tumulus waa rearedt to immortalize the spot consecrated to the ae« 
fwlture of the deeeaaed. 

About two centuries before tibe introduction of Chriatiamty in the laland, th^ 
monarch Eochdidk^ who is distinguished in Irish history by the appellation of the 
regulator of the grave, promulgated a law of burial. " He ordained,** says (KHal* 
loran, ''that the h^ should be placed to the west, the feet to the east, and a 
mound of earth, or mural tomb, placed over the whole.'* At this period, the 
Knighta of the Red Branch were immured in a deep grave, whose bottom waf 
paved witb white marble ; the aides were lined with brick and durable cement, and 
the aarface waa coverod with a large marble flag, raised on low pillars, reaeoiT 

* " It appears that the first and most ancient manner of buryinr tbor dead, was that 
of homing on the funeral pile. They also, like the Hebrews, pded great haam ef atonea 
over the apot where the urn, containing the ashea of the dead, waa depoailca. Sattral 
•rolden urba bare b€tn found under these etrirfu, as they 'are caUed."-^WiJtna« 






Ukig the table of a Draidieai aliar: the nai^a of this fl«f were oraMMOled wk^k 
vculptored figures^ embleniatie of the chiv^rous actions of the deceased ; while 
the inscription recorded, in heroic verse, his martial yaloor, exploits, and merai 
virtues. The elegance of the bas-relief $^ and cot letters^ t>r#Anie lof these It^mtM 
Vhieh have, been discovered in the ro^al x;enidtefies t>f Cong,* in the county of 
Majo— K»f iiismofe,^ in tlie county of Waterford — of Bangor, in the county of 
||^^tii_'Of CruacAatn, in Galway — of Ardfert, in Kerry, aiid of Kilgowao, in Kil- 
dare, demonstrates the perfection to which sculpture was carried by our prOfW^ 
ton, in these dark days of barbarism, when the chisel and the pencil wei» etyially 
unknown to the ni^ed Britons. The cfM|Me was laid in the *^ nnnow hoMe** 

* CoNO AsBfiT WAS foanded by St. Fechnn In the sixth century, on tlie raios of the 
sepulchrsl fane that entombed the dest of several of the Pagan kings of Connaught. 
iloderack O'Connor, the last monarch of Ireland, was interred Mre, but no visible monu- 
tnent proclaims, in marble eloquence, the eulogium of his virtues,' or points out his un- 
known grave. Lad\ Morgan, in her deservedlv popuhir novel of O'Doitnei^, says, *' that 
•the monastery of Cong, en the borders of Mayo and Gal way, is a model of the finest 
•ecclesiMStieal arcbiteeture in Ireland.*' Dr. Pococke, whose celebrated ti^aveli are known 
4o every intelligent reader, observed in relation to this village of monastic rains, and the 
monumental rencs of the " wrecks of time," — " There Is a spot in Ireland, that eompriscii 
within its Terce, more of the loAier features of pictoresone beauty, than any^e scenic 
combination fsaw in the course of my oriental travels,'^ 

t LfSKOaa furnishes many relici of (brmer glory tor the reflectSM of the antiquaiy, 
m\» wishes to muse amid mouldering fiorticoes, ruined castles, and crambUog sepoi* 
ehres. Here Gains Marius would find piles of national ruins as worthy of his f hiloso- 

etc reflections, as any he ever saw among the fallen (hues, and dilapidated monuments of 
rthage. The town, which is a flourishing one, is agreeably situated on the river 
Blackwater, h the county of Waterford, at the distance of 138 miles from Dubttn. 
tiismore was as noted for its druidical temples, and roysl tombs, in I he Pagan ages, aa 
jt has been in the early ages of Christianity for its abbeys, castles, colleges, and royal 
aepulchres. In the seventh century, St. Carthagh erected a aobie abbey and unireiiily 
here. In the middle ages, the fame of the college of Lismore attracted students fiom 
^Greece, Rome, Franee, Germany, and BUigland. The site of this town, befote the 
Christian era, was called in Irish, from the ^at number of its tombs, JIfag'ik ^giaC&, or 
Ihe chosen field of the dead. In addition to its monastic and collegiate ruins, the travel- 
ler will also perceive the remains of its seven churches. In the tenth century, the royal 
author of the Psalter of Cashel, King Cormac Mac Cuillenan, caused a superb mauso* 
Jeum, finished in .all the elegance of architectural and sculptural taste, to be erected 
here for the receptacle of his remains, aft<r his dissolution } but of this monument there 
fa not now even a vestige to he seen. Lismore, prior to the invasion of (he EUiglisb, was 
part of the principality of the G'Phealans, princes of the Deisies. The castle of l/ts« 
more was built by King John, A. D. 1 19^. It is boldly situated on the verge of a rocky 
hill, raisinii; its mray turrets, perpendicnlarly, to a considerable elevation above the river 
Blackwater. The avenue approaching its arched portal, is studded on either side by 
rows of majestic oaks, which were, it \s said, planted by Sir Walter Raleigh, who pur* 
chased the manor of Lismore from M^ler Magrath, then archbishop of Cashel, as well 
as prelate of this see. In 1 189, the Irish, under McCarthy More, king of Desmond, de- 
molished this easUe, and made captives of its English garrison, it was Kbuflt In the 
relga of Henrr VII. In our history we shall narrate the different sieges it sustained froiQ 
the raign of Henry to that of Jamea II. This castle is famous for being the birth place 
of the nnovmed philosopher, Robert Boyle ; whose father, the Earl of Cork, purchased 
it from the heirs of Sir Walter Raleigh, A.D. 1631. Lisnifre Castle now belongs to 
that liberal and enlightened nobleman, the Duke of Devonshire, whose father had it elcr 

Santly repaired and ornamented. Over the gateway, leading to'ttfe entrance of the cas- 
c, are the arms of the Ear! of Cork, in basso relievo ; and opposite to tliis entrance is a 
^ne Doric portico of marble, which was designed by Sir Inigo Jones for the Earl of Cork, 
in 1644. The noble bridge which the late Duke of Devonshire', at his own expense, 
built over the Blackwater, Is an imposing strocture ;— the span of the principal ai«h 
reaching the extremity of 113 feet. The see of Lismore was united to that of Water* 
ford in 1363, seven hundred and thirty jears'after ita foundation. The Duke of Devon- 
shire ig a munificent patron to this town, under whose encouraging auspices it has growu 
Into eoDsequence and respectability. 
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imli his armour on, and his Sword, spear, and target were placed by his si^e.* 
» The name of the knight, or warrior interred, was inscribed on the tablet in the 
hieroglyphic characters used by the druids, called the Ogkam epitaphs Many of 
thes^ sepulchral tablets, bearing the Druidical inscription, have been dug up, 
some years ago, in the county of Sligo. 

Lady Morgan, our illustrious countrywoman, when on a visit at the house of 
that truly patriotic gentleman, Mr. O'Hara, of N}'nij)hfield, in the county of Sli- 
go, saw, in 1809, and admired an urn which was dug up in the glen of Knodk-' 
na*rte^ or the King's Hill, a part of his domain, where there is an immense pile 
of huge stones, called the Olant^s Grave, raised in a curious manner on the top9 
of others, which stand perpendicularly, like the pillars of Stonehenge, in £i^gland,< 
and serves as the sepulchral monument of Milesian warriors. 

**The urn,^ says her ladyship, ** is composed of the finest clay, highly polished r* 

elegantly formed, and exquisitely carved : it was nearly filled with ashes, and a 

kind of bituminous stuff, over which was placed a beautiful ^enge, of thin varie-^ 

lE&ted marble, once, perhaps, marked with an inscription, now entirely defaced^ 

The um, most probably, contained the ashes of some Milesian prince^ or sacred 

' Druid, to whom, in days of Paganism, this privilege alone was accorded ; for 

' when the body of the warrior was consigned to the earth, his entire arms and coat 

of mail were buried with him : thus the ancient Irish, like the ancient Etruscans, 

' used^both modes of inhumation at the same time." 

After the hero, Cuchuflin, was mortally wounded, at the famous battle of Jfutr- 
theimhne^ (now Mullacrew, in the county of Louth,) fought a century before the 
incarnation, he commanded his charioteer to drive quickly to DundatgUTij (Dun* 
daNi :) '* there," said the dying champion, ** let me die ; and let the carraig, cairn, 
and the two stall stones,t cover the place of my rest, and proclaim to the brave of 
other days, that he who sleeps below was valiant among the cha^^pions of Erin. 
Lay my shield on my breast, my two spears by my lefl side, and my sword and 
bow by my right : as to my fame, the bards of my country will consecrate it in 
song, and mv deeds shall be rolled down to posterity on the tide of Banhhd** 
heroie story.f" 

There is scarcely a parish in Ireland without its giant* s grave ^ its cairn, its 
cromlech, and sepulchral tumuli. The Pagan Irish supposed that the spirits of 
their.departed heroes, and Druidical sages, resided in these tombs ; so that they 
were unifornily regarded with reverential respect by the living. On the introduc* 
tion of Christianity, the missionaries observing the superstitious attachment of the 
people to these monuments, preached the sublime truths of the gospel in the fanes 
of the Druids, and raised their churches over the graves of royal heroes, gallant 
knichts, and celebrated Druids, which had the effect of propitiating the prejudices 
€f the people, and enlisting their passions under the banner of the cross* The 
first Christian edifices, erected in Ireland, were generally denominated, in conse- 
quence, Ct/, or CoUj in the old Irish, from the Scythian KilUy or, rest of the dead* 
Henc3 eveiy place of cemetery, where the gospel was first preached in Ireland, 

* ** Under a cairn at Lismore, some workmen dug up, in 1791, a brszen sword, quite 
ff«e from rust, formed exactly like that which the veDerable Valkncey describes as re- 
•ambling the Carthaginian swords." — Hiet, of TVateiford. 

*' Part of a golden tiara was found about sbcteea vears ago, in the drained bed of 
Lougbadian, near PointJEpass, in the county of Armagh, aod is yet in the possessioa of 
WilBam Fivey, Esq."— vide Siuarfs jBtrmt^h. 

" A brass hatchet, which the ancient Irish called Tuiteh-enougki, and a small spear, or 
pike, the well known LwnMch of the Milesian soldiers, were found in the old aVbey ol 
Innis Murray, In the county of Sligo." — Lmd^ Morgmu 

' t It was from the **tmo UtU monumental stone$t^* that were always raised over the tomba 
of our andent chieftains, that Macpherson derived the idea of decorating the graves of 
Us JMammu with ^Itro gray ffones," which he stole out of the quarrfes of the liish 
baids. 

t Banbha was a name tiren toTreland, in bonoUr of one of the Belsoaa qoeent* Ou* 

vhallin'i dying words wc have translated from M'Cleary's Annals of Donegal. 



rtoeiTed tto name of KUk^ and consequently ezplainB the reason mkf Ae 
mination of so many towns in the kingdom begins with this appellation, — as Kil- 
kenny, Killarney, Killaloe, Kilrush, and Kilgowan. The large piiiar stone of 
Kilffowan, which is standing oa an elevated hill, near KilcuUin» in the countf of , 
Kildare, is a singular sepulchral monument. At a distance it looks like the sta* 
tue of Fingal, in the attitude of planning an attack, with his Irish militia, on die 
Roman legions. It is ten feet above the ground, and four feet thick, sloping ra« 
ther to a recumbent position ; and on its south side is rudely engraven a croes, 
in crew^ 

The funeral processions of the old Irish were conducted with .great pomp, or- 
der, and solemnity. The body was borne on a grand funeral car, richly orna- 
mented with plumes, blazoned palls, and brilliant escutcheons, ^s well aa armo- 
rial banners of heraldric splendour, storied with the fame and actions of the 
deceased. This car was preceded by the Druids, robed in their sacerdotal vest- 
ments, and siqging hymns ; — and followed by the relatives of both sexes, arrayed 
in deep mourning^ after them came the bards, headed by the Ard^JFhil€0dht or 
high laureate. When the procession reached the tomb, the coffin was lowered 
Into the vault, and as soon as the Dmids performed all the religions ceremonies 
poescribed by their ritual, the chief genealogical antiquarian, in a niucmtive poem, 
recited aloud the pedigree of the family up to Milesias : then the laureate, in a 
epecies of elegiac poetry, called caaine^ or the lamentation, pronounced a Row- 
ing and enthusiastic encomium on the chivalry, magnanimity, hpalpitality, and 
martial exploits of his dead patron : this was succeeded by a plaintive choras, 
breathed from the mournful melody of a hundred harps, attuned to the funeral 
song, which was succeeded by a wailing howl, whose tide of melancholy moaic 
was swollen to an ebb of the most touching and afflicting pathos. The easting 
of a stone,, h^ every person in the assembled concourse, on the grave, fin^n^i^^f 
the last sad Hbnours of the obsequies ; — this pious act concluded the solemnity—^ 
pronounced the apotheosis, and raised the monument. 

" Among all the arts,*' says the learned Charles O'Connor, " which w.ind up 
the human passions, the legislators of this island found none more effectual than 
the united powers of verse and song. The mournful elegies sang at funemls by 
the bards, made such an impression on the hearers, as produced the effects in- 
tended ; a reverence and imitation of virtue, or of what, in those ages of heatheO'* 
ism, was. deemed virtue. This inveterate custom entered so deeply into the mim* 
ners of the nation, as to outlive, in some degree, all revolutions." 

The practice of employing weeping rhymesters^ at the funerals of the middle 
classes of the Irish, in some counties, is still prevalent. These sorrowing wo* 
men, like the mourning Hebrew females mentioned by Jeremiah^ follow the 
hearse, and in a kind of extemporaneous melancholy cry, in which they aie ao* 
companied by the plaintive chorus of several. other women, who have sweet Irish 
voices, extol the goodness and nobleness, and lament the dissolution of the de- 
ceased, in affecting strains of mournful wailing.* 

Wot only the arms, but also the rings and amulets of the ancient Irish warriors 
were immured in the grave; for scarcely a year elapses that one of t^ese tidis- 
manic amulets are not found. The Irish, no doubt, derived their superatitious 
belief in the power and efficacy of charms, from their eastern ancestors ; as we 
learn from history, that the.Egy ptians, Jews, Arabiaas, and Persians, were much 

• " The ferealt chorus is continued to this day, at the funerals of farmers of the Mfle- 
eiaa stocks the custom also exists in the HighJHnds of Scotland, but so remotely from 
Cbe original institution,-- so debased bv extemporaneous eomposttfon, and so disagree- 
able from unequal tones, that no passion is excited."— DMterf^ m Msk BMpry. 

« A faint trait of Dniidical supcrstiUon still Ingera ameng the I^sh peasantry*. If a 

murdeV is committed in the open air, it is considered indispensable, in eveiy pious per* 

son who passes by, to throw a stone on the spot where the victim died, whieb, from a 

t strict adhesion to this custom, presents a considerable pyramid of stones. These SMUII- 

* meato are beautifully and expressively called in Iri(|fi Chghrhreegh, or the stony he#p of 

ssfrssr/ icifj iing'sy tn IrtUfHd* 
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given to this species of supernatural protection. All the Roman ladies wore 
amulets of various figures, forms, and materials, according to the rank and state 
which they occupied in society. 

. " The Irish chieftains,*' says Lady Morgan, in that truly elegant and national 
work, ^'Patriotic <SiA:e<cAc5,' "disposed by the ardour of their imagination to 
^very illusion of Druidical- superstition, held the influential potency of charms in 
religious estimation. The warrior, or knight, never entered the field of battle 
without his ring or amulet ; and on the fair bosoms of the noblest dames, spark- 
led the consecrated talisman/* A lai'ge amulet of gold, elegantly chased^ and 
beaded with pearls, was found by the labourers of Mr. Falkner, in 1803, while 
digging a trench in his domain, at Castletown, in the county of Carlow. Each 
sidle of this antique exhibited a legendary motto, finely engraved, in Gothic let- 
ters of the tenth century. 



LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 

AND ARTISTS.— No. XII. 

James Orr. • 

" He, by tuneful fancy reared, 

Though ever dumb, he sleeps below — 
The stillest sigh of anguish heard, 

And gave a tear to every wo. 
Oh ! place bis dear harp by his side — 

His harp, alas ! his only hoard ! 
The fairy breeze at even-tide, 
Will trembling kiss each weeping chord." 

Dermodt. 

Although James Orr ^ras a legitimate poet, in the literal sense of tlie term, in the 
fullest acceptation of the word, as defined in the Lexicon of Parnassus — aUlu)ugh 
his inspired productions are imbued with feeling and passion, — lustrous with the 
spirit of fancy, flashes of thought, and felicity of style — ^yet no bard or historian, 
to our knowledge, has emblazoned his name on the shining banner of literary 
notoriety, or given it a niche in Irish Biography. Let us, then, have the honour 
of quartering his forgotten merits with those of Thomas Dekmody, on the argent 
of the Irish Shield ; let us rescue his genius from the darkness of oblivion, and 
tear off, with an indignant, but reverential hand, the moss and weeds that hide 
kis tomb-stone in the cemetry of fame. 

In the brief extracts with which we shall intersperse this article, the reader will 
admire the glow of spirit, the fervour of feeling, and the flow of sentiment, that 
pervade them. If his diction cannot boast the beauty, or his versification the 
melody, of Dermody — still we must commend his daring flights of fancy, and 
the warmth of his passion ; — and while we watch the evanescent clouds of mo- 
notony iadiii£: away from his poetical skies, our patience will soon be relieved by 
an unexpected view of a vernal horis^on, displaying all the brightness, variety, and 
waywardness, that tinge with mosaic tints the firmamental dome of smiling May. 

The life of a minor poet seldom presents any thing of the marvellous or the 
romantic — ^the chart of his voyage through life exhibits but few spots of attract 
tion; it is but a liale that unfolds the common-place occurrences which connect the 
cradle with the grave. Biography should present a picture remarkable for its 
resemblance to the original, so that with a dramatic unity, beyond the grasp of his- 
tory »we may recognize in this species of composition, as in the reflection of a mirror, 
a striking display of the form, feature, individuality, and idiocyncrasy of the hero. 
In history, the feats of wariiors — the revolutions of empires, and the march of. 
events, impregnate its details with interest ^ — but in biography, the paramount 
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attractioD arises from the manners and actions of the man, forms its leaTeii,atid 
tends to attach us to him, with glowing pleasure, while it induces us to follow 
our hero through all the ramifications of his life ; thus, in treading in bis foot- 
steps, anionpfst tlie mazes of liis deeds, we cannot help so identifying ourselve* 
with the suhject, that, unless he be among the most worthless and corrupt of his 
species, we insensibly enter into all his views ; delighting in his success, grieving 
for his disappointments, while we part with him at the last page, as with one to 
whom we had been actually bound through life by the ties of friendship and 
sympathy. It is with this feeling and spirit clinging to our sensibilities, that we 
shall endeavour to throw a deciduous gariand on the grave of Orr, and offer oar 
humble biographical tribute at the obscure shrine of that neglected memory before 
which the superior genius of a M'Hrnrt, or a Law, should have long since lit an 
inextinguishable torch of just eulogium, whose splendid radiance wonid encircle 
it in the halo of universal fame and popular admiration. But it is time to seize 
upon and grapple with our^ubject. 

James Orr was born in the parish of Broad-Island, in the county of Antrim, is 
the year 1770, of parents, who, if ranked in the middle grade of society, might 
be pronounced respectable. His father was a linen-bleacher; and the fmits 
of his industry enabled him to support his wife and his only child, the subject of our 
memoir, in the home-pleasing comforts of competence. He had also a email 
farm adjoining the little village of Ballycarry, which added to the means of his 
independent livelihood. In his youth he received a classical education, which, 
with a liberal share of natural talent, rendered him the Cincinuatus of the Island, 
to whom all his rustic neighbours looked up for information and instruction^ He 
was brother to the noble, minded and patriotic William Orr, who was found 
guilty of being concerned in the Irish rebellion, by a drunken jury, at Carrick- 
fergus, in 1797; and, to the eternal infamy of Lord Camden, then Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, immolated on one of the sanguinary scaffolds, which, in that 
disastrous period were daily deluged with the best of Irish blood. Never did death 
either at Thermopylce or Marathon — either on the wheel or rack of tyrannic 
vengeance, extinguish a purer or more devoted heart than that which glowed in 
the patriotic bosom of the martyred William Orr. If such noble and magirani* 
mous spirits as Orr, Tone, SIiears, and Fitzgerald, had directed the destinies, 
and governed the tempest of the premature and disorganized insurrection of 
1796, instead of the vain, visionary, and violent demagogues, who, in an evil and 
luckless hour, were suffered to domineer over the fate of unhappy Ireland, then, 
indeed, freedom would certainly spring from such a propitious ascendency; for 
prudence would have given a preponderating power to patriotism, and glorious re- 
sults of liberty would have saved the horrified eye of sickening humanity from con- 
templating the historic muse, recording the sanguinary deeds of an era, that must 
stand accursed in Erin's calendar, with an avenging pen dipped in the unezpi- * 
ated blood of the slaughtered brave of Ireland. The illustrious tDurran, and the 
talented Mr. Sampson, of this city, were Orr*s advocates on his memorable trial 
for high treason ; but powerful eloquence, or all the force of forensic argument, 
oould not avert his fate, or excite feelings of compassion, or justice, in the bronzed 
breasts of a jury who were set drunk, in order that they might at once commit 
the flagitious crimes of perjury and murder ! But it is time we shoulcl return from 
this digression to our hero. 

James being an only child, fraternal, and maternal affection rivalled each other 
in pleasing and pampering his childish inclinations. The father, as we have 
already mentioned, being a good scholar, resolved to devoto his best endeavours 
to the moral, social, and intellectual instruction of this dear object of his fondness, 
whose future eminence he looked to as to the goal of his hope. It, in consequence, 
became his' pleasing task to cultivate the mental soil, so as to fit it for the recep- 
tion of those seeds of virtue, religion, and intelligence, which never fail, in ground 
prepared by such a moral tillage, to produce a rich and luxuriant vintage of the 
benign blessings of a solid education. The bo^, at the enrlj age of six years, 
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gare itrong manifestatioas of precocious talent, and in every succeeding iesson 
gradually developed those germs of genius, that soon afterwards blossomed out 
into poetry and patriotism. The delighted father, as h3 fed the intellectual lamp, 
that was destined, ere long, to shine the Parnassian luminary of his lonely isle, 
felt those pleasing sensations that throb and thrill the parental heart, when the 
docile and dutiful child evinces capacity and apprehension; — as no reward can 
be so gratifying to the teacher, than the progressive improvement of the pupil; 
and no employment so pleasant or so useful, to the bosom of sensibility, as that of 
ezcitiug emulation in the youthful mind. At seven years of age he could read a 
page in the Spectator, a fable in Dodsley, or the story of St. George and the Dra- 
gon in the *' Seven Champions of Christendom.^^ 

His ambition increased with his years, and stimulated, with a propelling imp6' 
tus, the ioherent energies of bis mind. When he had attained his eleventh year, 
he could work all the questions in Vpster's Arithmetic, and recite, with impassion- 
ed energy of mind, and grace of ad^ion, all Shakspeare's declamatory speeches. 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Goldsmith, were his favourite poets ; and it is probable 
that their inspired effusions first touched and elicited his latent sparks of poesy, 
and smote his congenial mind with the glowing love of song, llis passion for 
acquiring knowledge, was warmed into enthusiasm by the voice and approbation 
of parental encouragement ; so that a mind like his, ardent, susceptible, and ava- 
riciously addieted to literature, made the most extensive acquisitions of useful in- 
formation. In the sixteenth year of his age, his feelings received a severe pang 
by the death of his beloved parent and instructer. This melancholy bereavement 
cast a gloomy cloud of grief over his heart, and, for a time, laid the powers of his 
intellect prostrate at the feet of sorrow. His uncle, the romantic martyr of patri* 
otism — ^the devoted William Orr, prevailed upon him to spend some time at his 
residence, in order that the united consolation of himself, and his amiable and 
highly accomplished lady, might mitigate the agony of grief, and pluck from his 
pensive mind the rankling thorn of affliction. Mrs. Orr, a highly educated lady, 
was not more beautiful in her personal graces, than elegant and tasteful in her 
literary attainments, and all those attractive and ornamental amenities, that illu- 
minate the sphere of society, and impart an engaging charm of female manners 
to the felicity of the domestic circle. The affecting letter,* written by this gifted 

*.To HER EXCKJ.LBNCT THE CoUNTESS OF CaMDEN : 

Madam — Grief like mine needs no set phrases of apology — the sympathy that dwells 
in Syour Ladyship's min^ will induce you to commiserate my sorrows, rather than 
criticise my solecisms. Despair and an^ruisb are now my only companions — vet hope 
bids me look up to you for happiness: A miserable object — a mother and a fon«i wife 
—comes prajring for mercy to the father of her children ! It is tlie Countess of Camden 
can snatch that wife, and those children from the brink of despair — from the horrors of 
death ! She holds in her hands the reins of our des\iny ! — Will her pity suffer us to 
perish in the abyss of ruin? 
Pardon, most gracious lady ! the phrenzy of a distracted woman — and listen, I implor^ 




your Ladyship's intercession on behalf of the life of ray , _ 

dearer (o me than my own. Yoo, as a woman, as a mother, and as a wife, .with a 
heart susceptible to every refined and noble impression, with a sensibility alive to 
every touch of sympathy,— will prove yourself, in this instance, a serHph of mercy. > 
Obi hear my eomplaint-.-.nnd grant one beam of liope to my dark and fr«n»ic imagina- 
tion. You, my lady, are the only person who has it in her power to remove never- 
ending woe from a wretched individual — to cheer the afflicted heart — to light a beacon 
in the wilderness of hope— and give comfort and consolation to her that was ready to 
perish! 

Suffer me to assure you that he is innocent of the alleged crime for which he is 
under sentence of death. O cruel sentence! that will, without your interference, tear 
me £rom my husband, and rob my five poor, little unoffending children of their fattier — ) 

the best and tenderest of fathers^the most affectionate of husbands — ^the kindest and ; 

drarMt that erer lived ! My Uttle innocents join in solicitations for his life; thei<^ jmre. 
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and graceful lady, to the Coantess of Camden, supplicating a pardon for her haa- 
band ; — ^in the incoherent elegance of its language — ^in the romantic devotedness of 
conjugal affection which it conveys, in '* thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn," would have done honour to the head and the heart of Lady Russell, or 
any other heroine who has consecrated her virtue to immortality, by the elevated 
nobleness of connubial piety. 

During the three years which our hero resided at his uncle's, the friendship and 
refined taste of this amiable lady, sweetened the acritude of his disposition, regu* 
lated his judgment, and polished and fretted down the rough marble of poetic 
rusticity, to the smooth rotundity of gentlemanly manners, and courteous affability. 
Under such a genial auspice, the muse of Orr flung away her russet robe, and as- 
sumed the Attic costume, while attuning the Irish harp to the strains of inspira- 
tion. His sonnets and his elegies were as yet only exhibited in the friendly circles 
at his uncle's table, where they were highly lauded ; but our bard, feeling conscious 
that he could make a stand on a more extensii^ theatre, soon, to try his luck in 
the lottery of the muses, sent a sonnet, under an anonymous signature, to the 
Editor of, the then (1796) celebrated Northern Star, of Belfast, which was not 
only cheerfully inserted, but honoured with an editorial encomium. This elating 
compliment, from a man like the renowned Samuel Neilson, to whose censorship 
a Tone, a Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a Hamilton Rowan, the Doctors Macneren, 
Esmond, and Drennan, — as well as Arthur O'Connor, Napper Tandy, and the 
amiable and erudite Williaoi Sampson, Esq., bowed with deferential submission, 
completely plumed the hitherto unfledged pinions of our hero, and animated him 
with the lofty ambition of attempting a soaring flight to that atmosphere, where 
genius, like the Bird of Jove, loves to gaze upon the effulgence of the sun. . He 
continued for some time to supply the Star with pieces of prose and poetry, that 
attracted general admiration and applause, and thus he exempUfied, by another 
modern instance, how self-taught genius can emerge from the gloom of obscurity, 
triumph over the opposition of indigence, and, without a herald to announce, ot 
a passport to insure reception, make his way to the temple of fame, and win the 
favour of the deity's smile, as he lays his offerings on her altar. His uncle, no 
doubt, instilled his patriotic principles into his mind, so that latterly his poetry 
was ail emanation of that enthusiasm, which the love of freedom generally in- 
spires in the juvenile mind. 

His poetical addresses to the deluded peasantry, who were seduced into the 
mad insurrection of those who designated themselves '^ united Irishmen," had 
the tendency of inflaming many a sluggish mind with the mania of the aational 
enthusiasm. We heard from good authority, that he held, in 1797, the office of 
Secretary to the Antrim Association, of which his uncle was President. It was at 
one of the festive celebrations of this association, that he sang the popular and 
truly patriotic song of the <' Irishman," which he purposely composed for the 
occasion. 



fervent, grateful prayers, will rise as a memorial before the throne of God, and cast a 
blazoning ray on tbe page in the ' Book of Life,' in whieh your mercy shall be recorded 
by some applauding angel. The lisping tongues of my poor children, shall be taught, 
with unceasing gratitude, to bless, adore, and enshrine in their hearts the noble and 
exalted character of the Countess of Camden ; and her beloved name will be in^rinted 
on their very souls, never to be effaced ! Forgive my importunity ! the life of my hasband 
is in your hands — the life of the father of my children is at staice ! Despair has almost 
made me mad ! I call on you — in the name of the gentle mercy that warms thy bosom-^' 
in the name of that pity which should ever find a refuge in the female heart, — ^I invoke 
thee — ^I beseech your Ladyship, to rescue my husband from death.' Thy God will 
thank thee ; humanity will record the beneficent deed in the imperishable resister of 
virtue, and Ireland's history will immortalize the Countess of Camden, as the neroine 
of mercy, who preserved tbe existence of an Irish patriot! 

[This Letter had no effect. The supplication of an angel — the eloquence of an eva&r 
gelist, could not, in the reign of terror and cruelty, have averted the fate of tbe nia|;iian- 
iraous martyr, William Orr. — Edit.] 
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This odebrated sons» which breathes a tooe of national feeling, that'miMt find a 
load echo in every Irish heart, was, ailer its publication in the <* Star," attributed * 
to Grattan, Cnrran, and Henry Flood, and even to General Washington ! That * 
the finger of supposition might have pointed to the three first personages, was natu- 
ral ; but we believe that the most adulatory eulogists of the illustrious Washington, 
never imputed to him the literary genius of a Cadiar, or cT>ntended that, like Tyr- 
tssus, his lyre Was as effective as his sword, in gaining victories for his country* 
Let us give the American Liberator what he deserves — the fame of being as 
prudent as Fabius, but refuse him credit for that which he never possessed, the 
sublime genius and epic heroism of the magnanimous Napoleon. 

However flattering this song may be to our national vanity, it is still a fiiir and 
correct portraiture of our national character — ^because every martial field records 
the bravery,— -every country, struggling for liberty, received the ^generous aid,— ^ 
every popular assembly was animated by the eloquence, — every confidence was 
sustained by the incorrupted honour, — and every beauty, prizing virtue and valour^ 
has eVBr been desirous of captivating the heart of an Irishman. 

Tune Vioe la» 

The savage loves his native shore, 

Though rude the soil and chill the air. 
Well then may Erin^s sons adore / 

Their Isle which nature formed so fair ! 
What flood reflects a shore so sweet, 

As Shannon great, or past'ral Bann ? 
Or who a friend or fbe can meet. 

So gea'roas as an Irishman ?— « 

His hand is rash, his heart is warm, • 

But principle is still his guide — 
None more regrets a deed of harm, 

And none forgives with nobler pride. 
He may be duped, but won't be dared ; — 

As fit to practise as to plan, 
He dearly earns his poor reward, 

And spends it tike an Irishman. 

If strange or poor for you heUl pay. 

And guide to where vou safe mdy be \ — 
If you're his guest, while e'er you stay, 

llis cottage holds a jubilee: — 
His inmost soul he will unlock, 

And if he should ymir secrets scan, 
Your confidence he scorns to mock, 

For faithful is an Irishman. 

« 

By honour bound in wo or weal, 

Whate'er she bids he dares to do ; — 
Tempt him with bribes, be will not fail ; 

Try him in fire — ^you'll find him true. 
He seeks not safetv : let his post 
" ' ' Be where it ought, in danger's van ;-t- 

And if the field of fame be lost, 

'Twill not be by an Irishman. 

Eanr, loved land 1 from age to age, 4J 

Be thou more great, more fam'd and free ! V 

* May peace be thine, or should'st thon wage i 

Defensive war, cheap victory ! 
May plenty flow in every field ; 

With gentle breezes softly fan, ^ . . 
And cheerful smiles serenely gild, ^ l 

The breast of every Irishman I * | 
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Tbu lyfical eAuion, wkh the toasts and speechefl of the eonviirial party at 
ADtiim, were published in the Star, whose editor bestowed an eloquent eulogiam on 
the song, as a composition fraught with the glowing spirit and patriotic sentifnent, 
which then held a popular influence over the public mind in Ulsten 

It was at this period he had to repair to the death-*bed of his beloved mother, at 
her rural cottage, in the' little hamleUvillage of Ballycarrj, where with filial 
piety, he closed her eyes and dropped a shower of heart-flowing tears on her 
grave. Death having thus intervened a sombre cloud to obstruct the rays of pa-» 
temal a£[ection from beaming its sunny smiles on his genius, his mind became tbe 
prey of melancholy, and the fetters of icy despondency seemed to have been nven 
on his faculties by chilling apathy. 

He loved his mother with the most tender affection ; and the following <'La* 
MBNT," will show how sensibly her death agonized his heart. — 

IStemal Sirs ! the gracioas source 

Of all the good I want to know I 
Tbe solace that my soul implores. 

From thee immediately most flow. 
The saint who soothed mv ev'ry care, 

In seasons less severe thaa tnis, 
Of immortality tbe heir, 
^ Is basking in the bowers of bliss. 

At yonder temple, wreck'd and waste, 

My sacred mother rests in earth ; 
Inert the heart that once was grac'd 

With ev'ry gem of female worth. 
Divine good natare, pleas'd though pin'd. 

Simplicity, that fear'd no guile, 
And charity, devoutly kind, 

Did in her breast serenely smile. 
The poor man, weeping, marks the cot 

Where long her band dispensed his dole ; 
The penitent points out tbe spot 

On whieh her voice reclaimed his soul. 
For while the virtues of ber soul 

Increased through life that ne'er knew erime-^ 
She reach'd as near perfection's goal 

As earth-born heart had power to climb. 
Yet, trusting all to love divine, 

She humbly said — *'^ I surely see, 
Salvation shall to-day be mine, 

But not through merit found in me.'' 
That hour you left me pain to prove, 
^ Tott best of parents, good and kind ! 

Who felt as much maternal love 

As ever glowed in human mind. 
Acre than your own my weal ^ou sought — 

More than your own you prized my fame ; 
Tour last faint grasp my fingers caught — 

Tour last low breath pronounced my name. 
Nor does one hour of any day 

£lapse without a sigh for theci 
Time can't the attachment wear away, 

Nor long and vast eternity. 
And if, like thee, that awAil ev'n. 

O'er death I triumph at my end. 
How 'twill enhance the hope of heav'n. 

That there Til meet my first best friend. 
There shine the great, the fam'd, the flower 
Of all who died since Adam's fall ; 
V Yet I will seek thine humble bowV, 

And priae thy shade above them all I 
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Through life thy pattern I will mark, 
^ Through death% dark vale tbj steps VW tread— > 
As Isrners host, o'er deserts dark. 

By light from heav'n ^ ere homeward led. 

After paying the last sad offices of filial duty and love, to the obsequies of his 
dear departed mother, he returned to his uncle's, ^here Mrs. Orr's kind attentions 
again soothed the anguish, and alleviated his sorrow, by the balmy consolation of 
Chat sympathyi 

« -Which drops on wounds of wo, 

From w'oman's pitying eye." 

A few days subsequent to his return, his unhappy uncle was arretted, found 
guilty of high treason, and then immolated as one ol the innumerable holocausts,, 
with which the zealous but fatal hallucinations of the misguided and reckless 
*^ patriots o/*1796,'* loaded the scaffolds of Irish martyrdom. 

The bard, terrified at the tragic fate of his uncle, fled for refuge to Belfast, 
where he, fortunately, found a ship on the point of sailing for America, in which 
he embarked. 

When he arrived, in 1799, in this capital of the new world, he, like many a san* 
guine emigrant, expected to rouse in vernal bowers — to be greeted by lovely 
nymphs, — ^to roam through £l3rBian gardens, where no dragon of royalty guarded the 
Hesperian fruit, and where he thought, credulous man ! the fostering pinions of the 
American eagle were alwavs extended over the head of genius. Here he antici- 
pated the home of his pilgrimage — the Mecca of his wishes — the fabled-land of 
promise — where fame was ever ready to conduct her votary over a flowery path- 
way, to the temple of wealth. 

But the residence of a few months in his Utopian Arcadia, dissolved the illusioD, 
withered the laurels and myrtles that bloomed in imaginatioa, and turned the 
fancied Paradise into a wild of pines, poplars, and cedars, under whose shade no 
Pindar could ever touch the lyre of inspiration, or an impassioned Sappho, except 
the venerable Mrs. Roy all, pour out the strains of w ailing love. 

During his short residence in New-York, he gave a feeling exjMression to bis 
disappointment and blasted hopes, in several poetic eflusions, which were published 
in the '* Columbian." Some of these pieces breathed the very spirit and feeling 
of pathos. On inserting one of these pathetic wailings, the editor of the Colum- 
bian remarked — " This production, which is the ofispring of a mind of sensibility, 
ifl from the pen of Mr. James Orr, lately arrived in this city, from the north of 
Ireland. We could wish that his writings were better known." 

But his pen could procure him no emolument in America ; ly^d therefore, in the 
pring of 1800, when the Union dispelled in Ireland the efiects of the troubles of 
1798, our hero returned to his native land, a determined abjurer of republicanism^ 
and took quiet possession of his little patrimony, in Broad-Island. 

In 1802, at the request of several friends, he published a volume of Poems, by 
subscription, which extended his fame, but brought no accession to his fortune. 
For some years afterwards, scarcely any thing occurred in his career, worthy -of 
biographical record. His favourite amusentent, for a considerable period, was 
reading and writing. In 1806, he contributed largely to the Belfast News-Utter^ 
"where bis poetry and essays, were so distinguished by their gloss of fancy, and 
originality of thought, as to gain warm applause from the public, for the author* 
His sylvan cottage, at Ballycarry, like the portals of the Milesian chiefs, was ever 
open for the reception of indigent genius ; and if an aged Minstrel, such as an 0* 
Neil, a Quln, or a Hampson, approached it with the beloved emblem of Erin, 
vibrating the national anthem, — ^generosity, more liberal than his means, touched 
his UWt, and patriotism^ unwarped by avarice, extended bis friendly bandy (^ring 
the bimdred thousand welcomes of Irish hospitality, to the coming gaest. 
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Aa he neyer sought the blessings of wedlock, home had not for him (he begiaf' 
ing' charms of ^* love in a cottage," so that his exertion, genius, or industry, was 
not moved by those impulses, which the solicitude of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion calls into action, in the hallowed sphere of sweet domestic enjoyment We 
believe, what is certainly a strange paradox, that his muse never ofiered, even in a 
sonnet, any homage to love and beauty ; for among all his productions, we could 
not find a ^' woful ballad, made to his mistress's eye-brow ;""a fact, which proves 
that love is not indispensably necessary to the production of fine and fanciful poetxy. 
He possessed a vein of delicate ridicule almost peculiar to himself — but the shaft of 
satire, though acute, was never barbed with personality, yet it was pointed ao keen 
b^ classic elegance, that while he was wounding an adversary, one would imagiiia 
him only tilting in the tournament of railleiy. His society was courted by seveial 
respectable famihes in the neighbourhood — for in company, he was genenJly 
cheerful and communicative — always the instructive, the equal, and iwMia«im^ng 
companion ; and bis urbanity of disposition appeared in him, but as the natural 
impulse of a mind ever willing to please and to be pleased. His visit to America 
coniipletely changed his political principles, and transferred the red-hot republican 
into the ardent advocate of the '* divine right of kings." Several years o€ our 
hero's life thus glided away on the smooth current of literary amusement and 
social pleasure. In 1812, on Patrick's day, he was specially invited to dine with 
a large and respectable party of the "Belfast Harp Society," for which occasioa 
he composed the following song : 

TuifE— " Humours of Glen:' 

As winter concludes the outnigeous commotion 

That ravag'd rude nature, now sooth'd and serene ; 
As beauty returns to the bosom of ocean, 

And skies become azure, and landscapes grow green : 
So, emblem of Erin ! the spirit of party 

Recedes from her borders, with bigotry vile. 
While thousands of patriots in paxms thus hearty, 

Salute Patrick's day, in the sanctified Isle. 

While peer and plebeian — while ev'ry gradation 

Of rank, pow'r, and property, welcome the day, 
In serving our land we re of one occupation — 

Our badge is the shamrock, more blest than the bay ! 
The Presbyter's hand to the Priest is here giv'n, 

Here all sects alike share the Protestant's smile ; 
Of all faiths, but one principle, Patrick, from heav'n, 

Rejoic'd, sees his sons in the sanctified Isle. 

The seaman who triamph'd on Baltic's ting'd billows. 

The soldier who freed the relaps'd slaves of Spain 

See hundred rapt bards snatch their harps from the willows. 

And welcome them home with a national strain : 
Wtiile here sits the vet'ran with proud pleasure telling 

His wond'rous exploits we exult all the while ; 
And deeplj we sigh, as with rich goblets swelling, 

We toast friends who fell for the sanctified Isle. 

See commerce engaj^ed in auspicious aUiance 

With wealth-causmg culture, our wants to defeat ; 
See genius gain glory by soul-raising science, 

And care earn, by industry, competence sweet. 
E'en foes fame thy valour, brave £rin ! vktorious 

In breach, in forlorn hope, and dreadful de^e ; * 

The world for th^ virtues proclaims thee more glorious 

Than states thrice more mighty— thou sanctified Isle ! 
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Then lliii], honoured ble ! as at reason'* begiaiung, 

We Tow'd thee the lore that with life will not end ; 
What sot dare prommace it poHtical stuning, 

To hope reformatioD tlnr rights will extend ? 
Till time his last round of duration shall measure, 

Majr concord cement th^ fair, 'firm, social pile ; 
And thine own Apostle, with plenty and pleasure, 

Through life bless each friend of the sanctified Isle ! 

If we could afford space, we might make many more interesting extracts frotn 
bis Poems, among which we would arrange the *' Irish Soldier^^ <^ {"Ae Sinldflg 
Streem** " Farewell of Toussaint to 8t. Domingo^** " EUgy on a ship-wrecked 
Efranger^^ (which possesses all his plaintive pathos ;) *' The Ode to a Bviiterfly on 
wing in Winter^''* and, above all, the ^* Address to the authoreu of the ^ Wild Irish 

In 1815, his health was greatly impaired by a cold, which, for want of timely 
medical aid, generated a consumption, that terminated his existence, on the 24th 
of April, 1816, in the forty-sixth year of his age. In his last moments, he evinced, 
Kke Addison, a calm resignation, and a composed fortitude that manifested the 
rectitude of conscience, aind showed " with what triumph a Christian can die.'' 

The high estimation in which his amiable conduct, gentleness of manners, and 
unbending integrity, were held and regarded, was fully demonstrated by the vast 
concourse of people, who followed his hearse to the cemetry of Templecomm. In 
the solemn procession, every aspect wore the gloom of grief, and every eye accord- 
ed a sponta-neous tear to the memory of departed genius. We do not know whether 
friendship or admiration has honoured the spot of his sepulture with any mural or 
marble memorial, but we have heard that the patriotic and sympathetic muse of our 
eountfyman. Dr. M*Hbnrt, has woven an elegiac chaplet to crown the bust of 
Jamxs Orr, in the temple of fame, which, we sincerely hope, he will permit us to 
exhibit in the pages of the Irish Shield, and thus lot our work participate in the 
honour of contributing to the apotheosis of one of the most gifted barda of green 
Ullin of sylvan groves and limpid streams. 
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EXCURSION. ITROM DUBLIN TO LONDONDERRY. 
• BALBRiaOBN — QoRJlAirSTOWH CaSTLX — JULIANSTOWH — OrKXIT HiLLS — AKD NlSOil. 

" Dear native bnunts ! where virtue still is gay ; — 
Where frieDdship's fixM star sheds a mellow'd ray. 
Where love a crown of thornleis roses wears : — 
Where soften'd sorrow smiles wilhin her tears ; — 
And mem'ry, with a vestal's chaste employ, 
Uoceasing feeds the lambent flame of joy I" 

COLERIOOB. 

The fine, breads and level road, running over the intermediate distance of two 
miles, from Balruddery to Balbriggen, is fringed, on either side, by bOautifol shrolK 
by hedgeS) beyond which, if you look either to the right or left, you will view, 
should you travel here, as we did, in the month of May, a variegatsd plain, to which 
lawns, groves, and com fields, illuminated by a vernal sun, impart ^y^y tint of the 
many-coloured rainbow. Balbrigorn, a neat and animated f eaport village, is t^ 

gradually rising to affluence and consequence. There are two large cotton fac- " | 

toffies here, wluch are carried on with spuit and enterprise. This is, comparatively! J 

a new town, that owes its origin, and present respectability, to the Hamiltoorfa- 
nuhr, to iNdicmi it bdonpi. The harbouTi in irfikli YOiMto of two bundred tons 
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can safely ride, is formed by a pier, that was erected, in 1766, by parliameDfary 
granti, under the direction of the late Baipn Hamilton. I^iarge quantities of coal 
are imported hore from England. The Protestant Church, and Roman Cathotic 
Chapel, are its most prominent architectural features. There is a fine Inn here, 
kept by Mas. RcDHONa, where the traveller may depend on enjoying erery coat- 
forty and on feasting at a dinner table, that would gratify an Apicius. The popu- 
lation of this town haa been estimated at two thousand souls. Its suburbs possess 
a beauty of rural scenery, that would grace an Italian landscape. On every side 
you see ornamented villas, rising on green hillocks, and encircled with groups of 
the Larch tree, as well as the picturesque mountain ash, hanging its firo-fly ber- 
ries in the sunbeam. Before the front of each spruce cottage mere is a turfy lawn, 
whose centre is decorated tastefully with a mound, or parterre, glittering with 
every flower that has beauty of hue, or fragrance of blossom ; and Uian, in a se- 
questered comer, under a genial shade of flowering shrubs, you will heboid the 
fMmsicr hauMy or eborescent labyrinth, where the taper fingers of female taste 
wreathed '* weeping willows," with garlands of honeysuckle, eglantine, sweet- 
brier, lilach, and the golden laburnum, which was so ingeniously interwoven with 
the moss-rose, and passion-flower, as to form a rich and spangled drapery, whoae 
varied tints the pencil of Titian could not equal — whose^ rainbow brilliancy, and 
fireshness of many-shaded foliage, no tapestry of the loom of the Gobelins oouM 
excel. This arbour, where holy pilgrims would gladly meditate, and amorous 
poets muse, is approached by a serpentine walk, cov^ed with fine white sand, 
cominfj^ed with shells of various colours, and bordered with sea-pink, Loodoo- 
pride, Indian-moss, clematis, sweet-pea. Narcissus, and the gaudy polyanthus. On 
every side of this promenade, there is a net-work of blossoming frauds, and 
flowery festoons — a tissued fiUot of blooming knick-knackery. During the summer 
months, many a new married pair, from Dublin, come to this blooming Arcadia, to 
pass the honeymoon in its floral arbours. 

About a mile north of Balbriggen, on the high road to Drogheda, there are some 
very pretty cottages, on the lef\ hand side^ whose doors, and YenetiBn lattices, are 
Uterally festoon^ and dn^ped with roses, woodbine, and scarlet-nmneiB, that 
giv^ those fairy villas a picturesque aspect, on which a pastoral poet might gaze 
with admiration and delight. The next object that arrests the traveller's attentioo, 
on the right hand side of the road, is Lowtker^i Loige^ the mansion of Townley 
William Filgate, Esq. It stands on an eminence, against whose base the waves 
of St« George's channel break their foamy fury. The adjoining plantation, and 
garden, are the finest ornaments of the domain of Lowther's Lodge. On the op- 
posite side of the road, after crossing the bridge, over the rivulet that forms the 
boundary of the counties of Dublin uid Meath, the extended bleach green of Mr. 
Armstrong, with its long stripes of snowy carpeting, consisting of innumerable 
pieces of linen, presents itself. 

After withdrawing your pleased eyes from the bleach green, and looking forward, 
the romantic and picturesque domain of Lord Yiscouot Gormanstown, with its 
waving forests of oak, sloping lawns, and green hilly clumps, crowned with orna- 
mental trees, bursts in all its feudal pomp of antique magnificence, upon the sight, 
and opens, through intersecting vistas, a perspective, in whose termination the 
Norman turrets of Gormanstown Castle raise their pinnacles above the spreading 
foliage of stately oaks, and columnar elms, like the white marble urns of a ceme* 
tery, towering^ver the undulating shad» of a grove of drooping cypresses. 
. As the coach ascends a little hill, immediately opposite a lawny vista, fonned 
by rows of umbrageous limes, and majestic oaks, the noble and imposing pile of 
Gormanstown Castle, stands before you in bold relief^ in all its feudal pride of 
structure, the prominent object of the interesting picture, which, on the first gkmce, 
arreifihiamentire attention. This venerable castle presents an elegant conibiaar 
tion of tfirl^ipacteristics of the antique, and the elegancies of the modem order 
of arohitectur0»'^.^'hia buildipg was re-edified about seven yeara i|go, by thorpie- 
sent o^iUe proprielfer ; — it is an the form of a paFaUelogranni and at eidier wing, or 
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angley is flanked b^ a Norman tower, with gotbic windows, and a terraced roof 
embattled with anti^e spires: — the intervening front is of cut stone, and finishedt 
in the Composite style^f architeeture,! the eaves are adorned with a sculptured 
eomice, from which springs a beautiful marble balustrade, that rises to tiie level of 
the horizontal roof. The greatest drawback from the effect which this edifice is 
calculated to produce, arises from its want of a pillared portico, as its plain door« 
way throws an air of dulneas, and fatiguing uniformity, over iU whole aspect, 
which neither the magnitude of its extent, nor the loftiness of its elevation can re- 
lieve. Except the vista, we have before spoken of, which opens for the passing 
traveller a view from the road, of this lorldly structure, that overlooks such at- 
tractive scenery, Gormanstown Castle may be said to be embowered in a tangled 
wood* As far as the eye can stretch beyond the dome, the foliage of trees is seen 
undulating, m green curling waves, to the remote point where the verge of the hori- 
Eon resembles a shining crescent of sapphire, enchased in the luxuriant and flower- 
wreathed ringlets, that invest with such a seductive charm, the forehead of a beau- 
tiful woman. The garden is not less remarkable for the ornamental style of its ar- 
rangement, than ibr the richness, variety, and abundance of its fruits. Several 
parts of this lipill-enelosed domain are beautified by grottos, rustic bridges, aque- 
ducts, and labyrinths. 

The interior of the castle is on a scale of beauty and magnificence commensu- 
rate with its external pomp ; being scarcely inferior in spaciousness, and splen- 
dour, to any noble mansion in Ireland. Indeed the superb haU, and magnificent 
staircase, will be classed by amateurs amongst the fid^st in the kingdom; the walls, 
e^iog, and hangings, display a classic taste in the elegance of their finish^ and 
the beauty of their allegorical paintings, and fanciful decoration, that is at once cre- 
ditable to the liberality of Lord Gormanstown, and the exquisite skill and ingenu- 
ity of the artists whom he employed. The parlours and dining rooms communi- 
cating with the hall, on either side, are finished, and furnbhed in the most costly 
and brilliant manner, and some of the family and historical paintings, that embel- 
lish their walls, are from the grapic pencils of Sir Godfrey Kneller, Jarvis, Tan- 
dyke, Le Brun, Veronese, Rubens, and Rembrandt. 

While on this subject, we think we will add to the interest of our topographical 
esaay, by giving our readers a brief genealogical and historical sketch of Lord 
Gormanatown's family, as their conduct and actions ore eminently conspicuous in 
Irish historv. Since the reign of Elizabeth, down to the period that O'Comnell 
achieved thai great and bloodless victory — Catholic Emancipation, which broke 
down the barriers of exclusion, and religious intolerance, and blessed his country 
with the salutary immunities of the freest and most glorious constitution in the 
world, — ^no threat could induce — no sacrifice of property could persuade the Pazs- 
TONS of Gormanstown to barter their conscience and titles for honour, or to re- 
nounce that holy and sublime religion, which the Redeemer of Uie world establish- 
ed ; — a peace inculcating religion, that has been practised and professed by the most 
illustrious characters who have ever wielded the sceptre of royalty, adorned philo- 
sophy and literature, or extended the sphere of the arts, and thus, by their wisdom, 
learning, valour, and virtue, shed lustre on humanity. 

The Prestons came over to England with William the Conqueror, who, as a re- 
ward for their services, at the battle of Hastings, gave them^ a grant, A. D. 1066, 
of large tracts of land in Lancashire. Richard I. created Adam Preston, of Sefron, 
a baronet, on the field of Yeselay, A. D. 1 190. Sir Roger Preston, in 1315, com- 
manded under Sir John Bermingham, against the Irish, headed by Roderick 
O'Connor, at the memorable battle o^ Athenree^ in the county ofGalway, where 
he signally distinguished himself. His son, whose name was also Roger, was pro- 
moted to the chief justiceship of the court of common pleas in Ireland, by Edward 
III., A. D. 1331, and shortly afterwards ennobled, by royal patent, as Lord Vis- 
count Gormanstown ; consequently he is tho premier peer of the Irish viscounts. 

In 1388, Robert, the son and heir of Roger, was appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and elevated to the Enghsh peerage, by the name and title of 
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Earl of Preslon, in Lancashire. This Lord manied Margaret 'Bermioghaiii, Am 
daughter and sole heiress of Lord Carfoerj, by whom he had issue, his son and 
heir Christopher, and a daughter, who was married to the fourth Lord I>einn« 
This Christopher married the Lady Elizabeth Laundress, the daughter of Lord 
Naas. It would be tedious, and perhaps uninteresting, to enumerate all the mar^ 
riages and issues of the family. William, Lord Gormanstown, was appointed, 
A. D. 1504, deputy to his cousin, the Earl of Kildare, then Lord Lieutenant, with 
whom he gallantly fought aeainst the O'Briens and Burkes, at the battle of Knadt" 
toWf near Gal way. For tnis brilliant exploit Henry YIL invested him with the 
Garter. Shortly after, however, he fell into disgrace with this monarch, in conse-' 
quence of his having, with the Lord Deputy, Kildare, and several other peers of 
the English pale, countenanced the imposition and imposture of the pretender, 
Lambert Simnel, by not only honouring his coronation, in Christ's Church, with 
his presence, but by entertaining the usurper, as King Edward VI., at his castle 
of Gormanstown, and also procuring the corporation of Drogheda to recognize him 
as sovereign. After the total defeat of Simnel's party, at Stoke, in Nottingham, 
Fitzgerald, the Lord Deputy, with his adherents, Gormanstown, Killeen, Mowth, 
Dunsany, Portlester, Slane, and Trimblestown, were summoned by Henry YII* to 
London. On their appearance before the king, thev made snch a show of contri- 
tion for their rebellion, and so- solemnly renewed their oaths of aUegiance, that the 
monarch not only pardoned them, but invested the Eari of Kildare with a gold 
chain, as a token of his esteem and confidence. In 1493, Perkin Warbeck, another 
English impostor, who pretended he was son to Richard, Duke of York, was seat 
by his abettors into Ireland, where the credulous people, warm, affectionate, and 
unsuspecting in their temper, and zealously attached to the House of York, waa 
once more in danger of being deluded ; — but although the city of Cork proclaimed 
him Richard I Y., and that the Earl of Desmond espoused his cause, still Kildare 
and Gormanstown, profiting by e»eriehce, kept aloof. At this juncture, in the ab- 
sence of Kildare, who repaired to London to refute some charges preferred against 
him, Gormanstown was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. vVhile exercising the 
prerogatives of this high ofiice, he convened a parliament at Drogheda, A. D. 
1494. By an inquisition taken of Lord Gormanstown's possessions, by order of 
Henry YIII., in 1509, he was found, as appears by the records in the Berming 
ham tower, seized of the following manors, viz. — StathmuUen, with all its vil- 
lages, held of the king iif capite ;— liollestown, Cloncurry in Kildare, Germans* 
town, Athboy, Nobber, Tyennon, Cabbragh, Clogherieghi, Loughcrew, ColHns* 
town, Clonedoffhan, Themaatown, Loyaghe, and Ardmaghbreagaghe in ttie 
county of Meatn, the manors of Balhnadon, and Ballyscadden, in the county of 
Dublin, together wirh various tenements and lands in the city of Dublin, and 
town of Drogheda, as well as several demesnes, and mansions, in the county of 
Lancaster, England. 

In 1510, his son Jcnico married the daughter of Nangle, Baron of Navan. 
This viscount erected a fine abbey, under the invocation of the blessed Yir^n, at 
Sta^mullin, in the county of Meath, where the family have been interrred for 
ages. Henry YIII., after the suppression of the monasteries, made a grant to 
this Lord of ** divers lands and possessions, lately appertaining to the two abbeys 
pf Drogheda." Immediately after the accession of Elizabeth, A. D« 1560, Chris- 
topher, Lord Gormanstown, was present at the parliament convened in Dublis, 
])j the Lord Deputy Sussex. By a vote of that parliament, he was associated in 
a commission, under the great seal, with Hugh, archbishop of Dublin, for pre- 
serving the peace of the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Louth, and West- 
mcath. This Christopher married Catherine Fitzgerald, the eldest daughter of 
the ninth Earl of Kildare, by whom he had tliree sons and Ave daughters. In 
1589, Nangle, Baron of Navan, having no heirs, bequeathed all his immense 

{iroperty to his cousin, Hugh, Viscount Gormanstown. John, the son of Hugh, 
y the Lady Alisona Herbert, was Lord Mayor of Dublin, A. D. 1633, and one 
of the Catholic peers of the imle, who, in 1613, signed a spirited remonstrance, 
addressed to that bigoted royal puritan, James I., demanding a repeal of the 
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p^«l Btatutes, which were so unjustfy and oppresrively enacted against them« 
for their unshaken and inalienable adherence to the sacred religion of their fa- 
thers. Lord Samuel, the son of John by Margaret Plunkett, the daughter of 
Lord Dunsany, distinguished himself by his romantic devotion to the cause of th^ 
unfortunate but despotic Charles L, and the bold and unbending altitude he as- 
sumed, as the fearless leader of the nobles and gentlemen of the pale. He pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Catholic Lords, at Trim, in March, 1642, and also 
took the lebd in the synod of Kilkenny, the following May, which assembled for 
the purpose of reviving the spirit of loyalty, and organizing a rational and effi- 
cient effort to bring into action, in the king^s defence, all the force, affection, and 
resources of the Irish nation. The bravery and skill manifested by his brother, 
the chivalric Colonel Thomas Preston, in the royal cause, we shall laud as they 
merit, in our History of Ireland, But like O'Moore, O'Neil, Burke, Talbot, Dillon, 
Barry, Plunkett, Taaffe, and other loyalists. Lord Gormanstown, for his warm 
attachment, and enthusiastic devotion to the first Charles, experienced the base 
ingratitude of that ignoble and profligate libertme, his unfeeling and heartless 
son, Charles IL, who gave his sanction, on his accession to the throne, to the 
eggressire confiscations, with which Oliver Cromwell plundered a heroic noble- 
man of his hereditary possessions. Why our ancestors clung with such romantic 
fidelity to the thankless house of Stuart, is a deep mystery which we indeed can- 
not fathom, as the eye of philosophy may turn on every side, and the only prin- 
ciple it can discern, to justify their ill-requited loyalty to that despicable family, 
is their proverbial gratitude — ^their hereditary reverence for princes, descended, 
like the Stuarts, from our Milesian kings. 

Charles IL rewarded the sanguinary Sir Charles Coote, the minion and gene- 
ral of Cromwell, ere the blood of his friends had dried on his sword, with the 
peerage, while he, with most flagrant injustice, and diabolical perfidy, counte- 
nanced the plundering and iniquitous sequestration, made by the myrmidons of 
the regicide, on the properties of those who sacrificed hfe and fortune in support- 
ing his father's, and his own cause. The fraudulent act of settlement, will 
ever remain a monument of his perfidious ingratitude, and of his unprincipled, 
infamous, and cruel abandonment of his persecuted friends. 

Lord John, of Gormanstown, the son of Samuel, by Ihe Lady Ann Sandford, 
was summoned, in 1689, to the Privy Council, by James IL, and took his seat, 
subsequefitly, as premier viscount, in the Irish House of Peers. He raised a re- 
giment of horse, at his own expense, and at their head fought so gallantly at the 
battle of the Boyne, as to attract the notice, and elicit the encomium of the cele- 
brated Greneral Sarsfield. He also bravely signalized himself under the Duke of 
Berwick, at Galway. In consequence of the prominent part he sustained in 
James's army, he was attainted by William ; but after the treaty of Limerick, 
4he attainder was reversed ; when three of his estates were confiscated, and grant- 
ed to the adherents of William. 

History furnishes us with nothing very interesting of the Gormanstown family, 
from the reign of William down to that of George III. We believe the present 
noble Viscount was born in 1786; his mother was Letitia Hammond, daughter 
of Colonel Hammond, who was the lineal descendant of Mary Bullen, daughter 
of Thomas Bullen, Esq., of Wiltshire, and, consequently, aunt of .Queen EtiEa- 
beth. Lord Gormanstown is an exemplary character in private life; and his 
liberality as a landlord is highly applauded by his tenantry ; .while the warmth of 
spirit, and cordiality of friendship, with which he recently supported the measures 
of O'CoNNELL, in the Catholic Association, sufficiently attest the honesty of his 
potriotism, and indubitably demonstrate, that he inherits the virtues of his noble 
race, and cherishes in an '* Irish heart,'* ^ amor patria^ which, on so many 
eminent occasions, conferred illustrious distinction on his renowned ancestors. 

But it is now time that we should resume our excursion.— After passing the 
turnpike-gate of Gfomianstown, the road leads through a highly improved tract 
of cultivated country. The portion on the right intervening the road, hedge, and 
fbe sea, exhibited handsome houses, groups of orchards^ meadows, and com- 
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fiekb anuluig oroimd ia all the Taiied liuniriaaee of rural beautj. Tiie grapUo 
■oene on the left ia atill more piolorialy aa the t>erapectiye reaobea that ezpaiiae« 
which, to the eye of a laodacape paiuter, would lend a greater " enchantmept 
of view.'* Hilla, arrayed in bright green, crowned by diadema of treea, in tha 
diatance seem rolling and cluatering over each other, like the congregated ckrade 
that form an amphitheatre for an April noontide aun. 

While enjoying the gaze on thia charming landacape of hill, dale, and yalky, 
which 18 not only diyeraified by the intervention of faity mounda and paatoial 
meadowa, peopled, if we may ao term it, with herda of aheep and oxen, and 
chequered by limpid stfeaiba and clipped hedgea of thorn and ajcamore, the pio* 
greaaive advance of the coach brings daily to view more new attractiona, and opaiia 
unexpected viataa, ia whoae termination white manaiona, Gothic apirea, and the 
grey turreta of ruined caatlea, peep otkt beneath the dark foliage-browa of beechea, 
limea, and elma. Such ia the picture, that the diatance from Gormanatown tnin* 
pike to Paddy BynU*i far-famed inn, at the Green-hilia, preaenta for the admi- 
ration of the traveler. It waa in thia inn, that GoLiBa,the celebrated highway- 
man, who waa regarded by the neighbouring poor, aa the generous Captain Mae- 
heath, waa arreated aome yeara ago. Thia daring deaperado and his gang, fre- 
quently robbed the mail-coaohea paaatng here, and were the terror of all the 
travellera who were obliged to go by that route to Deny, qy the mail. 

The aapect of the country ia here peculiarly pictureaque and romantic; for aa 
far aa the eye can aee from Byme*a door weatward, it reata on a rich and rare 
expanae of oniatoented domaina, and riains plaina, terminated by a range of 
gende eminencea, on one of which, Rockbellew, formerly the aeat of the Earl of 
Ludlow,* but now of the worthy and hospitable Pbtbr Sherlock, Esq. lifta its 
battlements above the treea, aa if to crown and finiah the harmony of the aoenie 
proapect, and invest it with the moat touching intereat of eJSect. 
I When you proceed about a mile beyond Green-hilla,and aacend Julianstown hUl, 
a Bcene ia witneaaed combining in the moat aublime harmony, all the attractiona of 
wood and water, all the engagingtraita of a pictureaque and magnificent landacape* 
The river Kanny, unquestionably the moat meandering stream in Ireland, in its 
aerpent-like progreaa to the aea, which ia only two milea from the road, ^idea 
below aa pelluaid aa a atream of cryatal ; the banka, on either aide, riae^ in promi- 
nent acclivitiea, whose shelving projectiona are clad in graaay verdure, while every 
aucceeding eminence, oveKopping the other, like atair-atepa, ia richly draped in 
the fantaatic tapeatry of the varioua tinted foliage of thoae ornamental treea and 
flowehog ahruba, which can adorn the landacape. The view from the bridge 
cannot, perhapa, be aurpaaaed in beauty and effect, by any that Italy can boaat 
of. It ia one that would enrapture a Byron, or enchant the eeniua of a Pous- 
atn. It ia one, indeed, combining all the requiaitea that could touch the soul of 
the paatoral muae with inapiration — one calculated to awaken our Iriah aenaibilitiea, 
and enchain them in an association, which connects the feelings of the heart with 
the pleasures of intellect, and imprint on the memoiy in indelible characters, a 
fond recollection of its sylvan charms, which time cannot obliterate. 

On tho right bank of the Ncaaty-wattr^ is Ballygart, the superb mansion and 
fine domain of Colonel Pepper, and immediately opposite, on a lawny hill 
recumbent 6n the river, are those pf Colonel Moore. A little beyond Colonel 
Moore*s grove-garnished domain, is the antique mansion of Ninch, embosomed 
in a forest of oaks, whose outstretching skirts exhibit the magnificent ruins of an 
old abbey, which was once the asylum of piety, — ^the sanctuary ground, where 

'* Many a saint, and many a hero trod.** 



* The Earl of Ludlow assumed the name of. Preston, on his marriage, in 1756, with 
Mary, the dauriiter and sole heireaa of the Honourable John. Preston of ArdsaUa, (or.tfa^ 
hill of willow^ and bis wife, the dausbter of William Stewart Lord Mountjoy. Thia 
John Preaton waa the brother of the then Lord Gormanstown. Ptde Irish Peerage. 
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The prospect which displays itself on the west, also unites in its extensive 
scope, a scenic picture, as animated as romantic A long succession of beautiful 
domains adorn the flower-enamelled banks of the Nanny, and recedes ene beyond 
another/'as far as where the towers of Naul Castle and the green up-lifted sum- 
mit of Bellewstown hill, seem to melt into the clouds of the horizo^. While the 
imagination is wandering over the varied and vivid aspect of this ample and 
wide-spread valley of Floral Gardens — 

« Where sdnny gales eternally reside, 
And all the seasons lavish all their pride ; 
Blossoms and fraits, and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies ;"^ — 

the travelled heart accompanies it, and is so delighted that it would select one 
of its sequestered glens as the resting places of its pilgrimage. We could not, 
while meditating, thus, on the bridge of Julian^wn, and glancing now and then 
with the mind's eye, into the mirror of history, out reverence the venerable oaks 
that'stood around us, whose branch-canopied avenues and interlacing boughs,per- 
hapshad sheltered the army of the 0*Moore, in 1641, after they had won victory 
from the plundering brigands who fought for the English Parliament^ — ^we could 
not look, at such a moment, on the green sward, on which the panting victors no 
doubt reposed, after the din and struggle of the conflict, without thinking of the 
violated faith of Charles L— -of his treason to Ireland, and the afflicting miseries 
to which he and his treacherous ministers doomed the most constant and faithful 
subjects that the world could produce. 

Julianstown hill we reverenced as classic ground, — as the Marathon of Irish 
honour and Irish valour. In ,the sparkling stream of the Nanny, we imagined 
that we saw the images of our warriors and the shadows of the glorious days or 
other times reflected ; so that every object spoke eloquently to our feelings, of 
the heroism which 0'Moore,0*Neii, Maguire, Preston, M'Mahon, and Plunkett, 
evinced on this rery spot, — on this very theatre, where their glory shone with a 
lustre of courage and chivaliy, which shall ever illuminate the bright page, that 
emblazons the exploits of the magnanimous brave. 

Perhaps a more chivalric spirit never existed than Roger 0*Mobre« the chief- 
tain of Leix, who commanded the royal army on this memorable and auspicious 
occasion. To the wisdom of the statesman, he united the skill and gallantry of 
the general ; and eminently possessed the sedudng manners of the courtier, and 
9 loftiness of bearing which not only commanded respect, but won the regards of 
aD the otherchieftains of Leinster, who were well ajSected to the royal cause. He, 
therefore, became the idol. of popular esteem — the champion and hope of the 
nation. Every bard praised him in song — and every hill and every valley in the 
pale, in re-echoing acclamations, rung with the name of Roger O'Moorb ! 

Such was the commander that totally defeated the Parliamentary army, on the 
heights of Julianstown, on the 29th of November, 1641.* -^ 

(to* be continues.) 



* Roger O'Mooee was once the head of a powerful Irish family of Leinster ; 
ancestors had been expelled from their princely possessions in the reign of Mary, and 
Roger 0*Moore, animated with all the pride and spirit of his name and family, was 
doomed to witness the degradation of his house, and toe insolent triumphs of bis enemies. 

Lawless. 

He was forced, with the other Catholic Peers of the pale, into the field, to defend life, 
property, and religion, from the rapacious and cruel leaders of the Parliamentary army. 
How could men remain passive after the dreadful menace of Sir John Clotworthy, in the 
EocKsh House of Commons, who stood up in his place, and declared, that ^^iheSmwermon 
9fihePiV^nuiUbcf^ecUd\HththeBibUinonehmiid,imdtke»^^ 

MiUhewXyCmm^r't HUUr^ijf Lrtimid, 

"Roger O'Moore iras the bravest warrior of lus time— and served with great gloiy 
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ORICflNAL PATCHWORK. 

Thx Toilft TABLB.-^Ercry day seems to dedact from the charms of female beauty. If 
Apelles were now alWe, he could find do model for his Venus. If Helen was set off wiitli 
false teeth, false hair, and certain false protuberances, Troj would ]^et stand still in itspfl* 
lared pride and slory, and Homer would nerer have written the Iliad. The Grecian heroines 
were too larishTj endowed by the profuse f^ids of nature, to require the glare of paint, or 
the imposition of padding. Their beauty shone in its own inherent loveliness, without 
the artifice of adventire ornament. Formerly, the toilette-room was the great theatre, 
where ladies, who scorned the borrowed aid of art, achieved their greatest conquests. Tike 
moment a lover, in the *'olden time," surprised his fair one at her dressing table, and wit- 
nessed with impassioned rapture, snowy breasts, half covered with silken tresses of native 
growth, and hanging in graceful festoons, over her well-formed bust, like the fine fibres 
and.tindrels of flowers, en wreathing a vase of porphyry, his heart was instantly eaptiva.- 
ted, and his affections enslaved by these seducing chtirms. But now, the dark secrets 
of the toilette are kept by the New-York ladies as inviolably as that of their intrigaes. 
The door of the dressing-room i^ cautiously bolted, and every precaution resorted to, 
lest inquisitive man mi|ht glance at the occult celebration of (he Eleusioian m/stefj sf 
fastening mock teeth, of painting wrinkles, adjusting curls, and^nig* up the dejects of 
nature — and thus impose on credulous admiration, fictitious limbs of buckram and 
padding, for that elegant symmetry of figure, which can oiriy be east in the plastic mould 
of nature. The milliners of Broadway are so anxious for employment in this coonterfcit 
ttatuaryt that they immodestly exhibit the materials which make op a stuffed woman in 
their windows, and thus, like Morgan, the exposer of masonry, divulge all the arcana 
that ought only be known to those who are initiated in the mysteries of the hit sex. 
This show dissolves the illusion of many a lover, who despaiis, aAer seeing it, of ever 
finding a lady with a skin of lilies and roses, or with a dimpled mouth of pearly teeth, — 
with a head adorned with native ringlets, or a leg graced with an ankle as finely mould- 
ed as that of the Venus de Medici. Artificial charms can never win the heart, or ope- 
rate with any power on pride and passion. Lovers bow is no longer strung with the 
'hair of Apollo ;— his keenest dart is shot from curls, o? which the shrouded deftd have 
been clespoilc J. The pouting mouths of our fashionable belles, are studded with teeth 
that once belonged to a sable daughter of Africa, and the padding that now warms the 
breast of a New- York beauty, *' once warmed a bear." 

Imperious fashion seems to be retrogading to the a^es of barbarism ; to that period, 
when the ancient Britons were as solicitous to have their sidns punctured with die figures 
of flowers, and animals, as the American females are now to set off an artificial counte- 
oance with cosmetics and paints. In those times of female innocence, when the pure 
pre of beauty was stamped in the mint of nature, — ^wh«^n a lover had unloosed a fawn- 
skin mantle, that partially covered the globular breasts of bis fair one, he was struck 
and fascinated with the snowy and dazzling whiteness of her '* downy doves oi love," 
and his inflamed heart became impatient to take sanctuary under their swan-like pinions. 
As a token of his devoted attachment, he presented to her the wild boar, the moose- 
deer, and the wolf. The pursuit and capture of those animals, were his best claim to 
female beauty, and to the reward of her favour. She, in her turn, admired his strong- 
nerved limbs — his adroitness in darting the javelin, and wielding the huotins-spear ; ss 
well as his trophies of war, and the spoils of victory, and the chase, with wfaico he was 
claid, when he wooed, thus, the maiden of his love. 

and credit, under Hueh O'Neil, in Spain ; and as .a military officer, he was as intrepid 
as he was skilful. Having received from Cardinal Richlieu, then governing France, the 
strongest assurances of support, he proceeded to his native land, and found no difficulty 
in rousing the lords of the pale to arms, and inflaming them with a sense of the injuries 
they had suffered." * O'DRtscoL. 

**0'Moore'8 victory at Ju1iansto*.f'n, gave fresh hopes to the Irish, while it struck tho 
Lords Justices in Dublin with dismay. Lord Gormanstown, after O'Moore's suecesst • 
who took the lead among the Catholic nobles of the pale, issued an order to the sherifiT 
of Meath, to collect the inhabitants of this counti . The Lords Fingal, Gormanstown, 
Slane, Louth, Dunsany, Trimbleston, Nettervilie, together with about one thousand 
principal gentlemen, assembled on an eminence, called the hill of Crafts^ "^^^ Trim. 
Here O'Moore harangued the convocation, explained his views, and .eloquentlT invoked 
the Lords to take^p arms fisr the maintainance of the King's preiogatiye, and to msks 
the subjeets of Inlabd utn^u tiiosc of BosUuid.'^ .-^ Lilasp. 
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Db. Joseph Wartom. — Tbe dUtinguished author of the essay on the ''Genius aadr 
writings of Pope»" was noted for his obsequious condescension, and afiable politeness 
to ladies. He was never known even to frown in tbe presence of a female. His devo- 
tion to the fair sex was, however^ on one occasion, put to a test that would tire tbe pa- 
tience of a stoic, and ruffle the smooth temper of a laughing philosopher. He was in- . 
Tited one day, by a gentleman in Winchester, to dine at his hoase with a fashionable 
party, among whom, by way of inducement, he told the Doctor there-was to be a voung 
lady who was nearly related to Pope. The Doctor rejoiced exceedingly at an invita- 
tion which would introduce him to a relative of tbe great poet, from whom^ he fondly 
expected to derive some valuable private information. Incited by all the eagerness 
which so strongly characterized him, he, on his introduction, immediately seated him- 
self close to tbe lady, and, by inquiring her consanguinity to the illustrious bard, enterr 
ed at once on the subject ; — when the following amusing dialogue occurred :-— 

"Lady. — Pray, Dr. Warton, did not you write a book about my cousin Pope ? 

Doctor. — I have, Madam, but I wanted materials, which I flatter myself I shall now 
be so fortunate as to procure from your kind politeness ? 

Lady. — La ! sir, 1 should be delighted to see it ; for it must be vastly clever and eh- 
tertaining. Did not my relative write some fine plays, Sir? 

DoetoTy (totiA evident $urpri$e.) — I never beard, Madam, but of one dramatic attempt' 
Perhaps, you, my dear lady, will make the world of letters indebted to you, for usher- 
ing into light, the dramatic manuscripts of Pope ; your doing so will immortalize your 
name. 

Lady. — Oh, Lord ! Sir, I am in error — you will pardon me, for I meant one Mr* 
Sbakspeare, whom I always confound with my cousin. Excuse the mistake, Sir. 

This was really too' much, even for the Doctor's refined gallantry; and, in a tone of 
subdued contempt, and cold irony, he replied — " Oh, Madam, you are quite excusab^ 
indeed, as the mittdkewtu mine;^' — and then, making a profound bow, he changed bis 
seat to the opposite side of the room, where he sat, to the amazement of a large party, 
with such a mingled countenance of archness and chagrin,— ^xhi biting such an intellec- 
tual struggle between his taste for the ridiculous, and bis natural politeness, as woold 
well become the speaking expression of Garrick's face. 

O'KBBrE's LoNOOK Hermit. — ^The plot of this amusing comedy, was taken from tbe 
following authentic anecdote — Mr. Hamilton, a lover of the antique, and an eceentrie 
virtuoso, possessed the beautiful and piettitesque domain of Painsbill, nearCobham, ia. 
I^rry. In a solitary rock, embosomed in a forest, and overhanging; a winding river, be 
caused a hermetic cell to be excavated. To carry his favourile whim to the climax of. 
folly, be advertised in the London pnpcrs for an ascetic person, wlio was willing to be- 
come the hermit of that woodland solitude, onaer the foUowing^, among mHoy Other cu* - 
rious conditions : — They stipulated, thai he should dwell in the hermitage for seven 
years, without ever spejikinj to a female; (hat he should be provided with a Bible op-i 
tical glasses, a mat for his bed, a hassock for his pillow, an hour-^ilass for his time«>>. 
piece, water for his bevera<r; ^,, and food from the mniision-ht>use, which was to be - 
brought him daily, by a female siervant, witli whom lie was never to exchange a jyl- 
lable ; he was to wear a camlet robe, never to cut his beard or nails, to tread on san- ; 
dais, never stray beyond the precincts of his rock ; that if he f^tithfully adhered to these 
restrictions for seven years, he should at the lapse of that period receive seven hundred - 
gtnneas ; but, on the breich of any of these conditions, tbe whole was to be forfeited, 
and all the loss of time remediless. A young gentleman, of a noble family in Xjoodon^ • 
who had squandered his patrimony in gaming and dissipation, agreed to tbe ters^s, auii 
atsumed the anchorite habit : but lo ! ere the lapse of three months, he was tempti^d by 
a pretty, insinuating dairymaid, whom he had left, prior to his flight, in such a way '<«»- 
women wish to be who love their lords.'' Lord Mount Kdgecomb, and a Mr. Braydiily 
at that (Inae possessed similar hermitages on their .estates, and have made tbe like oflert^. 

Bride's Cakes — Were first introduced by the Romans at their nuptial f'^asts* Tb« 
moment the marriaare ceremony was sofemnizcd, a cuke of wl»«at and barley was bto* 
ken in the name of Juno, over the bride's head, and then cut in piecoji, ami handed by 
her to all the guests." This was called the con far.r cation ^ in token of the firm allliince 
that should subsist between man and wife. 

Drinkino HiiALTHS —The custom of drinking healths was borrowed from- the 
Greeks by the Romans. Ovid, the sweet bard of love, relates, that the Romas eatlanta. 
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▼otti|^Mfi, with the heautifVil Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, king of BrHain, who, oa 
beinj^ presented with the wine cup by her spouse, drank his health in conformity to Ihito 
Scripture compliment, *' O King, live for ever !" 

SlumifQ THB Ladiss by- their relationi, was introduced by the ancient Romans, not 
tmt of respect for them, but to find, by their breath, whether they had been drinkinc 
wine; a crime which disgraced any lady found guilty of it, and excluded her from aU 
Ihshionable circles ; so that ii became an adage to say, " She that sacrifices to Bacchus, 
wUi certainly also make her offerings at the altars of venus.'^ 



TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SCENERY.— No. I. 

BOUANOO. 

I had fifMRiently heard of this retired spot, previous to my tour through Upper 
Canada, in June, 1829 — it having acquired some celebrity with the Indians, and with 
dlmos travellers, as well for its note in traditionary legends, as the uncommon beauty 
and tiowtlty of its natural decorations; — and, in company wilfb a fellow traveller, aod a 
OanaTitan resident of (he vicinity as a guide, I set out early in the morning from our 
loduings at Le Verige, and proceeded towards the mountain, wluci) embosoms the inte- 
rening gito of Bonanoo.— *Tbe sun was just tinging wifh tints of yellow li^ht, the 
mountains of the east, as we arrived at its base ; from which we ascended a declivity of 
neariy S miAe. followtng a rude footpath, over if lens, through ravines — wending along 
the d»zy brow of the precipice, or buried in the den^e foliage of the thicket beneath* 
We found ourselves, at lengthj on the ridge of the mountain, where we lingered a mo- 
ment to enjoy the rare prospect which its elevation commands. Seldom have I been 
deligfaCsd with so ^eat a diversity of wild scenery as ]»y extended before me. To the 
iibrtli,the piefiirepi^sented a vast extent of ronntry, through which the Utawas gUded 
like a beam of light — enlivened by brit^ht lawns of living green — majestic groves of 
beiklocic and pine, waving their dark and solemn boughs in the breezes of momingf — 
and the deep and dense phalanx of the immen$:c wilderness, which stretches to the 
nCNrtb, and tmunds the view. As far as tJie eye could reach, no trace of art, save the 
rare) l^eZof Le Verig^, could be seen; — all waspne grand delineation of the majestj 
ol^the designs of nature. 

M^e now descended the southern side of the moiintfiin, and having forced our way 
through thickets, of deep entangled boscngc, we were at once astonished and nppaiiedf, 
on finding ourselves on the dizzy verge of a ledge of rncks, from which we heh iid the 
romaiUic and shadowy depths oC Bouanoo, in whose undisturbed bosom a hermit would 
delight to retire. The opposite ascent was beautifully contrasted with the one upon 
which we stood — the former presenting a delightful variety of green verdure, besprinkled 
with columbines, and blushing honeysuckles, — >vhile the latter displayed an umbrageous 
picture of fearful steens, and rocky brows, unenlivened by foliaceous decorations, sai'e 
the lisht fringe of brakes, or here and there a lonely hemlock, that had ** cast anchor in 
t&e rifted rock," bending their gloomy forms over the abyss below. 

^he cavern, which is seen in these rocks, has been vulgarly denominated the '* De- 
Til's Modth." The entrance to this cave is narrow, and extremely difficult; nor is acr 
c^s to it altogether unattended with hazard, as we were obliged to let ourselves down 
to iU mouth, hy means of the clefts and crevices in the rocks above. As I entered, I 
Was agreeably surprised to find myself in a spacious apartment, whose roof was 
l^cmmed witbsparknng stones, and hung with the pearly drops which had gathered from 
the atmospheric moisture, and the floor of which was clad nn a soft green carpet 
of moss, whose unfading hues could not be rivalled by the richest dyes of art. Owttg 
to the extreme darkness of this recess, we were unable to satisfy our cuiiosity, by exa* 
ndining the interior ; but from the sound of water, trickling apjiarently at considerable 
distance witljn, we concluded that its extent must have been several hundred feeJ. 

The glen beneath, is brightened with the silvery glances of a little rivuUt, of the most 
pellodd water I ever beheld, stealing imperviously beneath the long rich grass, here 
and there bursting into view^ until, after gliding over numerous cascades, and meander- 
hig through the plain below, it mingles with the UtaWas. The gentle murmurs of thw 
stream, and the blithe notes of the feathery inhabitants of the neighbouring: shades, 
formed a harmonious concert, which rendered the scene more delight ful. From the 
numerous tribes of flowers which smiled around, I culled many rare and elegnnt bota- 
Nical specimens. What attaches more interest to this sequestered spot, is a tradition, 
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^xifltiDg smong the adjacent ladiaoa, thi^t it waa the aceoe of the alanghter of a frannttr 
t>hippbwajan chief, manj jears ago.* 

Although I have neyer seen a description of Bouanoo, yet I think it far aapeiiary ia 
j^fnt of grandeur and -sylvan beauty, to any spot of Um kind, whose carioailieft die 
^apbic pens, and magic peocils, of gifted trawUers. and aitista, have iUnatrate,d ;r— and 
were the beauties of this retired spot delineated by the pen of a Goldtmilh, or the «■» 
ijuisite touches of a Raphael, it would be io^|»d upon by the world with due admira* 
tion. A Wansuoe* 



THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 
The new Tragedy of Metamora. — A bird's etb view of Mr. Forrkst's fbrform- 

AVCES. 

" Fiat JmtiUaf nuU ccdum.*^ 

American genius, it appears, is excluded for ever, by an insuperable barrier, from tra« 
gic ezceHence ; and Melpomene seems determined, that it shall never enter her temple, 
with what she considers its worthless ofiterings. The tragic muse disowns her Notaries in 
America, and even denies them the poor favour of following her triumphal car. This 
prohibition, which IS SHOctioned by justice, and the concurrence of the legislature o/ 
Apollo, IS imputed by American pride to the intrigues of English prejudice ^ for every 
opinion, however fair and unbiassed, that levels the uniToundied vani^ of (he puerile and 
ailly pretension of American literature, is ascribed to' prejudice, if We were to say that 
the 9<m^bby Dutch pile, the City Hall, had none of the grace and srandiur of Grecian 
architecture, one of the spelling-book scribes of the Courier^ would asfail and pelt us 
with the mud of scurrility, and call us every name in the baptismal registery of Bil- 
lingsgate. But we are not to be intimidated by the broken shafts of sciolists, for w^ 
shall fearlessly, during our brief sojourn here, continue to write, in the lull spirit iof our 
motto, of American men and manners, and to give expression to our opinions, with a can- 
did boldness, which shall demonstrate our reckless inUifierenpe to tbe buzzing tind bit- 
ing of the puny hornets of the New- York Morning Papers, We never vviU aHow^ that 
the cackling of the stupid geese of the Hudson, is as melodious as the song of the tra- 
gic swans of the Thames or the Liffey. — We never will allow, that Percivai^ has th^ 
inspiration of Byron, or that Mrs. Royal, certainly tlie best write^ aipong the worthy 
faatrons of fifty, who, in the second childishness of i^jo^ly, choke the ps^th^ of American 
li^.ralure with their Sibylline leaves, has a spark of thS sublime g^ius of £adt MoroaiT} 
While ever we can wield a pen, w^e shall consider ourselves bound, by the duty we ow(| 
Ihe literature of our country, to prostrate arrogant assumption, i^nd bloatea conceit.-^ 
BiU let us begin to dissect the * tragedy* (what a misnomer!) of Metamora. 

We must take leave to examine this laiage of clay, — to scrutinize the proportiona of 
Uie rough-hewn statue of American <$/on€,which has been lately honoured with a pedestal 
HI the metropolitan theatre of the United States. We n^ed not tell our re2^ders,tbrit Afipif^ 
Ficais not the country of Maturin, — of Milman, — of Cornwall,— of Sheil, — of Knowieij 
or of Morton, therefore we shall not tell them what would be an untruth, — that Meta- 
mora has filled up, with a legitimate tragedy, the yawning desideratum of American dra- 
matic literature, or that it has a single essential of tragic merit, which would insure it 
tbe cbi%nce of a representation, in any regular theatre in London. As a dramatic com- 
position, it is the '* shadow of a shade ;"'— an incongruous medley of diilneqa and inai* 
pidity, without a single redeeming atonement of language, sentiment, situation, or laei- 
dent. it is a motley patchwork, whose fustian phraseology is plastered, heire and there, 
with furtive sentences from Macpherson and Sheriaan, which glare li^p aerapa of em* 
broidery on faded tapestry ; and whose confounded exhibitions, preaciot onW an awkr 
ward transposition, of scenes and situations borrowed fron^ other dramna. The maud* 
lin versification of the dreary dialogue, is so harsh and discordant, that it ral.tM ila 
metrical fetters with such an intolerable clangour, as pained every jcophonioiia ear. 
Metamora's speeches are in the most unheroic, the most unpoetic,' and the moat vapid, 
and spiritless language, that ever was put into the mouth of a hero by a dramatie pcoaer, 

* li Bn|>ear8 from the accounts which I have been enabled to learn, that a party of Cbippewayaa^ 
beaded by their chief, Beaumayree, had, on iheir return from an expedition against an eastern iribfL 
ftie name or which has faded into oblivion, encamped m ttiis recess. When asleep, at niaht, a party of 
ftnlr wnemies surprised and seized thenv and sacrificed their chMltaio and his whole party to then* vto- 
geaiMie.-T t'tie grave uf Beaucnayree, who bore the native heraldric fippeUation of the «* freilsnt Aior,? 
H fitiU ti^arked t>y a pile of stones, which our ^uide pointed out to us. The cliisf oC tbe maailiiii nsld 
the debt of his crime— havhig fallen a victim to Chippewayan revenge some years atorwardf. 
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Tbt Mathor has not givcfn us a gleam of eloquence — a glow-worm tkj of poeUy— a 
flash of thoaeht, or a flame of fancj, to brighten the darkness of bis dull, inanimate, and 
rfaodded dialogue. 

In fine, Metamora, as a literary composition, is utterly destitute of the power and 
■pint of poetie diction j and as a drama, m plot and conduct, it is absolutely delectire to 
reprehension. It is a mere pantomimic exhibition of stage tricks and mannerisms^ 
factitious touches and clap-traps, that disgust intellect with their glare and glitter. The 
author, howcTer, bei^g an actor, became conscious of his inability to more (he pnssions 
of any^audience, by his poetry, resorted to the last resource of dullness, spectacle and 
conflagration, and succeeded admirably in pleasing many of the na<t«es, by the din of 

*' Guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunder," 

which called forth from them bursts of acclamation ! When such a meagre and mise- 
rable dramatic abortion as Metamora, is hailed with applause, why, then, should any 
American dramatist give hinjseU' the trouble of writing elegantly, or painting poetically , 
for an audience, whose apprehension is ncTcr touched by the impassioned eloquence of 
the tragic muse ? 

So much for the author. It now remains for us to speak of the performance. — Mr. For- 
KKST, as might be expected, was quite at home; frigidly precise, and formally correct, antf 
more than realized the 6eau ideal of the author in the personation of the Aero, for so, we 
suppose, we must call the nondescript Indian chief, JlfetoTnora. In such a tame, uubtenec- 
tuaf representation as t&is, which reauires only pos<ure« and grtm^icex, we might pronounce 
Mr. Forrest's " sayings and doings^ faultless, with the exception of his roaring rant in 
fbe Council-Chamber. We think he is very clever in naturally personating his aborigi- 
nal ancestors; — and why should he not, like Charles Surface, take liberties with hi» 
relations, and hammer them down as* he may think proper ? His pinions can certainly 
carry him as high as the earth-born genius of his dramatic countrymen can soar ; but if 
he attempts to rise, with his w»xen wings, above that level, he will fall with all the dis- 
grace of a Daedalus. In the sublime regions of poetry, he cannot live, because it is a fiery 
sphere, in whose lofty skies, the eagle of genius alone can hover, and safely ride on the 
courser of Apollo, **%lUe£0 iutnine aolemy Passion — virtuous heroism — enthusiastic love 
-—daring speculation^wild and visionary romance — tender pathos — and acute sen- 
sibility — ^are too exalted for the flight of a bird of so heavy a wing as the American 
swan. It is in vain for him, like Kean, to play the Proteus, and assume, without 
effort, every kind of shape, no ,r«^tter whether of God or Demon. Kxan aninwUcs 
every passion with a living ^ns^Forrest only presents us vrith a rude statue ; 
the former combines the most picturesque organic requisites, with nature and sen- 
sibility — (he latter disfigures his attitude by graceless affectation ; — for neither the po* 
•itions of the body nor the dis|)08ition of the mind arc ever cast by the graces, in the 
mould of harmony, in his acting, so as to produce an impressive effect. He alwuya 
labours, as if his powers were tasked ; he uniformly plays MmBtlf^ but not the part 
the author assigned him. In scenes of intense and high passion, he is stiff, frigid, and 
and tame, where he, "ever and anon," fails to enkindle burning indignation, or delineate 
terror so as to appal his audience. Look at him, for instance, in Othello ^ how diminished 
are the capabilities of the mighty man in that difficult character ! Who will assert that 
he IS able to paint his soul rending passion, or agony of feeling? Can any thing be 
ioQse frivolous, or so ludicrously fastidious, as his gladiatorial imitation of Kesn's soleiim 
and beautiful manner of pronouncing the noble Moor's farewell soliloquy. He never 
•UCcceds in stamping identity on his character, or in portraying them with judgment, 
®**rUir*''y\V •^^™ "^'^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ and shades of discrimination. 

J^™J.<*j '?? ?i^" conception it U true, is sometimes spirited, but the picture is never 
embodied with life, passion, or energy, so as to appeal to the heart, the sensibility, and the 
Miagimitton. We admire the frame, but the bodiless canvass presents neither beauty, 
nor colouring, to impress the mind. We believe we may predict, that in depicting the 
terrible, the romantic, or the vehement affections, Mr. Forrest will never hold the reins 
of the passiona, nor govern, with potent sway, hearts and tears like Keari, the ** king of 
sorrows. ' " 

ujy^l **'J^* ^"^•?!?«» n<^,?°« ^^o ^i" <'eny Mr. Forrest the possession of one attri- 
;il J: f T""^"*^'!^; '^ ^* *'''^"^' P"" ^^^^n ^«««<^y from her car of fire, it is not 
the want of courage that causes the failure of his many Artng- oZ/cmpi,. 
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a«iiflc tiien icdaetiTe vanity allared him into an element where his powers were totally 
ioadeqoaie to sustain his assumptions. Regardless of connequencea, while intoxicated 
withUie pofis of injudicious admirers, he madly ventured into rash experiments, and 
in endeavourine to pluck that fort^idden fruit of dramatic excellence, which all deroutly 
wistrfor, but few sneeeed to reach, he displayed an imbecitity that has clouded the lus- 
tre of his popularity. 

A man, lite him, who declaims in a style of eloquence, that would be more suitable 
fbr the dull sermons of Da- Spriho, than for enunciating, with emphatic elegance of elo- 
cution, the passionate philosophy of Hamlet— the heart-brcHking griefs of Othello— the 
diabolical hypocrisy of lago— the barnins; ra;cof J^car— or the tyrannic fury of Richard. 
In a word, Mr. Forrest must study Walker's Dictionary, and get rid of his Yankee 
brogue, before he can speak prose like a man of education, or poetry like a man of culti- 
vated taate. »*. , . ■« . • 

Mrs. Sharps, in the character of JVi/imeo&c, Metaraora's wife, was mdeed interest- 
ing; and Mrs. Hilson was as amiable, gentle, and even as ever, in the part of Oceana. 
We regretted exceedingly^ to see so excellent and various a performer as Mr. Barrt, 
representing such a common-place character as Horatio^ and endeavouring to sustain 
that impersonal nonentity. Though he played with heart and feeling, it was impossible 
Ibr litm t» make any thing of the part, as *' set down for him." 
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DOCTOR MACNEVEJ^, AND OUR HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

The patriotic and talented gftotlemt^n, whoie name we have prefixed to this .article, has, in 
•Tory intercourse which we have had with him, evinced towards at the warmth of politeoesis, 
liberality of dispoMtion, and g^enerosity of civility, which we, as a public Irish writer, whose 
pen, for four years, (the period of our residence la Ameiica) has flittered wiih some fame, in 
tbeadvocacyofourcommoQ country, mic;ht naturally expect from acharacter of such prominent 
o«lebnty, to whom we were taut^ht, from our infantile diys, to look up with reverence and # 
ree^ard. We never asked a favour of Dr. Macneven, and we are proud in makin«^ the 
aekuowledgment, that he did not cheerfully confer : — in sickness, the lenitive balm was admin- 
istered by the able and kind physician gratuitously, and in the feeble iofapcy of the Irish 
Shiblp, which iH now, thank the patronage of Irishmbit ! like a giant, ranning over the solar 
course of popularity, he was one of the six gealieinen, who paid a yearns subscription i|A 
sudvaoce. ^^ 

We state these things, in order that the world may know bow far we stand indebted to the^" ^ 

friendsbip of Dr; Macoeveo, and to adduce an evidence that we have an ^* Irish heart,'* m 
which liroRATiTVDB shall never find a sanctuary. If cold indifference has made a breach in 
the eonliality of eur inttm.^cy, the cause arose from public oonsideratioos. As the Doctor is a 
public and historical character, he cinnot be so overweeningly fastidious, as to feel displeased 
with OS for introdttcing his name, which is publie property, into our pages. The unwarranta- 
ble misrepresentations of a little knot of ignorant calumaiatorc, who pretend that they are his 
«' confidants,'* imperatively impose on us the necessity of resorting to this pablic mode of refu- 
ting the most malicious and groundless falsehood, that was ever uttered by the profane lips of 
arrogant impudence. 

Did yon. Dr. Sfacneven, we r^pectfoUy. bnt fearlessly ask the que5tions,—- over dictate, 
eorrecUor suggest, a si ns^le sentence of our His Tory of Irelaxd? Did you ever assist iis ia 
the composition of a solitary article in the Irish Shirld f Did you, at any time, favour ua 
with the lo-^n of any work on the history, bio;^raphv, or autiqiiilics of Ireland, since the Arst 
number of this periodical was published ? We put thc>?e interrogatories to this respected gentle- 
man, in order that his cnnJid and unqualified negative apswers may stamp the lib on the base 
and s^roandless insinuations of that literary impostor, the Yorkt/iire Sergeant^ who holds the felo- 
nions scissors of the dying thing of trash, yclepl the '' Trui/i- Tdler /** and silence the echo with 
which some of the gro^;.store compeers of this caitiff hypocrite, have propagated them. Now, 
W« are *< arped so strong in hone:»ty,*^ and so confidant of the bn tirb o&ioiitalitt of our 
History, that we d.fy any man who r^iads it, to point out a single furtive. sentence* in the 
w'*de contexture of^fteen chapters. Let them, if they can, oooTiot us of plagiartMia We 
WRoi no stolen plumes in our cap— we disdain to dupe the credulity of joor countrymen, by 
mrrant hypocrisy, for we feel we hare talents that require no props from a di$&wn€d Amerioan 
hireling, like that spiritless creature, who ia the jackali of the illiterate English sciseors^Jiolder of 
the Un-TeiUr^ whose Midas ears, this back-ground scribe ignobly conceals in a garland q£ 
pettles and hemlock, from the sight of the public. 

Bot the ignorant and deceptious Truih-TeUar has run its race of duplicity and dolness^ it 
oan no longer gull Irishmen— for it totters on the veipge of the grave, in which it will fall, 
with the concurrence of every Irishman who prizes sincerity and genius, and who hates the "^ 

double dealing of vulgar Engli»|jmen, who, if even sincere in their worthless advocacy, have no I 

plant to make it effective or useful. What! are we to suffer the balls and blunders of a 



ty# Bddb^ Mactuttw^ and tfkt Shtnt$ 0f iMimd. 

rMMfi cff iftp, im was (ad|fit to' i^Xi fty t^e^ph, Md wH(« ota Mtid; by JM|Mi liM* 
driiUr,M M AMA^Mf dii tfttt liWhify i^efAittttidii of our eouol^ ? N« I F<#liid i^ pl^b^kBiltf--^ 
ftfrbi^l rtf >hfil*6b— »«»M tl, i^AtfOf^lt fttiirit fti S-^TMr« is Mt * i^ of trlaU tiftid tk^a* 
MitoHtik krW(«M«iHarttdtMiftdrtlMdteiMli«rf|iil}Wi/ib-7%lfir/ 

Ul ab «B« a^r i^M ^brair i« not trw»tbift iA«-i|tfv eilv* forvu^V^^^ 
T%U€r*i ingloriom estoteaee an nttabsfwl ; when tho doon of the datpieablo *ikm^* to «ie«^f«fmHr« 
Hi HlwiM of 0«biMtl,li UocidMl, to pMl^ii inlo Hk^ grrnv*. Our rftu^n wiKcioollect tkat w« 
we teTo Uttifirmljf deuouaood tho aJflroQiry and ioip^dvnet of *^ a ^nr o/" Forilr«4tre o^ccniu* 
r«rV* who, wiihvui Ihe le»9t tbare oredocaiioDor talent, succeodcd by the imposilioQ ofb^re- 
foced plagu^riain, and the vulj^ar srribbliDg^ of the back-ground Yankee, iu pHlujiu^ t^eic 
wretched ** thhigf'' of ^'shreds aod patches,** on our countrymen, as an IrUfi paper^uw^ in thus 
hoodwiokin^ their good-natured credulity. It w»s froio no mo'ive of envy — envy, iiideed ! 
w'ould an anodocatfli] Knglish peasant, like tbe m6ck editor of the tnoek TVulA-T^Uer, be worth 
e?en the coutempt of our euvy ? No— our aim ia- degryiop and dero^tiug the miserable arnd 
illegilhuate baatlHi? of hypot;risy, was to cleanse and expurgate the literary character of oar 
ooaillrjr, #hicfe was so unjustly eootafflinatcd by being coo pled with a worthless paper, 
like the TVuih-TeUer, hi whose tgnorattt columns, there was, for the la«i two years, oo /rtA 
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If alkerary Irishqam bad any ceaitrol over i|» editorial* manageiaeat, wavld he ivult tti^ 
feeling, as the sergeant has dose, by the iasartian of the Fe^ioe RepMrU of the aesi piwjadlcad. 
LfOndoD papers — distorted reports, which exhibited some of our cooatrynen and women too. 
in the most grotesque carricatures of exaggerated burlesque ? Witness *< Biddif Mitrp^t rtd 
jMfltcoo/,'* and «* J^menctpolien eaurtMhip^^ which appeared in the niek-oamed TnOk'TtiUr, 
•oae time ego I 1 his might be sport to the addle-patejd scisson-holder, and tP. bjj* half-lettered 
underiing — bat it was a grots and irritating idtAi 6> the ^niibiHUes of Irts&men ; and wa 
know that sobm hundreds of them have ind^nantly resented it, as they ooght. We rejoica 
that we have at last opiened the eyes of oar countrymen, lo tlie duplicity by which tkey taava 
been hoaJLed— tbet we have boldly and fearlessly tore off the ibask from the ugly visegao* SexoB 
hypocrisy. ** Whj, Pepper,'' exclaimed some of our ^an*e^6d«30Uotrymeo, who value Aflsericaa 
pelf more than Irish patriotism, ^ why are you coniinu^iy cutting up tbe Truth-Teller f 
They never attack you.*' ^* Why,'' replied we, «* becau»e arrant imposition deserves expo- 
sure. Attack us, lorsooth ! — verily, they were not able ! Who, gentlemen, could the sciuore* 
holder of the Truth- Teller procure, in this city, that has the courage or ability to enter tba 
lists of controversy with us? Would Mr. Sampsoit — would Dr. MACirsvrv-^woaid Mr. T. 
W. Clxakk, (a gentleman, who, as a vigorous and classic writer, has few eqoais in Amert* 
oa,) enroll themselves on the reeruit-Uat of the English Crimp 7 Oh, no I Irish pride, and 
'lish genius, spurn the degrading supposition. Then, let it he known that tbe boast<rd lorbear* 

ce of the sergeant, was but tbe pu^dlaoimous forbearance of the fox in the presence ol the 
He could procure no one that was jool-hardy enough' to encounter os : — ab I well tbe 
€uQning 8aaon knew, that if any one of hii friends, either a mock doctor, or a «s rftoaa f alder- 
awn, cama into ooelact with us, (hat we would have made him ^ sacred to ridical«i*' dnrmj^ 
hie aataral lilis, aiid impressed on his front, with a pen of fire, the ftgnre of au ase as the anitabld 
Aablematic symbol of an aniellored mind. 

We do not wish that the free and candid langaage in whifeh we have spoken lo the begkialag 
of this article, of Dr. Maeneven, should be construed oat of its proper meaning, wbieh is iar, 
we eolemaly aver, from any servile desire of propitiating his friendship by any aabecoBiin|^ 
coodescensiou, and as remote as the poles, from the iortention of retracting a smgle sylUbl^ 
of the opioioos, which we glory in having expressed of the relative comparative merits of oar 
greatand illustrious countryman, O^CoiriijELL, the very liTiog personification of Ireland — and 
that Rara aru of questionable ^mtiiotism, the late Tbomab Adoib Emmst, (he repodiator of 
the land of his birth. 

On this subject, we would be proud to have a public discussion with the Doctor, to grapple 
with him on its merits, as we assure him, that, however superior be might be to os on other 
grounds, in this fair field, his classic thunder would lose its lightning, and bis logical pen lie 
Gorgon terrors. The interest we take in 0'Conuell*B fame, would arm us with new powen.^ At 
a scholar, oonversant with the poetry and eloquence of Greece and Rome — and as a phy%iciaB, 
chyaist, and physiologist. Doctor Macneven is acknowledged by the concurrent voice ol Europe 
and Amerioai to stand in the first rank of eminent distinction. But, as ah English writer oi tha 
present day, his style, whioh Lougious would call cohl and critically correct, is a little Millisd 
and diaaMd with the antiquated dast of tbe old school. He does not coaiblbe, in coKpoailihai 
die logic of Leoke, with the inagaillcence of 0r. Johnson. The elegant ^ces of poatio el^ 
qaenca never adorn his diction with the luxuriant flowirs of imaginatioii. Tbe chaia of hia 
argnmcnts is strong and massy—but it Is a chain of rusty iron. We admire the bese aad tft^fta 
ei'the Doric coiamos of his syllogisms ; but when we raise oar eyes to the entablatttre, we feci 
disappointed at the dearth of ornament, and the total destitution of sculptural embellbhrnent. 

Before we conclude this article, we .think it proper to state, that the origin ef the cool- 
ness now subsisting between this amiable gentleman and us, is to be dated fram tbe ftrrt 
night of tbe meeting of the Catholic Associatioit, in this city, when he, with the ^^^^T" 
ance of his partisans, rejected a resolution of thanks to Davibi. O'Cokrkll, which we olA^il 
en that occasion. I'his, with the appropriate censure, which we parsed on the repfeheasltia 
and iniquitous vote to the Etnmii monunrent, is ^* tbe bead and Ironl of our offending,** 
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A VALEDICTORY ODE, 

TO eaWBA*, IM Til* COUiTTir OF KII.ICEH- 
IIY^^RITTBIff IK THB AiVUCTIFI MO- 
iCfeNT THAT OCCUKWED IMMEDUTBLT AF- 
T£E THB AUTHOBKSS HAD PARTED FROM 

^1^ J>JtXfm%T ^IM*WD, 8ARAH fi , OF 

CLABBWllAiAM) » '0«a» 18^9. 

• hi the d{Myt ii fytfntain.Hi iprkigiiig, . 

lb tlM widB wBtne there vm it t trt»— 
And a 6ir<f in that •olitude *in|»n«i ^ 

• Wfticl^ «pilaki to my tfpiift #IW».'' 

iLdJou ! j^ K;enef of soft cTelijih^ ! 

5c|irce childhood's happy rei^n w o'er, 
\Vhen swiftly fading from my sight, 

J Yusw your iairy charms no ipore. 
ndieii, ye pleasing forms divine ! 
Wi>ich fancy bade around me shine. 

When, fair as summer's cloudless skies, 

Hope's sunny landscape met these eyes — 
And healili flush'd high my cheek with moniiog's 
roseate dyes. 

FAftrwBLL ! ye flowery meade and gtovei ! 
YelawDs^bigii woods— and cloiner'd dells! 

Where Sf^ring, a sylran goddess roves, 
AadnatM(« unmolested dwells! • 

Ye scenes— which once the muse held d^^r. 

As liaieDing ofi she deign*d to hfl«r 
Ber votary pour her uviiaught strain- 
When light of heart, and fr^ from pain, 
Sba bade her nwoA^m wild gkUW i^oUy 9^v 1b« 

This sickening heart, by grief oppress'd, 

No k>Dger glows with genial fire- 
No more to mirth a tuneful guest, 

I seek to wake the warbling lyre ! 
Mute are iis'springs to her who strives. 
When sorrow Wn her liosom rives, 
Joy's blissful passion to regain — 
Wisdom then teach me to refrain. 
And hide from public view ^dr«r«<y'« «d tram. 

MARY. 
Utica, N. Y. 25th Dae. 1«9. 

8P£NCER-WOOD*^ 

Tin the following effusion of poetic ^tiin% our 
Maders will recognise ilie rich colouring of nncy, 
(ba vivid touches of feeling, and the ^phic power 



• This is one of the roost beautiful ntoatibjis in 
Lower Caimda. and ihe property of the lata Hon. 
Michael Hawav Pr.acavA^ who resided there with 
his interesting family. It is handaomelr «"«*»*' 
on the lofty banks of the Si. LawjreiHje, about 
three miles from Quebec. The grounds and gravel 
walks are tastefully laid out, and highly ornament- 
ed with a variety of beautiful trees, which were 
planted by the Itand of naiure. The scauecy ia alto- 
gether maguificent tad particularly towards the 
east,wliem tfnj great precipices overhang "Wolfe's 
Cave." which has derived its name from that hero 
—who, with his British troops, nobly ascended its 
fiownutg ciiffihRod took posMssioD of the plains of 
Abraham^. 



of description, that shine with such b/illiancy in 
those valued contributioin, with which the gracO' 
ful muse '>f Adav Kidd, Esq. has so finely deco- 
jated our f'aroassian bouquet] 

Through thy gsaen gpoves and deep rsceding 
liowen, 

Loved Spincu wood! hovr qA<V h«ve I itray'd^ 
Or mused away the calm unbroken hours. 

Beneath some bsoad oak'a cool relresbin^ sbade. 

There, not a 9W9d diptp^rtied.tbff tif i?^am«» 
Save vfb»u^B hummiugs of th^ fOVlPg 9f« 

That quickly ^lUed o'ar i^ tufie^ g^SNm. 
Or whfie tJkie ftquUnsl pluyed Xrom txea to tree. 

And I )iavB paused beside that (fimpliiig stream 
Which slowly winds thy beauteous groves among. 

Till from its breast retired the sun's last bescm. 
And every bird had ceased its vesper song. 

The blushing arbours of those classic days, 
Through which the breathings of the slender leod 

First softly echoed With Arcadia's praise, 
Might well be pictured in thy shelter'd mead. 

And blest were tho^ who ibund a b«pp7 ^Oina 
In thy loved shades, wiithout oioe throb ofc^^e-- 

No murmurs heard, si^ve from the distant ft^un 
That rolled in coluumf o'er Ijbe great QbaMdin^n, 

m 

And I have watched the moon in grao^eur vito 
Above the tinted maple's waviog bi^ai. 

And take hev brilliant patbwav iKtough the gkMi 
HU half the world seem'd luli'd ho |ieaoaAil rest- 

But snon — how soon a different scene 1 trace, f^ 
Where I have wandered, or oft musing stood — 

And those whose cheering looks enhanced the 
place. 
No more shall smile on thee, lone Spknceb-wooo* 



THE BITEB OF OTTAWAfl. 

inSCKIBED TO ADAM KIDD, KSfi. 

Beside the rapid Ottawas, 

Wliep night is at its breathlesf noon, 
i^jkd on the sky the seraph stars 

Bum trembiii^ round the silver mooo— 
Where bending o*^ the silent wfive 

The giai\t pines Tu beauty stand. 
Like forms, oi the departed brave. 

Returned to guard their native 2ao4 * 

There, bounding in the light canft, 

At midnight o'er its mrionlight tide. 
When sweet the breesres tremble thraiigh 

The balmy groves that fringe its aide — 
Bnw»nuld can muaing memory dwell 

Upon the days of glory fled, 
Wheu proudly fuugltt and nobly lelh. 

The storied chiefs who now are dead ? 

Those scenes are still the same as when 
Beside that river's rapid flood, 

The Huron war-cr^ roused the glen. 
When red that river ran with blood : 

But where are they — that hardy race, 
The tenants of the mounlam rock, 
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Who urged the ebamoif in the cbiice, 
Aod met unmoved the batUe*« shock ? 

* 

Beneath a rragraiit green swarrl bier, 

Wittiin a cold and lonely ^r:tve, 
The hunter of the wild wood deer ^ 

Sleeps by that wild impassioned wave. 
What though upon the verdant fod, 

Where sings the pensive whippoorwill, 
Wheie once tjie ^'Huron ChifftaiH** trod— 

The turaterof the stormy hill! 

No irulptured marble stands to trace 

Their names uoio the stranger's gase : 
Fonrotten though that haughty race 

Who fought and )iv*d in other days. 
Yet esHius, o*er their lonely grave, 

Recounts their lofty deeds of fame ; 
And weeping o*er that wizard wave, 

bhe sings the Huron warrior's name I 

CAROLAN. 
A«to-For&, Dte. 24th, 1B29. 

WARWOOD CASTLE.* 

f. 
Wiawoon! thy halls are dark — no footstep falls, 

Save the light spirit's lonely midnight tread. 
Within thy mouldering ivy-fesioonM halls — 

Where grimly sleep thine un forgotten dead ! 

n. 

Tlte bleak winds sigh in solemn melody 

Along thy echoing halls in music deep, 
And seem to murmur as they whisper by, 

A requiem wild for tborw in death who sleep. 

III. 
Oh ! where are they who graced thy balls of yOf»- 

Wbo bore thine honour in the battle>gloom— ■ 
A#d bled .'—proud Bamnocc .'f thou bast dnuk 
^ their gore ! [tomb ! 

Where are they ? — ask yon darkly slumbering 

xiiy dark -gray battlements, whose gi.int brow 
Frowned occe in inariial pr!de upon the foe — 

In sad decay are ruin-crumbled now — 

. Sole monuments of those who slee;) below ! 

V. 

Long pile! still lives thy fame — and oft and well 
wk^ peasant loves to tell tl>y mournful doom, 

And trill in Border-lay,^ his deeds whofoU, 
Shrined in the glory of a mm tyr's tunib. 

ALBANIA^ 



* This ruin-deface<t pile, although r.early desti- 
tute of any trace of its former grandeur, is still to 
be seen at Tinmouth, ((Northumberland.) Though 

8f little historical celebrity, it was the seat of a 
lorder skirmish, A. D. 1304. Warwood Castle 
was In the possession of the Pitcainie family nearly 
one century^yet it owed its foundation to a more 
ancient family. 

f Sir Richard Pitcairue, as well as his nephew, 
Philip Gieneveo, were slain at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, A. D. 1314. The family seat of this 
knight was deserted soon after his death. — Among 
his descendants, are Sir William Piicairne, or 
Pitkin, Bart, who was appointed Governor of the 
colony of Connecticut, in. America— and Willian^ 
Pitkin, Esq. late ('hief Justice of that state, (Vitk 
Belknap* t Biog.Dic.) as well as the chivalrous Ma- 
jor Pilcairne, who fell a victim to revulutionury 
vengeance, at Bunker's Hill. 

'X Vide " Lord Alverion," a Border Tale. Edin- 
burgh tditioo, 1770— pp. 87. 



wamnitm grave. 

» 
Oh ! cold is the grave where the flowrets are 
ing 

Their tremulous teardrops of dew on the tomb. 

Where beauty and innocence sweetly are sleepiiig. 

And the wild mnunttin rotes in solitude bloom. 

The lovely young Mary in sadness was kneeluig 

O'er the spot which contaiued all her heart held 

most dear, [i'^t 

When adown her pale cheek in its billliaiicy aieai- 

Tbere fell on the maible ft boautlAU tcir ! 

« 

That teardrop was such aa the kumIb might wee|^^ 

O'er the sins of mankind from tlieir bcif^t homee 
above — 
In the heart was its fountain of tenderneii deep. 

The fiervour which warmed it, the magic of love, 
f n the shade of an arbour a seraph reclining — 

That spirit who guards over innocence here — 
Beheld through the dark mists, that crystal drop 
shining, [tear. 

Like a star In the night-gloom, that tremulous 

And heard the wild acceats with sympathy fraught. 

The name of her Henry, while wandering oigh ; 
That tear drop of love from the marble shecaogbt. 

And concealed in her bt^som that sorrowings^gh. 
That tear it a gem in the bright clouds afar — 

There brightly it shines in the blue sky above; 
And the seraph who goards that immaculate atajr. 

Is the angel of innocence, beauty, and love I 

The deWs on the flowrets that cold tombenwieath- 

Are the teats which that pure star of sympathy 
That sigh of despair is the night*<riud that's breath- 
ing 
Cer the tomb where that maid by her yoan^ 
lorer sleeps. CAROLAN. 

JWw-For*, December f 1829. 



TO MARY. 

Oh * why should soLrruDE* sweet maid I 

Be decked with all that's fair.^ 
Thou$;h fraf>r&nt is the leafy shade, 

LuvE bchiom wanders there. 
The mountain rock — the balmy dell, 

Were never made for thee ! 
Young beauty, with her witchinc spell. 

Should roam unchained atui free. 

Thus woman, though her happiest bouis 

Are round the social hearth. 
May roam through pleasure's floril bowers. 

And cheer the halls of mirth : 
For why should charms in secret shhw — 

Their worth, their power unknown — 
Like diamonds glittering in the mine. 

Though fit to grace a throne ? ^ 

Then let -not Solitude o'er thee 

Its wintr>' influence fling ; 
Or cloud thy harp's wild melody. 

Or chill its fairy string! 
And Mary! be thy charms confeat—- 

For beauty mu^t belong 
To her, i^ho has those stratnt addrest 

To SoLiTuoB, in song. CA ROLaN. 
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